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Facing page Map of Egypt, showing the main 
■Sites men tinned in the text. The Egyptians 
themselves made it clear geographical 
distinction between Upper Egypt, consisting of 
the Nile Valley from Memphis to Aswan, and 
Lower Egypt (or the Delta), where the Nile fans 
out into several tributaries in its final descent to 
the Mediterranean. The twenty-two nomes 
(provinces) of Upper Egypt and the twenty 
nomes of Lower Egypt are also indicated, and 
the nnme capitals, where known, are 
underlined. Each nome had its own symbol or 
standard, often incorporating animals, birds or 
fetishes sacred to the local deities. 


above Map of the Ancient Near East, showing 
Egypt's neighbours in western Asia and the 
Mediterranean region. For most of the 
Pharaonic period Egypt was well protected by 
its natural geographical surroundings, 
consisting of the Si nil i peninsula and the Red 
Sea to the east, the Sahara Desert to the west, 
and the Mediterranean Sea to the north. In the 
New Kingdom the Egyptians 1 'empire 1 
extended well beyond these traditional borders, 
as they vied with Mitanni and the Hittites for 
hegemony over die city-states of Syrk- 
Palestine. Tt was only in the Late Period 
(e. 747-332 bc) that Egypt itself finally 
succumbed to the invading armies of Nubia + 
Assyria and Persia. 
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PREFACE 


When this book was first produced, no reliable 
general dictionary of ancient Egypt was available in 
English, and the task of deciding what to include 
here and what to leave out was not easy. Many of 
the headings in this dictionary arc derived from 
discussions with students and colleagues, but 
responsibility for the final list is ours. The book 
largely results from the need to find concise and 
accurate definitions of key terms in Egyptology, 
some of which have become obscure and archaic 
over the years. The principal aim has been to pro¬ 
vide a reference work accessible to anyone with an 
interest in ancient Egypt, as well as to the academic 
community. The short bibliographies which accom¬ 
pany most entries are given in chronological, rather 
than alphabetical, order so that the list moves from 
early sources to more recent studies. 

The spelling of ancient Egyptian personal names 
is a continual source of difficulty. Thus the kings 
dted here as 'Amenhutep’ may be found elsewhere 
as ‘Amcnhotpc’, or in the Greek form 'Amenophis*. 
We have chosen spellings that are as far as possible 
consistent with the transliteration of the original 
Egyptian, which has the added benefit of being 
consistent with those used by Stephen Quirke and 
Jeffrey Spencer in the British Museum hook of 
ancient Egypt (London, 1992) and other BMP pub” 
locations. In the headings of entries describing 
ancient sites, on the other hand, we have opted for 
the most commonly used name. Alternative forms 
of names are given in the text and index. We have 
endeavoured to make the index as comprehensive 
as possible in the hope that readers will find it help¬ 
ful in researching topics or individuals not covered 
by specific headings in the text. 


The chronological table provided here is that 
preferred by the Department of Ancient Egypt and 
Sudan in the Bri tish Museum. Because of the diffi¬ 
culties in establishing a single absolute chronology 
for ancient Egypt, both dates and lists of individual 
rulers tend to differ from one book to another, but 
most current chronological schemes will be found 
to be broadly similar to the one used here. Since 
Egyptologists tend to refer to 'dynasties’ and 'king¬ 
doms’ in a way which can be confusing to the non¬ 
specialist, we have tried to give absolute dates bc 
and ad wherever possible. 

The entries are supplemented by two appen¬ 
dices, The first of these lists the names and dates of 
Egyptologists mentioned in the text (some of 
whom have individual entries and bibliographies in 
the main text). The second appendix lists the rec¬ 
ognized numbers of Theban Tombs (designated tt) 
and those in the Valley of the Kings (designated 
KV), along with their occupants and dynasties. 
Throughout the dictionary there arc frequent ref¬ 
erences to these tomb-numbers, as well as occa¬ 
sional mention of tomb-numbers at other sites, such 
as cl-Amama (ea), Beni Hasan (mi), Elkab 
Giza (g) and Saqqara. 

Should readers require further detail on certain 
topics they are advised to consult both the bibli¬ 
ographies at the end of each entry and the following 
more specialized reference works: M. Lurker, The 
gods and symboIs of ancient Egypt (London, 1974); 
W. Helck, E. Otto and W. Wes tend or f (eds), 
Lex ikon der Agyptologie, 7 vols (Wiesbaden, 
1975—1988), G. Hart, A dictionary of Egyptian gods 
and goddesses (London, 1986); R. and A. David, A 
biographical dictionary of ancient Egypt (London, 
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1992); J. Baines and J. Malek, Atlas of ancient Egypt 
(Phaidon, 1984); and W. R* Dawson, E, R Uphill 
and M. L. Bier brier, Who was who in Egyptology, 
3rd cd, (London, 1995). G. PoseneFs A dictionary 
of Egyptian civilization {London, 1962), although 
now somewhat in need of updating and out of print 
in English, provides a good range of information on 
many general Egyptological topics. 
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ABU GURAB 


ABU GURAB 



Abu Gurab ( Abu Ghurob) 

Site on the west hank of the Nile between Giza 
and Saqqara, originally known to travellers as 
the 'Pyramid of Righa 1 , nil ho ugh actually 
dominated by the remains of a sun temple 
erected by the 5th-Dynaslv King Nyuserra 
(2445-2421 BC) whose pyramid stands a short 
distance to the south at abuSIR. It became cus¬ 
tomary in the 5th Dynasty for the rulers to 
express their devotion to the Hdiopolitan sun 
god ra by building son temples in addition, to 
their own pyramid complexes. Abu Gurab is 
the best preserved of the two surviving exam¬ 
ples (the other being that of Userkaf at 
Abusir), although at least six are known to 
have been built. 

The central feature of the temple was a 
large, squat monument, the proportions of 
which were midway between a bekjjen stone 
and a true qheijrk. Both the ‘obelisk 1 and [he 
tapering platform on which it stood were 
masonry constructions rather than monolith¬ 
ic. In front of the monument (of which only 
the core of the plinth remains) is a large open 
court, and in the centre of this open area is a 
massive travertine altar comprising a disc 


Plan of Aha Git nth 

UEijtjw General view of the sun temple of the 5th- 
Dynasty King Nyuserra nf Abu Gumk The mound 
Iff the left is the base of the lurge squat obelisk, the 
travertine altar to its right is obscured by the 
enclosure mall The Giza pyramids are rouble on the 
skyline in the far distance. {A 1’ Ntct/Qisox) 
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ABU ROASH 


ABU SIM BEL 


surrounded on each sick by four carved exam¬ 
ples of the hieroglyphic sign hetep ('offering 3 ), 
g-iving the whole an unusual cruciform .shape. 
The altar is flanked on the north by a slaugh¬ 
ter area and by temple magazines. The 
entrance to the temple is linked with a 'valley 
building 3 by a covered causeway, like those 
connecting pyramids with their valley tem¬ 
ples. On reaching the temple proper, the 
causeway becomes a corridor running down 
the east side of the courtyard and along [he 
south side. This corridor, which contained 
reliefs of the SED FESTIVAL (royal jubilee), led 
to the ‘room of Lhe seasons' (containing paint¬ 
ed reliefs depicting the seasons of the 
Egyptian year) and ended in a chapel decorat¬ 
ed with scenes of the dedication of the temple. 
Although these arc evidently important 
scenes, they were carved on poor stone 
enhanced with a coating of lime plaster - such 
economies ])erhaps illustrate the strain on the 
finances of the Egyptian elite because of the 
need to build both pyramids and temples. To 
the south of the temple was a brick-built imi¬ 
tation of the BARK, of the sun-god. 

The site was excavated at the turn of the 
century by the German scholars Ludwig 
Borebardt, Heinrich Schafer and Friedrich 
von Hissing, who sent many of the reliefs to 
museums in Germany, where a number of 
them were destroyed during the Second World 
War. 

E, Winter, ‘Zur Dcutung der 
Sonnenheiligtiimer dcr 5. Dynastic\ IVZKM 54 
{1957}, 222-33. 

E. liBEl. and 5. WENHi, D k fa h resze iten re liefs a us 
iknt Sawienheiligtitm lies Kdnigs Pte-user-re^ 
Mittetlungen aus der agyptischen Sammlung 8 
(Berlin, 1974). 

W. Stevenson Smith, The art and architecture of 
undent Egypt, 2nd cd. (Harmondsworth, 1981), 
128-32, figs 124-5. 

ft W'tloung, A 1 /- User-Re: Sonnatkiinig- 
Sfwnertgon (Munich, 1985). 

flbu Roash (Abu R a wash) 

Site of the iinlimshed funerary complex of the 
4th-IX nasty ruler Djedefra (2566-2558 rsc;), 
the ancient name for which was ‘Djedefra is a 
xktdtt star 3 . The pyramid, situated to the 
north of Giza on the west bank of the Nile, was 
evidently in better condition in 1839, when it 
was first examined by Richard 1 toward Vyse 
and John Herring. Since then, the site has suf¬ 
fered heavily, having been used as a quarry in 
the 1880s, but enough stone blocks remain to 
sihow that it was intended to be partly encased 
in red granite. 

The mortuary temple on the cast side of the 
pyramid and a large boat pit fo the south were 


both excavated by Emile Chassinat in 1901. 
The boat pit contained many fragments of red 
quartzite statuary, including three painted 
heads from statues of Djedefra, one of which 
was probably from the earliest known royal 
sphinx (Louvre ]-:i2626}, as well as the lower 
section of a statue of the king accompanied by 
Queen Khentetka. Because of the nature- of 
the local topography, the causeway (linking the 
mortuary temple with the valley temple) 
approaches from the northeast rather than the 
east 

To the north of the pyramid is Wadi Qirun, 
site of the still unexcavated valley temple, as 
well as a number of remains of a much later 
date, including part of a statue of Queen 
Arstnoe ir, sister and wife of PTOUvMY li 
Philadelphia (285-246 bc). Objects bearing 
the names of the Ist-Dynasty pharaohs aha 
(r.310Q ut\) and den (z.2950 rac) have also been 
found at Abu Roash, indicating a strong Early 
Dynastic presence at Lhe site 

To the east of the pyramid complex is an 
Old Kingdom cemetery, which was also exca¬ 
vated by Chassinal. About two kilometres to 
the south arc the remains of a brick-built 
pyramid, comprising a knoll of rock and a bur¬ 
ial chamber. This pyramid, the date of which 
is unknown, was still relatively well preserved 
when it was recorded in the early nineteenth 



century by the German scholar Karl Richard 
Lepsius. 

F. Bisson de la Roque, Rapportsur lesjuuiiks 
d'Abu Roaseh, .1 vote (Cairo, 1924-5). 

C. DESRDfHLS-NOBI.hXOURT (cd,), Un SKi fc de 
fomllesfranptmesen Egypu, I880-19SQ (Paris, 
1981), 44—53, 

M. Vallogia, 'Le complex f'unerai re de Radjedef 
a Abu Roash 3 , BSFE 130 (1994), 5-17. 

Abu Simhel 

Site of two rock-cut temples of Ramuses n 
(1279-1213 bc), located about 250 km south¬ 
east of Aswan. The temples were discovered 
by the traveller Jcan-Louis Burckhardt in 1813 
and cleared by Giovanni DELZONt four years 
later. The largest temple is dedicated to 
Amun-Ra, Ra-Horakhty, Pfah and the deified 
Rameses II. The facade is dominatec by four 
colossal seated figures of Rameses II wearing 
the double crown and ntmet hvaddoth. 
Between the two pairs of figum is the 

The facade of the ‘great Sample' vfRameses a at 
Aim Sim he f. The four seated colossi of the king are 
each 20 m high: the damagedfigure mis lift 
mi restored when the temple tPtii waved to higher 
ground as pari of the UNESCO operation to 
preserve it from the maters of Late Nasser. 

(li T. NICHOLSON) 






ABU SIM BEL 


ABUSIR 



A temple of Rameses II 6 sanctuary 

1 cou rt far sun worship 7 Hittite marriage stele 

2 seated colossi of Rameses II 3 south rock-cut chapel 

3 large pHtared hall 9 north tack-cut chapel 

4 side chambers IQ extent of modern 

5 smal l pillared hall concrete dome 


. . 


B temple of Nefertari and Hamor 

1 standing colossi 

2 pillared hall 

3 vestibule 

4 sanctuary 

5 extent of modern concrete dome 


The temples of (A) Rameses it and (B) his queen, 
Nefertari, and the goddess Hathor at Aba Sintbd. 

entrance to the cavernous interior of the mon- 
ument t and flanking it, beneath the feet and 
throne of the king, arc the nine bows, [he tra¬ 
ditional enemies of Egypt. The monument 
thus symbolized Raineses b’s domination of 
nubia, as well ns his piety to the gods. 

The ‘great temple 4 is precisely aligned so 
that twice a year (during February and 
October) die rising sun illuminates the sanctu¬ 
ary and sealed statues of the gods at the rear 
most point of the temple. The temple is con¬ 
ventional In its overall layout, with a large pil¬ 
lared hall immediately beyond the entrance 
leading to a smaller pillared hall, followed by a 
vestibule and sanctuary. The standard of 
workmanship on the wall carvings is not high, 
though they are vigorous and retain their 
painted colour. The temple was decorated in 
the 34th year or Rameses 1 reign* and there is a 
discernible decline ill artistic standard com¬ 
pared with the decoration of the earlier tem¬ 
ples at ABYDOS, At the southern end of the 
external terrace a stele records the marriage of 
Rameses to a daughter of the itrrnru king 
1 laltusilis ut, valuable evidence of diplomatic 
relations at the time. 

A little to the north of the great temple lies 
a smaller rock-cut temple dedicated to Queen 
NT.Fi ki ARI and the goddess HATHOR of Abshek. 
This facade features two standing figures of 


the king, Hanking those of his queen, on each 
side of the entrance. A passage leads to a six- 
pi I hired hall with SIsmuM-capital columns, 
followed by a vestibule, and finally the sanctu¬ 
ary, where a statue of the goddess Hathor pro¬ 
tects Rameses n. 

In the 1960s these temples were threatened 
by the rising waters of Lake Nasser resulting 
from the construction of the Aswan High 
Dam and were dismantled, moved and 
reassembled on higher ground, through the 
co-operation of archaeologists and engineers 
working under a UNESCO initiative. 

W. MacQuitty, Abu Simbe! (London, !%5). 

C. DusroclJ 3-H- NcHii.i-mtjJET and C. Luenit:, 

Lepetit temple d'Abou Simbei 2 vols (Cairo, 1968), 
T. SAVE-SOOKfcBEfiGH (ed.), Temples and lambs of 
tine tent Nubia ( London, 1987). 

Abu sit 

Part of the necropolis of ancient MEMPHIS, 
consisting of several pyramids of the 5th 
Dynasty (2464-2345 ut), a sun temple (see 
ABU ul'RAh), and a number of mastaisa tombs 
and I ate Period (747—332 isn) shaft tombs 
Userkaf, founder of the 5 th Dynasty, built his 
pyramid as Saqqara and a sun temple at 
Abusir, a short distance Lo the north. At least 
four of his successors (Sahura, Neferirkara, 
Ra lie fere f and Nyuserra) therefore chose 
Abusir as the location for their funerary mon¬ 
uments, the ancient names of which were ‘The 
ha of Sahura gleams’, ‘Neferirkara has become 


a ba\ "The has of Raneferef are divine’ and 
‘The places of Nyuserra are enduring 1 . The 
finest of the maSLaba tombs at Abusir is that of 
the Sth-Dynasty vizier Ptnhshepses, a relative 
of Nyuserra, which incorporates two boat- 
shaped rooms presumably meant io hold full- 
sized boats, an unusual feature of a private 
tomb. 

The funerary monument of Sahura 
(2487-2475 bc), the most complete of the four 
royal burials at Abusir, is the quintessential 
5th-Dynasty pyramid complex, consisting of 
valley temple, causeway, mortuary temple and 
pyramid. The imposing portico of the mortu¬ 
ary temple gave access to a large courtyard 
with a well-preserved basalt-paved floor and a 
colonnade consisting of sixteen red granite 
palm columns (the latter now largely 
destroyed). The remains of the original lime¬ 
stone walls, with their fine painted decoration, 
have been transferred to the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo and the Bodemuseum in 
Berlin. Beyond the colonnade were a series of 
store rooms surrounding the 'statue chamber . 
where the king’s statues stood in niches, and 
immediately adjacent to the pyramid was the 
sanctuary with its alabaster altar. In the south¬ 
eastern corner of the complex stood a small 
subsidiary pyramid- 

When Ludwig Borchardt excavated 
Sahura's complex in 1902-8, he discovered the 
earliest temple relief of the king smiting his 
enemies, as well as reliefs depicting the cat- 
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abusir 


ABYDOS 


goddess baSteT in a corridor surrounding the 
palm-columned court. In Lhe New Kingdom 
ibis corridor seems to have been re-roofed and 
used as a sanctuary for a local form of the 
lioness-goddess SEK] jmet. 

The complexes of Neferirkara (2475—2455 
DC) and Nyuserra (2445-2421 HO) are both 
unfinished and poorly preserved. The complex 
of Neferirkara, although dearly intended to be 
larger than that of Sahara, is now best known 
for the large quantity of papyri from the mor¬ 
tuary temple, providing valuable evidence on 
Lhe organization of royal funerary cults in the 
Old Kingdom. The papyri date from the reign 
of Tsesi to that of pf.pv ij, and mainly consist of 
rotas for temple personnel, inventories of cult 
objects, and letters. Neferirkara’s causeway 


Plan of (he 5tfi-D^nhiSiy pyramid complexes at 
Abusir. 

was evidently usurped by Nyuserra, who 
diverted it to his own mortuary temple. The 
poor quality of die rubble core used in these 
pyramids has left them in poor condition, 
especially si nee the fine blocks of outer casing 
have been plundered. To the northwest oi the 
pyramid of Sahura arc the remains of another 
unfinished pyramid complex, which probably 
belonged to Shepseskara (2455—2448 fsc;), the 
ephemeral successor of Neferirkara. 

Since the 1970s the work of a team of Czech 
archaeologists, under the direction of 
Miroslav Venter, has revealed Lhe mud-brick 


mortuary temple of Raneferef (2448-2445 UC), 
whose Unfinished pyramid was actually trans¬ 
formed into a mastaha tomb. Their finds have 
included a second papyrus archive, a group of 
seals, a collection of cult objects, and the most 
important surviving group of 5th-Dynasty 
royal sculpture, including an unusual painted 
limestone statue of Raneferef himself with a 
Horus-falcon embracing the back of his head, 
as well as wooden statuettes of bound captives. 

The Czech archaeologists have also uncov¬ 
ered the original pyramid complex and tem¬ 
ples of Queen Khentkawes (mother pf Sahura 
and Neferirkara), which was probably a ceno¬ 
taph, since she also had a mast aba tomb 
between the causeways of Khufu and Kb a fra 
at GIZA. In 1988-9 they excavated the shaft- 


tomb of the Persian-period 'chief physician 1 , 
Udjahurresnet, who served as chancellor to 
Cambyses and Darius i (set PERSIA). 

I,. Borciharpt, flat Grabdettkmal des Kb nigs Ne¬ 
uter-Re (Leipzig, 1907), 

—, Das Gmbdettkmal det Kriuip Nefgr-tr-ku Re 
(Leipzig, 1909). 

—, Das Grabdinknini des Konigs Sahu-Re 
(Leipzig, 1910-13). 

P. Fqsener-Krieger and J.-L. de Cenival, 
Hieratiepapyri in the British Museum: lhe Ahusir 
papyri (London, 1968). 

H. Rjckf, Dm SmnenkeHigtwn des Kbnigs 
Userkaf 2 voli (Cairo, l%5; Wiesbaden, 1969). 

P. Kamlony, Pis Papyrus Archiv von Abusir’, 
OriwtaliaA] (1972), 180-244. 


P, PoSENER-KnifeGER, Let archives dsi temple 
fanetiiire de Nefenrkare (Let papyrus d Ahmisir), 

2 voIs (Cairo, 1976). 

M , Vkrner, "Excavations at Abusir, season 
! 978-9, preliminary excavation report; the 
pyramid or Queen Khentkawes i“N)\2AS 107 
(1980), 158-64. 

—, L Remarques prelsminaires sur les nouveaux 
papyrus d ’ Abo us ir 1 , A gyp ten; Daueni&d fVamlef 

(Mainz, T986), 35-43. 

Abydos (ane. Abdjw) 

Sacred site located on the west bank of the 
Nile, 50 km south of modem Sohag. The site 
of Abydos, centre of the cult of the god osim, 
flourished from the Piedynastic period until 
Christian times (r.4000 ec-ad 641). The earli¬ 
est significant remains are the tombs of named 
rulers of lhe Protodynastic and Early Dynastic 
periods (r.3100-2686 bc). The earliest temple 
at the site is that of the canine grid Qsiris- 
Khcntimentiu (Korn d-Sultan). An extensive 
settlement of the Pharaonic period and 
numerous graves and cenotaphs of humans 
and animals have also been excavated. 

The site is still dominated by the temples of 
Sety l (1294-1279 BC) and his son Ramuses u 
(1279-1213 bc:), although an earlier chapel, 
constructed in the reign of Rumescs i 
(1295-1294 BC), has survived in the form of a 
number of blocks of relief. The cull temple of 
Sety l is an 1.-shaped limestone building, and 
the iconography of its exquisite painted reliefs 
has been used to interpret the procedures of 
the religious rituals that were enacted there. 
In one scene Ramescs ii is shown reading out 
the names of previous kings from a papyrus 
roll in the presence e>f his father. The contents 
of the document are carved on tire adjacent 
wall; this KING eist (along with a similar list 
from the temple of Ramuses ri) has made an 
important contribution to studies of' Egyptian 
chronology. 

behind the temple of Sety i is the Qsireion, 
a building constructed of huge granite blocks 
which has been interpreted as a kind of ceno¬ 
taph of the god Osiris. The structure is 
entered via a long descending gallery and dec¬ 
orated with excerpts from the find' of Gates 
and the Book of the Dead, as well as cosmo¬ 
logical and dramatic Lexis. It was once thought 
lo be an Old Kingdom building, because of the 
grandiose scale of the masonry, but it has now 
been dated to the reigns of Sety i and 
Merenptah and the style is generally pre¬ 
sumed to have been an attempt aL archaizing 
by New Kingdom architects. 

The Abydos cemeteries, in cl tiding the Early 
Dynastic necropolis now known as Umm el- 
Qa L ab, were excavated in the late nineteenth and 
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ABYDOS 


ABYDOS 


early twentieth centuries by the French archae¬ 
ologists Auguste Mariette and Emile 
Amelineau, anti the British archaeologists 
Flinders Petrie and Eric Peet. In the 1960s 
Barry Kemp reanalysed the results ol the exca¬ 
vations conducted by Petrie and Feet, and sug¬ 
gested that the Early Dynastic royal tombs were 
complemented by a row of ‘funerary enclo¬ 
sures’ to the east, which may well have been the 
prototypes of the mortuary temples in Old 
Kingdom pyramid complexes (see also t?J£A arid 
saquara). In 1991 the excavations of David 
0'Ctmnor revealed further support for this the¬ 
ory in the form of a number of Early Dynastic 
wooden BOAT graves near the Shunet el-Zebib, 
the best preserved of the ‘funerary enclosures', 
A team of German excavators* who have 

BELOW Tim dolomite votes mth gold covers, from 
the tomb of Kmg Khasekhampy at Abydos* 2nd 
Dynasty, c.2690 BC, ft. of taller vase 5.7 an, 
{£133567-$} 




been working in the vicinity of the Early 
Dynastic royal cemetery since 1973* have 
obtained evidence to suggest that there arc 
strong cultural links between Petrie's royal 
graves at Umm d-Qa'ab (traditionally dared to 
Dynasty l. the very beginning or the Early 
Dynastic phase at Abydos) and the adjacent 
late Predvnastic Cemetery U. They therefore 
argue that the line of powerful historical rulers 
buried at Abydos may now be pushed further 
back Into what was previously considered Lobe 
'prehistory^. 

The tomb of the 1st-Dynasty ruler Djcr at 
Umm el-Qa'ab became identified with the 
tomb of Osiris from at least the late Middle 
Kingdom onwards, and during the 12th 
Dynasty (19-35—1795 hc) it became common 
lor individuals from elsewhere in Egypt to be 
buried at Abydos. It also appears to have 
become increasingly common for private indi¬ 
viduals to make ‘pilgrimages’ to Abydos so 
that they could participate posthumously in 
the festivals of Osiris; large numbers of tombs 


and cenotaphs (or 'offering chapels 1 ) were 
therefore constructed at the northern end of 
the site, in the vicinity of Kom el-Sultan. 
About two thousand stelae and numerous 
offering tables and statues have been plun¬ 
dered and excavated from these funerary mon¬ 
uments. The stelae have provided a great deal 
of information concerning the cult of Osiris, 
the literary structure of funerary autobiogra¬ 
phies, and a wealth of details concerning the 
middle-ranking officials of the Middle 
Kingdom and their families. 

The southern end of the site incorporates 
both Middle and New Kingdom archaeological 
remains; a pyramid temple, cenotaph and ter¬ 
raced temple of ahmohe i (1550—1525 BC) and 
AHMCKSF. xefektarj were excavated by Charles 
CurreUy in 1901. In 1993 Stephen Harvey 
undertook new excavations in this area, reveal¬ 
ing fragments of painted reliefs of Ahmose e, 

RIGHT Plan of the tmpk ofSsly land the 
Osirenni of Abydos, 


abo\ e Plan of Abydos. 
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which perhaps depict his campaigns against (he 
i ivksos at die beginning of the 18th Dynasty, 

A. MARIETTA, Abydos t description dm fouilles 
executes sur Templarement <k ceitt viik, 2 vols 
(Paris, 1869—80), 

W. M. 1 Petrie, The royal lotahs of (he earliest 
dynastic, 2 vols (London, 1900-1). 

A l M. Calverley and M. F, Broome, The temple 
iff king Sethes i at Abydos, 4 vols (London and 
Chicago, 1933-58), 

Fi. Frankfort* The cenotaph of Sett t at Abydos 
(London, 1933). 

B. J. Kemp* ‘The Egyptian I si Dynasty royal 
cemetery 1 , Antiquity 41 (1907), 22-32. 

W. K. Simpson, Terrace of the Great God at 
Abydos: the offering chapels of Dynasties 12 and IS 
(New Haven and Philadelphia, 1974). 

A. R. David, A guide to religious ritual at Abydos 
(Warminster, 3981). 

D. O'Conn ok, The cenotaphs of the Middle 
Kingdom at Abydos\ Melanges Carnal edditt 
Mnkhtiir ii (Cairo, 1985), 161—77, 

—, ‘Boat graves and pyramid origins; new 
discoveries at Abydos, Egypt'* Expedition 33/3 
(1991 ) t 5-17, 

G- Dreylr, *Umm cl-Qa‘ab: 
Nachuntersucliungen im friihzeitlichen 
Komgsfriedhof 5./6. Vorberieht*, MDAIK 49 
(1993), 23-62 [preliminary reports on Girlier 
seasons published in AiDAIK 35, 38 and 46J. 

S. Harvey, 'Monuments ofAhmose at Abydos 1 , 
Egyptian Archaeology 4 (1994 ),, 3-5. 

administration 

The process of social and economic control of 
the population was an area of life in which the 
Egyptians excelled. Many of the surviving 
artefacts and documents of the early dynas¬ 
tic period (f.31O0-2(SS& bc), such as ivory 
labels and wine-jar sealings, were dearly ele¬ 
ments of an emerging administrative infra¬ 
structure. The evidence for Egyptian adminis¬ 
tration consists of two basic elements: proso- 
pography (i.e, textual records of the names, 
titles and professions of individuals) and the 
archaeological remains relating to supply and 
demand of commodities such as grain, Ireer 
and wine. The granaries surrounding the mor¬ 
tuary temple of Ramoses u (the ramessfajm), 
lor instance, are tangible remains of the 
increasingly elaborate system of storage and 
distribution that sustained those employed by 
the temple and state in Egypt. 

T he key factor in the administration of 
Early Dynastic Egypt, as in the early city- 
states of Mesopotamia, appears to have been 
the use of writing as a means of political con¬ 
trol. The.SfiRiui-: was therefore the most impor¬ 
tant element of the administration, a fact 
which is recognized both in 'pro-scribal’ liter¬ 


ary works such as the IZth-Dynasty Satire an 
the Trades and in the popularity of statuary 
representing high officials in the scribal pose. 
It was the scribal profession that was responsi¬ 
ble for assessing individuals' agricultural pro¬ 
duce and collecting taxes cm behalf of the king, 
provincial governor or temple official. 


In the Old Kingdom (2686—2181 hc:) there 
were two principal state offices apart from that 
of king: the VIZIER {tjayty sab tjaty) and the 
overseer of royal works (hwjht hit nesw). The 
title vizier is first attested on inscribed stone 
vessels henealh die Step Pyramid at Saqqara, 
suggesting that the office was Introduced 
at least as early as the 2nd Dynasty, After the 
unification of the country in the late fourth 
millennium BC the various regions retained a 
degree of independence in their role as 
provinces (or Nome. 4} ruled by local governors 
(nomarehs). Whenever the central adminis¬ 
tration was weakened, whether through inva 
sion or economic decline, power tended to 
devolve back to the names, as in the first and 
second so-called 'intermediate periods' (see 
Cl IRONOLOG V), 

By the New Kingdom (1550-1069 fjc) the 
Egyptian administration had considerably 
diversified; because it was no longer possible 
for the king to control all aspects of govern¬ 
ment, the role of the vizier had grown more 
important. The authority of both the king and 
his vizier had also been strengthened since the 
12th Dynasty, apparently as -a result of a poli¬ 
cy of reduction in the power of the nomarehs. 
In the 18 th Dynasty there were two viziers, 
northern and southern, but most of the sur¬ 
viving evidence concerns the southern vizier. 


since fewer administrative documents have 
survived for this period in Lower Egypt. The 
walls of the Theban tomb of Rekhmira, w ho 
was southern vizier in the reigns ofThutmosc 
hi (1479-1425 sc) and Amenhotep el 
{1427-1400 bc), are decorated with his funer¬ 
ary biography as well as an inscription known 


Fragment of a mil-painting from the iamb of 
A ‘aba until at Thebes r showing geese being counted 
Jar a tax assessment of agricultural produce. I Sib 
Dynasty. c, MOO sc, n. 71 cm. (ea37978) 

as 'the duties of the vizier*, which outlines the 
responsibilities of the post. 

The New Kingdom national administration 
was divided into three sections: Lie dynasty, 
the internal administration and external 
affairs. The 'dynasty' consisted of royal rela¬ 
tives, most of whom held little political or eco¬ 
nomic power, perhaps because it was they who 
might have posed the greatest threat to the 
king. The internal administration comprised 
four sections: the 'royal domain’, the army and 
navy, the religious hierarchy and the secular 
(or civil) officials. 

The royal domain included such posts as 
chancellor, chamberlain and chief steward, 
while the army and navy were led by a com¬ 
mander-! n-chief with chief deputies of north 
and south below him. The religious adminis¬ 
tration was controlled by an ‘overseer of 
prophets of all the gods of Upper and Lower 
Egypt*, a post which was actually held at vari¬ 
ous times by the vizier or the ehrif priest of 
AM UN. The secular pari of the internal admin¬ 
istration was headed by the northern and 
southern viziers, with overseers of the trea- 
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suries and granaries below them; it was these 
officials who con [rolled the national bureau¬ 
cracy, judiciary and police. At a local level 
there were also "town mayors' (haly- 1 ) and 
councils [henbet) in charge of the judiciary. 

The New Kingdom external administration 
was divided into two sectors; (1) the governors 
of the three northern lands (l.e, the provinces 
of Syria-Palestine) and (2) the governor of the 
southern lands, who was also known as the 
viceroy OF kusit (or King’s Son of Kush). 
Below the governors of the northern lands 
were local princes and garrison commanders, 
and below the Viceroy of Kush were the 
deputies of Wawat and Kush (the two regions 
of Egyptian-dominated Nubia), the mayors of 
Egyptian colonics and the local chiefs of the 
Nubians. 

N. Kanawatj, The Egyptian administration in the 
Old Kingdom; evidence of its economic decline 
(Warminster, 1*177}. 

T. G, H. James, Pharaoh’s people: scenes from life 
in imperial Egypt (London, 1984), 51-72,154—80. 
N. STRUDWKX, The administration of Egypt in the 

Old Kingdom (London, 1985). 

B, J, Kemp, -Large Middle Kingdom granary 
buildings (and the archaeology of 
administration) 1 , ZA.S 1U (1986), 120-30, 

S. Quilt ke, The administration af Egypt in the Late 
Middle Kingdom (New Malden, 1990). 

aegis 

Greek word for "shield’, used by Egyptologists 
to describe a representation of a broad neck¬ 
lace surmounted with the head of a deity. 
Depictions of sacred basks show that they had 
an aegLS attached to the prow. 

II. Bonkkt, ReuUexihm der Agyptisehen 
Rdigiansgtichiehtt (Berlin, 1952), 8-9, 



a urn i -.Jasper aegis incorporating 
a ram '$ head marine um-disc and 
cobra t H. 3.5 cm. (£.43360) 

RIGHT Silver aegis with lion's 
head a- 4,8 an, (&A57903) 


Aegyptiaca 

Term usually applied to Egyptian objects 
found outside the borders of Egypt itself par¬ 
ticularly in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

afterlife see funerary beliefs 

agriculture 

The fundamental importance of agriculture in 
Egypt is attested from, early times, with the 
development of land surveying as a means ol 
re-determining land boundaries after [he 
annual inundation had deposited its load of 
stlt on the fields, and also the measuring of 
areas of land for taxation purposes. Scenes of 
government surveyors measuring agricultural 
land are known from the decoration of many 
tomb chapels such as that of Menna, an 



Detail of the Book of.the Dead papyrus ofKarqmy, 
showing the deceased ploughing and sowing, 

Ptolemaic period, c .250-150 uc, (£a99H t SHEET2) 

18th- Dynasty Theban official (tt69). 

The development of the calendar itself 
was linked to careful observation of the agri¬ 
cultural year, the seasons being named in 
accordance with stages ol the annual Nile 
cycle. Flooding began in mid-June, the timcol 
the New Year, anti maximum depth was usual¬ 
ly reached by mid-August, although the exact 
timing varied from north to south. The reach 
of the Nile was extended by the digging of 
irrigation canals which could also be used for 
moving water at times of low flood. Canals are 
first attested in the Early Dynastic period and 
it is likely that the reliefs on the niaeebcad of 
King -SCORPION show the use: of irrigation in 
the late i*r!U3ynastk: period, As soon as the 
inundation began to subside the farmers 
blocked canals in order to retain the water, 
which was not released lor a further month 
and a half In October or November the seed 
was broadcast by hand and then tram plot! in 
by sheep anti goats (as well as pigs, according 
to Herodotus), 

The principal crop was grain, including 
barley (II or dean:] particularly the six-rowed 
variety) and three types of wheat: emmer 
(Tritium dicoccum), einkorn (Triliam mono- 
coccttm) and spelt (Triliam spetia). These were 
used to make bread and beer, the iwo great 
staples of Egyptian life. The rich soil could 
support at least two crops a year, hut if a sec¬ 
ond was desired, during the summer, then it 
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had to be irrigated manually. In the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms, a simple joke and vessels 
were used to move the water, hut the introduc¬ 
tion of the smaduf in the New Kingdom and 
the sakkta (an animal-powered water wheel) in 
the Ptolemaic period not only made irrigation 
easier but also extended the area of cultivable 
land Usually pulses rather than cereals were 
grown as a second crop, and although these 
‘fix’ nitrogen and so enrich rhe soil, the envi¬ 
ronmental effect was probably relatively trivial 
compared with that of the Nile flood. 

Numerous tomb-paintings depict grain 
being harvested with sickles, threshed using 
oxen, then winnowed and stored, while the 
quantities were carefully measured and 
recorded by scribes. Vegetables (including 
onions, garlic, peas, lentils, beans, radishes, 
cabbage, cucumbers and a type of lettuce) 
were usually grown in small square plots, 
attested both in tomb-paintings and In the 
archaeological record, as in the case of the veg¬ 
etable plots outside the ‘workmen’s village’ at 
el-amarma. 

OILS were extracted from sesame, castor and 
flax (Linmn usitalissimttmf the latter also sup¬ 
plying the principal fibre for the making of 
linen textiles. Grapes were grown for wine, 
particularly in the Delta region and oases, and 
there arc numerous scenes showing wine 
presses in use. Many OSTRACA have also sur¬ 
vived from wine-jars, usually recording die 
contents, date and origins of wine-jars. Wine 
and beer (see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES) were 
often flavoured with dates, and the fibres of 
the date palm were used in the making of 
cordage and basketry. 

Most of the agricultural land belonged to 
the king or the temples, and both kept copious 
records of its productivity. Officials often 
inflicted severe punishments on those who 
failed to meet grain quotas, and in many 
tombs, such as that of memkuka in the Old 
Kingdom, there are scenes of peasants being 
beaten for this reason, 

L. Keimer, ‘Agriculture in ancient Egypt’, 
Amencan Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literature*! (1926), 283-8. 

K. Baer, 4 Ar eleventh dynasty farmer’s letters to 
his family 1 , JAGS 83 (1963), 1-19, 
j. VANTHER, Mamm-Id'archiofagk egg>ptienne n; 
Stones de Iff vie agricok d i ’ancien et an may as 
empire (Paris, 1978). 

E G. H. James, Pharaoh people: seenes from life 
ui imperial Egypt (Oxford, E984), 100-31, 

H. Wilson, Egyptian /bod and drink (Princes 
Risburnugh, 19&8). 

Hi. Stjurji-ial, Life m ancient Egypt (Cambridge, 
1992), 91-107, 

W' r Wetters'i’rolMi ‘Foraging and farming in 


Egypt: the transition from hunting and 
gathering to horticulture in the Nile valley\ The 
archaeology of Africa , ed. T. Shaw et at. (Ixmdon, 
1993), 165-226. 

A Group (A Horizon) 

Term first used by the American archaeologist 
George Reisner to refer to a semi-nomadic 
Nubian Neolithic culture of the mid-fourth to 
early third millennium BO. More recently, 
W. Y. Adams has suggested that the A Group 
and their successors the c GROUP should be 
referred to as the A and C ‘horizons’, since the 
use of the term ‘group’ can give the mislead¬ 
ing impression that they were two separate 



Selection of objects from an A-Group grave, 
in chiding Mm Egyptian imports {the tali jar and 
painted pvt), £.3506-3000 ttc, u, of tail jar 45 cm. 
(eaS1!91 51187, 51188, 5119151192) 

ethnic groups rather than simply two phases 
jo the material culture of the Nubians. 

Traces of the A Group, which probably 
evolved gradually out of the preceding Abkan 
culture, have survived throughout Lower 
Nubia. The archaeological remains at sites 
such as Afyeb (near Aswan) suggest that they 
lived mainly in temporary reed-built encamp¬ 
ments or rock shelters, usually in the immedi¬ 
ate area of the Nile, surviving through a 
diverse combination of hunting, gathering, 
fishing, the cultivation of wheat and barley, 
and the herding of sheep, goats and cattle. 

Extensive A-Group cemeteries, typically 
including black-polished and ‘eggshell 1 hand¬ 


made pottery, have been excavated at such sites 
as Say ala and Quslul (see eallana and qus- 
tul). The grave goods sometimes include 
stone vessels, amulets and copper artefacts 
imported from Egypt, which not only help to 
date these graves but also demonstrate that the 
A Group were engaged in regular trade with 
the Egyptians of the Prcdynastic and Early 
Dynastic periods. The wealth and quantity of 
imported items appears to increase in later A- 
Group graves, suggesting a steady growth in 
contact between the two cultures. The A 
Group was eventually replaced by the c group 
at some time during the oi.p kingdom. See 
also it GROUP. 

11. A. Nordstrom, Neolithic and A-gnup .dies 
(Stockholm, 1972), 17-32. 

W. Y. Adams, Nubia: corridor to Africa. 2nd ed. 
(London and Princeton, 1984 ), 118-32. 

I I. S. Smith, ‘The development of the A-Group 
“culture” in northern Lower Nubia 1 , Egypt and 
Africa, ed. W, V. Davies (London, 1991), 92-11 L 
JJI. Taylor, Egypt and Nairn (London, 1991), 
9-13. 

Aha (r.3100 no) 

One of the earliest Lst-Dynasty rulers of a uni¬ 
fied Egypt, whose name means ‘the fighter’. 
Hts reign is attested primarily by funerary 

remains at A BY DOS, SAQQARA and NAQADA. 
When Flinders Petrie excavated at Umm ct- 
Qa‘ab (the Early Dynastic cemetery at 
A Indus) in 1899-1900, he discovered Tomb 
1319/15, which contained objects bearing the 
name of Aha. However, the earliest >f the Isl¬ 
and Znd-Dynasty elite tombs at north saqqak \ 
(no. 3357), excavated in ihe 1930s, was also 
dated by jar-scalings to the reign of Aha. 
Although it was once thought that the Saqqara 
tomb was the burial-place of Alia (and the 
Abydos tomb only a cenotaph), scholarly opin¬ 
ion has shif ted since the material from the two 
sites was re-examined in the 196C®, leading 
to the suggestion that Aha was buried in 
Tomb 1319/15 at Abydos and that ihe Saqqara 
tomb belonged to a Memphite high official. 
New research conducted in the Umm 
el-Ckhab cemetery during the 1980s and 1990s 
(including the re-excavation of Tomb 1319/15) 
also suggests that Aha was preceded hv a re la 
lively long sequence of earlier rulers of a 
united Egypt. 

There is still considerable debate surround¬ 
ing the possible links between Aha > narmkr 
and men]as (the semi-mythical founder of 
MEMPHIS), although two discoveries are partic¬ 
ularly relevant Lo this problem. First, an ivory 
label,. Tound in the tomb of Neithhotep (prob¬ 
ably A ha’s wife) in the late Predynastic ceme¬ 
tery at naqada, appears to give one of AhaN 
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names as ‘Men 7 , which has led some scholars 
to suggest that he and Menes were the same 
person, or at least closely related. With regard 
to the place of Narmer in the chronological 
sequence, a seal impression discovered at 
Umm el-Qahtb in 1985 appears to put him 
securely at the beginning of the 1st Dynasty, 
since it lists the first six rulers in the following 
order: Narmer, Aha, djer, diet, pm and 
Memeith (the latter being a female ruler who 
may have been a regent). On the basis of these 
two pieces of evidence it is therefore possible 
that Narmer and Aha were father and son and 
that one of the two was also called Menes. 

A. II. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (Oxford, 
1961), 405-14. 

B. JL Kemp, "The Egyptian 1st Dynasty royal 
cemetery', Antiquity 41 (1967), 12-32. 

Ahhotep I (r.15904530 bc) 

New Kingdom QUEEN whose lifetime spanned 
the crucial transition from the Second 
Intermediate Period to the New Kingdom, 
when the hykSOS rulers were expelled from 
Lower Egypt, ushering in a new era of stability 
and indigenous Egyptian rule. As the daughter 
of the 17th-Dynastv ruler Senakhtenra Taa t, 
the wife of Seqenenea taa n and mother of 
ahmose, i (and arguably also of kamose), she 
appears to have played an important part in 
Lhese wars of liberation. A stele erected by 
Ahmose ] (1550-1525 BC) in the temple of 
Amun-Ra at karnak praises bis mother’s 
heroism: l she is one who has accomplished the 
rites and cared for Egypt; she has looked after 
Egypt’s troops and she has guarded them; she 
1ms brought back the fugitives and collected 
together the deserters; she has pacified Upper 
Egvpt and expelled her rebels 7 , Tt has been 
suggested that this unusually active military 
role played by a royal wife (see qjjeen) might 
actually have been necessitated by the compar¬ 
atively young age at which Ahmose I came to 
the throne - Ahhotep ] might thus have served 
as regent for a few years until he reached 
maturity. An inscription on a doorway at the 
Nubian fortress of BLW.n links the names of 
Ahmose I and his mother in such a way as to 
imply a LOKJEGENUY. 

It has also been suggested that Ahhotep may 
have looked after the internal rule of Upper 
Egypt while her son was engaged ill military 
campaigns. Certainly the titles given to 
Ahhotep in the Karnak stele include nebel la 
('mistress qf the land’), showing that she prob¬ 
ably wielded some power over a geographical 
area. The coffin of Ahhotep i was found ill the 
royal cache at DEI Ft kl-imhkl. 

The intact burial of another Ahhotep (who 
was perhaps Lhe wife of kamqse) was diseov- 


AHMOSE I 


ered at Dra Abu el-Naga in western teiehics in 
1859 by agents working for Auguste Mariette. 
Inside the tomb the excavators found a gilded 
wooden hs/w-coffin containing the queen’s 
mummy. There were also numerous items of 
funerary equipment, including several elabo¬ 
rate ceremonial weapons of Ahmose i, a neck¬ 
lace consisting of large golden PLIES, which 
was traditionally awarded for valour in battle, 
two model gold and silver BALKS (one placed 
on a bronze and wooden cart), and various 
items of jewellery, 

E W. VON Biasing, Ein Thebanhcher Grab fund am 
dm Anfangdes Neuen Raichs (Berlin, 1900). 

A. Mac* Roth, 'Ahhotep i and Ahhotep n\ 

Straps 4 (1977—8), 31—40. 

C.Vandersi.kyen, T.es deux Ahhoteps 1 , SAK 8 
(1980), 233-42. 

M. Saleh and H, SotntouziAN, The Egyptian 
Museum, Cairn; official catalogue (Mainz, 1987), 
cat. nos ! 20-6- 

N, Gmmal, A history of ancient Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 199-201. 

Ahmose i (Amosis) (1550-1525 bc) 

First ruler of the 18th Dynasty, who was the 
son of the Theban 17th-L>ynasty ruler SEQi-> 
NT.NRA taA ii. He came to the throne of a 
reunited Egypt after he and his predecessor 
ramose had expelled the ityksos rulers from 
the Delia region, Recently excavated reliefs 
from arydos apparently depict Ahmose 1 a cam¬ 
paigns against the HYK90S, which dominated 
his reign. The tombs of the soldiers Ahmose 
son of Ibana and Ahmose Pennekhhct at elkAU 
are decorated with autobiographical inscrip¬ 
tions describing Lhe role that they played in 
the campaigns of Ahmose t and his immediate 
successors. In western Asia he extended 
Egyptian influence deep into Syria-Palestine, 
and by the twenty-second year of Ins reign he 
mar even have reached as far north as the 
Euphrates, He also undertook at least two 
campaigns into Nubia, establishing a new 
settlement at ihhen as his administrative 1 
centre, under the command of a man called 
Turi who was to become the first known 
VICEROY qi- klsii in the reign of AMENHOTE.i i 

(1525-1504 rac). 

In his reorganization of lhe national and 
local government, which had probably 
remained relatively unchanged since the 
Middle Kingdom (see administration), 
Ahmose i appears to have rewarded those local 
princes who had supported the Theban cause 
during the Second Intermediate Period 
(1650-1550 nc). Although he is known to have 
reopened the Turn limestone quarries, little 
has survived of the construction of religious 
buildings during his reign, apart from a few 



Earliest known royal shabti and one of the jew 
sculptures of Ahmose t to be securely identified as 
such by its imcriptiati. The king is portrayed wearing 
a tiemes keaJchih and a uraeiis. IHth Dynasty, 
c. 1550 bc, funestone, il 30 an, (sn.^2191) 

additions to the temples of Amu n and Montu 
at K"AR\.\k and mud-brick cenotaphs for 
tetiSHERI and himself at abydgs. 

The examination of his mummified body, 
which was among those transferred into the 
L>EIR el-gahri cache in the 21st Dynasty, sug¬ 
gests that he was about thirty-five when he 
died. The location of his tomb is still not defi- 
nitelv known, hut he was probably buried at 
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Dra Abu ei-Naga in western tiikbes, where the 
pyramidal tombs of his 17tb-Dynasty prede¬ 
cessors were located. 

C. Vanbersleyen, Lea guerret d-Amosis, fonduteur 
ie la XVIIP fynastie (Brussels, 1971), 

C. Desroches-N oo ulcourt, Lc “bestiaire" 
svnibolique du liberateur Ahmosisk Festschrift W. 

fjt jrj 1 endorf (Gottingen, 3984), 883-92. 

A. M. DdCfiON, l The tombs, of the kings of the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty at Thebes', ZAS, i 15 
(1988), 110-23, 

N. GrimajU A history of Miami Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 192-202, 

Ahmose n (Amasis, Amosis n) (570-526 tie) 
Pharaoh of the late 26th Dynasty, who was 
originally a general in Nubia during the reign 
of fsamtek ii (595-589 roc), lie came to the 
throne following his defeat of APKTitS (589-570 
tec) at the ‘Battle of Momcmphis 1 , which - 
according to a badly damaged stele - may actu¬ 
ally have taken place near Terana on the 
Canopic branch of the Nile. 

Ahmose it was proclaimed pharaoh by pop 
ular demand when Apries was blamed for the 
defeat of his troops at Lhe hands of Dorian 
GREEK settlers. According to the Greek histori¬ 
an HERODOTUS, Ahmose n captured Apries and 
initially held him si the palace in sais; he is 
later said to have allowed him to be strangled, 
although eventually he appears to have accord¬ 
ed him a full royal burial. 

Although Ahmose IE found it necessary to 
continue to employ Greek mercenaries, he was 



Green schist head front a si at tit of a Late Period 
possibly Ahmose ft. 26th Dynasty, £.550 BC, 
^ 38 cm, (ea497) 


more politically shrewd than his predecessor, 
presenting himself as nationalistic by limiting 
the activities of Greek merchants to the city of 
NAUKRATTS in the Delta, where they were 
granted Special economic and commercial 
privileges (sec TRADE). Later legend also has it 
that he married the daughter of Apries to the 
PERSIAN king in order to forestall Persian 
designs on Egypt, although this seems unlike¬ 
ly. By conquering parts of Cyprus he gained 
control of the Cypriot fleet, which he used to 
assist his allies in their struggles against the 
Persians. His friendly policy toward Greece 
included the financing of the rebuilding of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi after its destruc¬ 
tion in 548 roc, an act that earned him the epi¬ 
thet l Phi!hellene\ 

He is described by Herodotus as a popular 
ruler of humble origins, who is said to have 
had such a strong inclination for drink that he 
delayed affairs of state in order to indulge in a 
drinking bout. At the end of his long and pros¬ 
perous reign he was succeeded by his son 
FSAMTEK jii (526-525 uc), w r htKc rule was to be 
abruptly ended some six months later by the 
invasion of the new Persian ruler, Cambyses. 

Only a small number of sculptures repre¬ 
senting Ahmose ii have survived, and his name 
was apparently removed from mam of his 
monuments by Cambyses, The buildings he 
constructed at sais, LUTO, Memphis and 
abydos have also been poorly preserved; 
although his tomb. Iterated within the temple 
precincts at Sais, was ransacked in ancient 
rimes, a number of his SHAirrcs have been 
preserved, 

HrOfOixmjs, The histories, trails. A. de Selincourt 
(Harmondsworth, 1972), it, 169-74. 

A, B. Lloyd, < Thc Late Period*, Ancient Egypt-: a 
social history , B. G. Trigger ct aL (Cambridge, 
1985), 285-6, 294, 

Nr Grim.■ u., A history of antieat Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 563-1. 

Ahmose Nefertari 0.1570 1505 nr:) 

Perhaps the most influential of the New 
Kingdom royal women, whose political and 
religious titles, like those of her grandmother 
TETISHER] and mother AHHOTEP I, have helped 
to illuminate the various new political roles 
adopted by women in the early 18th Dynasty 
(sec queens). Horn in the early sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ku, she was described as mint nesto ("king’s 
mother’) in relation to her son amekhotef i 
and kernel nem, mret ("king's principal wife'*) 
in relation to her brother and husband 
Almost, l. She was also the first royal woman to 
have the title heme! netjer (sec god’s wife ok 
amun) bestowed upon her, an act which was 
described in Ahmose i’s Stele of Donations in 


the temple of Amun at Karnak. This title w as 
the one most frequently used by Ahmose 
Nefertari, and it was later passed on to several 
of her female descendants, including her own 
daughter Meritamun and Queen llATSHEi*SUT 
(1475-1458 on). It was once interpreted as an 
heiress' epithet, marking out the woman 
whom the king must marry to legitimize his 
claim to the throne, but it is now considered to 
have been simply a priestly olTice relating to 
the cult of Amun (carrying with it entitlement 
to an agricultural estate and personnel), which 
was to acquire greater political importance 
during the Late Period. 

There is considerable textual evidence for 
Ahmose Nefertari’s involvement in the cult of 
Amun as well as her participation in the quar¬ 
rying and building projects undertaken by her 
husband. One stele even documents the fact 
that Ahmose i sought her approval before 
erecting a cenotaph for TETiSHRRl at Abvdos. 
She seems to have outlived him by a consider¬ 
able period, apparently serving as regent dur¬ 
ing the early years of Amcnhotcp l’s reign. Art 
inscription of the first year of the re:gn of his 
successor, tsiutmose i, suggests tha. she was 
probably still alive even after the death of her 
son. She became the object of a posthumous 
religious cult, sometimes linked with that of 
Amenhntcp I, particularly in connection with 
the workmen’s village at Dl-FK el-medina, 
which they were considered to have jointly 
founded. More than fifty of theThchan tombs 
of private individuals include inscriptions 
mentioning her name. 

M. Gittqn, L '4pouse du dieu A limes Nifertaty y 
2nd ed. (Paris. 1981). 

—, Les divines eponses de la 18 1 dynast ie (Paris, 
1984). 

G. Robins, Women in ancient Egypt (London, 
1993), 43—5. 

A Horizon see \ group 

Aker 

Earth-god whose cult can be traced back to the 
Early Dynastic period. He was most often rep¬ 
resented as a form of "double-sphinx’, consist¬ 
ing ol two lions seated back to back, but he was 
also occasionally portrayed simply as a tract of 
land with lions' heads or human heads at 
either side. The symbolism of Aker was close¬ 
ly associated with the junction of the eastern 
and western horizons in the underworld. 
Because the lions faced towards both sunrise 
and sunset, the god was closely associated with 
the journey of the sun through the under¬ 
world each night. 7*he socket which holds the 
mast of the SOLAR BARK was therefore usually 
identified with Aker. 
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A MIEN ATEN 



AFtOVH’ Detail from die Book of ike Dead of Ant, 
showing Horn represent mg die god Aker J9th 
Dynasty, c.J2S0bC, painted papyrus, (fa 10470) 

M. E Bisson de la Roquk, ‘Motes sur Aker 7 , 
BIFAO 30 (1930), 575-80. 

C dk Wit, Le rote el te sens da lion (Leiden, 1951), 
E, Hornumu, ‘Aker 1 , Lexikon dee Agyptoiogie I, 
cd. W. HeLck, E. Otto and W. Westendotf 
(Wiesbaden, 1975), 1 N—15, 
f. R. OfiDFJM, 'Some notes on the name and the 
iconography of the pod L krVA 2 (1986), 

127-35, 

akh 

One of the live principal dements which the 
Egyptians considered necessary to make up a 
complete personality, the other four being the 
KA, l!A, NAME and SHADOW. The okh W3S 
believed to be the form in which the blessed 
dead inhabited the underworld, and also the 
result of the successful reunion of the ha with 
its ka. Once the akh had been created by this 
reunion, it was regarded as enduring and 
unchanging for eternity. Although the physical 
form of the akh was usually portrayed as a ‘ 
siiAim-like mummiform figure, the word akh 
was written with the sign of the so-called 
crested IR]R (Ceronticus erernitd). 



Detail oj ike coffin of Sent, showing a hieroglyph 
representing ike crested ak b -bad. Middle Kingdom, 
e. 2000 sc, pointed mod, it. IS cm. (k. 430841) 

G. Englund, Akh -menotionrcllgietise dans 
DEgypte phsmomqa r {Uppsala, 1978). 

J. P. Allen, 'Funerary texts and their meaning 1 , 
Muntmies amt magic, ed. P. Lace vara, S . D’Auria, 
and C. H. Roehrig (Boston, 1988), 38-49. 

Akhenalen (Amenhotep iv) (1552-1336 uc) 
The infamous ‘heretic 7 pharaoh, during whose 
reign the art and religion of Egypt were 
marked by rapid change. Born in the early 


fourteenth century rc, he was the son of 
AMENHOTEP ill (1390-1352 Rc) and. Queen TTY. 
When he initially succeeded to the throne, 
probably some years before the death of his 
father (although there is still considerable 
debate as to whether there w as any goregency 
between the two), lie w r as known as 
Amenhotep iv. However, in the first year of his 
reign, he set the tone for a new era bv estab¬ 
lishing a temple at KARNAK dedicated not to 
amun but to the god ATEN, the literal meaning 
of which was ‘the (sun) disc 1 . 

In his fifth regnal year Amenhotep iv made 
two crucial and iconoclastic decisions: he 
changed his name from Amenhotep (\Amun is 
content*) to Akhcnatcn (‘glory of the sun- 
disc 1 ) and he began to construct a new capital 
city called Akhetaten (‘horizon of the A ten 1 ) at 
the site now known as EL-AMAKNA in Middle 
Egypt This newly founded settlement was 
evidently intended to replace both theses and 
Memphis as the religious and secular focus of 
the country. The ensuing phase in Egyptian 
history, consisting of Akhenaten’s reign and 
that of his ephemeral successor Smcnkbkara, 
is therefore described as the Amarna period. 

The major religious innovation of 
Akhenaten’s reign was the vigorous promotion 
of the worship of the aten to the exclusion of 
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above Colossal statue ofAkheimten from Kara ah. 
IHth Dynasty, c.1350 hc, sandstone, it. 3. 96 m, 

(04[rojeS593S) 

the rest of the Egyptian gods, including even 
the state god amun. The reliefs and stelae in 
the temples and tombs of Akhenaten*s reij^n 
repeatedly show the royal family (Akhenaten, 
his wife NLfkrtiti and the royal princesses) 
worshipping and making offerings to the Aren, 
which was depicted as a disc with arms out¬ 
stretched downwards* often preferring was 
sceptres and ainkh signs, symbolizing power 
a nd life respectively The names of other 
deities - especially that of Amun - were 
excised from temple walls in an apparent 
attempt to establish the Aten as a single 
supreme deity, which has led many scholars to 


attribute the introduction of monotheism to 
Akhenaten mistakenly. 

it has also been asserted* primarily on the 
basis of the evidence of the AMARNA letters 
(diplomatic correspondence between the 
Amarna pharaohs and their vassals in 
smA—P alestine)* that Akhenaten neglected 
foreign policy and allowed the Egyptian 
"empire’ in western Asia.to be severely eroded. 
There is, however, a certain amount of evi¬ 
dence for Asiatic campaigning during his 
reign, and it is also possible that the iconogra¬ 
phy of the period was deliberately underplay ¬ 
ing the view of the king as warrior. It should 
also he borne in mind that the view of foreign 
policy in other reigns during the New 
Kingdom tends to be automatically distorted 
in that it derives principally from Egyptian 
temple reliefs and papyri rather than from 
genuine diplomatic documents such as the 
Amarna Letters. 

After a sole reign of only about eighteen 
years, Akhenaten was succeeded first by an 
ephemeral figure called Smenkhkara (which 
may even have been a pseudonym for 
Nefertiti) and soon afterwards by 
Tuiankhaten, who may have been a younger 
son of Amenhotcp in or a son of Akhenaten. 
Within a few years the city at el-Amama had 
been abandoned in favour of the traditional 
administrative centre at Memphis, and the 
new king had changed his name to 
Tutankhamun* effectively signalling the end of 
the supremacy of the Aten. 

The final mystery of the ‘Amarna period* is 
the disappearance of the bodies of Akhenaten 
and his immediate family. The royal tomb 
which Akhenaten had begun to build tor him¬ 


self in a secluded wadi to the ea*t of el- 
Amama appears never to have been completed 
and there is little evidence to suggest .hat any¬ 
one other than Meketaten (one of Akhenaten J s 
daughters) was actually buried there. In 191)7 
Theodore Davis discovered the body of a 
young male member of the royal family in 
Tomb 55 in ihc v/luty or the KINGS* appar¬ 
ently rd interred with a set of funerary equip¬ 
ment mainly belonging to Queen Tiy This 
mummy was once identified as that of 
Akhenaten (a view still accepted by some 
Egyptologists) but most scholars now hypoth¬ 
esize that it may have been Smenkhkara. 

G.T. Martin, The royal total> ot el^Amarna, 

2 vols (London, 1914-8% 

D. B. Redford, Akhenaten the heretic king 
(Princeton* I9fi4). 

J. D. Ray, ^Review of Redford* D, Akhenaten 
the heretic king\ GM fib (1985)* fil-.L 
C. Ajjjrhj, Akhenaten: king of Egypt (London, 
1988). 

Akh elate n see (tell) el-amarna 

Altllmini (anc. Ipu* Khent-Mim) 

Town-site on the east bank of the Nile oppo¬ 
site modern Sohag, which was the capital of 
Lhe ninth Nome of Upper Egypt during the 
Pharaonic period (rJI 00-332 BC). The earliest 
surviving remains are Old and Middle 
Kingdom rock-tombs, which were severely 
plundered during the 1880s, much of the 

Coffin of the woman Tamm n tearing daily dress, 
from the Raman-period cemetery at Akhndni, 2nd 
century ,m, gilded and painted carttmnage and 
stucco, ft. 1.5 m. (ea29586) 
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Funerary equipment subsequently being dis¬ 
persed among various collections. At around 
this time a large number of Late Period buri¬ 
als were unearthed. The tombs were first exca¬ 
vated by Percy Newberry in 1912 and more 
recently re-examined by Naguib Kanawati. 
The city originally included a number of tem¬ 
ples dedicated to min, the god or fertility, but 
few stone buildings have survived from the 
Dynastic period, owing to the widespread 
plundering of the site in the fourteenth centu¬ 
ry ad. Recent excavations by Egyptian archae¬ 
ologists, however, have uncovered colossal 
statues of ramesfs u (1279-1213 bc) and 
MerhamiiiL The cemeteries of the Christian 
period [ad 395-641), which were excavated in 
the late nineteenth century, have yielded many 
examples of wool, linen and silk fabrics which 
have Formed part of the basis for a chronolog¬ 
ical framework For the study of textiles 
between the Hellenistic and Islamic periods 
(t.300 BC—A. lj 700), 

P. E- NEWBERRY, The inscribed tombs of 

Ekhmim*, LAAA 4 (1912), 101-20- 

K. P. Kuhlmann, "Der Felstempel des Ejebei 

Akhmim\ MDAIK 35 (1979), 165-88. 

N. Kanawati, Rock tombs i j el-Hawamish: the 
cemetery of Akktmwty 6 vols [Sydney; I980-), 

5- McNally, 'Survival of a city: excavations at 
Akhmim** NARCE 116(1981-2), 26^30. 

K. R Kuhlmann, Matcrialen zur ArchMlogk und 
Geschichte des Rnutnes von Achtmtn (Main/, 

1983), 

E. J. Brovarski, VVkhmim in the Old Kingdom 
and First Intermediate Period', Melanges Gamal 
Eddin Mfrh/itor, 1 (Cairo, 1985). 

Akkadian 

Term used to denote a group of Semitic lan¬ 
guages that first appeared in northern 
MESOPOTAMIA, in the third millennium BC, 
when the south of the country was still domi¬ 
nated by non-Semitic Sumerian speakers. By 
extension, the term is also used to refer to the 
material culture of northern Mesopotamia, 
particularly that of the dynasty founded by 
Sargon the Great (Sharrufcin; 2334-2279 bc). 
The Akkadians adopted the Sumerians* 
CUNF.tform writing system in order to write 
down their own language. They began gradu¬ 
ally to infiltrate SUMER during its Early 
Dynastic period (c3100-Z686 tit':). Such infil¬ 
tration can be seen from the Semitic names of 
scribes at the southern site of Abu Salabikh 
who wrote in Sumerian; it is likely that many 
people were bilingual even before the unifica¬ 
tion of Sumer with Akkad. Akkadian is divid¬ 
ed into Old Akkadian used in the third millen¬ 
nium and Assyrian and Babylonian in the sec¬ 
ond and first millennia and is related to Arabic 


and Hebrew. The Sumerian language, on the 
other hand, has no dose relatives, 

Akkadian quickly became established as the 
lingua franca of the ancient Near East, and 
remained so over a long period, so that lor 
example most of the am arm letters (diplo¬ 
matic correspondence between Egypt and the 
Levant in the mid-fourteenth century bc) are 
written in the Babylonian language, which is a 
late Form of Akkadian. 

X Oates, Baby Ion y 2nd ed. (London, 1986), 
22-59, 

G. Roux, Anrtait Iraq, 3rd ed. [Harmondsworth, 
1992), 146-60 

alabaster, Egyptian alabaster 

The terms 'alabaster* or ‘Egyptian alabaster 7 
have often been used by Egy ptologists to refer 



Static vessel from the tomb cfTutankhamm, 
inscribed with the cartouche of Thatmose til anti 
detail:; of in capacity (14.5 hm or 6.67 litres), c .N50 
wr; travertine, ft. 41.5 cm. { Cairo, \n 410, 

REPRODUCED COURTESY t)V Tito GRIFFITH f.\Srin -mJ 

to a type of white or translucent stone used in 
Egyptian statuary and architecture, which is a 
Form of limestone (calcium carbonate) more 
accurately described as travertine. From the 
Early Dynastic period onwards travertine was 
increasingly used for the production uf Funer¬ 
ary vessels, as well as statuary and altars; it 
occurs principally in the area of Middle 
Egypt, the main Pharaonic source being mat- 
nub, about 18 km southeast of the New 
Kingdom city at el-Amarna. 

The use of the term alabaster is further 
complicated by the fact that the material often 
described by Egyptologists as 'gypsum 1 , a 


form of calcium sulphate quarried principally 
at Umm cl-Sawwan in the Fay it m region, may¬ 
be legitimately described as ‘alabaster*, 

J. A. Harrell, 'Misuse uf the term "alabaster** in 
Egyptology’, GM 119 (1990), 37-42. 

D. and R. Klemm, 'Caleb-Alabaster odcr 
Travertin? Bemerkungen zu Sinn und Unsinn 
petrographisehen Bc/ciehnungen in der 
Agyptologie 1 , CM 122 (1991), 57-70. 

alcoholic beverages 

Beer (kcnkel), the most common of the 
alcoholic beverages, formed an important part 
of the Egyptian diet. This would he prepared 
in the household, or by brewers if it was for 
use in rations of state employees. The 
Egyptian process for making beer began w ith 
the' preparation of partially baked cakes of bar¬ 
ley bread - They were placed on a screen over a 
vat or }ar, and water was poured over them 
until they dissolved and drained in to the vat, 
whereupon the resulting mixture was left in a 
warm place to Ferment. It has been suggested 
that stale bread may have been used as a sub¬ 
stitute. Research by Ddwen Samuel has chal¬ 
lenged this traditional view by suggesting that 
bread was not used. However barley, emmer, 
or a mixture of both, arc evident in beer 
residues. Often a variety of flavourings were 
added to the brew, including dates, honey and 
spices. The sugar from dates or honeyed 
bread would also have speeded up the fermen¬ 
tation. The brew was not necessarily very alco¬ 
holic, but had a high nutritional value, and was 
therefore an important part of the Egyptian 
diet (see ixjOd). In the first century BC 
Diodorus Siculus praised the quality of 
Egyptian beer, describing it as barely inferior 
to wine. 

Roth red and white wine (m j />) were regu¬ 
larly drunk and there are many tomb-paint¬ 
ings showing grapes being harvested and 
pressed, notably those in the tomb of Nakht at 
Thebes [tt 52). The juice was collected in vats 
for fermentation, and when part-fermented 
was decanted into amphorae and left to 
mature, sometimes for several years. It then 
might be filtered again and have spices or 
honey added before finally being transported 
in amphorae. These vessels are Frequently 
inscribed on the shoulder or have stamps 
impressed on the mud sealings, Often the 
inscription lists the king’s regnal year, the vari¬ 
ety of wine, its vineyard, its owner atid the 
person responsible For production. In effect 
this served the same purpose as modem wine 
labels and as a result the locations of certain 
vineyards are known. The Delta, the western 
pari of the coast, the Oases of kiiarjga and 
dakHLA and the Kynopolis area of Middle 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 



ABOVE Copy t) f a mne-making scene in the Theban 
tomh ofKhaem waxes (rtlhl). New Kingdom, 

Ritual msf for *Wine of Lower Egypt for the 
deceased lady Nodjmf, 18th Dynasty, is. 79 an. 
(£459774 )" 



Egypt seem to have been especially favoured. 
Wines might also be imported From 
SYR]A—Palestine and, biter, GREECE^ and there 
were a number of fruit wines made from dates, 
figs and pomegranates. 

Alcohol was often taken in excess, and a 
number of private tombs, such as that of 
Djeserkaraseneb (rr38), are decorated with 
scenes showing guests exhibiting signs of 
nausea during banquets. In the depiction of a 
banquet in the tomb of Paheri at fjjcab, a 
female guest says, ‘Give me eighteen cups of 
wine, .for I wish to drink until drunkenness, 
my inside is like straw’. Such drunkenness was 
regarded as indicative of the abundance of the 
feast and therefore to be encouraged. 

The best-known mythical instance of 
drunkenness was the intoxication of sekhmet 
the lioness-goddess in The Destruction trf 
Mankind, while the Greek historian 
Herodotus recorded that the festival of 
(iASTET the cat-goddess was renowned for Ils 
drunkenness. 

H. Wilson, Egyptian fond a ad drink (Aylesbury, 

m#} r 

J, GELLER, TrOm prehistory to history: beer in 
Egypt', The followers of Harm, ed. PI Friedman 
and B. Adams (Oxford, 1992), 19-26, 

E. SihOUiial, Lift in undent Egypt (Cambridge, 
1992), 104-5,127-8,225. 

Alexander the Great (.152-523 hc) 

In 332 fsc the second Persian occupation of 
Egypt ended with the arrival of the armies of 
Alexander the Great, Born in Macedonia in 
352 BC, Alexander had already conquered 
much of western Asia and the Levant before 
his arrival in Egypt, which appears to have 
been closer to a Lriumpbal procession chan an 
invasion. It was in keeping with this sense of 


renewal rather than invasion that Alexander 
immediately made sacrifices to the gods at 
Memphis and visited SIWA OASIS in the Libyan 
Desert, where the oracle of amun-ka officially 
recognized him as the god's sun, thus appar- 



Silver coin hearing the head of Alexander the 
Great, c 330 »c, t>. 2.7 an. (Cm3971e) 

ently restoring the true pharaonic line. In a 
later attempt to bolster bis claims to the royal 
succession, it was suggested, somewhat 
Implausibly, in the Alexander Rrnmnu't, that he 
was not the son of Phil ip n of Macedonia hut 
the result of a liaison between his mother 
Olympias and NECTANF.BO II (360-343 1C), the 
last native Egyptian pharaoh. 

In 331 hc, having founded the city of 
ALEXANDRIA , Alexander left Egypt to continue 
his conquest of the Achaemenid empire (see: 
PERSIA), leaving the country in the control of 
two Greek officials; Kleomenes of Nmkratis, 
who was empowered to collect taxes from the 
newly appointed local governors, and PTOLE¬ 
MY, son of Lagos, one of his generals, com¬ 
mander of the Egyptian army. Although cer¬ 
tain monuments, such as the inner chapel of 
the temple of Amun at LUXOR, bear depictions 
of Alexander firmly establishing him as 
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pharaoh, he must have hah little opportunity to 
make any personal impact on the Egyptian 
political and economic structure, and it 
appears that, for a decade or so after his depar¬ 
ture, the country suffered from a lack of strong 
leadership In 323 bc, however, he died of a 
fever and although attempts were made on 
behalf of his half-brother Philip Arrhidaeus 
(323-317 BC) and his son Alexander IV (317- 
310 BC) to hold the newly acquired empire 
together, it eventually dissolved into a number 
of separate kingdoms ruled by his generals 
and their descendants. In Egypt Ptolemy at 
first functioned as a general alongside the 
viceroy Kleomenes^ but eventually he became 
the first Ptolemaic ruler of Egypt alter Lhe 
death of Alexander iv, in 305 ut:. It was 
Ptolemy l (305-285 jtc) who was said to have 
placed the body of Alexander the Great in a 
golden coffin at Alexandria. His tomb was 
probably in the Soma (royal mausoleum), tra- 
ditionnllv located under the Mosque of Nebi 
Daniel in central Alexandria, but so far it has 
not been found. 

W. W. Tarn, Alexander ike Great, 2 vols 
(Cambridge, 1948). 

A, Burn, Alexander the Great and the Middle 
East, 2nd cd. (Hannondsworth, 1973). 

N, G. L, Hammond, Alexander the Great: King, 
Cttmusander andStatesman, 3rd cd. (Bristol, 1989). 

Alexandria (anc. Raqote) 

Greco-Roman city situated on a narrow penin¬ 
sula at the western end of the Mediterranean 
coast of Egypt- It was founded by Alexander 
the Great on the site of an earlier Egyptian 
settlement called Raqote, archaeological traces 
of which have so far been found only in the 
form of the pre-Ptolemaic seawalls to the 
north and west of the island of Pharos. 
Alexattdcr is said to have entrusted the design 
of the city to the architect Dcinokrates and the 
official Kleomcnes, but the principal buildings 
were not completed until the reign of Ptolemy 
ei Philadelphia (285-249 nc). 

During the Ptolemaic and Roman periods 
fr r 332 bc—ad 395) Alexandria was a thriving 
cosmopolitan city; by 320 jk: it had replaced 
Memphis as the capital of Egypt and by the 
mid-first century m it had a population of 
about half a million, including substantial num¬ 
bers of Greeks and jews, With its gridded street 
plan, it was essentially a Greek rather than an 
Egyptian city, and its identity was so strong that 
it was known as Akxandrea ad Atgypitm'. 
Alexandria ‘beside 1 Egypt rather than within it, 
as if it were a separate country in its own right. 
In the late first century ad the Roman orator 
Dio of Prusa even went so far as to describe 
Egypt as a mere appendage to Alexandria. 



The most famous ancient buildings at 
Alexandria were the Library and Museum, 
which are supposed to have been burned 
down, along with an irreplaceable collection of 
papvri, in the third century AD. The tnapr 
monuments of the Ptolemaic and Roman peri¬ 
ods were the sekaFEUM (a temple dedicated to 


above View of the underground chambers of Kom 
el-Shiigajii, Alexandria. lsi-2ml centuries ad. 
(graham uahrssqn) 

LEFT Schist head from a statue of a young man, 
showing a etmthituif ion of Greek and Egyptian 
sculptural traits, from Alexandria, c. 1st century 

m:, ft, 24.5 cm. (fa$S253) 

the god sera pis, which may have housed part 
of the library collection), the Caesarium. a 
Roman stadium and Kom el-Shugafa (a 
labyrinth of rock-cut tombs dating to the first 
two centuries ad). The Alexandrian 'pharos 1 , 
constructed in the early Ptolemaic period on 
the islet of Pharos about 1,5 km off the coast, 
was probably the earliest known lighthouse, 
but unfortunately virtually nothing has sur¬ 
vived. Excavations at Kom cl-Dikka, near the 
Mosque of Nebi Daniel, have revealed the 
remains of the central city during the Roman 
period, including a small theatre, baths, a 
gymnasium complex and a possible school¬ 
room. Apart from the fortress of Qait Bey on 
the Pharos peninsula, which may incorporate a 
few stray blocks from the ancient lighthouse, 
there are few surviving Islamic monuments at 
Alexandria, 

The archaeological exploration of the city has 
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been complicated by the 1 fact that antiquities 
from all over Egypt were gathered together in 
Alexandria cither to adorn new temples or in 
preparation for their transportation to other 
parts of the Roman and Byzantine empires, liath 
Cleopatra's Needle (now on the Embankment in 
London) and the Central Park obelisk in New 
York once stood in the Caesarium, having been 
brought there From thutmose ill's temple to R-j- 
Atuin at ti]£J JDKMJS. 

Little excavation has taken place in the 
ancient town itself, which lies directly below 
the modern citj centre, hut parts of the road 
leading from the river port to the sea-harbour 
were examined in 1874. One oft lie most strik¬ 
ing surviving monuments is Pumper's Pillar, a 
granite column which was actually erected by 
foe Roman emperor Diocletian in i. u> 297, 
dose to the site of the Serapeum. 

L. Bricoa, AIexamtr& ad. itgyptum^ ling. mins. 
(Bergamo, 1922), 

K. IVL Forsteb, . Alexandria: a history and guide 
(London, 1922). 

V. M. Fkasi:h, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 3 vols 
(Oxford, 1972). 

[4. KOUTJAJ, ‘Rcehcrchefc ardiiteetoniquesdans 
Its thertnes et le theatre de Kom el-Dikksi a 
Alexandriek Dot wmisih-hyzaiitirMche A^pten^ 
ed. G. Grimm et ah (d rier, 1983), 187-94. 

A. K. Bowman, Egypt after the phamofo 
(London, I486), 294-33. 

L. Can fob A, The vanished library , trans M. Ryle 
(London, 1989). 

altar 

In the temples nl ancient Egypt, ihe altar 
(khat) was used to carry offerings intended to 
propitiate deities or the deceased. The traver¬ 
tine ('Egyptian alabaster 1 ) altar in the sun tem¬ 
ple of Nyuserra (2445 2421 in.) at Abu Gui'sb 
is one of the mosi impressive surviving exam¬ 
ples, it consists of a huge monolithic circular 
slab surrounded by four other pieces of Ixaver 
t:nc, each can ed in the form of a hetefi (*affer- 
ing 1 ) sign. In the temple of A.MLN at kars-ik a 
pink granite altar in the form of a hetep sign 
(now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo) was 
erected by Thutmnse ill (1479-1425 m.) in 1 he 
'-Middle Kingdom court 1 . Relief scenes carved 
cm the front of this altar show two kneeling 
figures of the king presenting offerings to 

Aimm-Ra. 

In the New Kingdom (1550-1969 nr) many 
large-scale stone temple altars were provided 
with ramps or sets of" steps. A massive lime 
ivone altar dedicated to Ra-Horakhty, still in 
sHu on the upper terrace of the temple of 
Hatshepsuc at t)eir el-Bahri, was furnished 
^nh a flight of fen steps on its western side. 
4 he Great Temple of the Aten at el-A mama is 


known to have included a targe central altar 
approached by a ramp, as well as courtyards 
full of hundreds of stone offering tables. 

From the Eate Period (747-332 m ) 
onwards, Egypt began to lie more influenced 
by I lellenistie and Syrian forms of worship 


Amara West, perhaps initially set up as a 
base for gold-mining anti trading expeditions 
further to the south, appears to have taken 
over from the town of scm.kb as the seat of the 
Deputy of Kush (Upper Nubia). Fhc site 
included a stone-built temple of the time of 



The great travertine altar at (he sun temple of 
king A ] aiserra at Abu Gurak .irauml the circular 
central part of the altar are arranged fimr hetep 
(offering) signs. {/■: t: ^ tutOtMw) 

and the “horned altar 1 , consisting oE a stone or 
brick built block with raised corners, was 
introduced from Syria-Palcstinc. Such an 
altar was erected iti front of ihc early 
Ptolemaic tomb of Phimuiis, a chief priest of 
Thoth, at I’una el-Gebek bee also tilTERISG 
TABLE- 

G. jEQLUiR, “AutcP, lilt: 10 19 (1922), 236-49. 

I. Su va, ‘Balustrades, stairs and altars in the cult 
of the A ten at el-Ama nvt\ JK.-t 80 (1994), 194-27 



Plan i.'/ the site of Anmra I f 'est. 


Amara 

The remains of two Nubian towns (Amara West 
and East) arc located about 180 km south of 
Uadi I lalla on either side of die Nile. The walled 
settlement of Amara West, occupy ing an area o( 
about 60,000 sq. m, was a colonial establishment 
founded by the Egyptians in the Rarnesside pm- 
od ([ .1295-1069 lie), when most of Ntibia was 
effectively regarded as part til" Egypt. At Amara 
East there was once a town and temple elating to 
the Mcnoitic (see MEKOF.) period (f,300 Etf: 
id 55(1), but only the depleted remains of the 
enclosure wall are still visible at the site.. 


Kameses m, as well as cemeteries, some con¬ 
temporary with the town and Others daling to 
the n.'UJ.ANA period (c, u> 400—543), 

L, Kiku ix, “Notes ami nc^s’,.7 IL f 22 (1936), 
191-2, 

11- W. IN lItvi v\, ‘Preliminary excavation reports 
on Amara West’, JEA 24, 25, 34 (1938, 1939, 
1948). 

B. J. Kk.wi\ “Fortified towns in Nubia 1 , .Uair, 
settlement ami urbanism^ ed. R L eko et aE. 
(London, 1972), 651-6. 

R A. Spencer, Amaru Hist (London, 1997). 
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Amarna, (Tell) el- (anc. Akhetatcn) 

Site of a city, located about 2BO km south of 
Cairo, founded by the pharaoh Akhenaten 
(1352-1336 ik:). Abruptly abandoned follow¬ 
ing Akhenaten’s death, after an occupation of 
only about twenty-five to thirty years, el- 
Amama is the best-preserved example of an 
Egyptian settlement of the New Kingdom, 
including temples, palaces and large areas of 
mud-brick private housing. There are also two 
groups of rock-tombs (largely unfinished) at 
the northern and southern ends of the semi¬ 
circular hay rtf cliffs to the east of the city; 
these were built for the high officials of the 
city, such as the priest Panehsy and chief of 
police Mahu- The plundered and vandalized 
remains of the royal tombs of Akhenatcn and 
his family, several kilometres to the east of the 
cliffs, were rediscovered in the late 1880s. 

Unfortunately, because of the peculiarities 
of the sitd.s historical background, the city of 
Akheiaten is unlikely to have been typical or 
Egyptian cities; nevertheless it presents an 
invaluable opportunity to study the patterning 
of urban life in Egypt during the fourteenth 
century nc. It was founded in about 1350 BC 
and abandoned about twenty years later; the 
dearth of subsequent settlement has ensured 
remarkable preservation of the city plan, 'The 
site as a whole is contained within a semi¬ 
circular bay of cliffs approximately 10 kin long 
and a maximum of 5 km wide; the city itself 
stretches for about 7 km along the eastern 
bank of the Nile. The total population of the 
main city at el-A mama has been estimated at 
between twenty thousand and fifty thousimd- 

Much of the western side of the city, 
including houses, harbours and the main 
palace of the king, 1ms now vanished under the 
modern cultivation. However, a large number 
of structures have been preserved in the desert 
to the east, along with the wells, grain-silos, 
bakeries and refuse dumps that comprise the 
basic framework of production and consump¬ 
tion throughout the community. The nucleus 
of the city, the main components of which are 
described in contemporary inscriptions at the 
site, was a set of official buildings - principal¬ 
ly temples, palaces and magazines — called the 
‘Island of Aten Distinguished in jubilees'. 

The three main residential zones of the city 
(the so-called north suburb, south suburb and 
north city) arc characterized by a much more 
haphazard layout than the carefully planned 
central city; the manner in which they devel¬ 
oped, with the spaces between the earliest 
large houses gradually being filled up with 
smaller clusters of houses, is usually described 
as “organic'. There are also three small areas ol 
planned settlement at d-Amama; a block of 
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Plan fifth? city of Akhtftiten at d-Amarna. 

terraced buildings in the centre of rhe city, 
(known as the ‘clerks' houses’), a rectangular 
walled settlement located in relative isolation, 
more than a kilometre to the east of the main 
city (the ‘workmen’s village') and an area of 
drystone temporary accommodation situated 
about halfway between the latter and the cliffs 
(the ‘stone village 1 ). 

Over the last hundred years the site has 
been examined by a succession of excavators, 
including Flinders Petrie, Howard Carter and 
Leonard Woolley. Since the late 1970s an 
expedition from the Egypt Exploration 


Society has produced the first detailed survey 
plan of the entire site, as well as excavating and 
re examining a number of parts of the city, 
including the workmen's village, the small 
Aten temple and the newly identified Amarna- 
period temple of Kom d-Nana, 

W. M. E Fktrie, Trfl d-Amansa (London, 1894). 
N, fw. G- Daviks, Th? rock tombs ofEtAmania, 
h vols (London, 1903-8). 

T. E. Pj'.et ct ah. The city &J'Akhettalen y 3 vols 
(London, 1923-51). 

G. T- Martin, The royal fomb at el-Amama, 

2 vols (London, 1974-89). 

L. Borc!iardt and LI. Ricke, Die lV$hnkdusfr in 
Tdt d-Airtarna (LSerlin, 19&0). 
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Fragment tfpainteJptiirmenf from cr building 
caUedihe Mo)'it- -fieri uf e/-. iwartia , shaping ducks 
flytng out of a papyrus thicket. I'Sfh Dynasty , 
c./JJWitc; paintedplaster, u. 93 cm. (ksSF6I7) 

13. J, Kemp (ed,) h Amania reports r-vi (London, 
198^95). 

13. J, Kemp, Ancient Egypt: anatomy of a 
Civilization (London, 1989), 261-317. 

Amaru a Letters 

Important cache of documents from EL- 

amarna, discovered in 1887 by a village 
woman digging ancient mud-brick for use 
as fertiliser (Arabic seholeh). This discover) 
led to further illicit diggings and the 
appearance of a number of day Cuneiform 
tablets on the antiquities market. Their 
importance was not immediately recog¬ 
nized, and many passed into private hands, 
but Wallis liudge of the British Museum 
believed the tablets tu be genuine and pur¬ 
chased a number uf them; his view was con¬ 
firmed by A. H. Sayee. The tablets are held 
by the British Museum, the Bodcmuscum 


in Berlin, the Louvre, and the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo, 

There are 382 known tablets, most of which 
derive from the £ Place of Lhe Letters of 
Pharaoh 1 , a building identified as the official 
‘records office' in the central city at eh 
A mama. Their exact chronology is still debat¬ 
ed, but they span a fi fiecn-to-I h iriy -year peri¬ 
od [depending upon interpretations of co- 
regencies at this time), beginning around year 
thirty of VMENJiOTEF lij (1390-1352 PC) and 
e\tending no later than the first year of 
nJi'ANKJI AMUN’s reign [1336-1327 rat:), with 
the majority dating to the time of akiieevatem 
(1352-1336 HE). Most are written in a dialect 
of the ik kaIhan language, which was the lin- 
gua franca of the rime, although the languages 
of the Assyrians, lirmTES and Hurrians 
(mitanni) are also represented. 

All but thirtv-twu of the documents in the 
archive are items of diplomatic correspon¬ 
dence between Egypt and either the great 
powers in western Asia, such as Babylonia 
and Assyria, or the vassal states of SYRIA and 
rui.STINE, They provide a fascinating picture 


of the relationship between Egypt mid these 
states, although there arc very few letters from 
the Egyptian ruler. The state of the empire 
under Akhenaten is poignantly documented 
in the increasing])' desperate pleas for assis¬ 
tance from Svro-Palestinian cities under 
siege. As well as giving insights into the polit¬ 
ical conditions of the time, the letters also 
shed light on trade relations, diplomatic 
MARRIAGE and the values of particular com- 



Ttihhtfnm d-Aomrm. inscribed with a cuneiform 
letter from TuskraUtt vfMitmtni toAmenhatep l if, 
ISih Dymisty, e. 1354 sc, clay, if. 9 cm, {wa2979A) 

modifies such as GLASS, GOLD and die newly 
introduced iron, while the various forms of 
address employed in the letters indicate the 
standing of the writers vis-a-vis the Egyptian 
court. 

C. Aldred, AJthenatrn, King of Egypt (London, 
1988), 183-94. 

E. F. Campbell, The chronology of the Amnrna 
Letters (Baltimore, 1964), 

B. j. Kemp, Ancient Egypt; anatom\> oft) 
avihc-ottot) (Tendon, 1989), 223-5. 

W, I.. Mur in. The Aomma Letter* (London, 1992). 

Amasis see ahmose ii 

Amenemhat (Ammenemes) 

Four of the IZth-Dynasty pharaohs held the 
‘birth name 1 Amenemhat ('Amutt is at the 
head')* while the rest, apart from Queen 
SO^EKNEFERU, took the name of SEINE SRET. 

Amcticmhai I Seketepihra (1985-1955 bc) 
was the son of a priest called Senusrct and a 
woman called Nofret. 1 le was Lhc fir^L ruler of 
the 12th Dynasty, but he is probably already 
attested at the end of the 1 trh Dynasty, when. 
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as the vizier of micntuhcitep i\ (1992-1985 
nc:), he led Lin expedition along the Wadi 
Llammamnt to the Red Soli, 

Mils Ilorus name, Wehem mesut (‘he who 
repeats births’), was no doubt chosen to cele¬ 
brate the inauguration of the new dynasty. It is 
possible that the literary work known as The 
Disarms e of Ncfirty, in which the emergence 
of a ruler called Ameny is supposed to have 
been foretold by a prophet in the Old 
kingdom, was composed partly in order to 
legitimize his accession* ] le moved the royal 
residence to the newly established town of 
Amcnenihantjmw y; in the \irinity of Kt.-t.T.sirr, 
thus shilling the focus of the country north¬ 
wards, He also reorganized the ai>mi\intra- 
rro\, ensuring ihaL provincial power was in 
the hands of his supporters* appointing new 
governors at Asyut, Cusae and Elephantine 
and reintroducing conscription into the army. 
He founded a new fortress at Scnma in the 
region of the second Nile cataract, thus treat¬ 
ing the first of a string of 12th-Dynasty 
fortresses which probably gave the Egyptians a 
stranglehold over economic contacts with 
Upper Nubia and the countries further south 
in Africa. 

He may also have introduced the practice of 
fiORKGKMiY by allowing his successor fo rule 
alongside him for the last few years of his 
reign, Lb Lis helping to ensure a smooth transi¬ 
tion from one ruler to the nest. Since he him¬ 
self appears to have been assassinated as a 
result of a hakim conspiracy, this precaution 
proved lo be fully justified, ant! he was sue 
eeeded by Ills son ScniLsrct I (t%5-l92fJ nc), 
who had already been effectively in charge of 
foreign policy. The political and social reper¬ 
cussions of this traumatic end to his reign 
were reflected in two new literary works: The 
Talc of Simhe and The /rntruetmi of 
. Imenemkai t (the latter being the source of the 
assassination story). Amenemhai’s funerary 
complex at i:i. i.isit'i reintroduced the Old 
Kingdom pyramid-sty le royal tomb. 

Amenemhaf ft Nubfoturd. (1922-1878 ut.) 
succeeded lo the throne after a two-year o> 
regency with his father .SenusreE r, who had 
already consolidated Egyptian control over 
Nubia with the establishment of several fur¬ 
ther fortresses. Amcncmhai u’s reign was 
therefore relatively peaceful, and ii is to his 
reign that the toij treasure 1 dates: (he variety 
of trade items or ‘tribute’ represented in 
this hoard suggests that contacts with west¬ 
ern Asia anti the Mediterranean world were 
flourishing. The discovery of statuary of 
Amenemhat’s daughters and officials at a 
iui miter of sites in .Syria-Palcsline also indi¬ 
cates that Egyptian influence in the Levant 


was continuing to grow. The pyramid com¬ 
plex of Amcnemhat ii at miisnuR included a 
mortuary temple and causeway, excavated by 
de Morgan in 1894-5, but the valley temple 
has not yet been discovered. 

imenemfmi Hi Nmaairti (1855-1808 nc) 
was the son ofSenusret iu and the sixth ruier 
of the 12th Dynasty. I Its reign evidently rep¬ 
resented the most prosperous, phase of the 
dynasty; with the military achievements of his 
predecessors allowing him to exploit the eco- 



Gnimle kettdoj . imenemkal ///, hearing a ttmrphtg 
inscription >f the 22tsdDynasty. Late 12th f)ynmt}\ 
c JH29 m^fram Bitktsiis, tt. 77 cm. fm 1063) 

nomic resources of Nubia and Syria Palestine 
as well as the mineral deposiis of the Sinai and 
Eastern Desert. He is particularly associated 
with the economic and political rise of the 
Kay urn region, where he completed a large- 
scale irrigation project inaugurated by his 
father, Hi's sun iving monuments in the area 
include two colossal granite slatues ol himself 
at tliahmu, temples to suiti-.k and «t.\t.\t tit a( 
k iman Fares (M ed ine i el - Kay u m) ;nd 
MhliiMiT wuin respectively, and two pyramid 
complexes. Like his father and grandfather, lie 
WLts buried in a pyramid complex at Dahshur, 
where the mud-brick pyramid has been 
stripped of iis limestone outer casing, but the 
black granite pyramid ion, inscribed with his 
name, has survived. I Iis second complex, at 
ii \w un, included the multi-roomed mortuary 
temple known to Classical authors as the 
‘Labyrinth", 

htierietuftit/ fi iiaukhtrrura (1808 1799 in.) 
was the son of Amcnemhat ill and the Iasi male 
ruler of the 12th Dynasty. He completed his 
fathers temples nr Med met Maadi and proba¬ 
bly also built the unusual temple at Qtsr cl 
Sagha in die northeastern Favum, hut his 
reign was otherwise short and comparatively 


uneventful, perhaps representing the begin 
rung of Lhe decline of the Middle kingdom, 
His pyramid complex was possibly the south¬ 
ern monument ai Mazghuna, about 5 km lo 
the south of those at Dahshur. 

G. PtiSKNKR, Uiienitureet politique dam TBgppte 
de hi XfF dymtsTte (Pad§, 1969). 

N. Gri,mai.,T history of ancient Egypt (Oxford, 

1992), 158—81. 

Amenhotep (Amcnophix) 

"Birth name* (or nomen), meaning ‘Anion is 
contend, which was included in the HOVAl/m - 
Ul.ARVof four 18lh-Dynasty rulers. 

. hucithotep t Djeserktira (1525-1504 in.) was 
the son of wixu.isi' r and xt ivu>si-: \iiramm, 
and the second pharaoh of the 18th Dynasty. 
I le appears to have pacified Nubia, established 
a temple al the Nubian town of Sait and 
appointed Turi as vru jujv oe- klsii. Me was 
probably still very young when he came to the 
throne, so it is likely that bts mother served as 
regent for the first part of his reign. They are 
jointly credited with the foundation of the 
royal tomb-workers’ village at diur iu-.uremia, 
where [hey consequently enjoyed personal 
religious culls until lhe late Raniessitle period. 
His burial-place remains unidentified, 
ah hough his tomb is mentioned in an official 
inspection list of the sixteenth year of Raineses 
rx's reign (t'.llll itrHe is known to have 
been the Itrst pharaoh to build a separate mor¬ 
tuary temple (or "mansion of millions of' 
years’) at iwm i-T-HAHRI, some distance away 
from the tomb itself However, his mortuary 
chapel was later obliterated by the temple of 
IL.vi st ii.rsL T i, Ltotl u is not clear whether he was 
buried ai Dra Abu d-Nagu (see ti nutiiN}, 
alongside his ]7th-Dviiasiy ancestors, or in an 
unrecognized tomb in lhe VALJ.FV ot- Till 
KENCrS {perhaps the uninscribed Tomb kv,i 9, 
although work in the 1990s suggests other¬ 
wise:) hi is body; on lhe other hand* has sur¬ 
vived, having been reburied in a cache at di.jr 
K 1.-13AI3R]. 11 still has an excellent cAEmiNAYc.i. 
face-mask and bad been re wrapped by lhe 
priests who moved it in the 21si Dynasty; it is 
the only royal mummy that has not been 
unwrapped in modern times. 

-tweTthattp If iakheperurtt (1427-14(H) tic.) 
was the seventh ruler of the 18th Dynasty and 
coregen I and successor to his father, I'titi 
MOsi. i. (1477 1425 istHe was horn at mi.xi- 
pnrs, his mother being (jucen Meritra- 
Hatshepsut, The surviving reliefs and lexis 
give the impression that he prided himself on 
Ins physical prowess, although ii is equally 
possible tiiai a new heroic image of the mm;- 
miii' was simply being adopted. Emulating the 
military successes of his father, he undertook 
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three campaigns into SYRIA, but no military 
activity seems to have; been considered neces¬ 
sary in Nubia, where he appointed Usersatct 
as viceroy or kl .si i and ordered various pro¬ 
jects of temple construction and decoration at 
Amada and k hi .\t5si i a. He built a number of 
shrines and temples in the region of THEBES, 
including structures at kahn \k, mi-hamuli and 
toi j. Little has survived of his mortuary tem¬ 
ple at Thebes, but he was buried in Tomb ky 35 



Sisk from a hmisehuid jr fame at ci-A'mania* 

&h«mng Amenhatep ttf with his principal wife Tiy 
bank i i table afofferings under the rays if the ftcu, 
18th Dynasty, c, 1350 tic, ft. 30.5 cm. ( f.-i53799) 

in the Valley of the Kings. The decoration of 
I his tomb, although unfinished, included a 
complete version of the book of Umfmif (see 
FUNERARY texts). When it was excavated by 
Victor Luret in 1S98 it was found to contain 
nut only A men hut ep ids mummy (still in his 
sarcophagus) but the bodies of eight other 
pharaohs (Th utmost \\, Amcnhotep nr, 
mijjusnptah, sety ii, Saptah, xamkkks iy, v and 
'•i), three women (one of whom may he Queen 
Tiv) and a young; hoy. These mummies were all 
brought to Amcnhotep ills tomb, on the orders 
of Pinudjem (une of the chief priests of Amun 
at Thebes in the 21st Dynasty), in order to 
preserve them from the depredations of tomb- 
robbers. 

Amenhutep at Nebmaatra {1390— 1352 IK ) 
was the son and successor of Thutnlose iv 
(1400—1390 De:), his mother being 

Mlitem wiya. I le seems to have taken little 
interest in military affairs and, apart from 
quelling an uprising in Nubia in Ids fifth reg- 
na year, he was content to maintain the order 
established by his predecessors. This policy 
was not altogether successful and during his 
long reign it is possible that some of the vassal 


states of Syria—Palestine began in break away 
from Egypt, paving the way for the iietlitiT 
expansion into the Levant during the last 
reigns of the Iftth Dynasty. Some of his for 
eign correspondence has survived in the form 
of the AMARNA LETTERS. 

The time of Amcnhotep lii is marked by the 
apparent opulence of the royal court and the 
high standard of artistic and architectural 
achievements, earning him the modem epithet 
'the magnificent'. The high artistic skill of the 
time is exhibited in the tombs of such high 
officials as ramose (tt55) and Khaemhei 
(tt57). His principal architect, A mem eOtk.e 
son OE I LARI', was responsible for ihe construe- 
tiun of the processional colonnade at LUXOR 
temple, the third pylon at kyrnak, the mortu¬ 
ary temple (the site of which is marked hy the 
colossi oi memnon) and his palace at 
M M .l vi a on the Theban west bank. 

Some of the art of his reign shows the natu¬ 
ralistic, informal attitudes characteristic of the 
Amarna period, and it seems likely that he 
chose the ATEN as his personal god, whilst still 
honouring the other gods, thus anticipating 
(and presumably cultivating) the eventual reli¬ 
gious revolution of his son, Amcnhotep n 
(aknknate.n; ] 352-1.136 im:), whom he may 
have appointed as coregen i towards the end of 
his reign, although this remains controversial. 

11 is eldest son, and the original heir to the 
throne, was Thuimose, who died young. It has 
been suggested that Amcnhotep su may also 
have been the father of Smenkhkara, 
tl t,vnkj i vml'n and Princess Baketaten, hut 
the evidence for these links is tenuous. It has 
been suggested thai his body may have been 
one of those reburied among a cache of royal 
mummies in the tomb of Amcnhotep it (see 
■above), although tins identification has been 
disputed by some authorities. The body in 
question is that of a man who suffered from ill 
heal til and obesitv towards the end of his life. 
Amenophis in’s, tomb (kv 22) was located in the 
valley to the west of the main Valley of the 
kings. It was decorated with scenes from the 
book of Amduat and when excavated by 
I Inward Carter it still contained aboul fifty 
small fragments of (he Sid of the red granite 
sarcophagus in the burial chamber. 

. Imetihofcf) / 1 ■ see akj ieniy i 'i-:n . 

FI. V.. Wjm.ocx, VV restoration of the reliefs from 
the mortuary temple of Amcnhotep i \JH A 4 
(1917), n-l5. 

A. Lanseng: Txeavadons at the palace of' 
Amcnhotep Hi atThehes’, RAIMA 13 (March 
1926), 8-14. 

j. Q''.hma , L Le culte d 1 Amenophis Icrelie/ les 
ouvriens de la necropole thebaine’, HI IviO 27 
(1927), 159-203. 


If Van iji; Wajae, *Les rois sportifs de Pandemic 
Egypte\ G IE 13 (1938), 234-57. 

VV. C. Haves,. 'Egypt: internal affairs from 
Tuthinosis i to the death of Amenophis ii ’, 
Cambridge Ancient History, ed. 1. E. S. Edwards 
etal., 3rd ed. (Cambridge, 1973), 313 415. 

A. Ko/.i.rjri and 13. Bryan, E^ypPt du&ziiag situ: 
AmmhiHep tit and his world, exh. eat. 
(Bloomington and Cleveland. 1992). 

Amen hole p son of Hapu (r.1430 1350 so) 
Born in the Delta town of Athribis (tEli. .Amu), 
about 40 km north of Cairo, in r.1430 me, 
Amenhotep son of Hapu -also known a^; Huy - 
rctse to a position of influence during the reign 
of AMENElorri-p ite (1 390— J 352 im.). In about 1390 
lm: he moved from A i hr ibis to the royal court at 
Thebes, where he is one of the guests portrayed 
in a banquet scene in the relief decoration of the 
tomb of his contemporary, the vizier ramose 
( it55). He was subsequently promoted to the 
offices of Ncribe of recruits’ and ‘director of all 
the king’s works’, which might be loosely trans¬ 
lated as ‘chief rmal architect 1 , In this capacity 
he would have been in charge of the entire 
process of temple construction, from the 
extraction of the stone to the sculpting of 
reliefs, as well as the commissioning of such 
royal statues as the colossi of memncjn. 

Grey granite scribe statue tf Amenkaiep sm uf 
Hapu as ayaattg mart, from the Tenth Pyleii of 
Karuuk temple. Pith Dynasty, e. 1365 ttc. 

//. L23w. (cAtm jf.44861) 
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He is known to have supervised the con¬ 
struction of Lhe huge temple at aOLEB in Lower 
Nubia, where he is depicted alongside the king 
in several of the reliefs showing the ritual con¬ 
secration of the temple. He also built two 
tombs for himself, and in the thirty-first year 
of Amenhotep in's reign he began to build his 
own cult temple on the west hank at Thebes. 
Amenhotep’* importance during his own life¬ 
time is indicated not only by the unusual size 
of his cult temple hut by the fact that it was the 
only private monument situated among the 
royal mortuary temples on the west bank at 
Thebes (see medinet maul). 

In the precincts of the temple of Amun at 
Karnak he was permitted to set up several 
statues of himself. His career has been large¬ 
ly reconstructed from the texts carved on 
these statues - one limestone block statue 
bears inscriptions on all four sides. Although 
one text expresses his desire to reach the age 
of a hundred and ten* it is likely that he died 
in his eighties. He was buried in a rock-tomb 
at the southern end of the Qurnct Mural T on 
the Theban west bank* and a surviving 21st- 
Dvnasty copy of a royal decree relating to his 
mortuary temple suggests that his cult con¬ 
tinued to be celebrated at least three cen¬ 
turies after his death. Eventually, like Lhe 
jrd-Dynasty architect tmhotep <£’.2650 lie), 
Amenhotep was deified posthumously in 
recognition of his wisdom and, from the 
late period, for his healing powers. In the 
Ptolemaic temple of Hath or at Ddr el 
Medina and the temple of Hatshepsut at 
Deir cl-Eabri, chapels were dedicated to the 
worship of both Imhotep and Amenhotep 
sort of Hapu. 

C. Roma rov and A. Vuulxe, j U temple da scribe 
royal Amenkotep fib dc Hapatt (Cairo, 1936). 

A. VARii-U'L, Inscriptions can ecru ant 1'arthiieeie 
. Itnenhotcp fils tic flapou (Cairo, 1968) 

11 Wmx'NG, Egyptian saints: deifityfim in 
pharaonic £&Ypl (New York* 1977). 

A. P. KoauOff and B, M. Silvan, Egypt'sda&dwfi 
wh: Amenlutlep suandhh world (Bloomington 
and Cleveland, 1992), 45-8. 

Amimit 

Creature i.n the netherworld, usually depicted 
with the head of a crocodile, the foreparts of a 
lion (or panther) and the rear of a hippopota¬ 
mus, whose principal epithets were "devourer 
of the dead’ and "great of death 1 . She as pnr- 
traved in vignettes illustrating Chapter 125 of 
the Rook of the Dead (see FUNERARY texts). 
The scenes show her waiting beside the scales 
in the Hall of the Two Truths, where the hearts 
of the dead were weighed against the feather of 
\n at. It was Aiumut who consumed the hearts 


iDetail from the Bmk of the Dead <f Hwiefcr, 
cottiistms hfthe vignette associated noth Chapter 
125 . Aiimwi is shown beside the scales on which (he 
hears of the deceased is weighed. 19th Dynasty, 
c .1280 B(\ painted papyrus, (a t9Wl, .stm:r3) 

of those whose evil deeds made them unfit to 
proceed into the afterlife. 

C. Sekukr, Unteruithtmgen zur Danfclltmg dcs 
Totengerifhts itti . 7 hen . icypteit (Mun ich, 3 976). 

R. O. Faulkner* The ancient Egyptian Book of lhe 
Dead, cd. C. Andrews (London, 1985)* 29-34. 

Am rut bn see ptoVNA&Yic Pi:Kit>r> 

amulet 

Term used to describe the small prophylactic 
charms favoured by the Egyptians and cither 
ancient peoples* The Egyptians called these 
items me her, ticket or s\ (all words deriving 
from verbs meaning "to protect’), although he 
term medja ("well-being 1 } was also used. As 
well as affording protection, they may have 
been intended to imbue the wearer with jxir- 
ticular qualities; thus, for Instance* the bull 
and the lion may have been intended to pro¬ 
vide strength and ferocity respectively. During 
the First Intermediate Period (2IS 1—2055 ik.;), 
parts of the human body were used as amulet 
shapes, perhaps serving as replacements for 
actual lost or damaged anatomical elements. 
However, nnlv the heart amulet became essen¬ 


tial. Amulets frequently depicted sacred 
objects and animals* and* from the New 
Kingdom (1550-1069 hc) onwards, they por¬ 
trayed gods and goddesses, not just state and 
powerful local deities but also "household 1 
deities such as HK5 and lAWEREI\ The range of 
funerary amulets increased greatly from the 
Sake period (664—525 uc) onwards. 

.Amulets could be made from stone, metal, 
glass of, more commonly, FAIENCE* and Lhe 
materials were selected for their supposed 
magical properties. Specific combinations of 
material, colour and shape were prescribed for 
particular amulets in funerary TEXTS from as 
early as the 5 th Dynasty (see pyramid texts), 
although recognizable types of amulets were 
being made from the Bad a r bn period 
(r, 5 500-4000 uc) onwards. The names 
ascribed lo different shapes of amulet are 
known from a number of textual sources* 
notably the Papyrus MacGregor 

A broad distinction tan be made between 
those amulets that were worn in daily life, in 
order to protect the bearer magically from the 
dangers and crises that might threaten him or 
her* and those made expressly to adorn the 
mummified body of the deceased. The second 
category can include funerary deities such as 
ANUBIS* SEKKl'.T, SONS OF MODUS, but rarely 
(strangely enough) figures of OSIRIS* the god of 
Lhe underworld. The book of the. dead 
includes several formulae with illustrative 
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amulet 


A MW, A MLI\RA 





Many amulets represented abstract con¬ 
cepts in the form of hieroglyphs, as in the case 
of the ankk ( L JifV) and the djfd pillar {‘sta¬ 
bility^* Among amuletic forms were the 'JYET 
{'knot of Isis’), the was sceftse, the akket 
(‘HORIZON*) and the wedf&t-tyc (set; lotus)* 
Sec also scarab and Ojwroid. 

(j, A, RkISNER, .■ /mulcts, 1 vols (Cairn, 1V07 58)* 
W. M. F Petrie, Amulets (London, 1914). 

C. Andrews, . hnuleis of ancient Egypt (London, 
1994). 

Am Hit, Amtm-fta 

One of the most important gods in the 
Egyptian pantheon, whose temple at karnak 
is the best surviving religious complex of the 
\evv Kingdom, lie is first mentioned (along 
with his wife Amaunet) in the rhh Dynasty 
pyramid texts, but the earliest temples dedi¬ 
cated solely to Amun appear to have been in 
the Theban region, where he was worshipped 
as a local deity at least as early as the 11th 
Dynasty, Amun’s rise to pre-emineT.ce was a 
direct result of the ascendancy of the Theban 
pharaohs from Mentuhotep II (2055-2004 ist:) 
onwards, since politics and religion were very 
closely connected in ancient Egypt, In the 
jubilee chapel of Senusret I (1965-1920 ist;} at 
karnak he is described as the king of Lhe 
gods 1 , and by the time of the Ptolemies he was 
regarded as the Egyptian equivalent of Zeus. 

His name probably means L the hidden one’ 
(although it may also be connected with the 


Sdection afamukis: faiena hand, L 3.1 m, 
haematite headrest, rr. i an, ftiknee papyrus, 

L 5.6 cm, cornelianmake's head t 4.4 cm, 
haematite plummet, ft, a! base 1.8 cm, haematite 
tar pen ter $ square, tr. 1,5 cm, faience tin in'a sc, 
l 1.9 cm, earne/ian teg, tt. 2.1 cm, glass heart, 
iV. 5.3 cm, obsidian pairafjhigers, ft. H.5 cm, red 
jptiper tyet or 'hmt of tm\ ts. h.5 cm. O/d 
kingdom lo Ptolemaic period. c.2300- WO at:. 
f nA22m y 8309 1 7435. 8327 , 8332\3123, 23123, 
} 4h22, 8088. 59500, 20630) 

vignettes that endow prescribed amulets with 
magical powers; particular amulets were 
placed at specific pc finis within the wrappings 
uf a mummy, and Late Period funerary papyri 
sometimes end with representations of the 
appropriate position of each amulet on the 
body. 


Grey granite statue of .4/nun nt the /arm ttj a 
ram prater ting King Thharqa, whose figure 
is curved between the 
pairs. 25th Dynasty, 
v.h9n-bh4 hq 
from the 
temple of 
Taharqo 
at Kilim, 
it, 1M m. 

(Li1779) 
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ANCESTOR BUSTS 


ancient Libyan word for water* a man) and he 
was usually represented as a human figure 
wearing a double-plumed crown, sometimes 
with a ram's head. lr is implied* through such 
epithets as 'mysterious of form’* that Anion's 
true identity and appearance could never he 
revealed. As well as being pari of a divine triad 
at Thebes (with mut and KiTON'S), he was also 
Amun Keimtef, a member of the ucdejad, a 
group of eight primeval deities who were wor¬ 
shipped in the region of Hermopolis Magna. 
Amun Kematef (meaning L he who has com ¬ 
pleted his moment'} was a creator-god able to 
resurrect himself by taking the form of a snake 
shedding Ids skin, Another aspect of Amun 
was an mrvpmi.i.ic form, closely related to 
the fertility grid min and described as Amun 
kamutef (literally ‘bull of his mother'). 

Pari of the success of Amur's influence on 
Egyptian religion for most of the Dynastic 
period lay in his combination with other pow - 
erful deities, such as RU, the sun-god* who had 
been the dominant figure in lhe Old kingdom 
pantheon. It was Amun-Ra, the Theban mani¬ 
festation of the sun-gnd, who presided over 
the expanding Egyptian empire in Africa and 
the Levant. Eventually the Theban priesthood 
of Amun-Ra used the prestige of the cult of 
Amun in order to legitimize their rivalry with 
the pharaohs at Lhe end of the New kingdom 

(see J UvK.li ion}. 

The rise of the Kushite pharaohs of the 
25th Dynasty led to a renaissance in the wor¬ 
ship of Amun, since the Nubians believed that 
the true home of Amun was the sacred site of 
Gehel Barkal in northern Sudan (see vmwta), 
kushite kings such as pfy, si imtAtgi and t.uiar- 
Qp therefore associated themselves with the 
cult of .Amun and thus sought to renew and 
rdnvigorate his centres of worship, 

K, Skthi'., -imnn untl die achf Urgotter (Leipzig, 
1929). 

J T Z vnoki :, Df Hymm'ii tutu Anmt lYfit Pttpynti 

Leiden 1350 (Leiden, 1948). 

P. Bargukt* Le temple d Amon-re d Hamah: essui 
d 'excise (Cairn, 1 %2). 

E. Orro, Egyptian att and the cults oj Osiris and 
hnitn (London, l%&), 

—, ‘Amurf, Lexicon der Agyptotogie j, ed. VV. 
Helek, E. Otto and W, Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 
1975), 2.47-48- 

J. A&sxianx, Egyptian solar religion in (he New 
Kingdom: Ra, Amun and lhe crisis ojpolytheism^ 
trans. A. Alcock (London, 1995), 

Anal 

One of a number of deities introduced into 
Egypt from Syria-Patesfine. The cult of Anat 
is lirst attested in Egypt in the late Middle 
Kingdom (r. 1800 nc) and one of the flYKSOS 




Siek of the chief royal craftsman Qeh. In ike 
lower register Qch and his family are shown 
worshipping the goddess Amu. hi the upper register 
(from left to right) the deities Min, Qedcshet und 
Reshefarc depicted; the inclusion if Min tun mg a 
group of Western. Isiatic deities is presumably 
explained by his association with (he Eastern 
Desert, / 9th Dynasty, e. 1250 itc, limestone, from 
Deir el-Medina, it. 72 cm, (HA 19!) 

kings of the 16th Dynasty {c.lShO m.) includ¬ 
ed the name Anat-her in his titulary. In tfie 
Third Intermediate Period her cult was cele¬ 
brated in the temple of Mut at TIN IS. 

Although she held the beneficent epithets 
'mother of all the gods' and ‘mistress of lhe 
slo'. she was primarily a goddess of wai and 
was often depicted with shield, axe and lance. 
The myths surrounding Anat were concerned 
primarily with her savage exploits* and the 
Egyptians regarded her as protectress oi the 
king in battle, a role sometimes shared with 
•V5TARTK. Although Egyptian texts often used 
the names of the goddesses Anat and Astarte 
virtually interchangeably, their cults were m 
practice distinct. 

The Syrian gods reshkf and Baal were both 
regarded at various times as. Aunt's consorts, 
anti she was said to have given birth to a wild 
hull by Baal. At times she is also portrayed as 
the wife of kt'.tii (another god w ith Asiatic 
links), while private monuments sometimes 
depicted her alongside min, when lhe strong 
sexual aspect of her cult was being stressed. As 
with many other goddesses, her cull was some¬ 
times sync ret bed with that of iK'DIOk. 


J, B. Elute 1 iard, Palestinian figurines in relation to 
certain goddesses known through literature (New 
Haven, 1943), 76-80. 

K. Stujj-.iai \nn , Syris ch-p a lust imseh e Cattkeiten 
in dgypten (Leiden, 1967), 91-6. 

A. S. Kaiti.rll), lhe violent goddess Anas in the 
Ras Shawm texts (Oslo, 1969). 

ancestor busts 

Term used to refer to small painted anthro¬ 
poid busts serving as a focus for ancestor wor¬ 
ship in the New Kingdom. Most were of 
limestone or sandstone, but a few smaller 
examples were made of wood and clay. They 
were rarely inscribed (the bust of 
Miitemonet, shown below, being one of the 
few exceptions), buE the predominance of red 
paint (the typical male skin-colour in 
Egyptian art) suggests that most of them rep¬ 
resent men. There are about 150 surviving 
examples, about half of which derive from the 
houses and funerary chapels of the tomb- 
workers at the village of dlir i-:l -mkijina. The 
eult of the ancestors, each of which was 
known as akh iker en Ra, ‘excellent spirit of 
Ra\ was an important aspect of popular reli 
gion among the villagers. These ‘excellent 
spirits' were also represented on about fifty- 
five surviving painted stelae, which, like lhe 
busts, could evidently he petitioned by rela¬ 
tives seeking divine aid. 


Limestone ancestor hitsi oj Mutemanct. 19th 
Dynasty , c. 1259 ttc. it. 49 cm. (eaU9R) 



















anedjib 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 



y Kfjth-Bknnnit, ‘Anthropoid busts in not 
li oivi Deir cl Medineh alone 1 , BPS .1! (1 ( )K1). 

4J-71, 

R. J, Dl'-WAKEK, Tin 1 “h ikrn /?“ stelae: tm ancestor 
ofttrskip in ancient Egypt (Leiden* 1983). 

K D. Fmeijman, ‘Aspects of domestic life and 
religion’* Pharaoh j workers; the villagers of Deir 
et Medinai ed, L. H. Lesko (Ithaca, 1 994), 

95-117. 

Ailed fib (Adjib, Andjyeb, Enezib) (f.2925 i st:) 

Ruler of the late 1st Dynasty who is thought to 
have been buried in Tomb \ at Yitvnas* the 
smallest of the Early Dynastic royal tombs in 
the cemetery of Umrn el-QTab. Part of the 
wooden flooring was preserved in the burial 
chamber. Tomb 3038 at s acajou has also been 
dated to his reign by means of sea I impressions 
which also mention the name of an official 
called Nebitka who was presumably buried 
there. This tomb contained a mud-brick 
stepped structure inside the mastaka-HIk 
superstructure which is considered to be a 
possible precursor of step py ramids, and simi 
lar'internal tumuli 1 have been ident ified in the 
recent re-excavations of the 1 si-Dynasty royal 
tombs at Abytlos. 

Anedjib was the first to have the ttehly 
(‘Two Ladies’) title and the neaic-hit ('He of 
the sedge and bcc') name in his llOVtl. t'JTL 
laky, although the ncstp^il title (without a 
name) had already been introduced in the 
reign of his predecessor Jui.v A number of 
stone vessels carved with references to his 
SF.n festival (royal jubilee) were excavated at 
Abytlos. On most of these *ascs bis name had 
been erased and replaced with that ofliis suc¬ 
cessor .SKMKKMIKT, leading to suggestions 
that there may have been some kind of dynas¬ 
tic feud. 

W. _\l. K Pithh-., The royal tntnhs af the first 
dynasty i (London, 1900). 

Vi'. Ji. F,mi;r’i , Great Htmfa of the first dynasty » 
(Cairo, 1949). 

■ . \ ethnic Egypt (London* 1%I), 80-4. 

An bur $& onuris 
Aniha (anc. Miam) 

bite of a settlement and cemetery in Lower 
Nubia, founded as an Egyptian fortress in the 
Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 in,)- During the 
18th Dynasty (1550—1295 Jh.) \niba became 
the administrative centre of Wawat* the area 
between the first and second Nile cataracts. 
1 he reception of tribute front the Nubian 
Prince of Miam is portrayed in ihc Theban 
tomb of Tutankhamun’s viceroy, Huy (ri4(>). 
fbe site was partialh excavated during the 
1930s, but after th e Completion of the Aswan 


Copy of a Midi-painting in the tomb of Hi ty, showing 
lh ! spuii'fh\ Prince of Miam (.lrrilmj mid other 
chiefs, famag tvjhre Tutmkhamtm. 18th Dynasty, 
c. 1330 hc. (copy ft \ vf v j op a. ms a 11 tss) 

High Dam in 1971 it was submerged by Lake 
Nasser. 

G. S'l'HtMHJRt't',. tniha, 2 veils (Gliickstadt, 
1935-7). 

animal husbandry 

The keeping and breeding of animals is attest¬ 
ed as early as the Prodynastic period at Lower 
Egyptian sites such as MEM AIDA jji-.ni saj.ama 
((■■. 4900-431)11 in.). Even in the Old kingdom, 
there was still an element of experimentation 
in i he process ol domestication of more 
unusual breeds, judging from such evidence as 
scenes of the force-feeding of cranes in the 
Stli-Dynasty tomb of Sopdiihotcp at fiaqqara, 
and the depiction ol l he force-feed mg ol 
hyenas in the fith-Dynasty tomb of .vujmu kA 
at the same site. For most of the Dynastic peri¬ 
od the most common domesticated animals 
were cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, asses and poul¬ 
try. Ducks, geese and pigeons were the princi 
pal domesticated fowl; hens deriving from the 
African Jungle Few 1 may hat c been introduced 
in the New Kingdom, but the earliest pub¬ 
lished skeletal evidence dates to the late filth or 
early sixth century ah. 

Cattle were important for their meat and 
milk but were also kept as draught animals. 
From the Prcdynastic period to the Did 
Kingdom, cattle were mainly of the long 
horned type, but thinner .short-horned vari¬ 
eties were gradually introduced from the Old 
kingdom onwards, eventually becoming the 
norm. In the 18th Dynasty humped Zebu 
cattle were introduced as draught animals, hut 
thev never seem to have become common. 


Cattle were tended by herdsmen who, as in 
parts of Africa today, stayed with the herd and 
moved them to new pastures as necessary. In 
the winter the herds grazed in the Nile valley, 
although many were moved to the Delta dol¬ 
ing the summer months, identification of 
herds was facilitated by marking them, and a 
number of branding tools have survived. 

I t was t he meat of oxen which was the most 
prized for offerings at temples and tombs, and 
which frequently figures in reliefs there. 
Wealthy landowners boast of enormous herds 
of cattle, and other animals, in their tomb 
inscriptions, and as a sign of wealth they were 
also a source of taxable revenue. 

The HORSfq introduced around the time of 
the itVKSOS occupation in the Second 
Intermediate Period, thd not become common 
until ihe New kingdom, and was ihen used 
primarily for military purposes. Dor keys were 
extensively used as pack animals and, like 
cattle, for threshing. The t.wu-.i. was not used 
uniil bale in the Pharaonic period,, and 
although tit ere is some possible pictorial evi¬ 
dence from the late New Kingdom* line use of 
domesticated camels is not attested until the 
nimh century im.. 

Sheep and goats were kepi for meal* wool, 
Inde and probably milk* although wool was 
never as important as linen in terms of textile 
manufacture. 4’he Egyptians described both 
sheep and goats as ‘small cattle', thus implying 
[hat all three animals were regarded as being of 
roughly the same type. Gnats* however* were 
more common than sheep, and better suited to 
grazing on poor land. 

Pigs were regarded as animals of shtii, the 
god of chaos, and for this reason enjoyed 
somewhat ambiguous status. According to the 
Greek historian Herodotus, those who kept 
them formed a kind of underclass who could 
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ANKH 


ANUBIS 


only marry ihe daughters of other swineherds. 
However, it is not dear whether this was the 
ease in more ancient times, and a scene from 
the 6th-Dynasty tomb of Kagemni at Saqqara 
shows a swineherd giving milt to a piglet from 
his own tongue, perhaps implying that the 
herders of pigs were not held in any particu¬ 
larly low esteem relative to other farmers. 
Excavations during the 1980s at the site of the 
el-amarna workmen’s village have revealed 
surprisingly extensive evidence of pig rearing, 
and similar evidence has emerged from exca¬ 
vations at Memphis, Elephantine and Tell cl- 
Dab L a, indicating that pork must have formed 
an important part of the diet of at least some 
classes of society. Although pork was never 
used in temple offerings, pigs are nevertheless 
included in lists of temple assets. Amcnhotcp, 
chief steward of Amcnhotcp ill (1390—1352 
uc), states that he donated a thousand pigs to a 
statue of his master at Memphis. 

If Janssen and J. J. Jansskn, Egyptian kmsehold 
animals f Aylesbury, 1989). 

E. S iitOL iiAi^ Life in ancient Egypt (Cambridge, 
1992), 109-18. 

K, C. MacDonald and D, N. Edw ards, 
^Chickens in Africa: the importance of Qasr 
Ihrim 1 ,. 4ntiqniiy 67 /2 56 (1995), 5S4-90. 

D. J, Brewer, D. B. Redford and S. Bedford, 
Dumcstii phints. ami animals: the Egyptian wigsm, 
(Warminster, 1994). 

anktt 

Hieroglyphic sign denoting 'life 7 , which takes 
the Form nl a T-shape surmounted by a loop. 
The pictogram has been variously interpreted 
as it sandal strap (the loop at the top forming 



Ankh, djed ami was-seepire amulet- Late Pttriwi, 
c. 700-500 BV.,fakfKt, tt. 23J an. (e. 1 54412) 


the ankle strap) and a penis sheath, Temple 
reliefs frequently included scenes in which the 
king was oilcred the ankh sign by the gods, 
thus symbolizing the divine conferral of eter¬ 
nal life. In the Amami period it was depicted 
being offered to Akhenaten and Nefertiti by 
the hands at the end of the rays descending 
from the sun disc (see ATEN), The ankh sign 
seems to have been one of the few hiero¬ 
glyphs that was comprehensible even to the 
illiterate; therefore it is commonly four.d as 
a maker’s mark on pottery vessels. The sign 
was eventually adopted by the com it; church 
as their unique form of cross, known as the 
crux ansata 

J. R. Baines, 'Ankh sign, belt and penis sheath’, 

.S i A .1 (1975), l 24. 

C An i JEitws, 4 ?j titikls qfancient Egypt (London, 
1994 ), 86 . 

antelope 

Desert-dwelling horned bovid, which served 
as the symbol of the 16th Upper Egyptian 
nome (province). Three species of antelope are 
known from ancient Egypt (. -ikepint his husela- 
phm. Oryx gazelk and Addax rnmnutauaiit). 
The goddess xatkt of Elephantine was origi¬ 
nally worshipped in the form of an antelope, 
and her headdress during the Pharaonic peri¬ 
od consisted of a combination of antelope 
horns and the L r pper Egyptian crown. Satet 
was responsible lor the water of the first Nile 
cataract at Aswan, and a connection seems to 
have been made by the ancient Egyptians 
between water and antelopes, so that the god¬ 
dess anl;kj:t could also be represented by 
another type of antelope, the gazelle, although 
she was more commonly depicted as a woman. 
The gazelle may also have symbolized grace 
and elegance, and paintings in the 18th- 
Dynastv tomb of mp;nn\ (rr69) at Thebes 
show that it was sometimes used in place of a 
iiraetis (see wadjvt) lor minor queens and 
princesscs. 

The desert links of the antelope and gazelle 
also led to their association with the god stern, 
and, correspondingly, the antelope was occa¬ 
sionally shown as the prey of the god ii£>HL,s in 
later times. One of the earliest forms of amulet 
took the form of a gazelle head, possibly in 
order to ward nil the evil that such desert ani¬ 
mals represented. 

G, J. Ri'n-'-sss'i-'.ck, Die Hitimiierc in -titiigypren 
(Munich, 1955), 

L. S r.Mrii iKt.is, ’Antilope 1 , Lexifamtier A«yptttltr£n' 
i, ed. W. Helek, E. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1975), 319-23. 

JE, Brunner-Trai/f, 'Gazelle 7 , Lexikm tier 
Agyptofogie II, ed. W. I Idck, E. Otto and W. 
Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1977), 426-7. 


Anubis (lnpvv) 

Canine god of the dead, closely associated 
with embalming and mummification. He is 
usually represented in the form of a seated 
black dog or a man with a dog’s head, but it is 
not clear whether the dug in question - often 
identified by the Egyptian word sub - was a 
jackal. The connection between jackals and 
the god of mummification probably derived 



Limestone statuette of Anubis. PudtnmU periud. 
c .300-100 uc. tt. 51 an. (ea47991) 

from the desire to ward off the possibility of 
corpses being dismembered and consumed 
by such dogs. The black colouring of Anubis, 
however, is not characteristic of jackals, it 
relates instead it) the colour of putrefying 
corpses and the fertile black soil of the Nile 
valley (which was closely associated with the 
concept of rebirth). The seated Anubis dug 
usually wore a ceremonial tie or collar around 
his neck and held a flail nr sc khan sceptre like 
those held by uspqs, the other principal god 
of the dead. The cult of Anti bis himself was 
eventually assimilated with that of Osiris. 
According to myth, the jackal-god was said to 
have wrapped the body of the deceased 
Osiris, thus establishing his particular associ¬ 
ation with the mummification process, 
Anubis was also linked with the TMIUT fetish, 
apparently consisting of a decapitated animal 
skin hanging at the top of a pole, images of 
which were included among royal funerary 
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equipment in the New Kingdom. Both 
Anilbis and the inn at fetish were known its 
l sons of the hewt-wnv 1 

Anubis 1 role as the guardian of the necrop¬ 
olis is reflected in two of his most common 
epithets: neb-ta-djeser ("lord of the sacred 
lantT) and kkenty-seh-nttjer ('foremost of the 
divine booth 7 ), the former showing his control 
over the cemetery itself and the latter indicat¬ 
ing his association with the embalming tent or 
the burial chamber An image of Anubis also 
figured prominently in the seal with which the 
entrances to the tombs in the \alley of the 
kings were stamped. This consisted of an 
image of a jackal above a set of nine hound 
captives, showing that Anubis would protect 
the tomb against evildoers. 

Perhaps the most vivid of Anubis 1 lilies was 
tcpy-dju-cf (‘he who is upon his mountain 5 }, 
which presents the visual image of a god con¬ 
tinually keeping a watch on the necropolis 
from his vantage point in the high desert. In a 
similar vein, both he and Osiris are regularly 
described as khentimentin (‘foremost of the 
westerners’) t which indicated Lheir dominance 
over the necropolis, usually situated in the 
west, khentimentiu w as originally the name of 
an earlier canine deity at abydos whom Anubis 
superseded. 

IT Ke.es, ‘Anubis LL Ilcrr von Sepa" und der 
IS. nberagyptischc Gau\ Z.1S 58 (192.1), 

79-101. 

—, ‘Kuli topograph ische und mythologische 
Bd irage, Z.4S 71 (1915}, 1 SO—5. 

—, 'Dcr Gau von Kynopolis und seine Gotten 1 , 
MIG 6 (1958), 157-75. 

Anuket (Anquet, Amikis) 

Goddess of the first Nile cataract region 
around aswan, who is generally represented as 
a woman holding a papy rus sceptre and wear¬ 
ing a tall plumed crown. Her cult is recorded 
as early as the Old Kingdom, when, like many 
goddesses, she was regarded as a daughter of 
the sun-god ra, but tn the New Kingdom she 
became part of the triad of Elephantine along 
with KTINL'M and WET, A temple was dedicat 
cd to. her on the island of SchcL a short dis¬ 
tance to the south of Aswan, and she was also 
worshipped in Nubia. 

h. Orm, Anuket\ Le.uhftn der Agypudogie i, ed. 
W. Helck, E. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1975), 133-4. 

Apedemak 

-Meroitie leonine and anthropomorphic lion¬ 
headed god, whose principal cult-centres were 
f hc sites of Musawwarat cl-Sufra and Naqa, 
both located in the desert to the east of the 
smh Nile cataract in Sudan, although there 


were also 'lion temples' at MLROE anti probably 
Casa. Many aspects of religion and ritual in 
the Meroitie period (r..300 bo-ad 300) derived 
from Egyptian practices, AMLN in particular 
being as pre-eminent in Murat as he had been 
in Pharaonic Egypt. But there were also a few 
important Nubian deities, such as the anthro¬ 
pomorphic ARENSNLEtns and the creator-god 
Sebiumeker, foremost .among whom was the 
war-god Apedemak. 

In the lion lemple ai Musawwarat el-Sufra 
there were long inscriptions consisting of 
prayers to the god, inexplicably written in 
Egyptian hieroglyphs rather than the 
Meroitie script, describing him as splendid 
god at the head of Nubia, lion of the south,, 
strong of arm\ possibly indicating that he was 
the tutelary god of the southern half of the 
Meroitie kingdom, where lions were still rela¬ 
tively common until the nineteenth century 
V> (few references to the god have survived in 
Lower Nubia). The lion temple at Naqa T 
founded by Natakamant and his queen 
Am anil ere, consists of a IWLON followed by a 
pillared court (narrower than the front 
facade). The walls are decorated with reliefs in 
which Apedemak is depicted alongside 
Egyptian deities such as hathok and Amun, 
even forming a divine triad with tsts and 
ltouts as his consort and child, 

J. W. Crowfoot and F W. Giuefith, The island 
(ifAleroe; Meroitie inscriptions (London, 1911), 
54-91 [temple of Apedemak arNaqa]. 

F. 1 Iintxe et al.„ Musam&amt esSufra J / I 
(Berlin, 1971). 

L. V. Zahka vl 7 Apedemak; lion go d uf Maw 
(Warminster, 1975). 

W. Y. Adams, Nubia; corridor to Africa, 2nd ed. 
(London and Princeton, 19H4), 125 7. 


Apepi (Apophis) 

The name Apepi (or Apophis), which occurs 
in via \ eti to, was adopted by at least one of the 
i-iyk£OS pharaohs who ruled a substantial area 
of Egypt in the Second Intermediate Period 
(1650-1550 tic). Inscriptions in the temple at 
Buhastis (teli. iiasta ) preserve the name of 
Aqcncnra Apepi. A quasi-historical literary 
work known as the Quarrel of Apophis and 
Seqenenm describes the war between a, Hvksos 
king called Apepi and hi.s Theban rival, 
SEqgNENRA taa ii T beginning with a letter sent 
by Apepi complaining that he is being kept 
awake by the sound of hippopotami in Upper 
Egypt. A more reliable version of the Theban 
military campaign against Aauscrra Apepi is 
provided by two fragmentary stelae dating to 
the reign of the Theban king kamuse, and a 
later HIERATIC copy of the same text (known as 
the Carnarvon Tablet), 

T. SAVE-StiOERREKiH, ‘The Hyksos rule in 
Egypt', JBA 17 (19 51), 51-71 . 

H. SiADELMANN, 'Fin Bcitnig zum Brief des 
i lvksos Apophis 1 . MDAIK 16 (1965), 62-9. 

J. van SetI'T.s, TfutHyksos: a nem investigution 
(New Haven* 1966), 151-8. 

Apis 

Sacred bull who served as the ba (physical 
manifestation) or ‘herald 5 of the god ETUI. His 
principal sanctuary was therefore located near 
the temple of Ptah at Memphis, in the vicinity 
of which the ‘embalming house 1 of the Apis 

Bronze mtive group statuette of an Hummed ruler 
kneeling before an . ipis bull, his hands Held out in 
offering. It mas dedicated by Pcftja wemamyha ?; 
mho is named on the bull's pedestal, dfidi Dynasty, 
c .600 itc, is. of ha til 2.5 an. If.j22920) 
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bulls has been unearthed. Unlike mam other 
sacred animals the Apis hull was always a sin¬ 
gle individual animal, selected for his particu¬ 
lar markings- According to the Greek historian 
Herodotus* the Apis hull* conceived from a 
holt of lightning, was black with a white dia¬ 
mond on the forehead, the image of a vulture 
on its back, double hairs on its tail, and a 
scarab-shaped mark under its tongue. 

The cult of rhe Apis probably dates back 
to the beginning of Egyptian history; 
although Manetlio, the Ptolemaic historian* 
claims that it originated in the 2nd Dynasty. 
The bull was closely linked with the 
pharaoh, both being divine manifestations of 
a god who were crowned al the time of their 
installation. Like the king, the Apis bull 
had his own “window of appearances' (see 
ry i.\(.:j;s) and, at least from the Late Period, 
he was thought to provide ohau.es, From the 
22nd Dynasty onwards, the bull was repre¬ 
sented on private coffins* as if accompanying 
Lhe deceased westwards to the tomb or east¬ 
wards (presumably towards a new life) and 
serving as a protector of the dead. 

At the death of each of the Apis bulls, there 
was national mourning* and the embalmed 
corpse was taken along die sacred way from 
Memphis to Saqqara, for burial in a granite 
sarcophagus in the underground catacombs 
known ns the skua pi; um, which were in use 
from at least as early as the New Kingdom. 
According to Herodotus, the Persian ruler 
Cambyscs (525—522 no) mocked the cult and 
caused the death of the Apis bull of the time, 
although it has been suggested that this story 
may simply have been an attempt to discredit 
the Persians, since ii ap|>e-jrs to be contradict¬ 
ed by a textual record of an Apis burial actual¬ 
ly conducted by Cam lyses. 

Because of the divine nature of his birth, 
the mothers of the Apis hulls were venerated 
as manifestations of the goddess lsis; they 
were accorded similar burials to their off¬ 
spring* in the L Iseum' (or 'mothers of Apis’ 
catacomb)* a set of galleries furl bet to (be 
north in Saqqara which were excavated in 
1970 by Bryan Emery. The 'calves of the Apis’ 
were also buried ceremonially, but their cat a 
combs, like the early Pharaonic Apis galleries, 
remain undiscovered. 

After liis death, die Apis bull became iden¬ 
tified with OSIRIS, being described as the syn¬ 
cretic deity Osiris—Apis or Osorapis. In the 
early Ptolemaic period the cult of SKRAnts was 
introduced, combining the traits of the Greek 
gods Zeus, Helios* I lades, Dionysos and 
.Asklepios with those of Osorapis. 

■V M utiKTnq LfcSimphtm dc Memphis (Paris, 
1882). 



E. Brlgscii, ‘Der Apis-Kreisaus dert Zeitcn der 
Ptnlemiicr nach den hieroglyph! sehen und 
demotischen Weihinsehrifren des Serapeums 
von Alemphis 1 * ZAS 22 (1 ^84), 110-56. 

J. Vkrqtltte.r, *L"nc epitaphe royalc ineditt'du 
Serapc um',. M D. t Ik i ft (19 5 8 ), 35 5-4 5. 

M. Mai imve, G. Fosener,J. Vkrvxjutttir, Lcs 
steles du Serapeum de Memphis ctjj Museedti 
Louvre (Paris, I960). 

YV. If. Lviv a v, 1 Preliminary report on the 
excavations at North Saqqara 1969-70’, jfll 57 
(1971), 3-13. 

Apophis (nvksns rulers) see \mm 

Apophis 

Snake god of the underworld* who symbol 
i/cd ihe forces of chaos and evil. Ypophis is 
usually represented on New Kingdom funer¬ 
ary papyri and on the walls of the royal tombs 
in the vae.lfa or mr kings os the eternal 
adversary of the sun-god RA, It was the serpent 
Apophis who posed the principal threat to the 
bark of the sun-god as it passed through the 
underworld. Although in some eircumstances 
Apophis wjs equated with the god sr.iii (and 
both had Asiatic connections), there are also 
vignettes showing Seth contributing to the 
defeat of Apophis. The evil L eye of Apophis* 
was an important mythological and ritualistic 
motif* which could be thwarted only by Seth 
or by the eye of the sun-god. There are about 
twenty surviving temple rebels showing the 
king striking a ball before a goddess (al Pdr 


Detail from the Bunk of the Dead ofHttnefer, 
showing, the sun-god in the form of a fat 
iymboIkaUy decapitating Apophis. I9ih Dynast y, 
c. UWKtL(t;m)l,mr8) 

el-Bahn* Luxor, Ldfu, Dendcra and PJnlae), 
apparently in simulation of the removal of 
Apophis* eye. 

The so-called Book of. 4popkis was a collec¬ 
tion of spells and rites intended to thwart the 
snake-god* the best surviving text being 
Papyrus Brcmner-Rhind, which dates to the 
kite fourth century ik . Other fragmentary 
examples of the Book of . Ipopkis date at least as 
early as the reign of Humeses in (1184-1153 
uc)* and the text was probably originally com¬ 
posed during the New Kingdom, somewhere 
in the vicinity of Heliopolis. Like the i-ai-:o.\ 
TiON n:vrs, the various spells were connected 
with elaborate cursing rituals. 

IT Bonnet* ReaUexikon dor dgyptisehen 
Religitifixficsefikhte (Berlin, 1952), 51-4. 

B, Stricter, Degmte seesfaitg (Leiden, 1955), j 
J. L BoRGHfR i s, l The evil eye of Apupis'./f.'. r 
59(1973), 114 49. 

Cl Hart, Egyptian myths (London, 1999), 

58-61. 

Aprres (1 laaibra/Wahibra) (589-570 tsc.) 
Fourth king of the s.utk 26th Dynasty and son 
oi'fswiTEK ii (595-589 tit;), he was the Biblical 
Hophra. Although 1 -rm.iiXJTL.s claims that the 
wife of Apries was called Nitetis, there are tuj 
contemporary references naming her. He was 
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an. active builder, constructing additions to the 
temples at Athribis (tell ATRin), uALlAKJYA 
oA-Sis, .yiT'.mfi-ils and SALS, In the fourth year of 
his reign he had Ankhnesneferibra adopted as 
NitiqrePs successor as GOD’-S wti'J-i oi ; a.mls. 
His foreign policy concentrated primarily on 
the defence of the northeastern frontier, with 
campaigns against Cyprus, Palestine and 
PHOENICIA- It was shortly after a defeat by 
Nebuchadnezzar u of babtuon that lie was 
deposed by the former general Ahmose n in 
>70 fit:. He fled the country and probably died 
in battle in 567 JtC, when he attempted to 
regain his throne by force with, the help of a 
baby l, ON Jan army (although Herodotus sug¬ 
gests that he was captured and later strangled). 
His bewh is said to have been carried to Sais 
and buried there with full royal honours by 
Ahmose n. Only one surviving statue has been 
identified as Apries by liis name and lilies 
(although several others have been assigned to 
him on stylistic grounds), and only a few fig¬ 
ures of private individuals bear bis cartouches. 
W. M, E Pi'vnui. and J. 11. W u.kKiL The (white pf 
A pries (Memphis Ft) (1 xwdon, 1999). 

13. Gunn, 'The stela of Apriesat Mitrahinak 
ASAE 27 (1927), 111-37. 

H. deMfi;li;saere, Her&dvm tnw tie 2fate 
Dytui-Hie (Louvain, 1951), 

B, Y, Bon i\i ik, Egyptian sculpture of the Laic 
Period JOO nc-i 00 w (Brooklyn, 1969), 58 i ). 

Apuleius, Lucius (Y.ad 123-after 161) 
Classical writer, bom at Mad aura in Africa 
and educated in Carthage, who trav died 
widely, visiting Rome and Athens. He was the 
Author of several literary works, including 
Mettmwrpkases or The Gaidai Ass, the only 
Latin novel to have survived in its entirety. It 
describes the exploits of a man called Lucius, 
who is said to have been redeemed by the 
'my steries 1 of the goddess ihis. Apulcius 1 writ¬ 
ings have thus provided insights into the cults 
of Isis and osiris in the Roman period. 

R. Ci ray i_s, The pvfden ass (I Iarmnndsworth t 
1950). 

archaeology sec hel 2 o.ni, Eownat^ x <•<-, 
lasts; m out. i 11.; \i vsi'i-im; pm \ui - rkeswr; 
Rosku.ini and Wjlkjn.SOn. 

Archaic period nearly dynustiuitriod 

Arensnuphis (Arsnuphis, HarcnsnuphLs) 
-Mcroitic god, usually represented as a human 
figure wearing a feathered crown* whose cult is 
first attested at the Upper Nubian site ol 
Musawwarat el-Sufra during the reign of 
Arnakamani (23&-218 mj. He was associated 
with the Egyptian gods si tl and uintjris, merg¬ 


ing with the former in the syncretic form Shu- 
Avensnuphis. The Egyptians interpreted his 
name as iry-hemes-ttefer ('the good compan¬ 
ion 5 ), although the origins of both the god and 
his name probably lay much further south in 
Africa. His absorption into the Egyptian pan¬ 
theon is also indicated by the fact that he is 
depicted in the reliefs of the Egy ptian temple 
of Dendur, which originally stood about 75 
km to the south of Aswan (now re-erected in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York). There 
was even a kiosk dedicated to Arensnuphis in 
the temple of the goddess Isis at FuruAE, 
which - most unusually-was jointly built and 
decorated by the Mcroitic king Arkamani 
(218-200 fit:) and the Egyptian ruler htolilmy 
TV Philopator (221-205 ik:). 

E. Winter, 'Arensnuphis; seine Name und seine 
Herkunft 1 , RJE 25 (1973), 235-50. 

Armant (anc Tunu-Montu) 

L pper Egyptian site on the west batik of the 
Nile, 9 km southwest of Luxor. The excavated 
features of Arm ant include extensive cemeter¬ 
ies and many areas of Prcdynastic settlement. 
The Prcdynastic necropolis at Armant, exca¬ 
vated by Robert Mend and Oliver Myers 



,5Vi! tidatane stele i from the Euchenm of. irtmnt, m 
which the Roman emperor Dweietian is depicted at 
the Hit ofmofthippittg a nwmmjkdBuchii MIL 
Roman petit A, id 288, ft. 67 an. (t: r J 6%) 


during the early 1930s, is probably the best- 
documented site of its date to have teen exca¬ 
vated in the first few decades of the twentieth 
century. There is also a sEonebuih temple of 
the war-god month - dating from the 11th 
Dynasty to the Roman period 0 2040 hc-\d 
200) - which was largely destroyed in the late 
nineteenth century. To the north of the main 
site are the remains of the Bucheum, the 
necropolis of the sacred bllilis bulls 0,13511 
lit:— At i 305), as well as the burial-place of the 
'Mother of 13 neb is' cows. Myers also excavat¬ 
ed an a-GROUP cemetery at the site. 

R. Mon u and O. H. Myers, The Bucheum, 3 vols 
(London, 1934), 

, Cemeteries of. intrant I (London, 1937). 

—, Temples of Armant: n preliminary surrey 
(London, 194(1). 

W. Kaiser, 'Zur inneren Chronologic der 
Naqadakulfur’, Irehtieol/tgia Generaphti a 6 
(1957), 69-77. 

K. B.'lko, 'A quantitative analysis of the 
prcdynastic burials in Armant cemetery 
1401) 150O 1 , JEA 74 (1988), 39-55. 

army 

There was no permanent national army in 
Egypt during the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 
fit:), n[though a small royal bodyguard proba¬ 
bly already existed. Groups of young men 
were evidently conscripted specifically for 
particular expeditions, ranging from quarry¬ 
ing, mining and trading ventures to purely 
military campaigns. The inscriptions in the 
funerary chapel of Went at Abydos (r.2300 
nc.) describe a campaign in Palestine under¬ 
taken by an army of hens of thousands of 
conscripts’, whom the king had requisi¬ 
tioned from ihe various nomarch s (provin¬ 
cial governors). 

During the First Intermediate Period 
(2181-2055 lit:) increasing numbers of 
nomarchs seem to have recruited Lhcir own 
private armies, and it seems likely that the 
early 12th-Dynasty campaigns in Nubia 
involved combinations of these local corps 
rather than a single national force. By the rime 
of Semisret lit (1874-1855 BU). however, the 
reduction in the power of the provinces and 
the construction of permanent tORl&ESSKS 
and garrisons in nubia all seem to have con¬ 
tributed to the creation of a large national 
army. The development of military organiza¬ 
tion and hierarchy is indicated m the late 
Middle Kingdom by the emergence of such 
specific titles ns ‘soldier of the city corps' and 
'chief of the leaders of dog patrols 1 . Other tex¬ 
tual sources, such as the ‘Semna dispatches 1 
(see LjrmvRS), show that there was a consider¬ 
able military infrastructure, manned by 
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Soldiers in the reign ofHnlshepsut. important 
evidence concerning military equipment a derived 
from reliefs such as this from Hal she pint's temple 
at Deit el-JSttkri, (p. r. wafOLSOX) 

scribes and other bureaucrats, by the end of 
the 12th Dynasty 

Ti was in the 18th Dynasty (1550-1295 bc), 
however, that the military profession came 
into its own. and it is significant that men with 
military backgrounds, such as moremheb 
( 1323-1295 lttand k ameses i (L 295 1294 no), 

began to rise to the throne, which had previ¬ 
ously been dominated by a more scribal and 
priestly elite. I he New Kingdom army was 
often led by one of the king’s sons; it consist¬ 
ed of a northern and southern corps, each 
commanded by a "chief deputy’. When cam¬ 
paigns were launched into western Asia, Libya 
or Nubia, there were usually four or five large 
divisions, each comprising about five thou¬ 
sand professional soldiers and conscripts. 
These divisions were each named after a god, 
such as Annin or Plain perhaps with reference 
to the deity of the Nome (province) from which 
the conscripts were drawn, The smallest tacti¬ 
cal unit of the army was the "platoon 1 of fifty 
soldiers, generally grouped into 250-strong 
companies. 

From the beginning of the Pharaonic period, 
mercenaries were used in Egyptian armies: the 
MKisjAV, for instance, were increasingly used as 
scouts tin ring desert campaigns. From the 
Ramesside period onwards, the reliefs depict¬ 
ing military confrontations show that the 
Egyptian troops had begun to incorporate 
more and more foreigners, often as branded 


slaves w ho were able to gain their freedom by 
enrolling in the Egyptian army. In the Suite 
period (661-525 bc) the Egyptians became 
particularly dependent on greek and Phoeni¬ 
cian mercenaries, who helped to man a fleer of 
Greco-Phocnician-style war-galleys, enabling 
Egypt to maintain some control over maritime 
trade with the Levant. See also CAPTIVES; 
CHARIOT; SHIPS AND BOATS; STANDARDS. 

V. Yigaf.i., Them of warfare in Biblical lauds 
(London, 1963). 

A. R. Schlu.man, Military muk, filie and 
organization in the Egyptian New Kingdom 
(Berlin, 1964). 

A-J. Spalinger, .Aspects of '[he military docttnunls 
of the ancient Egyptians. (New Haven, 1982). 

I. Sj law , Egyptia n tmrjdre and weapons 
(Aylesbury, 199]), 25-30. 

Arsaphes sec heetshilf 

art 

Just as the works of the Impressionists or ihe 
Cubists can be properly understood only in 
terms o! the particular time and place in which 
they were made, so the style and purposes of 
Egyptian art make little real sense without a 
detailed understanding of ancient Egyptian 
culture. Egy ptian art was essentially function¬ 
al, in that funerary paintings and sculptures, 
for instance, were concerned primarily with 
the continuance of life - the works of art were 
intended not merely to imitate or rellect reali¬ 
ty but to replace and perpetuate it. 

Whereas in the modern western world a 
reasonably dear distinction is usually made 
between art and craft, the products of ancient 


Egyptian craftsmen, from faience AMULETS to 
royal funerary reliefs, were regarded as essen¬ 
tially the same. The level of aesthetic achieve¬ 
ment may have varied considerably, but all of 
these works had the same purpose: to repre¬ 
sent, influence and manipulate the real world 
Nothing expresses the nature of Egyptian 
art more succinctly than the fact that the 
same religious ritual of "the opening or the 
mouth 7 was performed by Egyptian funerary 
priests both on the mummy of the deceased 
and on his or her statuary. The ritual involved 
touch in g the face of the statue or mummy 
with a set of special implements in order to 
bring it to life and allow the K A (life-force or 
essence) of the deceased to take up residence 
there. Tn Lhe time of the Ptolemies a similar 
rite was performed each day in the temple 
of the god Horus at edit,; its objective was to 
bring to life every divine figure on the deco¬ 
rated walls, as if the whole temple were a liv¬ 
ing organism. 



Predynastic pottery vessel hearing red painted 
decoration comprising boats „ mil mu Is and human 
figures, including a dancing woman/goddess with 
raised arms. Early JVagada ti period , C.350Q ac, 
front el-Atur a. it, 29.2 cm. (ea35502) 

Egyptian art was concerned above all with 
ensuring the continuity of the universe, the 
gods, the king and the people - the artists 
therefore depicted things not as they saw 
them but as idealized symbols intended to bc 
more significant and enduring than the real 
day-to-day world. They portrayed each indi ¬ 
vidual element of the subject from the most 
representative angle: the human torso and 
eye were clearly both best viewed from the 
front, whereas the arms, leg and face were 
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best seen from the side. This concern with 
separate components, at the expense of the 
overall effect, often causes Egyptian depic¬ 
tions of human figures m appear distorted 
and internally inconsistent to modern eyes. 
Even when the figures on the walls of 
Egyptian tombs and temples are acting out 
nivths, rituals and historical events they are 
s dll carved and painted with the stiffness and 
formulaic appearance of hieroglyphs. In an 
extreme example of this connection between 
writing and art, the burial chamber of the 
tomb of Thutmose ill (1479—1425 uc; kv34) 
has the -shape of a CARTOun ie, thus enabling 
the body of the king to take the place of' the 
writing of his own name. The Egyptian writ¬ 
ing system was based on the precise visual 
and phonetic meanings of pictures, and in the 
same way the works of art were intended to 
be "read" like an elaborate cotie. In some 
tombs, however, hieroglyphs representing 
animals that might prove dangerous such as 
snakes - were sometimes shown mutilated, 
or with a knife sticking into them, dispelling 
their power so that they could serve only 
as symbols, 

In most recent western art the artists them¬ 
selves tend to be as well known as their works: 
their individual styles - Lind, in the last resort, 
their signatures - mark out a body of work as 
their own. The sit tuition in ancient Egypt, 
however, was almost the reverse - it was 
essential for the subject of the art to be iden¬ 
tified by mime in order that the sculpture or 
painting could serve its religious purpose; the 
artists, on the other hand, are only rarely 
mentioned. Egyptian artists themselves were 
regularly regarded as anonymous craftsmen, 
working in teams and according to strict 
guidelines, although their works might be 
highly regarded. Surprisingly perha]rs, this 
situation rarely seems to have resulted in 
inhibited or uninspired art, indeed the most 
recent studies of to mb-paintings at Thebes 
have begun to produce evidence for the dis¬ 
tinctive styles Lind approaches of particular 
groups of craftsmen. 

rile earliest Egyptian art is quite different 
from that of the pyramids and temples of' the 
Pharaonic period. As early as the eighth mil¬ 
lennium iw. the first inhabitants of the Nile 
valley began to in tike engraved drawings on 
the cliffs, particularly in Upper Egypt and 
Nubia. They depicted the fundamentals of 
their lives, from wild game and hunting scenes 
in the earlier times to river-boats and herds of 
vat tie in the early Neolithic period flic art of 
foe Predynastie period (<-.5500-3100 ttc) has 
survived mainly in the form of smtill carved 
stone and ivory grave goods and painted pot¬ 


tery vessels, placed tilongsidc the deceased in 
simple pit-burials. The small votive figures of 
people and artimals include many female stat¬ 
uettes made of potteiT and ivory; whose exag¬ 
gerated sexual characteristics suggest that the) 
probably related to early fertility cults (see 
SEXUALITY). 

Some of the painted scenes on pottery ves¬ 
sels still reflect the prehistoric rock-carvings, 
white others foreshadow the styles and preoc¬ 
cupations of the Dynastic period. A painting 



Fragment nfmU-painlmg from ike lamb of 
Kynebu at Dcir d-Mcdmti, thawing ike deified 
rukr Amenkniep i . 20ik Dynna/y. c. f 129-112() 
ntt, painted piaster,, if- 44 cm, (m37993J 

in the laic Predynastie Tomb 100 at 
Hierakonpolfs (the first Egyptian example of a 
decorated tomb chamber), consisting of 
groups of people, animals and boats, is the 
only surviving instance of the iransferral of 
the Predynastie pottery paintings on to the 
plastered wall of a tomb In addition, a paint¬ 
ed linen shroud, preserved in a late 
Predynastie tomb at tiKUFLEIN (now in the 
Museo Egizits, Turin), bears depictions of 
human figures and a boat, all strongly reminis¬ 
cent of the scenes on contemporary painted 
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pottery. This suggests that there were prob- 
Libly many other works of art executed on 
organic materials, such as linen and leaLher, 
which have rarely survived from such early 
periods. 

In the final stages of the Predynastie period 
a range of unusual ceremonial artefacts — 
maceS) palettes and ivory-handl«d flint 
knives ■- began to play an important role in the 
emerging religious ritual and social hierarchy. 
Many of the more elaborate mace heads and 
palettes, such as those of the kings named 
scorpion Lind narmer, were discovered In the 
so-called ‘main deposit 1 of the temple at 
Iherakonpolis. Although the archaeological 
circumstances of the discovery are poorly 
recorded, they were evidently deposited as 
votive offerings, and their carved decoration 
appears to summarize the important events of 
the year in which they were offered to the god. 
It js not clear whether any of the scenes are 
depictions of real historical events or simply 
generalized representations of myth and ritu¬ 
al. The distinction between myth, ritual and 
history in Egyptian art is a problem that per¬ 
sists throughout the Pharaonic period. 

The essential elements of the art of the Old 
Kingdom (2686-2181 BC) were the funerary 
sculpture and painted reliefs of the royal fam¬ 
ily and the provincial elite, along with the 
remains of the earliest sun temples (see ajjl 
GURAM and iikliophles) and the shrines of local 
deities. One of the most impressive statues of 
the Old Kingdom is the dinrite sta:ue of a 
seated figurer of khafkA, builder of the second 
pyramid at Giza, which was found in the val¬ 
ley temple of his funerary complex. On the 
simplest level the statue Is a portrait of a pow 
erful individual, but it is also made up of sym¬ 
bols that relate to the general role of the 
pharaoh. His head and neck are physically 
embraced by the wings of a hawk representing 
HORUS, the divine counterpart of the mortal 
filler. His throne is decorated on either side 
with a complex design consisting of the hiero¬ 
glyph meaning ‘union 1 tied up with the ten 
drils of the plants representing Upper and 
Lower Egypt, the whole symbolizing the uni¬ 
fied state over which he rules. In the same way, 
an alabaster statue of the 6th-Oynasty ruler 
PF.PV 3 (2321 22S7 ill) has the rear of the 
throne carved so imitate a serfkej with I Iurus 
perched on the top; viewed from the front, on 
the oLhcr hand. Horns stands protectively 
behind the king, himself the living god. Tile 
best Egyptian art achieves a synthesis t>l the 
real and the ideal. 

At the end of the Old Kingdom the provin¬ 
cial governors' tombs became more richly dec¬ 
orated and the royal tombs grew corrcspotld- 
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ingiy smaller. This decline in the power of the 
pharaohs resulted in the so-called First 
Intermediate Period (2181-2055 in ), when no 
single ruler was strong enough to dominate 
the whole country. During this comparative!) 
unstable and decentralized period, the provin¬ 
cial workshops at sites such as t:i -m< and 
GRFsEI.EIN began to create distinctive funerary 
decoration and equipment rather than being 
influenced by the artists at the royal court, as 
they were in the Hit! Kingdom and the late 
Middle Kingdom. 

The art of the Middle Kingdom 
(2055-1650 he:) is exemplified both In the 
fragments of relief from the royal pyramid 
complexes at UAEtHIILK, Kl.-l.lNm; KJ.-I.-UILW 
and iIAYiAra and by the spacious tombs of the 
governors buried at ehm in,sak in Middle 
Egypt. In the latter, the traditional scenes of 
the deceased receiving offerings nr hunting 
and fishing in the marshes are joined by large- 
scale depictions of wrestling and warfare (per¬ 
haps copied from Old Kingdom royal proto¬ 
types). The history of the .Middle Kingdom is 
very much characterized by a tension between 
the artistic sty les of the various provincial sites 
(principally funerary art at Beni Hasan, di-tr 
!•: !1 n-.i-t.si i \ , mkir and t s ylT) and the styles of 
the royal workshops at Itjtawy, a new capital 
established in the vicinity of d-IJsht. By the 
late Middle kingdom the distinctive provin 
vial styles had been eclipsed by the art of the 
royal Residence, a process which can be traced 
both in the development of funerary equip¬ 
ment (from coflins to ceramics) and in the 
quality anti locations of provincial governors 1 
tombs. 

In the late seventeenth century nc: Asiatic 
rulers (the iiyknos) gained control of a consid¬ 
erable area of Egypt, which they governed 
from their strongholds in the Delta. The 
works of art surviving From the temples and 
cities ol this phase show that they simply re¬ 
used and copied traditional Egyptian sculp¬ 
tures and reliefs in order to strengthen their 
claims to the throne. There were, however, 
increasing links with the Mediterranean 
world, and excavations at the l ly k.sos capital of 
Avaris [ti-.i.i. n.-mn' y) have revealed Minoan- 
siyle paintings suggesting close contacts with 
the people of Crete. 

After the expulsion of the I Ivksos, Egypt 
became di mly established as a major power in 
i he Near East; the fruits of conquest and 
international commerce, from foreign 
princesses eo exotic spices, flowed irresistibly 
into the Nile valley. The scale and opulence of 
the temples and tombs of this period could not 
fail to reflect such an influx of people, com¬ 
modities and ideas. 

4(1 



Sit/tin 1 of Khanmmisct, a son ofRameitt tl, 
holding iim standards. The sculptor has had only 
partial iduress in forcing a d if]it alt baud of pebbly 
slone across the chest. 19th Dynasty, e .11-10 in;, 
sandstone conglomerate, from Kanmk, it. 1.46 m. 
(ft >947} 

The art of imperial Egypt ranged from the 
funerary temples of Queen i eatsi rrjtsjT 
(1475-3458 uc) and rawsks u (1279-1214 isc.) 
to the more intimate details of the artisans* 
painted tombs at limit pi .-MEDINA. The tombs 
in the VAI.I.GY OP THE KINGS and the temples of 
HUSSAR, LUXOR, MVIUNE-71' I1.AI3L and l>ji[R l-.l.- 
fj- x11KI have done much to establish the city of 
Thebes as the centre of the New Kingdom 
empire. The seat of power, however, was actu¬ 
ally the northern city of Memphis, near mod¬ 
ern Cairo, where the royal Residence was 
located. Excavations during tile 1976s and 
1980s at i he New Kingdom necropolis of 
Memphis (particularly Lhc tombs of the mili¬ 
tary commander it[>Ri-..uiiE-.n, the treasurer 
Maya anti the vizier Aper-el) and epi graphic 
work in ihe remains of the magnificent temple 
of Ptali have begun to redress the balance in 
favour of Memphis. 

The style of art that emerged during the so- 
called amaiina period, which roughly corre¬ 
sponded to the reign of akiii-:\at;n 
(1552-1356 nr;), deserves special mention, file 
painting, relief and statuary of this period 
were all characterized by an obsessive empha¬ 
sis cm the god ui-:\ and the royal family, with 
the king and bis family sometimes being 


shown in unusually intimate scenes. Both the 
king and his subjects were represented with 
unusual facial and bodily features, and a new 
canon of proportions served to exaggerate 
these physical extremes. 

After the end of the New Kingdom, the 
rapidly changing artistic styles of the first mil¬ 
lennium m; demonstrate, above all, that 
Egyptian art could assimilate new possibilities 
while retaining its essential character and 
integrity. The Egyptians of the Late Period 
(747-332 im), under attack from all sides, 
attempted to revive the classic images of the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms, which must have 
symbolized a lost sense of stability and cer¬ 
tainly amid ihe political turmoil. The green 
basalt statue of the naval officer Udjahorresnel 
demonstrates that the native Egyptian officials 
were as adaptable ;is their works of art; it bears 
a detailed description of his activities both in 
ihe reigns of the native Egyptian kings aiiviosi- 
n (57(1-526 He) and hmmti;k mi (526-525 ut ) 
and in the ensuing period of Persian rule, 
when he served under Darius I (522—4-86 fit;) 
(see PERSIA). 

After the conquest of Egypt by u.k\ asdkr 
TUK great (332-323 HE..), the nature of 
Pharaonic art was adapted to create a compno 
mise between the needs of the native 
Egyptians and the preferences of the new 
Ptolemaic (and later Roman) rulers. Some of 
the largest surviving religious buildings - ihe 
temple of Isis at mu,At: and that of Horns at 
Edfu were constructed during this period of 
over seven hundred years, bui the reliefs were 
beginning to appear mass produced and 
repetitive. Although such Greco-Roman 
reliefs were increasingly poorly formulated 
and executed, suggesting an Egyptian priesi 
hood that was descending into obscurantism 
and uncertainty, there are nevertheless indica ¬ 
tions of a skilful patterning of text and icon¬ 
ography which helps to compensate for the 
apparent aesthetic decline. At ihe same time, 
however, there were new cultural elements 
absorbed inlo Egypt from the Mediterranean 
world, from the iaylai mummy paintings 
(wooden funerary portraits painted in a mix¬ 
ture of wax and pigmeni known as encaustic) 
to the civic architecture of cities such as 
Uexandria anti Antinoopolis, 

From the Middle Ages onwards, after cen¬ 
turies in the shadows, Egyptian art was gradu¬ 
ally rediscovered by Arab and European trav¬ 
ellers. After the sixteenth century there were 
European revivals of Egyptian ariistie and 
architectural si vies. Specific events produced 
waves of public reaction and interest: the 
influence of Howard Carter’s discovery of the 
tomb of Tuiankhamun on the art and design of 
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Europe in the 1920s is well known, but com 
parable levels <jf interest were also provoked by 
the re-erection of the Vatican obelisk at St 
Peter’s in 1586. Similarly, the Napoleonic 
campaigns in Egypt and the publication of the 
work of his savants (see egYptui xxn) gave rise 
to Egyptian!/ang decorative art. The arrival in 
London of the 'Younger Memnorf (the upper 
section of a colossal statue of ramfsius ii) in 
;8l 8 and the opening of the Egyptian Court at 
Crystal Palace in 1H54 were also important 
events in terms of the western reaction to 
Egyptian art. For discussion of Egyptian 
architecture see pai.ages; pyramids; tkmplfs; 
tombs; tow\.s, 

K. Langk and M. IIirmer, Egypt; ttnitifwliire. 
sculpture a ad painting in three ihtiusanef years 
(London, 1968). 

II. SouAi'Tit, Principles of Egyptian art, trails, 

J. Raines (Oxford, 1974). 

C.AiTsRED, Egyptian art (London, 1986). 

W. StI'A k\:i( >n Smith, The art and architecture tf 
indent Egypt, 2nd cd. (Harmondsworth, 1981). 

T G. 11. James and W. V. Dayies, Egyptian 
sculpture (T London, 198.1). 

T. G. H. James, Egyptian painting (London, 

'.985). 

G. Roejin.s, Emporium and style in iindent 
Egyptian art (London, 1994). 

Ashmmiein, el- see hejlmopolis magna 

Asia, western 

Geographical area to the east ol the srx\i 
peninsula and ihe Red Sea, comprising 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Anatolia and the 
Levant. At least as early as Lhe Prod vivas tie 
period, Egypt was already trading with these 
areas in order to obtain such raw materials as 
wood, copper, silver and certain semi-precious 
stones that were not available in Egypt. The 
Egyptians 1 principal export to western Asia 
appears to have been gold, obtained from 
mines in the Eastern Desert and Nubia. 

I. he relationship between the two regions 
was not always an amicable one, anti the fertil¬ 
ity of the Nile valley made Egypt constantly 
attractive to settlers from the less prosperous 
kinds of western Asia. The Egyptians 7 general¬ 
ly contemptuous view of the Asiatics is exem¬ 
plified by the Instruction fir King Merit urn 
dating to the First Intermediate Period: l Lo, 
the miserable Asiatic, he is wretched because 
id the place he is in; short of water, bare of 
wood, its paths are many and painful because 
of mountains. 7 The ‘miserable Asiatics 7 com¬ 
prised not merely the nomadic BEDUL3N 
(Shasu) hut also the more settled peoples 
'>1 Syria-Palestine, and although Egyptian 
paintings and sculptures generally portrayed 


Fragment rtf mitt-painting from the ItimJt af 
Sabekhatep at Thebes* showing Asiatic envnys 
bringing gifts fa Tftutntnse n - Wih Dynasty, cl 1400 
rtc, painted piaster, H. 1.14 m. (li37991&) 

the Asiatic as a tribute-bearer of bound cap¬ 
tive, the real relationship must have been a 
more complex amalgam of diplomatic and eco¬ 
nomic links. 

The 18th-Dynasty pharaohs extended [he 
Egyptian ‘empire 7 (perhaps better described as 
‘sphere of influence 7 ) in western Asia as far as 
the Euphrates, lending to the influx of many 
foreign materials, goods and ideas, from the 
introduction of glass to the use of the 
Cuneiform script in diplomatic correspon¬ 
dence (see uiakn.y tetters). Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the Asiatic territories broke away from 
Egypt and new powers arose such as the i in 
htes, Assyrians and i h i'.R,s i a \.s , the two latter 
powers eventually conquering not only the 
Levant hut Egypt itself, 

M. RrjAF, Cultural atlas of Mrtftpntama and the 
ancient Near East (Oxford, 1990). 

Assyrians 

People inhabiting the north-eastern area of 
mi-.S(')EXT|'amj \, centred on the city of Assur 
overlooking [he Tigris. They embarked on a 
period of imperial expansion between the early 
second and early first millennia Lit:, most 
notably from 883 to 612 mg, In 671 11<-, during 
the reign of Esarbaddon (681-669 I w j, they 


invaded Egypt, having been stung by the 
Egyptians' repeated incitement of trouble 
among the Assyrian vassal-towns in the 
Levant, On this occasion, however, they soon 
withdrew, allowing the 25th Dynasty Kushite 
pharaoh Taharqo (690-664 1 st:) to regain power 
temporarily. In 669 mg the new Assyrian ruler, 
Ashurbanipal, launched a new campaign into 
Egypt, culminating in the execution of the 
rulers of the various small Delta kingdoms, 
leaving only nekag 3 of Sais to rule lhe coun¬ 
try (or I.ower Egypt at least) on Assyria’s 
behalf. In 664 HCTanutamani, the successor of 
Taharqo, succeeded to the throne of Kush and 
immediately laid claim to Egypt. Proceeding 
north, he was actively welcomed at Aswan and 
Thebes, and then marched on Memphis 
which lie took, slaving Nckstu i in the process. 

Ashurbanipal retaliated in 664/1 lstl, recap¬ 
turing Memphis and finally sacking Thebes and 
looting its temples, although Tamitarrani man¬ 
aged to escape lo Nubia. psAmtek [ (664-610 
lit:), son of Nekau l, was placed in charge ol lhe 
country, purportedly as an Assyrian vassal, hut 
actually as an independent ruler. He continued 
his father's delicate policy of encouraging 
native Egyptian revival while avoiding eoll- 
Hiel with his nominal overlords. This period of 
revitalization ended with the invasion of the 
persi w king Cambyses in 525 hi:. The Assyrian 
policy of appointing local vassal kings seems to 
have minimized iheir impact on the society and 
economy of the Egyptians, particularly when 
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compared with the effects of the Persian, 
Ptolemaic and Roman regimes. 

D. Oaths, Studies in the nut tern history of northern 
Iraq (London, 1968), 19-41 [the early ' 
development of Assyria]. 

A. J. Spai- iNO eh, ‘Amirbantpal and Egypt: a 
source study', JAQS 94 (1974), 316-28. 

—, ‘Esarhaddon anti Egypt: an analysis of the 
first invasion of Egypt', Orientalia 43 (4974), 
295-326. 

N. Grimai., .4 histor^t ufandmt Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 341-5. 

A relief blot h from the palace ofAskurbampa l 
(cM45 ticJ, shaming the Auyrititmrwy uttad'ing 
an Egyptian tonm. il Li-l m. (waI24928) 


religious entities were regarded as microcewns 
of the universe itself, just as the sky-goddess 
NUT was thought to spread her star-studded 
body over Lhe earth, so she was also considered 
to stretch herself protectively over mummies 
and Lhe houses of the gods. In the Old 
Kingdom, from the reign of die 5th-Dynasty 
pharaoh Unas (2375-2345 ist:) onwards, the 
belief that mortals could he reborn in the fnrm 
of the circumpolar stars led to the depiction of 
large numbers of stars nn the ceilings of the 
corridors and chambers of pyramids. Indeed, 
one of the utterances in the pvramid texts was 
a request for Nut to spread herself over the 
deceased so that he might be ‘placed among the 
imperishable stars’ and have eternal life. 



Astarte 

VVar-gnddess of Syrian origin, probably intro¬ 
duced into Egypt in the 18th Dynasty 
(1550-1295 hi:), usually portrayed as a naked 
woman on horseback wearing a headdress 
consisting of the atef crown or bull horns. She 
was adopted into the Egyptian paniheon as a 
daughter of ka (or sometimes of mu) and one 
of the consorts of SETH, and she was particu¬ 
larly linked with equestrian and chariotry 
skills; like AWI (anoihcr Syrian goddess wor¬ 
shipped in Egypt) she was considered to pro- 
teet the pharaoh's chariot in battle. A stele of 
Amenhgtep . i near the Great Sphinx at Gl^i, 
recording her delight in the young king’s rid 
ing skills, is probably the earliest surviving 
Egyptian textual reference to Astarte. 
j. Ij'U.AVr, ‘.Astaire a chevsl d’apres les 
representations egyptiennesk Syria 37 (I960), 
1-67. 

R. Stadelmann, Syrisch-paiasiiniscke Gottkeiten 
mAgypten (Leiden, 1967), 191 Ilk 

astronomy and astrology 

The Egyptians often decorated the ceilings of 
their temples, tombs and coffins with depic¬ 
tions of the heavens, since most funerary and 


The astronomical knowledge ot .he 
Egyptian priests and architects at this time is 
indicated by early examples of the ceremony 
of pedj sites (‘stretching the cord’), first attest¬ 
ed on a granite block of the reign of the 2nd- 
Dynasty king Khasekhemwv (*,2686 i;c). 
This method retied on sightings of the Great 
Hear and Orion (see SAti) constellations, 
using an ‘instrument of knowing' (merkhet)^ 
which was similar in function to an astrolabe, 
and a sighting tool made from the central rib 
of a palm leaf, thus aligning the foundations 
of [he pyramids and sun temples with the 
cardinal points, usually achieving an error of 
less than half a degree. Although the texts 
and re lie Is in temples of later periods contin¬ 
ued to describe the enactment of this pro¬ 
cedure (as in the temple of Homs at i-.dfu), ii 
appears to have become a mere ceremony end 
in practice the temples were simply aligned 
in relation to the river. 

The earliest detailed texts relating to 
astronomy arc the ‘diagonal calendars’ or ‘star 
clocks' painted on wooden coffin lids of the 
early Middle Kingdom and also of the Late 
Period. These calendars consisted of thirty-six 
columns, listing the thirty-six groups of stars 
{‘decans’) into which the night sky was divid¬ 


ed, Each specific dccan rose above the horizon 
at dawn for an annual period of ten days. The 
brightest of these was the dog star Sirius 
(known to the Egyptians as the goddess 
sordet), whose ‘heliacal rising’ on about 19 
July coincided with the annual Nile inunda¬ 
tion and therefore appears to have been 
regarded as an astronomical event of some 
importance. The god Sam, the mythical con 
sort of Sopdct, was the personification n; 
another decan, the constellation of Orion. 

The cal end ri cal system based on decans was 
flawed by its failure to take into account the 
fact that the Egyptian year was always about 
six hours short, adding up to a slippage of ten 
days even forty years. It is therefore unlikely 
that the Middle Kingdom ‘star clocks’ were 
ever regarded as a practical means of measur¬ 
ing time. Nevertheless, the decans were later 
depictcd on the ceilings of tombs and temples, 
starting with the tomb of se,m:\ml i in west¬ 
ern Thebes (tt353; r.1460 esc:). The ‘astro¬ 
nomical ceilings' in the Osireion of Scty t at 
abydus (r.1290 tic), and the tomb of ramesE.s 
IV (kv 2) (f.1150 Lit:) in the Valley of the Kings, 
include cosmological texts describing the peri¬ 
od of seventy days spent in rhe underworld by 
each dccan. 



fiiieriur of the iid of the wooden coffin rfSnh'>\ 
sharping Nut Jianhed by signs oj the zodiac and 
personifications of the 24 hours of she day. Roman 
period, 2nd century tfyjrom Ahd el-Qitnia, 
Thebes, L 2.13 m. (tu6705) 
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From at least as early as the Middle 
Kingdom the Egyptians recognized five of the 
planets, portraying them as deities sailing 
across the heavens in harks. These 'stars that 
know no rest’ were Jupiter (Horns who limits 
the two lands). Mars (Homs of the horizon or 
Homs the red), Mercury (Sebcgu, a god asso¬ 
ciated with sitTH), Saturn (Horus, bull of the 
sky) and Venus ('the ore who crosses’ or 'god 
of the morning’). 

The ceilings of many royal tombs in the 
Valley of the Kings were decorated with 
depictions of the heavens, in the tombs of 
Ramcses vt, vn and tx (kv 9, Kvl and kv 6 
respectively), dating to the second half of the 
twelfth century isc, a set of twenty four seated 
figures representing stars were transected by 
grids of horizontal and vertical lines, allowing 
the passage of time to be measured in terms of 
the transits of stars through the sky. 

The concept of the horoscope (the belief 
that the stars could influence human destiny) 
dues not seem to have reached Egypt until 
the Ptolemaic period. By the first century An 
the Babylonian zodiac, represented on the 
ceiling of the chapel of Osiris cm the roof of 
the temple of Hath or at iji-ndkka, had been 
adopted. The surviving lists of lucky anti 
unlucky days appear to have had no connec¬ 
tion with astrology, deriving instead from lIic 
intricacies of religious festivals and mytho¬ 
logical events. 

Z. Zajja, L*o rienta i 10 n astro no rttiqite dans 
i'aneieme Egypie, es la precession de Tax? da mande 
(Prague, 1953). 

O. Neugeoauer and R. Pyrkkh, 'Two demotic 
horoscopes 1 , JE. 1 54 ( 1968), 231—5, 


—, Egyptian gstramtnkal /mu, 3 vols 
(Providence, 1969). 

R. P \rxi:k, 'Ancient Egyptian astronomy 1 , 
Philosophical Trumaitiom of (he Raya! Society of 
Loudon 276 (1974), 51-65. 



Stele of Stnusrei tit from Elephantine, describing 
the building of a for trust ul the site, 12th Dynasty 
c. 1874-18551«i ii- 37 an. {£*852) 

RtGm Plat! of the Aswan region. 

mjjOW At Aswan the Quhhet d Hnmi {the Dome 
of the Winds) is act natty the Islamic tomb seen on 
top of this hill on the west hunlr, hut if widely used 
to refer to the area of Old Kingdom lomhs cut into 
the hillside. The entrances to several of these tan he 
seen midway up the slope, (p. 7. \rcHOLSOK) 




1 modEtn Aswan 

2 Qubbetel-Hawa 
rock tombs 

3 rack tombs 

4 island of Elephanlma 

5 templo of Satis 

6 NBometer 

7 temple of Ktunum 
0 Roman tempfe 

& PtolEmaic tempfe 
HO unfinished obelisk 

11 northern quarriEs 

12 inland ul Sahel 


13 temple 

14 famimeslele 

15 First Aswan Dam 

16 scothEnriquarries 

17 island of Aqllqlyya 
(current site of Phitee 
temple) 

1 a island of Philae 

1 & temple on the 
island of Riga 

20 istond ol el-Hesa 

21 High Dam 

22 HewKalabsha 


G. R. 1 IutiHES, 'An astrologers handbook in 
demotic Egyptian', Egyptological stud its in honor 
ofR.. i. Parker, cd. L. H, l.jcsko (Hanover and 
London, 1986), 53-69. 

II. Bonlio t, 'Stern', Lexikon der A&yptohgic vi, 
ed. W. Helek, E, Otto and \Y. Westendurf 
(Wiesbaden, 1986), 11—14. 

Aswan [anc, Swenet, Syene) 

Site in Upper Lgypt, situated immediately to 
the north of the first Nile cataract, now at the 
northern tip of Lake Nasser. It consists of 
three basic components: the town, temples 
and granite quarries of Aswan proper on the 
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eastern bank of the Nile; the ruck-cul tombs of 
Qubbet d-Hawa on the western hank, and the 
town, temples and mijomktkk of Elephantine, 
an island in the centre of the river. Apart from 
two small Green-Roman temples there are few 
surviving' remains c>r Aswan itself since the 
area has continued to be occupied up to mod¬ 
ern times. The tombs of the governors of 
Aswan, at Qubbet d-Hawa, which date mainly 
to the Old and Middle Kingdoms (2686- 1650 
itr.), contain important biographical reliefs and 
inscriptions. The island of Elephantine has 
been excavated by a German team since the 
1 [ >70s, their results show the steady expansion 
of the settlement from a small Early Dynastic 
village and temple to the much larger town of 
the Roman period. 

L. El wi., Die FelsengrUher der Qtthkel el-Nuft'u bvi 
Assuan f Wiesbaden, 1967-). 

E. Brusuani and S, Pj-RNraoTri^.iij’^n; il 
tanf*to folemaiea (it 1st. I htocehi (kmrstli c hefilti 
(Fisa, 1978). 

Aswan High Dam 

An extensive artificial reservoir was created in 
Lower Nubia, when the first Aswan dam was 
constructed (and heightened in three phases) 
between 1 and 1933 T necessitating a cam 
paign to survey Nubian sites before they were 
submerged. When work began on the new 
Aswan High Dam in 196(1, the creation of Lake 
Nasser, one of the largest reservoirs in (he 
world, was initiated. A UNESCQ-eo-ordinated 
operation was therefore launched, not only to 
record the Nubian monuments threatened by 
this much more extensive flooding but also to 
dismantle and move certain monuments 
(incl li ding t J i tit. \k, \ist. si \ui]■:.[. and kA t ,M tst ia) 
to higher ground beftife the completion of the 
dam in 1971. 

A E. W Kigali., Re part on the antiquities oj Lower 
\ubiu (Cairn, 19(17), 

T S \VK-S['jDKRiw;RGiT (ed.), Temples am! limits of 
undent Nub in (London, 1987). 

Asyilt fane. Djawty ; Lykopolis) 

Capital of (he thirteenth Upper Egyptian 
name (province), located roughly midway 
between Cairo and Aswan. Despite numerous 
textual references to the importance of the 
Pharaonic tow n of Asyut and its temple of the 
jackal-god WKPWAWivT, the excavated remains 
are restricted primarily it) the rock-tombs of 
rhe local elite, dating from the 9th Dynasty to 
the Ramcsxide period (f. 2160-1069 lie). The 
biographical texts on the walls of the First 
Intermediate Period and Middle Kingdom 
rock-tombs provide historical information on 
the struggle between the rulers of fieraec- 
LEfiPOLLH M AOS A and I ifiiJ H'-s. The lumb of the 


12th-Dynasty nomarth Djcfahapy contains 
uniquely detailed legal texts of endowment 
and was later re-used as a cult centre of 
WKI'WAWET. 

L L. OitiFTTni, The insertptians of Sim and Der 
Rif eh (London, 1889). 

Cf. A. Ri:]s\i-:r, ‘The tomb of Hepzefa, nomareh 
of Si utV/E,4 5< 1919), 79-93, 

H. Ti |OMi ? S(.]N, A family archive from Sim 

(Oxford, 1934). 

Aten 

Deity represented in the form of the disc or 
orb of the sun, the cult or which wax particu¬ 
larly promoted during the reigns of 
Amenbotep iv/AKI 1KN,vri:\ (1352-1336 m.) 



ikhermten (left) and Neferdti (right) worship the 
Aten {tup left), whose rays end in hands, some of 
litem extending to the offerings piled in front of 
. Ihhenaien. The figures are heavily damaged, 
partly due la defied in the static and partly ns a 
result vj if/t- reaction against the su-ealled heresy of 
Akhenaten. Tram lite Sutith if Tutu (t. t!ij in the 
southern graft# ofAma mu. (i\ r. wcwtLSQX) 

and Smenkhkara (1338-1336 in.). The dose 
links between the disc and (lie sun-god have 
led to some uncertainty as to whether the Aten 
wax treated as a div ine being in its own right. 
'I here is dsn a cerium amount of evidence to 
suggest that Akhenaten may even have equat¬ 
ed the Aten with hix own father, ameniiotkh hi 
( 1390—1352 1st:). Earlier pharaohs had been 
associated with the Aten, ax in the case cf 


TLiL!VMt&E J (1504-1492 HE.:), who was por¬ 
trayed in his temple at Tomhus in Nubia wear ¬ 
ing the snn-dixe and followed by the hiero¬ 
glyphic sign for ‘god*. 

The popularity of the Aten slowly grew 
throughout (he New Kingdom and the char¬ 
acteristic iconography of the disc with ravs ti 
the form of outstretched arms had already 
appeared in the time of Amenhotep i 
(1427-1400 J*c)- The Aten was particularly 
favoured by Amenhotep m (1590-1352 m.j, 
during whose reign there is evidence of the 
presence of priests of Aten at iieudpoi.IS (the 
traditional centre of the worship of the 
sun god K i). He also incorporated reference ^ 
to the Aten in the names he gave to his palaee 
at malkata, a division of bis army and a 
pleasure boat. 

However, it was under Amenhotep IV that 
the cult of the Aten reached its peak. On his 
accession as sole ruler, the Aten became the 
‘sole 1 god, and a temple, (he Rer-Aten, was 
built cm the perimeter of the temple of Amur 
at k'ARNAk. This included at leaxt three sanctu¬ 
aries, one of which was called the H wt-ben ben 
(‘mansion of the UKmhn’). Within a short time 
the cult of Amun appears to have been severe ¬ 
ly curtailed and eventually proscribed, and the 
Aten began to be promoted as the sole, exetu 
xive deity. 

Around the fifth year of hix reign. 
Amenhotep i\ took (be next logical step, which 
wax to create a new capital city with its own 
temples dedicated lo the cult of the Aten. I le 
called ilnx new foundation \khetaten (‘the 
horizon of the disc') and located it in a virgin 
site in Middle Egypt thai was untainted by the 
worship of other gods (see ei.-uwarm), Tht 
king changed hix name and titles from 
Amenhotep lo Akhenaten, although elemenr¬ 
ol hix titles which already concerned the sun 
god (rather than Amun) were left unchanged. 
His acknowledgement of the cults of the sun- 
god included the provision of a burial place 
Ebr a "UNKVIS (mil (the physical manifestation 
of Ha) at el-Amama, although this tomb 
remains undiscovered and was per Imps ncrei 
completed. Although Akhenaten is sometimes 
regarded as the first proponent of monothe¬ 
ism, his relationship to the cult of the Aten 
and tile rest of the Egyptian pantheon must he 
regarded firmly in the context of his lime. Lrik 
Homung's view of die cult of the Aten as a 
form ol henotheism, in which one god was 
effectively elevated above many others, is 
probably closer to the mark. 

Two major temples to the Aten were built 
at el- Amama, although, unlike ma jor Theban 
temples, they were built largely of mud- 
brick, perhaps with the intention of later 
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rebuilding them in stone. The Per-A ten, 
inscribed by its excavators ns the Great 
Temple, was an open, unroofed structure 
covering an area of about 800 x 31>0 m at the 
northern end of the central city. The Hwt- 
\ten (literally "mansion of the Aten 1 but usu- 
• |h described by the excavators as the Small 
Aten Temple) was a smaller building hm of 
similar design; both were strewn with offer¬ 
ing tables, and the first court of the small 
temple contained a massive mud-bride altar, 
which may have been one of the first monu¬ 
ments to be erected in the new city. 

Many of the ruck tombs of the elite at eJ- 
Amama, which were excavated at the northern 
iind southern ends of the bay of cliffs to the east 
ef the city, have prayers to the Aten inscribed 
on the jambs of their doorways, Most of these 
prayers appeal- to be extracts from a longer 
composition, the Hymn to ike , hen which 
some scholars believe to have been composed 
by Akhenatcn himself The most complete 
surviving version of tins hymn was inscribed 
iit the tomb of .n, 'superintendent of the royal 
horses 1 , who was probably the brother of 
Queen tty (Akhenalen’s mother) and later 
succeeded tutan kr l\vila on the throne. This 
hymn, w hich has several antecedents in earlier 
iHth-Dyiisstv hymns to the sun-god, has been 
compared with the Biblical Psalm 104, 
although the distinct parallels between the two 
arc usually interpreted simply as indications of 
the common literary- heritage of Egy pt and 
ISR/Uil., The hymn also stresses Akheiiatesfs 
role as intermediary between tile Aten and the 
populace, by which means lie perhaps hoped 
to avoid the creation of a strong priesthood 
such as that of Amun. There was rigid official 
adherence to the cult of the Aten among the 
elite at el-Amarna, many of whom built 
shrines dedicated to the new royal family and 
tie Aten in the gardens of their villas. It is 
elear, however, that traditional religious cults 
continued to be observed, perhaps covertly, 
even among the inhabitants of the city at el 
Amarna itself In the 'workmen's village’, on 
die eastern edge of the city, numerous amulets 
ot traditional gods have been found, as well as 
small private chapels probably dedicated to 
ancestor worship and showing no traces of the 
official religion. 

On Akhcnaten’s death there was a reversion 
Im the worship of Amun, and attempts were 
nilJ de to remove all traces of the cult of the 
Aten. [ he city at cl-A mama was abandoned 
mil, perhaps as early as the reign of | lotci-.Mi it.n 
(1323-1295 M'}, it began to be demolished, 
"hen leaving only the plaster foundations of 
ceremonial buildings. The stone talatat 
blrieks fmm the temples of the Aten were then 


re-used, primarily as rubble tilling the pylons 
of new temples dedicated to the traditional 
official cults. Tn the reliefs ar el-Amama and 
other sites, the names and faces of Akhenatcn, 
his queen NKincsTin and all those associated 
with this 'heresy' were defaced in the after- 
math of the Amama period. 

A. PtAXkoi-K, 'T.es grander compositions 
religieuses du Nouvel Empire et la reforme 
d Amarnaf BiFAO 62 (1964), 207-18. 

D. H. RkplxjrD, The sun-disc in Akhenaien’s 
program: its worship and its antecedents, i\ 
JARCZ U (1976), 47-61. 

—, 'The sun-disc in Akhenqten’s program: its 
worship and its antecedents, w\JARCE 17 
(1982), 21-33. 

,. Ikheimtcst the heretic king (Princeton, 1984), 
157-84. 

C, Aldred, . Ikhcimicn, king nf Egypt (London, 
1988), 237-48. 

Atbribis w tki.i. vi'RHi 

Atrib, Tell (jnc. Hwt-Heryib, Athribis) 

Town site in the central Delta region near the 
modern town of Ben ha, about 40 km north of 
Cairo. It has been greatly reduced over the 
years through local farmers’ large-scale 
removal of j vitakft (ancient mud-brick re-used 
as fertilizer), although in 1924, m the course of 
such plundering, a large cache of jewellery 
dating to the Late Period (747-3.32 uc) was 
discovered. A Polish archaeological expedition 
under the direction of Pascal Vermis excavated 
party of the post-Pharaonic town during the 
|4 and I99(k 

' According to surviving texts. Tell Atrib was 
occupied at least as early as the 4th Dy nasty 
(2613—2494 m;), hut no remains earlier than 
the 12th Dynasty (1985—1795 lit.) have been 
found. The principal god worshipped in the 
Athribis region was Moms Khenty-khcty, rep¬ 
resented sometimes as a falcon-headed man 
and sometimes as a crocodile, 'l’hc major mon¬ 
uments at the site were a temple dating to the 
time of a11most n (570-526 Ik:), the tomb of 
Queen Tikhut (c.S 90 itc) and a large settle¬ 
ment and cemetery of the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods (332 in. Ah 395). 

The texts indicate that there was once also 
an important temple of Amenhotep in 
(1390-1352 I sc) ai the site, perhaps because 
this was the home-town of the influential chief 
arch Erect, vy i-:n MOTKI' w iN t3 v 11 A i>l . AI tin High 
nothing remains of the temple in situ, it would 
probably have incorporated the statue of u lion 
now in the collection of the British Museum, 
which is inscribed with the name 1 4 Raineses n 
(1279-1213 MC), although it originally bore the 
cartouche of Amenhotep ju. This sculpture is 


similar in appearance to a pair of lions of the 
reign of Amenhotep it] from soi.kh, 

A. Rowe, 'Short report on the excavations of the 
Institute of Archaeology Liverpool at Athribis 
(Tell Atrib) 1 ,. IS. if: 38 (1938), 523-32. 

P Vkrnus, Aihnbh: texteset dnanuaih rtfotifsd in 
geographic, auxeiiites ct it i’kktvm tl'une villedu 
Deitu egyfilial it ic/nn/ne pfuirnttiiii/nc 
1978). 

K. Mvsltwus: andT I IrjtBiai, 'Polish 
archaeological activities at Tell Atrib in '985', 

The iwimmfogy of the Mile Delia: problem mid 
priorities* ed. F.. C M. van den Brink 
(Amsterdam, 1988), 177-203. 

Atllffll 

Creator-god -and solar deity of eieliopoi.is, 
where he was gradually syncrctized with the 
sun-god ha, tn form the god Ra-Attim, 
According to the Heliopolitan theology. Arum 
came into being before heaven and earth were 
separated, rising up from NL\, the waters of 
chaos, to form the primeval mound. Bis name 
means 4 the all 1 , signifying his c.:ri:.Ati<>\ and 
summation of all that exists. 

A turn's creation of the universe was concep¬ 
tual i/ed in terms of a family of nine gods known 
as the Heliopolitan e-;NM\AE>. Thus the two off¬ 
spring of Atom, si el (air) and tj-j-m.i (mois¬ 
ture), became the parents of <jEB (earth) and 
\l t (sky), and the grandparents of omris, tsrs, 
SETII and nkwitiiys. Atum was said tc3 have pro¬ 
duced Shu and Tcfnut by copulating with his 
hand or, according to other sources, spitting 
them inio being. There lias been some debate as 
to whether A turn’s act of procreation const it til¬ 
ed masturbation or copulation, in that his hand 
seems to have represented the female principle. 
Both Atum and his hand were therefore par 
trayed as a divine couple on coffins of the First 
Intermediate Period. Similarly, the title 'god’s 
hand' was adopied by Theban priestesses sup¬ 
posedly married to the god ymcn. 

Atum was regarded as a protective deity, 
par t icuIarly associated wi t h rhe ri tuats of king- 
ship, It was Alum who lifted the dead king 
from his pyramid to the heavens in order to 
transform him into a star-god, and in later 
times he protected the deceased during the 
journey through the underworld. 

13c is usually depicted as an anthropomor¬ 
phic deity often wearing the double crown. 
The animals particularly sacred to him were 
the lion, the bull, the iuim-.l \k>\ and the 
lizard, while he was also believed to he mani 
lested in the .scarab, which emerged from its 
ball of dung just as atlae appeared hm the 
primeval mound. Sometimes he was portrayed 
in the essentially primordial form of a snake, 
which was the appearance that he Avns expeet- 
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mnuamk CT 


Dr fail tifth e funerary side of 
Pediamctmelme$utlawy v shttmng the deceased (an 
the far right) worshipping (be sun-gad w three 
separate forms: Ra-Harakhty, Alum (ihifdfrom 
the right, wearing ike double crown) and Khepri 
(with a scarab beetle on bis head), followed by the 
funerary deities (kirk, his , Ntpkthys and the 
jackal-headed Art aim, 30ih Dynasty nr early 
Pttfteautie period, rib-3rd centuries tic , painted 
plaster tut ivood.Jhm Thebes, ts. 74 cm. (t: iH4h2j 

ed to adopt when the cosmos finally collapsed, 
returning everything to its original primeval 
state. 

K. Sr:I I it-., 'Alum a Is Ichneumon 1 , 7, AS 63 
(1928), 50-3. 

E. Hroxnl:r-Traut, 'Alum a Is Bpgenschiitzc 1 , 

MDAIK 14 (1956), 20-8. 

P. Derchvis, [ Lc demiurge et la balance 7 , 
Reitgians en Egypt? hefletrislitjttc et romaine: 
aftoque de Strasbourg { Paris, 1969), 31—1. 

E. J IoitNL \ci, Idea into image, trjns. E. Brcdeuk 
(New York, 1992X43-7. 

autobiographies see literature 
Avar is see tell el-dahM 
Ay (1327-1323 hc) 

Late ISth-Dynasty ruler who came to the 
throne alter the short reign of tltanejiamln 
(1336—1327 et;). In his earlier career he was 
an important official during the reign of 
ami i f:\atem (1352-1336 bc). Like vita, the 
fuher of Queen tiy, he came from akjimiu 
and held the titles 'superintendent of the royal 
horses' and ‘‘god's father 1 ; it has therefore been 


argued that lie may well have been "tv’s 
brother, Akhenaten’s unde and perhaps uncle 
or great-uncle of Tutankhaimin, It has even 
been suggested that the unusual office of 
'god's father" could be held only by the king's 
father-in-law, which might have made Ay the 
father of Mu mim. 

Whatever the Lruth behind these theories, 
there is good evidence to show that he was 
closely involved in the events of the Aimrna 
period, and had begun to construct one of the 
largest tombs at El. a.marna, containing the 
longer of the two surviving versions of the 
Hymn to (he Aten (sec aten), The East decora¬ 
tion in Ay’s el-Amama tomb seems to have 
taken place in the ninth year of Akhenaten’s 
reign. The progress of his career between then 
and the end of Akhenaten's reign is known 
from si number of inscribed funerary items, 
showing that he rose to the position of VIZIER 
and royal chancellor, as well as acquiring die 
unusual epithet, 'doer of right 7 . 

After the reigns of Akhcnaten and 
Smenkhkara both Tutankhamun and Ay began 
to reform the religious heresies of the Amrnia 
period but, because of Ay’s close connections 
with his predecessors, his reign of four or five 
years is usually regarded as a continuation of 
the same grip on the throne. On the wall of 
the burial chamber of the illustrious smaller 
tomb in winch Tutankhamun was actually 
buried. Ay is depicted as the loyal heir admin¬ 
istering the final rituals to the royal mummy. 
The real break was to come with die reign of 
his successor, the general uoremiieb, who had 
no family Jinks with the Thuimosid myal 
family (except possibly through his wife 
Mutnedjmet). 


Abandoning his unfinished tomb at el- 
Amama, Ay usurped a second tomb in a west¬ 
ern branch of the valley of tiif. rings (kv 23 ), 
which had probably been intended for 
Tutankhamun (and was perhaps originally the 
tomb of Prince Thuimose, who predeceased 
his f'aEhcr Amcnhntep ill). The scenes in tfn 
tomb portray him with his first wife Tey rather 
than Ankhesenpaaten, one of the daughters ol 
Akh^haien, whom he is thought to have mar- 
ried in order to consolidate Ins claim to the 
throne. One uclique feature of [his tomb is the 
presence ol a scene ot hunting in the marshes, 
which was usually found in nobles’ 1 tombs 
rathci- than the burial place of a pharaoh. 

NL i>e Carts Davies, The rock fit mbs of el-Amama 
vi (London, 1908), 16-24,211-35. 

P. E. Newberry, 'King Ay, the successor of 
Tutankbatnun', JEA 18 (1932), 50-2. 

K G SrJUT, 'Ling Ay and the close of the 
Amarna period \JNES 14(1955), 16H— MG. 

C). J. So i aim-in, ‘Clearance of the tomb of King 
Ay (wv23)’, J. 4RCE1\ i ! 984), 39-64. 

C. Altered, Akkenaten: king of Egypt (London, 
1988), 298 301. 
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ba 

The Egyptians considered that each individ¬ 
ual person was made up of five distinct parts: 
the physical body, Lhe ha, the ka, the wmj: 
and the SHADOW, The bit has similarities with 
mv concept of personality", in that it com¬ 
prised all those non-physical attributes which 
made one human being unique. However, the 
concept of the ba also referred ttj power, and 
loo Id be extended to gods as well as inanimate 
objects. Ba was therefore also the term used 
tor w r hat might be described as the physical 
manifestations of certain gods, so that the 
Memphite apis bull was the ba of osiris, simi¬ 
larly the four sons of HOut'S were his ha. 



Detail from the Bank aft fa Dead uJ'Hunefer, 
tomisftng of the vignette associated with Chapter 
. r 7, which shows a ba.-bird on tt shrine-shaped 
plinth. I9th Dynast y, c.1285 fit', painted papyrus, 
from Thebes* (L\ 9001) 

It was necessary for the deceased to journey 
from the tomb to rejoin his ka if he was to 
become transformed into an \rh, and since 
the physical body could not do this it was the 
duty of the ha. The Egyptian names of the 
^abiru stork and the ram both had the same 
phonetic value as ho, therefore the hieroglyph¬ 
ic signs for these creatures were used to refer 
to it in writing. It is possible that this acciden¬ 
tal association with the stork led to the depic¬ 
tion of the ba as a bird with a human head and 
often also with human arms. The Egyptians 
regarded migratory birds as incarnations of 


the ba, flying Freely between comb and under¬ 
world. However, it was also believed that the 
ba Lxmld adopt any form it wished, and there 
were numerous funerary spdls to assist this 
process of transformation. 

In order lor the physical bodies of the 
deceased to survive in the afterlife, they had to 
be reunited with the fa every night, and Spell 
89 of the uook of the: head recommended that 
a golden jw-hirrf should be placed on the chest 
of the mummy in order to facilitate this 
reunion. The /w-bird was also incorporated 
into the decoration of private colli ns from the 
21st Dynasty onwards, Far from correspond¬ 
ing to the modem western concept of a Spirit’ 
(as it is sometimes translated), the ba was 
closely linked In the physical body, to the 
extern that it too was considered to have phys¬ 
ical needs for such pleasures as food, drink and 
sexual activity. 

E. Wolf-Brinoiann, Vermch finer Deutung ties 
Begnjfes fa' anhand far Uhcrliejh'ung far 
Fruhzeit anddes Alien Reiches (Freiburg, 1 968); 

] .. V. ZAUKAfc, A study of the ha concept in undent 
Egyptian texts (Chicago, 1968), 

H. GtJEDtCKE, 77ft' report about the dispute of a matt 
with his bn (P. Berlin 3024) {Baltimore, 1970). 

J. P. Allilm, Tunerary texts and their meaning 1 . 
Mummies end magic, cd, P. Lacovara, S. D’Auiia, 
and C-11. Rnehrig (Boston, 1988), 3S—49. 

E. IIORNUNG, Idea min image, trans. E, Bredeck 
(New York, 1992}, 179-114. 

Babylonia 

Name given to the southern part of 
viesototy.aiia from the time of Hammurabi 
(1792—1750 itt.) until the Christian era. Its 
capital was the city of Babylon, the site of 
which is located about 80 km south of modern 
Baghdad. The country covered those areas 
described as slmkr and akicad during the 
third millennium HC, and like them its lan¬ 
guage (Babylonian) was written in the 
CUNEIFORM script 

In the late seventh century DC, the expan¬ 
sion of Babylonian power into Syria-Palestnic 
dashed with Egyptian interests there. The 
Saile pharaoh Nekati li (hi 0-595 DC) opposed 
the Babylonian advance, but in the battle of 
Carchemish, the armies of Nabnpolassar, led 
by his son Nebuchadnezzar II, defeated the 
Egyptian army, thus effectively ending Nekau 
ll’s hold on Syria. In 601 uc, however, the 
armies of Nebuchadnezzar were driven back 
from the borders of the Delta by an Egyptian 
army including Greek. mercenaries, In the 
reign of ATIMOSF, n (570- 526 uc) an alliance was 
established between Egypt and Babylonia buE 
by then the Egyptians were threatened by the 
growth of PERSIA. 


R. Koldf.wf.y, The excavations at Baby fat 
(London* 1914). 

H. Figuila and W. J. Marten, Letters and 
documents of the Old Baby Ionian period [London 
and Philadelphia, 1953). 
j. Oates, Babylon, 2nd ed. (London, 19H6). 

D. B. Redforj.), Egypt. Canaan and Israel in 
ancient times (Prineeton, 1992), 430-69. 

Badaii el- 

Area of Upper Egypt between Maimar and 
Qau, including numerous Pmlynastk ceme¬ 
teries (notably Mostagedda, Deir Tasj and the 
cemetery of el-Badari itself), as well as at least 
one early Predvnastic settlement at 
Hammamia The finds from el-Badari form 
the original basis for the Badai'ian period 
(r.550ft 40(H) ec), the earliest phase of the 
Upper Egyptian hum vast it., im-.hioi >. The el 
Badari regit>n, stretching for 30 km along the 
east bank of the Nile, was first investigated by 
Guy Brunton and Gertrude Catcin- 
Thompstm between 1922 and 1931. Most of 
the cemeteries in the Uadarian region have 
y ielded distinctive pottery vessels (particular¬ 
ly red-polished ware with blackened tops), as 
well as terracotta and ivory anthropomorphic 
figures* slate palettes, stone vases and Hint 
tools. The contents of the Predymastic ceme¬ 
teries at el-Badari have been subjected to a 
number of statistical analyses attempting to 
clarify the chronology and social history of the 
Badarian period. 

G. Brunton et ah, j Qttu and Sudan, 3 vds 
(London, 1927-30). 

G. and G. Caton-Ti iompson, The 

Badarian civilisation and prehistoric remains near 
Sudan (London, 1928), 

C. J. Brunton, Mostagedda and the Tatum culture 
(London, 1937). 

—, Mutmar (London, 1948). 

W. Kaiser, + Zur Sudausdehmmg tier 
vorgcschiebrliehen Deltakulturen itnd tfur 
friihen Entwicklung ObcriigyptensA MDAIK ■! I 
(1985), 61-87. 

D. L, I lor .Mrs, ‘Archaeological cultural resources 
and modern land-use activities: some 
observations made during a recent survey in the 
Badari region, Ygypt\ J.4RCE 29 (1992), 67-80, 

Bahariya Oasis 

Fertile depressit>n in the northeastern Libyan 
Desert 20(1 km west of the Nile. The archaeo¬ 
logical remains date primarily from the early 
New Kingdom to the Roman period (/,155b 
\\i. ad 395). Near the modern town of Bawit 
are the tombs of several 26th-Dynasty 
Egyptian governors of the oasis, the 19th- 
Dynasty tomb of the provincial governor 
Amenhotep Huy and a necropolis of sacred 
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BALI-ANA CL I T LRL/PER I OI> 




B. WtiJJAMS, Excavations fotwcn Abu Simbrf and 
/& j AWifwT/w/tcr .i-Group royui eetnetery 

tit (fust at: tftrneiery L, Oriental Institute Nubia 
Expedition m (Chicago, 1986). 

—, Extirpations between. I bit Simbei and the 
Sudun jhttkr t\: \ouksdiuu X-Grsmp remains 
from royal can ft fries.. Oriental Institute Nubia 
Expedition i\ (Chicago, 1991). 


Ballana culture/period see ball.ana and 
qustul 


birds associated with the worship of 
'morn and litmus, dating to the 26di Dynast i 
and Greco-Roman period. Also near Bawit are 
the remains of a Roman triumphal arch and 
two temples, one dating to the reign of Aprics 
(589-570 lit;) and the other to the time of 
ALEXANDER THE tiRK.YI (.3.12-323 fit-). At tile 
southern lip of the oasis is d-Havz, where a 
Roman garrison, a basilica and a small settle¬ 
ment dating to the Roman and Christian peri¬ 
ods (fJH ek .-At> 641) have been excavated. 

Y Fakjirv, Btshria ms sis, 1 vols (Cairo, IV42 50). 
—, The smses of Egypt ir (Cairo, 1974). 

I... GrriDV, Egyptian susses: Bahanyu, Dakhht, 
Farcify a mu! A hurga <{nnng pharaonic tunes 
(Warminster, 1987). 

Balat sec i.tAkitJ.A oasis 

Baflana and Qustul 

Pair of Nubian elite necropoleis r>n either side 
ol the Nile some 15 km south of otL. .simuef 
and now submerged beneath Lake Nasser. An 
a-GROUP cemetery of elite tumulus graves dat 
ing to the earlj third millennium in.. was exca¬ 
vated at Qustul he an expedition from the 
Chicago Oriental Institute. 

Bullana is the type-site of the Ballana period 
(or L \-Group phase’, e. ad 350-700), which 
lasted from the decline of [he Memitic empire 
to the arrival of Christianity. Many of the dis¬ 
tinctive tumulus burials, nearly two hundred 
ol which have been excavated, contained evi¬ 
dence of Fit. max sacrifice in the form of the 
bodies of retainers buried alongside the pre- 
Christian rulers of Lower Nubia. The drift 
sand ami tow scrub covering the tumuli at 


hark, bark shrine 

Since rhe principal artery of communication 
in ancient Egypt was the Nile, and the buai 
was the most obvious form of transport, it was 
perhaps inevitable that the 'bark' should have 
been the accepted vehicle in which Egyptian 
gods were transported from one shrine to 
another. These divine barks were similar in 
shape to Nile boats, except lhaL their prows 
and stems were adorned with the aegis of the 
god in question, and the cabin was replaced by 
a \.u>.s containing the cult image of the deity, 
Thus Lhc bark of uiun, for in si a nee, was dec¬ 
orated with the head of a ram at either end. 

These barks were usually kept in the inner 
sanctuary of the temple, cither resting on a 
plinth before the turns, as in the temple of 
Homs at KDFU, or inside a bark shriue/a^ai 
the temples of hi.AR.NAK and LUXOR. There were 
often three such shrines in a row, one for each 
member of a divine triad (group of three 
deities). The barks themselves were scale 
models of genuine boats, and are often depict¬ 
ed in lhc act of being carried aloft on poles hi 
priests, during vtistivai.s and processions. As 
well as the principal shrines in ihe temples, 
there were also small bark shrines along the 
routes of ritual processions, usually described 
as 'resting places’, or 'way stations’. 


Pallet yftitm Qasr Ibrim , inducing example .f if Fie 
la iff anted sublets (ha! are the must typical icssel 
jbrm of the Bn {hum period. Sth-tth ieiitit.ries.su, 
tt. of tallest vessel 12.2 on. fti dihjfd). &79BQ t 
n Hit, nail) 


Ballana have helped to preserve the graves 
from the widespread plundering that affected 
rhe earlier elite Kushite cemeteries of vilroe 
and xaf.ata. 

\\. B. Emcjc. and L. P. Kimwx, The txryal tombs of 
Bn Hum and Qustul (Ci tiro, 1938). 

B. G. Trigger, 'The royal tombs at Qustul and 
Ba liana and their Meroitic antecedents’, JK i 55 
(1969), 117-28. 

—, "rhe Ballana culture and the coming of 
C! h r i -vita m \\'. iftiai its , ins apsis y: the arts of' 
ancient Nubia and the Sstdati t, ed. S. VYcnig (New 
York, 1978), 107-1 E 

\Y. Y, AihASts, iifhas corridor to Africa t 2nd ed. 
(London and Princeton, 1984), 4(J4 13. 


Pars of a granite 
representation of a sacred 
barb, from the sanctuary 
of. tin an at Karttah. 

The various dements 

f f the sculpture 
make up tt three- 
dimeuuossal 
writing of 
Wutennrsya, 
the utilise of 
imeufwtep Ui's 
mother. IHth Dynasty, 
c, 1360 tit:, t.. 2.13 m. f£ r 43} 














pASKET RY AND CO RDAGE 


BASTA,tell 


the case of the festivals of Amun at 
Thebes, particularly the Valley Festival and 
rhe Opel Festival, these model barks were 
placed on ornate river-going barks to make 
iht'ir journey to the Theban west bank and to 
Luxor temple respectively. Similarly the bark 
0 f jiathOR travelled from her temple at 
or.NOiiRA to that of I lor ns at Edfu lur the cele¬ 
bration of the least of the beautiful meeting’, 
a divine nil ion. 

A more specialized funerary form of ritual 
beat* with origins stretching Ixsck at least as 
early as the 1st Dynasty at \byljos and 
saqqara, is the shmr bark, which may have 
been intended to carry the deceased through 
the nether world. The best surviving example 
is that of Khuf’u at cava, which was discovered 
in a pit beside the pyramid and has now been 
reconstructed in situ. 

G LeOkaen, L Le logement er transport cfe 
barques saerces cr des statues des dieu.v dans 
qiidques temples egyptienaf, til 1:40 1J (1917),, 
1-76. 

G. FoucAkt, 'Un temple flntrantr le vaisseau d'or 
dpAnuin-Ra’, Fatultithni Eugene Pitrf: Monuments 
titttttmtures putties par l'Academe des 
liKcriptinm etBelles Letires 25 (1921 -2)* 143—69. 
K. A. Kt i Gfffiv, 'Tlarkc 1 , I^xikatt dey .li'ypitdfigie 
l, ed. W. 1 lelek, E Otto and W. Westendorf 
{Wiesbaden, 1975), 619 25. 

basketry and cordage 

A class of artefacts that have frequently been 
overlooked by archaeologists in the past* part¬ 
ly because, even in the avid conditions of most 
Egyptian sites, they are not preserved in the 
same quantities as pottery and stone vessels. 
A.though such organic materials as basketry, 
matting (both for floor coverings and roofing) 
ar.d rope dearly played a significant role in the 
drily lives of the ancient Egy plian&, only a 
small percentage has survived an the archaeo¬ 
logical record, perhaps because discarded bas¬ 
kets would often have been burned, whereas 
stone and ceramics are difficult to destroy 
completely. 

The Egyptians* uses of baskets ranged from 
small disposable hag* to large decorated stnr- 
a|)e baskets for clothes, the ancient Egyptian 
equivalent of the wardrobe or linen closet, 
f be wide variety of uses is partly due to the 
scarcity of wood in Egypt, whereas the mate ri¬ 
als used to make baskets and rope were readily 
available in the Nile valley. Rope was made 
tall strong grasses (c.g. Dcmaslathya bi- 

Ff’w toiled baskets and a redangultir papyrm-jibre 
b^kct. 0: ib34(\ 5W, S395) 


pinnate and hnperuta c\>liii(friat) or from the 
rind of the papyrus stem (Cypcrm papyrus). 
Baskets were made from the leaves of the dom 
paint {Hyphftatu ike&twtt)* and, increasingly 
from the Lute Period onwards, the date palm 
[Ptuwtix titiftylijent). In modem Egypt, virtu¬ 
ally all baskets are made from date-palm 
leaves, while rope and mats are made from the 
coarse fibres at the bases of the leaves. From 
the Ptolemaic period onwards, rushes {Jitmus 
speaes) were used for making baskets and mats. 
The basket-making techniques employed 
from the Mesolithic period onwards were coil¬ 
ing, 1 wining and, to a lesser extent, weaving. In 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, a number of 
other methods and styles emerged, including 
plaiting and stake-and-slran d basketry Many of 
these techniques are si ill used in modern times, 
therefore the evidence provided by surviving 
ancient basketry can often lie supplemented 


and better understood through the cthno- 
arehaeologieal study of" modern basket-makers. 
W. 7.. Wkmarkh, Who A afraid tif basketry? A 
guide fit recording basketry mid ctuntugajhr 
tinhtit'ntiigkfoami . inthmpaln^hls (Leiden, 1991), 

Basla. Tell fane. Per-Bastet, Bubastis) 

Site of a temple and town in I he eastern Nile 
Delta, about 80 km to the northeast of Cairo. 
It flourished from the 4th Dynasty to the end 
of the Roman period (t,2fjl3 hc--uj 395), but 
the main monument at the site is the red gran¬ 
ite temple of the cat-goddess basti-t. which 
was documented by the Greek historian 
Herodotus in the fifth century tit.. The results 
of Edouard Navillc's excavations in 1887-9 
provided archaeological evidence confirming 
many of ihe details of this description. The 

Finn itf the site tij'Teti Busin. 
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JUT 



Part tufa granite temple gateway from Bnhistis. 
shaming Osorkon // and Knroma, c.87d—850 tiC„ 
tfy I.7S m. (E-iW7?) 

site also includes the itj-iempk-s of ihe 6rh- 
Dynasiy pharaohs Teti (2345—2323 BC) and 
Pepy ] (2321-2287 bc) and a pair of jubilee 
chapels' built by Amenemhat hi (1855-18118 
fjg) and Amenhotep m (1390-1352 bc) respec¬ 
tively, as well as temples dedicated to the gods 
atum and Mihos. To the north of the city are a 
series of vaulted mud-brick eat cemeteries and 
adjacent ateliers. A 19th-Dynasty hoard of 
gold and stiver vessels and jewellery was dis¬ 
covered at the site in 1906 (now m the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo). 

The city reached its peak when its rulers 
established ihe 22nd Dynasty (r.945—’715 33c). 
Although the capital during this period was 
probably still tanis (and to some extent Mem¬ 
phis), Bubastis must have taken on greater sig¬ 
nificance as the home city of the new kings of 
Egypt. OSORKON I (924-889 lie), for instance, 
appears to have built a hypostyle hall in the 
temple of Basiet, as well as decorating existing 
walls with a number of new reliefs and con¬ 
structing a small temple to Atum outside the 
main precincts. Osorkon n (874-850 nt:) added 
a new court to the main temple in celebration 
of his 5ED FESTIVAL. 

E. Nayii.li:, Buhasth (1887 1889} (London, 
1891). 

L. Habactii, Till Buna (Cairo, 1957), 

C, C. Van Sicken hi, l The city of Rasta: an 
interim report’, .V -IRC8 128 (1984), 28-39 


Bastef 

Cat-goddess and local deity of the town of 
Bubastis (tell basta), whose name means 
‘she of the hast [ointment jar]’. She was 
regarded not only as the daughter of the sun- 
god but also as the more protective aspect of 
the mother-goddess, in contrast to the aggres¬ 
sive image of the lioness-headed SEKUMET. In 
her earliest known form, carved on stone ves¬ 
sels of the 2nd-Dynasty ruler Hefcepsekhemwy 
(r.289U BC) at Saqqara, Bastet was represented 
as a woman with the head of a lioness, fre¬ 
quently holding both the unkh sign and a scep¬ 
tre (as well as, occasionally, a memr/ necklace). 
By the first millennium ur, however, she was 
widely portrayed as a cat-headed woman, 
often carrying a MSirlyi [a form of rattle) and 
sometimes accompanied by a small group of 



Bronze statuette of the mf-gttddess Bastet hiding 
tin aegis in her left hand and n tisirtmt in Her right; 
df her feel there are Jour small kittens. Late Period 
nr Ptolemaic perim!, c.664-30 pc, n . 26 cm. 
(ea 25565 ) 

kittens. Her name was commonly inscribed on 
blue glazed ceremonial + New Year’ flasks, per¬ 
haps because, like other lioness-goddesses, she 
would have been linked with the five epagom- 
enal days In the Egyptian CALENDAR. The 


festival of Baste t is described by Herodotus 
N, E. Scott, 'The cat of Raster 1 , BMMA 17/] 
(1958), 1-7. 

Z. El-Kordy, La diesse Bane? (Cairo, 1968). 

J. Malek, The m in ancient Egypt (London, 
1993). 

Bat 

Goddess of the seventh Upper Egyptian 
nome T usually represented by a cow’s head 
with curling horns, perhaps the earliest depic¬ 
tion being the pair of heads at the lop of the 
NARMER palette (xr.3100 rst:). The iconography 
of Bat was almost completely absorbed into 
the cult of the more important cow-goddess 
tiathor by the Middle Kingdom. 

H. G. Fisa tER, ‘The cult and nome of the 
goddess Ba\\J. iRCE 1 (1962), 7-24. 

—, *Varia Aegyptiaca: n. B3.t in the New 

Kingdom', JARCE 2 (1963X 5(L1, 

batter 

Architectural term denoting the sloping face 
of a wall in which the foundation courses are 
wider than the upper courses, thus adding sta¬ 
bility. This functional and decorative tech¬ 
nique was regularly employed for the walls n| 
alas tar a tombs as well as the enclosure walls 
of Egyptian temples, where it was associated 
with ran BEDDING and sectional construction. 

Bawit see bafiariya oasis 

beard 

Facial hair in Egypt has an uneven history. b i 
clear from certain Predynastic figurines, as 
well as from the figures depicted on the 
NARMER palette, that full beards were favours 
in the formative stages of Egyptian history. If 
the beginning of the Dynastic period, hov. 
ever, shaving had become fashionable among 
the nobility, later spreading throughout the 
rest of the population. The earliest shaving 
implements appear to have been sharp stone- 
blades, but in later periods copper or bronze 
razors were used- The work of the village bar¬ 
ber is known from Egyptian literature as well 
as from tomb scenes such as that of Userhei 
(Ti'56) at Thebes, and ii seems to have been .i 
mark of poor social status not to shave, except 
when in mourning or about to depart on an 
expedition abroad. 

None the less, officials and rulers of ilv. 
Old Kingdom, such as Prince Rahotep, are 
depicted with moustaches, and full beards 
arc widely shown tin mummy masks of the 
First Intermediate Period and the Middle 
Kingdom, such as that of a 1.2th-Dynasty indi¬ 
vidual named Ankhef, Despite the low status 
apparently attached to facial hair in life, i r 
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bedouin- 


beer 


wa-s considered to be a divine attribute of the 
godfi, whose closely plaited beards were hike 
lapis lazuli*. Accordingly, the pharaoh would 
express bis status as a living god by wearing a 
‘false beard 1 secured by cord. Such beards 
were usually wider toward the bottom (i.e. the 
erd furthest away from the chin), as in the 
o&c of the triad statues of menkaura. Il was 
usually after their death that kings were por¬ 
trayed wearing the divine Osirid form of 
beard with upturned end, as on the gold 
mask of Tutankhiimun. Deceased non-royal 
individuals are often shown with short, tuft- 
like beards. 

S.QjJiiikt and A. J. Spi-:n^':kk , The British Museum 
{wak ofany sent Egypt (London, ] 992), 71-2. 
E.Sthouhal, Life tn undent Egypt (Cambridge, 
1992), 33-4. 

bedouin 

Nomadic pastoralisls of northern and central 
Arabia and Egypt’s Eastern Desert, where 
their descendants still live today. The ancient 
bedouin of the Arabian pen insula are thought 
to have been responsible for domesticating the 
single-humped Arabian tlAMiih at the end of 
the second millennium BC, hut the earliest evi¬ 
dence for the domesticated camel in the Nile 
valley dates to the ninth century lit:. 

Organized states have always fell threatened 
by nomadic peoples, and the Egyptians were 
ne exception. They knew the bedouin as 
Shasii, or fiery in-sh ("sand dwellers’), and bat¬ 
tles against them are recorded as early as the 
rime of Unas (2375-2345 re), who depicted 
them on Lhc causeway of his funerary complex 
at saqqara. In the First Intermediate Period 
they invaded parts of the Delia, and although 
they were eventually expelled they continued 
to be a source of difficulty. During the reign of 
the 12th-Dynasty pharaoh Amenemhat i 

Printed fust of a painted relief in the temple »J 
Rimeses is (e. 1250 tic) <it Beit el-1 I tsli, sharping 
{1st king trampling Mott in. 


(1985-1955 lie) they threatened the turouoi.he 
mines at Serabit el-Khadim in the sinai; 
although defeated, they remained a sufficient 
threat for defences to be built around the site 
in the time of amenEmiiat in (1855-1808 rtf:). 

The military might of the New Kingdom 
did not deter the bedouin, and Thutmosc II 
(1492-1479 ho) was obliged to campaign 
against them well beyond. Egypt’s borders. As 
before, however, this was not a long-term so lo¬ 
tion to the problem, and his successors, the 
warrior pharaohs Thutmose in and 
Amenhotep n, are also known to have dis¬ 
patched military expeditions against them. 
The bedouin’s way of life made them almost 
impossible to eradicate, since they were always 
on the move and ready to flee into the desert 
where a conventional army was not able to fol¬ 
low. Occasionally, as under Sety i (1294 1279 
ut:), they had to be driven from the wells along 
the Egyptian desert route across Sinai. 

Their knowledge of the desert and their 
ability to move easily across difficult terrain 
made them valuable military scouts, although 
Lheir skills were not generally plied on behalf 
of the Egyptians. When ramekes ii (1279-1215 
ijc} captured two bedouin before his battle 
with the iiirrrrrs at qaijesii they are said to 
have misled him into believing that his enemy 
was still distant, with near-fatal consequences. 
Similarly, it was the bedouin who guided 
Cambyses and his Persian army across the 
wastes of Sinai in their successful invasion of 
Egypt in 525 ut:. 

R. Giveon, Les bedouins Skosou des documents 
egyPtiens (I -eiden, 1971). 

bee 

According to one Egyptian myth, bees were 
the tears of the sun-god ra. They were 
undoubtedly of great importance in providing 
honey, which was used both as the principal 
sweetener in the Egyptian diet and as a base 
for medicinal unguents thus employing iis 
natural anti-bacterial properties (see 



medicine). The Egyptians also cullected 
beeswax for use in metallurgy (i.e. in the 
moulding of wax images tor metal casting by 
the lost-wax method) as well as in the ‘var¬ 
nishing’ of pigments. 

Bee-keepers are represented on a relief of 
Nyuserra (2445-2421 bc) from his sun temple 
at AlIU GL'RAU, as early as the 5th Dynany. This 
record indicates that apiculture, already attest¬ 
ed as early as the Neolithic period, was well 
organized by the middle of the Old Kingdom, 
and that honey was probably being distributed 
over large distances. As well as trading honey 
it is likely that many communities through¬ 
out Egypt kept their own bee colonies. Bee 
keeping is also shown in the 1 Sth-l'Jynasty 
tomb of Rckhmira (ttIHD). The 20 th- 
Dynasty tomb of Pabasa (TT279) at Thebes 
clearly shows bees kept in pottery hives, 
although hives made of mud and other material 
were probably also used. Honey from wild bees 
wax gathered by professional collectors, known 
as hi(yw t working along the desert fringes. 

The religious significance of the bee also 
extended to an association with Lhe goddess 
NEiTJ-l, whose temple at Sais was known as per¬ 
mit ( l ihe house of the bee’). One of the king’s 
names, from the 1st Dynasty onwards, was 
nesm-hir. Tic of the sedge and the bcc\ which 
is conventionally translated as ’king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt’ (see kingship and royal 
titulary). 

G. KliiNy, "Scenes apicoles dans Tan citrine 
Egyptc 1 , JA'£5’9 (1950), 84-93. 

J, Li-XXA-NT, "L’aheille et le mid dans PEgyptc 
pharaonique’, Traitede bbtvgh'de VabeifU (unis 
hi direction de Rerny Chauviti) v (Paris, 1968), 

51 -60. 

E. Crane, The arihae&fagy of beekeeping 
(London, 1984), 54-43. 

R. David, The pyramid builders of ancient Egypt 
(London, 1985), 155-57, 

beef see alcoholic: i sever ages and i-tjtio 

Beyrawiya see merge 

Behbeit ol-Hagar (anc, Per-hebyt, I stum) 
Temple town situated in the northern central 
area of the Nile Delta, which flourished in the 
30th Dynasty (380-343 HC) and the Ptolemaic 
period (332-30 n(.). r l’he site is do mi rated by 
the remains of a large granite temple of )SIS, 
the importance til which is indicated bv the 
fact that one of its relict blocks was later 
incorporated into the temple of Isis in Rome, 
Tlic plan of the original temple at Belibcit d- 
Hagar has proved difficult to reconstruct 
owing to damage caused by quarrying and 
seismic activity. 
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BEIT EL-WALI 


BEK I IJ As\|Sf 


A. Lezini:, *Et;U present >lE li temple tie Behhett 
eLHagar\ Kcini 10(1949), 49-57. 

31. Porti:« and R. L. B. Moss, Topographical 
bibiiaj'mphy \\ (Oxford, 1%N), 4U-2, 

C. l r AVAiUJ-MW’LKS t Le temple t(e Bvhhvit ef- 
Iftigtint (Hamburg, 1991), 

Beit el-Wali 

Rock-cut temple <m the west bank of the Nile 
in Tower Nubia, which was dedicated tu 
Amun-Ra and founded in the reign ofn ameses 
C l { 127M — 121 A Ik;). The reliefs were copied by 
the German Egyptologist Gunther Reeder in 
1907, although casts were made by Robert 
I lay in the IN20s. The sire was not compre¬ 
hensively studied until the work of a point 
expedition of the University of Chicago and 
the Swiss Institute in Cairo during the I%(k 
Soon afterwards, the temples at Beit el-Wali 
and nearby kaivijkilv were moved to New 
Kahibsha, 45 km to the north, in order to save 
them from the rising waters of Lake Nasser 
(see Vs wax, men dam). The relief's include 
depie lions of the siege of a Syrian city, the 
capture of a Nubian village and the bringing of 
Nubian tribute into the presence of the king, 
painted plaster easts of which are displayed in 
the collection of the British Museum (see 
illustrations accompanying the entries on 
HEDOL'IX and YKJ-Rffi UMOJSll). 

G- Rt seder, Dvr Fehtanpe!van Bail el-Hit H 
(Cairo, 1938). 

H. Kuiki-.. (L R. 11 t o i ii .s and E. F. Wi-.nte, The 
Best el J I iili temple ttf Rnmesses ft {tihieagt f, 1967). 

Belzoni p Giouannt (1778-1823) 

Italian adventurer, explorer and excavator, who 
procured large quantities of Egyptian antiqui¬ 
ties for European collectors and museums. 
The son of a barber, Bdzoiii was born in 
Padua and at first pursued a career as a circus 
strong man, travelling throughout Europe, In 
1814 he went to Egypt, where his attempts to 
sell a new type of water wheel proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, leading him to pursue a more lucrative 
trade in the excavation anti transportation of 
ancient monuments. In 1816 ho began to work 
for Henry Salt, the British Consul-General in 
Egypt, initially helping him with the trans¬ 
portation of the 1 young .Memnon\ part of a 
colossal statue of Raineses It, which was to 
become one of the first major Egy ptian antiq¬ 
uities in the collection of the British Museum. 

His discoveries were numerous, ranging 
from the tomb of King sen i at western 
Thebes to the Greco-Roman city of Berenice 
on the Red Sea coast. Although his methods 
were somewhat unorthodox (and occasionally 
unnecessarily destructive), judged by modem 


archaeological standards, he was nevertheless 
an important pioneer in Egyptology, I le did 
much to encourage European enthusiasm for 
Egyptian antiquities, not only throegh his 
exhibition at the Egyptian I hill in Piccadilly 
(London) in 1821 but alsu through the pub¬ 
lished accounts of his discoveries. In the Great 
Temple at -oil M.viitKi., for instance, he and 
James Mangles (a British naval officer) com¬ 
piled a plan on which they marked the original 
positions of the items of statuary. 

After more than eight years of exploration 
along the Nile valley* lie embarked on ail expe¬ 
dition to find the source of the Niger, but died 
of dysentery at Benin in December 1823. 

0. Belzoni, Narrative ttf the nperatintif nnJ recent 
dkemxries within the pyramids* temples, iambs ami 
cxmvalfont in Egypt ttnJ Nubia (London, i S20). 

C. Cl. AIR* Siimig mart Egypt afogid (London, 

1957). 

5. May its, Thv great Belznni (London.. 1959). 

benben stone 

Sacred stone at Heliopolis that symbolized 
the PRIMEVAL mol xn and perhaps also the pet¬ 
rified semen of the sun-god Ra-Atum (see 
atom). It served as the earliest prototype for 
the Dfttiush and possibly even the n r amid. In 
recognition of these connections, the gilded 
cap-stone placed at the very top of each pyra¬ 
mid or obelisk was known as a bathe Hit. 4 lie 
original stone at Heliopolis was believed to 
have been the point at which the ray s of the 
rising sun first fell, and its cult appears to date 
back at least as far as the 1st Dynasty. There 
are strong links between the benben and the 


liE.NU-JKRD (the Egyptian phoenix), and both 
terms seem to derive from the word 
meaning To rise 7 , 

J, R. Bunics, l Bnbn: mythological and linguis.ui: 
notes 1 . Orient alia 39 (1971)), 389-404. 

L. Hadacj-k, The obelisks of Egypt (Cairo, 1984j r 
5, 10, 


Beni Hasan 

Necropolis located on the east bank of the Nile 
some 23 km north of el-Minya, dating princi¬ 
pally to the llth and 12th Dynasties 
(2125-1795 lie) although there are some small 
tombs dating back to the filh Dynasty 
(2345-2181 Lk;). There are thirty-nine roek- 
cut tombs at Beni Hasan, several ttf them 
belonging to lhe provincial governors of' the 
‘oryx’ none (province) A number of the 11 ih- 
and I2th-Dynasty tombs are decorated with 
wall-paintings of funerary rituals and daih 
lift, including depictions of Asiatic traders, 
battle scenes and rows of wrestlers. There is 
also an extensive cemetery of Middle 
Kingdom shaft tombs excavated by John 
Garstang in i he early 1900s. The equipnnri! 
from these underrated tombs, including 
painted coffins and models, forms an impor¬ 
tant corpus with regard to the funerary beliefs 
of i he Middle Kingdom. At the southern end 
of the site- is a New Kingdom rock-cut temple, 

the SPtittS UtTKMIlXt.S, 

Copy (/Ja state fram the ttruth of Kbntitnhniep at 
Bent IPs sun, sharping mat picking Jigs while 
bn b<n> ns sit in (he tree eating the fruit. Early / 2th 
Dynasty* cJ9S0 tie. 
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P, E- NtwiiKwa cl al , , Beni Httssan, 4 vols 
'London, 1893-191*)). 

5. Bit'll ttntl J.-L. Chappaz, ‘Missions 
ipigraphiques du foods de nvgvptuEogie de 
Geneve all SpcosArtemidos 1 , BSEG 12 {198-iS), 
9-24. 

j Jl, BouRJiiAt', Pharaohs ami mortals 
Cambridge, 1988), 85-109, 


tofltf-bird 

The sacred Heliopolitan bird, closely associat¬ 
ed with the uf_\Uem stone, the ouiu.isk and the 
cull of the sun-gods atl \i and RA. Its name 
probably derived from the Egyptian v erb wefott 
[-to rise*) and it was the prototype for the 
Greet phoenix. T here may welt be an etymo¬ 
logical connection between the two hirds T 
names, and Certainly there are distinct similar 
ides in their respective links with the sun and 
rebirth, although a number of the other aspects 
of the phoenix legend are quite distinct. 


the desire for transformation might refer to 
the changing phases of Venus. 

R. V an Den Brdf.r, The myth of the phoenix 
aeeartling to elmskal am! early Christian tradition 
(Leiden, 1972.). 

L. K.'ikosv, 'Fhonix 1 , Lexihtm dee Agyplahgie IV, 
ed. W. I lelck, E. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1982), 1030-9. 

G. 11 art, Egyptian myths (London, 199(1), 16-17, 
R. kk.ALss, ‘M mjtt bnw (pAnastasi I 4 . 5 ) t ,J?£-Tf 
79(1998), 266-7. 

Bes 

Dwarf god with grotesque mask-like facial 
features and a protruding tongue. He is often 
shown with the ears and mane of a lion, 
although some scholars have suggested that he 
is simply wearing a lion-skin cape rather than 
possessing these physical characteristics. He is 
commonly portrayed with a. plumed headdress 
and carrying musical instruments, knives or 




Painted mmden figure of Bes tin a lalas famer 
New Kingdom, tt. 28 an. ft ! ,.-t 2 G 8 f> 5 ) 


istxou- Painted relief figures of Bes and if naked 
woman or goddess to the 'Bes Chambers' at 
Saqqam, (fttiPROlivcm couRtTt/v ok rat-: 
ca/FFjrn i\snrrrF.) 


Detail if Bit' Book oft he Dead of the seethe 
Xnkhf; tit the hot tom register NttJehi is show Ft 
adoring the bcmi-hird. Early Wilt By ns sty, 
d .1280 bc, (iitimjl) 


The ^Hu-hird appears in the pyramid 
tuvi'S as a yellow wagtail serving as a manifes¬ 
tation of the Heliopolitan sun-god Atum; in 
Utterance 600, Alum is said to have “risen up, 
;is the he ft hen in the mansion ol the hems in 
Heliopolis 1 . Later, however, in the BOt>K urnn. 
LJ];-\[>, the ^fnif-bird was represented as n kind 
of grey heron (_ -Irdeu eittern) with a lung 
straight beak and a two-feathered crest, the li t 
(physical manifestation) otbnth Ra and OSIRIS, 
Recallse of its connections with Osiris, it is 
sometimes represented wearing the atef crown 
(see taowrvs). 

Chapter 88 of the Book of the Dead, the 
^pell for being transformed into a /w?i*-bird\ 
Was tisually accompanied by a depiction of the 
^eflif-biid. In an analysis of the desire to be 
fransfrirmed Tike the Mw-bird 1 in Papyrus 
Anastasi i, Rolf Krauss suggests that the bird 
symbolized the planet Venus from at least the 
beginning of the New kingdom, in which case 


















BGROUP 


BIBLICAL CONNECTION^ 


the sa hieroglyph representing protection. 
The name Bes is used to describe a number of 
similar deities and demons., including the [inn- 
demons known from the Middle Kingdom 
town of Kahun (see el-lai-kw and masks) and 
the shaft tombs behind the MML'iSEUM, which 
are of a similar dale. Bes was considered to be 
capable of warding off snakes from the house, 
and was sometimes portrayed in the form of 
the demon Aha strangling two serpents with 
his bare hands. 

Despite his apparent ferocity; he was a 
beneficent deity, much favoured as a protector 
of the family, and associated with sexuality 
and childbirth. His image is therefore found 
on all of the mammisj (birth-houses) associated 
with Late Period temples, as well as being 
carved on such everyday objects as cosmetic 
items. Along with taweret he was one of the 
most popular deities represented in amulets. 
His image was painted on a frieze in a room of 
Amenhotep ill’s palace at maj.kata, as well as 
on some of the walls of the workmen's villages 
at r.L-AMAKNA and dor e.i-Medina, perhaps 
indicating rooms connected with women and 
childbirth. 

The sexual aspect of the god seems to have 
become particularly prominent during the 
Ptolemaic period, when 'incubation 1 or Iks 
chambers were built at saqdaka. Mud-plaster 
figures ot Bes and a naked goddess lined their 
walls, and it has been suggested that pilgrims 
probably spent the night there in the hope of 
experiencing healing dreams, perhaps in eon 
neetinn with the renewal of their sexual pow¬ 
ers. In the Roman period he was perhaps 
adopted as a military god since he was often 
portrayed in the costume of a legionary bran¬ 
dishing a sword. 

J. F. Romano, ‘The origin of the Bes image’, 

BES 1 (1930), 39-56. 

J. D. Bourjuau, Phurmh and mnrtab 
(Cambridge, 1988), 110-13. 

B Group IB I Iorizon) 

Now-discredited cultural term invented by 
George Rcisner to describe the final stages of 
the Neolithic ^ GROUl j in nuha {^281)0-2300 
Ht;), leading up to the beginning of the t> 
grolp phase. Two principal reasons have 
emerged for rejecting the existence of the B 
Group, at least as Reisncr envisaged it. First, 
there appears to have been great continuity in 
material culture, settlement patterns and 
cemetery local ions between the A and G 
Groups and, second, the chronological gap 
between the two might actually have been no 
more than three centuries roughly contemptn 
rarv with the Egyptian 3rd and 4th Dynasties 
{f .2686-2494 IK;). It is therefore possible that 


the assemblages usually designated '!> Group* 
might actually have resulted from the relative 
impoverishment of Lower Nubia or the depre¬ 
dations of early Egyptian imperialism. It has 
been suggested that there might have been an 
enforced reversion to pastoraEsm or the local 
Nubian population might even have temporar¬ 
ily abandoned the region, eventually returning 
in the form of the C Group. 

G. Reisnek, ArcAaeofogiml survey ofNitbia: 
report fur 1907-8 3 (Cairo, 1910), 18-52. 

H. S, Smith, ‘The Nubian B-group; Kush 14 
(1966), 69-124. 

W. Y. Adams, Nubia: corridor h t Africa, 2nd eel. 
(London and Princeton, 1984), 132-5. 

H. $. Smith, ‘The development of the A-Gmup 
“culture” in northern Lower Nubia; Egypt and 
Africa, ed. W. V. Davies (London, 1991), 92-111. 

Biblical connections 

The links between ancient Egypt and the 
events described in the Old Testament are 
generally problematic and beset by con travel- 
sy. There are a number of critical problems 
with the attempt to correlate Biblical narra¬ 
tives with the Pharaonic textual and archaeu- 
togical record. Given that most of the events 
described in the Bible had taken place many 
centuries prior to the time that they were writ¬ 
ten down, it is extremely difficult to know 
when they arc factual historical accounts and 
when they are purely allegorical or rhetorical 
in nature. 

Because of the vagueness of the Biblical 
chronological framework, it is usually also dif¬ 
ficult lo assign events to particular historical 
periods with any precision. Annlhei' major 
problem is posed by the possibility that those 
events that were of great significance to the 
people of Israel cannot be assumed to have had 
the same importance for the ancient 
Egyptians, therefore there is no guarantee of 
any independent Egyptian record having 'teen 
made (lei alone having survived among the 
small fraction of preserved texts). A greaE deal 
of research has therefore tended to concen¬ 
trate on attempting to date the Biblical stories 
l>\ means of chance historical clues ineorpo 
rated m the narratives, although even then 
there is the danger of encountering anachro¬ 
nisms introduced at the time that the texts 
were written down. 

.Most interest has focused on the stories of 
Joseph and Moses, looth of which contain 
many literary and historical details that sug¬ 
gest at least a knowledge of ancient Egypt on 
the part of the writers. The episode in I he 
story of Joseph involving his attempted seduc¬ 
tion by Potipharis wife is closely paralleled in 
an Egyptian story known as the Title of lire Tmi 


Brothers, while several of the personal names 
of characters appear to be authentically 
Egyptian Late Period forms, such as Asenet 
(‘belonging to the goddess Neirb’). However, 
these literary and linguistic connections with 
Egypt are of little help in terms of daring [lie 
story, which is usually assumed to have taken 
place during the Egyptian New Kingdom 
(1550-1069 re, equivalent to the Late Bran t; 
Age in the Levant), although certain details i >• 
in much more with the political situation nf 
the Saitc period (664—525 lie). 

The emergence of Moses and the events of 
the Exodus are thought to have taken plat .■ 
in the early Ramesside period, with iiami - 
it (1279-1213 ltc:) being considered the most 
likely to have been the pharaoh featuring Id 
the narrative. No texts from his reign make 
any mention of Moses or the children of 
Israel, although the name ISRAEL first occur* 
on the so-called Israel Stele of the time of his 
successor, merdnftaii. Attempts have occa¬ 
sionally been made to equate Moses with the 
pharaoh AKNENATEN, on the grounds that tin 
latter introduced a peculiarly Egyptian form 
of monotheism, but there are no other 
aspects of this pharaoh's life, or indeed his 
cult of the Aten, that remotely resemble the 
Biblical account of Moses. AkhenatenA 
Hymn so she Atm has been shown to haw 
strong similarities with Psalm 104, but this is 
probably only an indication that the tvm 
compositions belong to a common litersn 
heritage or perhaps even derive from a emu 
moil Near Eastern original. The same reason 
is usually given for the very close parallels 
that have been observed between a Late 
Period wisdom text known as the Instructor r 
of Amenemipet son of Eosinkht and the 
Biblical hook ol Proverbs, although ii has 
been suggested by some scholars that the 
writers of Proverbs may even have been 
influenced by a text of the Instruction of 
, 1 men cun pel i txel f. 

From the Third Intermediate Period 
(1069—747 ik:) onwards, there are more verifi¬ 
able references to Egypt in the Bible, particu¬ 
larly in terms of the political events involving 
conflict with the Assyrians and Persians. The 
22nd-Dynasty ruler Sheshonq i (945-924 ik;). 
the Biblical ShLshak, sacked Jerusalem and the 
temple nf Solomon in 925 BC, Hasea, the rule 
of Samaria, is said to have requested military 
aid From the Egyptian Prince Tefiiakht ol’s te¬ 
rn his attempt to fend off the Assyrians in the 
late eighth century (1C. 

R Montet, Egypt and the Bible (Philadelphia, 
1968). 

D. B. RF.rji'URD, .4 study of the Baikal story of 
Joseph (Genesis 37-50) (Leiden, 1970). 
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S. GHULL(ed,), Pharaonic Egypt, the Bible 
itid Christianity (Jerusalem, 1985). 

\ E Rainey (ed,), Egypt, Israel, Sinai- 
ij ffktteohpctUand historical relationships in the 
Bibliratperiod( Te] Aviv, 1987) 

XX B. ReuFORD, Egypt, Carman and Israel in 
ixtietit limes (Princeton, 1992), 

birth-ho use see mammisi 

Slemmyes 

Nomads active in Lower NUBIA during the X- 
Group phase (c.ad 150-700), The Blemmyes 
are usually identified as the ancestors of the 
modem Beja people. Both the Blemmyes and 
the Nobatae (another group of nomads in 
Lower Nubia) are mentioned in Classical 
texts, but there is no definite archaeological 
evidence to connect cither of these peoples 
with the royal cemetery at halt, an a dating to 
the same period. The situation is summarised 
by W V. Adams; We may ... epitomize the 
riddle of post-Meroi tie Nubia by observing 
that historians tell us of two peoples, the 
Blemmyes and the Nobatae, where archaeolo¬ 
gy discloses only one culture, the Ballana; 
moreover, both history and archaeology leave 
us in ignorance of the fate of the earlier 
Meroitic population and culture.' 

A. Paul, A history of the Beja tribes of the Sudan, 
2nd ed. (London, 1971). 

W. Y. Adams, Nubia: corridor t<> Africa, 2nd cd. 
(London and Princeton, 1984), 582 -429, 

block statue 

Type of sculpture introduced in the Middle 
Kingdom (2055-1650 rc), representing private 
individuals in a very' compressed squatting 
position, with the knees drawn up to the chin. 
In some examples the effect is almost to reduce 
the human body to a schematic block-like 
shape, while in others some or the modelling of 
the limbs is still retained. New Kingdom ecxis 
suggest that the origin of the style was the 
desire to represent an individual in the form of 
a guardian seated in the gateway or a temple. 
One of the practical advantages of the block 
statue, which became particularly popular dur 
mg the Late Period (747-332 no), was the fact 
that it provided a very large surface area for 
inscriptions relating to the funerary- cult and 
the identification of the individual concerned. 
C Aijirld, Egyptian art (London* 1980), 133—5. 
W. Stevenson Smith, The art and architecture of 
ancient Egypt, rev. W. K. Simpson 
(Hamiondsworth, 1981), 181-2. 

R. SchulZ } Die Enimekhttig and Bedeutung des 
huboiden Staiuenlypm (Hildeshiem, 1992). 

blue crown see crowns and royal regalia 


board-games see games 

bOafS Sff SHIPS AND BOATS 

Book of the Dead 

Egy ptological term used to refer to the funer¬ 
ary text known to the Egyptians as the ‘spell 
for coming forth by day*. It was introduced at 
the end of the Second Intermediate Period 
and consisted of about two hundred spdls (or 
‘chapters'), over half of which were derived 
directly from the earlier PYRAMID texts or 
COFFIN TEXTS. 

Such ‘netherworld’ texts as the Book of the 
Dead were usually inscribed on papyri, 
although certain small extracts were inscribed 
on amulets* Chapter 30,V, for example, was 
known as the ‘spell for not letting the 
deceased's heart create opposition against him 
in the realm of the dead 1 and was commonty 
inscribed on HEART scarabs while a version of 
Chapter 6 was inscribed on SE1ABT1 figures so 
that they might perform corvee work on behalf 
of the deceased. 

Chapter 125, the section of the Book of the 
Dead that was most commonly ill last rated by a 
vignette, shows the last judgement of the 
deceased before osiris and the forty-two 
‘judges* representing aspects of mA.at (‘divine 
order*)* The judgement took the form of the 
weighing of the heart of the deceased against 
the feather of Maat. An important element of 
the ritual was the calling of each judge by 
name, while giving the relevant ‘negative con¬ 
fession 1 , such as: ‘O Far Stridor who came 
forth from Heliopolis, I have done no false¬ 
hood; O Fire-embracer who came forth from 
Kherarha* I have not robbed; O Nosey who 
came forth from Hermopohs, 1 have not been 
rapacious. 1 r fhe desired outcome of these neg¬ 
ative confessions was that the deceased was 
declared ‘true of voice* and introduced into 
the realm of the deceased. Ah ho ugh vignettes 
always optimistically depict a successful out¬ 
come, the demon ammlit (‘the devourer of the 
dead*) was usually shown awaiting those who 
might fail the test, 

The Book of the Dead was often simply 
placed in the coffin, but it could also be rolled 
up and inserted into a statuette of Sokar-Osiris 
or even incorporated into the mummy ban¬ 
daging. The texts could be written in the 
HIEROGLYPHIC, HIERATIC Or DEMOTIC scripts* 
Since most wealthy individuals were provided 
with Books of the Dead, numerous copies have 
survived. 

R. Q. Fauj.kni-.r, The ancient Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, cd. C- Andrews (London, 1985). 

£. Horn ung. Idea into image, trims. E* Bredcck 
(New York, 1992), 95-113, 


borders, frontiers and limits 

The Egyptians used two principal terms to 
describe a border or limit: lash, which refers to 
a real geographical limit set by people or 
deities, and djer, which appears to describe a 
fixed and unchanging universal limit. The 
tush, whether field boundary or national bol¬ 
der, was therefore essentially an elastic fron¬ 
tier, and, in times of strength and prosperity, 
such rulers as Senusret i (1965-1920 nc) and 
Thutmosc in (1479-1425 DC) could state an 
intention to ‘extend the borders* {seawsekh 
tttshw) of Egypt. 

The traditional bonders of Egypt com¬ 
prised the Western Desert, the Sinai Desert, 
the Mediterranean coast and the Nile 
cataracts south of Aswan These geographi¬ 
cal barriers were sufficient to protect the 



Part of a hieratic papyrus inscribed with military 
dispatches sent from the Egyptian gar risen at 
Semna, on the border with Upper Nubia. Middle 
Kingdom, c.IB4l bc, from The (res, tr. lb an. 

(fa10752.MEET 3) 

Egyptians from outside interference for many 
centuries. Later on, in the Pharaonic period, 
these natural borders helped to maintain 
Egypt*s independence during periods of rela¬ 
tive weakness* Since, however, the pharaoh's 
titulary described him as the ruler of the 
entire known world, the political boundaries 
of Egypt were theoretically infinite. In prac¬ 
tice the greatest extent of the Egyptian 
empire - achieved during the reign of 
Thutmos [II in the 18th Dynasty - was 
marked by the Euphrates in the northeast and 
the kurgus boundary stele (between the 
fourth and fifth Nile cataracts) in the south. 
The border with Lower Nubia was tradi¬ 
tionally marked by the town of Elephantine 
(asivan), naturally defended by its island loca¬ 
tion and surrounded by a thick defensive wall. 
The original name of the settlement around 
the first cataract was Swenct (‘trade 5 ), from 
which the modem name Aswan derives; this 
place name reflects the more commercial 
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BUHL'S 


nature of the southern border, representing 
opportunities for profitable economic activities, 
rather than the threat of inv asion. Because the 
first cataract represented an obstacle to ship¬ 
ping- despite an attempt by the Old Kingdom 
ruler Mcrenra (2Z87-227S uc) to cut a canal - 
all trade goods had to be transported along the 
bank. This crucial land route to the east of the 
Nile, between Aswan and the region of Phi lae, 
was protected by a huge mud-brick wall, 
almost 7.5 km long, probably built principally 
in the 12th Dynasty. 

The northeastern, northwestern and south¬ 
ern borders of Egypt were more or less forti¬ 
fied from the Middle Kingdom onwards. 
From at least the reign of Amencmhat e 
(1985-1955 BC) the eastern Delhi was protect¬ 
ed by a string of fortresses, known as the Wails 
of the Prince (invj&ip beta). These were intend¬ 
ed to prevent invasion along the coastal route 
from the Levant, which was known as the Wav 
of Horus during the Middle Kingdom At 
about the same time a fortress seems to have 
been established in the Wadi Natron, defend¬ 
ing the western Delta from the Libyans. The 
western and eastern Delta defences were well 
maintained throughout the second millen¬ 
nium bc- The New Kingdom fortresses and 
garrisons of the Delta borders - including el- 
Alamcin and Zawiyet L mm cl-Rakham in 


the west and Tell Abu Safa (Silo), Tell d- 
Farama (Pclusium), Tell el-IIeir (Migdol) and 
Tell el-Maskhuta (Pi thorn) in the east - were 
intended to prevent any recurrence of the 
hvksos invasion. 

S. SaiosKi: and H, Brunner, l Die Grcnzenvon 
Zeit und Raumbei deu Agyptern 1 , Arch h'fur 
OtiETitforsihung 17 (1954-5), 141-5. 

D. Q^Cohnur, ‘Demarcating the boundaries: an 
interpretation of a scene in the tomb of Mahu, 
cLAmama 1 , BES 9 (1987-8), 41-51. 

S. Quirke, ‘Frontier or border? The northeast 
Delta in Middle Kingdom texts', The 
ttrehaeotogy, geography and history of the Dtf/ftf, 
cd. A. Nibbi (Oxford, 1989}, 261-74. 

E. Horn UNO, Idea into wings, trans. E- Brcdick 
(New York, 1992), 7.4-92. 

bread me pood and offering table 

bronze see copper and bronze 

Bu bast is w tell basta 

Buchis 

Sacred hull of MONTu at Herman this 
(Armant) south of Luxor. Just as his northern 
counterpart, the apes, was considered to be the 
divine incarnation of the god Ptah, so the 
Buchis was believed eo be Ehe principal physi¬ 


cal manifestation (or ba) of ra and OSJRJS, Like 
the Apis bulls, each Buchis was chosen on the 
basis of special markings, consisting of a white 
body and black face, and the Roman writer 
Macrtibius (f.AD 4U0) described the bulls as 
changing colour with every hour and having 
hair which grew backwards. 

After death, each successive Buchis bull was 
interred in a great underground catacomb 
known as the Bucheum (see solapeiAj), which 
was discovered in 1927 by Robert Mond and 
W. B r Emery. As in the case of the Apis, the 
mothers of the hulls were also interred, and 
their catacomb at Armant is known as flic 
Baqariyyah, The Buchis bulls" sarcophagi 
were of sandstone rather than granite, but, as 
in the case of the Saqqara Serapeum, the site 
was much plundered. Burials were made from 
the time of Nectancbo a (360-545 bc) until the 
reign of Diocletian (ad 284-305). There is evi 
dence for the use of die site from the 18th 
Dynasty onwards, but burials dating to that 
time or earlier remain undiscov ered, 

R, L. Monij and O. H. Myers, The Bucheum 
(London, 1934). 

Butte n 

Egyptian site in Lower Nubia, located on the 
west bank of the Nile, near the second 
cataract, and about 269 km upstream from 
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Yii&ofiht i2th-Dy nasty ramparts ai Bukttt. 
(RZPRomum anmrs y of thf. ecypy 
eseloratio\ .warn) 

Aswan, The remains were first studied in 1S ] c > 
buL mainly excavated between 1957 and 1964. 
The settlement at Ruben was founded in the 
Old Kingdom (2686 2181 lit:) as a centre for 
ligyptiLin mining; expeditions. An impressive 
array of mud-brick fortifications was con¬ 
structed around the settlement in the 12th 
Dynasty (1985-1795 RC), thus transforming it 
into a military garrison controlling the area to 
the north of the second Nile cataract. The 
12th-Dynasty settlement consisted of several 
regular, rectangular blocks of housing separat¬ 
ed by six major streets. The subsequent New 
Kingdom town was undoubtedly much more 
of a civilian settlement, as the I run tier ol 
Egypt was pushed further south than the 
fourth Nile cataract* thus considerably reduc¬ 
ing Buhen’s military importance. 

The methods employed by \V. 13. Emery at 
Rthcn were closer to those ol" the excavators ol 
EfoAMAKKA, A MAH.A West and SfiSEW-SAL'T-A 
during the 1930s and 1940s than those 
employed by archaeologists working on settle¬ 
ment sites elsewhere in the world during the 
I9&0s. However, Emery’s approach was neces¬ 
sarily ad hue owing to the imminence of the 
sbtfs Hooding by Lake Nasser (see Aswan rirtiir 
U-AmJ, and the excavations were hampered by 
considerable post-depositional disturbance of 

[jK ''i Plan fifth? Middle Kingdom fortress at 
Bahai, 


[he stratigraphy of the Pharaonic remains ar 
the si te. 

R. A. Cuunok, The \ : en- Kingfotn Temples of 
Bahru, 2 vote (London* 1974}. 

W. B. Emi rv el a!.* The Jvrtrat ttf Bahai, 1 vote 
(London, 1979}. 

bull 

Symbol of strength* masculinity and fertility 
which, from the earliest historical times, 
seems to have been regarded as an embodi¬ 
ment of royal might (see NAR.MER), The heads 
of bulls* perhaps representing sacrificed ani¬ 
mals, were sometimes used in Predynastic 
and Early Dynastic architecture, as in 
Mast aba 3504 at Saqqara, dating to the reign 
of the 1st-Dynasty ruler ujet, where day 
heads furnished with real bulls' horns were 
set in front of the palace-facade-stylc walls of 
the tomb. 

The epithet 'mighty bull* or ‘bull of Horns’ 
was held by several pharaohs of lhe New 
Kingdom (1550-11169 bc). The king might 
also be described as the hit miiteffbul] of his 
mother’), and the royal mother might herself 
take the form of a cow. Similarly; it w r as the 
wild hull which was often depicted as Lhc prey 
of the king in hunting scenes. The Nile inun¬ 
dation was sometimes depicted as n hull, since 
both were strongly associated with the renew¬ 
al of fertility. This connection between fertili¬ 
ty, water and bulls probably also explains the 
occasional representations of the primordial 
lake NliN with the head of a bull. 

Bulls were also associated with solar 
imagery; the ’hull of k.V is mentioned as early 


as the 5th Dynasty (2494—2345 nr.) and in the 
pyr unit tv,yi\ and the cult of the usi-.i is bull 
of Heliopolis was specifically encouraged by 
Akhenaten (1352-1336 bc) because of its solar 
associations. 4’here were, however, also strong 

links with the moon and the constellation ol 
Ursa Major. A number of bulls enjoyed special 
status as sacked ANTMAt.S, notably the a ms and 
ui.ci ns bulls which were interred in catacombs 
ar .SAHARA and arm ana 1 respectively. 

E_Orrb* Bed rage zur Gesehichfe deeSuerknUe in 
.-htgypten (Berlin, 1938). 

P. Blit EftKNS, ‘Stierkainpf ’* Lcxikon der 
. i&yptvfogH’ a [* ed. W. I lelck, E. Otto and W. 
Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1986), 16-17. 

\V. I Ieij k, ‘Sdergotter 1 , Lcxikon der Agy/itofogie 
vi, etl. W, Helek, R. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1986), 14-16. 

R, Wilkinson, Reading Egyptian art (London, 
1992), 56-7. 
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sarcophagi; i-l\i:.kary beliefs; mastaba; 

MUMMIFICATION and PYRAMIDS 

Buto ifd? tell r;i ,-i-ara l i n 

BybldS (Guhla, Jubeil) 

Ancient coastal town, the site of which is locat¬ 
ed in modern Lebanon (formerly onaaN), 
about 4b km north of Beirut. The principal 
settlement, known in the Akkadian language as 
Gubla, has a long history extending from the 
Neolithic to the Late Bronze Age when the 
population appears to have moved to a nearby 
site now covered by n modern village. 

The importance of Byblos lay in its function 
as a port, and from around the time of Egypt's 
unification it was a source of timber. The 
famous cedars of Lebanon, and other goods, 
passed through it, and Egyptian objects art 
found there from as early as the 2nd Dynasty 
(2890-2686 ik:). Egyptian culture of the 
Middle Kingdom had an especially strong 
influence on the court of its .Middle Bronze 
Age rulers, and among the objects found from 
the royal tombs of this period are several bear¬ 
ing the names of Amenemhat III (1855-18(18 
w.) and n (1808 1799 nr.) of the 12th Dynasty. 
Egyptian objects included ivory* ebony and 
gold while local imitations used other materials 
and were executed in a less accomplished style. 

The site had several religious biddings 
including ihe so-called 'Obelisk Temple', ded¬ 
icated toBa'alat Gebal, the 'Lady of Bybios', a 
local form of astarti:. One of the obelisks 
erected to her was inscribed with hieroglyphs. 
She was identified with IIATIIDR, a connection 
which may have helped establish Astartc as a 
goddess in Egypt. 






BY if LOS 


CAI.EMMR 


In the New Kingdom the city features 
prominently in the amarna letters, since its 
ruler, Ribaddi, sought military assistance from 
the Egyptian pharaoh. On this occasion Bybios 
fell into enemy hands, but was later regained. A 
sarcophagus found with objects of Raineses tJ 
(1279-1213 bc) and showing Egyptian influ¬ 
ence is important for its later {tenth century 
bc.) inscription for Ahiram, a local ruler, which 
is in early alphabetic characters. However, by 
the lime of Rameses XI C1099—1069 hi;}., last 
king of the New Kingdom, Egypt had become 
so weak and impoverished that it no longer 
commanded the respect of cities such as 
By bios, and the Report of Wenatnum tells how 
an Egyptian official was shabbily treated by a 
high-handed prince of Bybjos, something 
which would previously have been unthinkable. 
The importance of Byblos itself gradually 
declined in favour of the neighbouring ports of 
Tyre and Sidon, 

P, MqpftET, By bios el l 'Egyptt^ 2 vols (Paris, 

1928). 

M- DU nand, Fouilles de Bybios (Paris, 1939-58). 
N. Jidejian, By bias through the ages (Beirut, 

1%8). 

J-F. Salles, La rsecrepole *k ' tie Byblos (Paris, 
1980). 


C 

calendar 

The earliest Egyptian calendars were based on 
lunar observations combined with the annual 
cycle of the Nile inundation, measured with 
NII JO XI IT IKS. On this basis the Egyptians 
divided the year into twelve months and three 
Seasons: ukhet (the inundation itself), perei 
(spring time, when the crops began to emerge) 
and j hemu (harvest time). Each season consist¬ 
ed of four thirty-day months, and each mimth 
comprised three ten-day weeks. This was an 
admirably simple system, compared with the 
modem European calendar of unequal 
months, and it was briefly revived in France at 
the rime of the Revolution. 

The division of the day and night into 
twelve hours each appears to have been initiat¬ 
ed by the Egyptians, probably by simple anal¬ 
ogy with the twelve months of the year, but 
the division of the hour into sixty minutes was 


introduced by the Babylonians. The smallest 
unit of time recognized in ancient Egypt was 
the at, usually translated as ‘moment* and b;u - 
ing no definite length. 

The Egyptian year was considered to begin 
on 19 July (according to the later Julian calen¬ 
dar), which was the date of the heliacal rising 
of the dt>g star Sirius (sec astronomy and 
ASTROLOGY and nopoet). Surviving textual 
accounts of the observation of this event farm 
the linchpin of the traditional chronology nf 
Egypt. However, even w ith the addition of five 
intercalary "epagomenar days (corresponding 
to the birthdays of the deities Osiris, Isis, 
Horus, Seth and Nephthys), a discrepant, 
gradually developed between the lunar year of 
365 days and the real solar year, which was 
about six hours longer. This effectively meant 
that the civil year and the genuine seasonal 
year were synchronized only once every 1461) 
years, although this does not seem to have 
been regarded as a fatal flaw until the 
Ptolemaic period, when the concept of the 
leap year 1 was introduced in the Alexandrian 
calendar, later forming the basis for the Julian 
and Gregorian calendars. 





left Flask for water from the rising Nik at the 
beginning of the food, marking the start of the 
New Year. 7 'his type of ‘New Year flask* appears 
in the Late Period, no earlier than the 7th century 
rc, perhaps inspired by foreign vessel shapes. Late 
Period, after 600 bc, green faience of unknown 
provenance, //. 13 cm. (f.a24(:oI . nk.tirs by 

CHRISTINE BARR ATI') 

13ELOW Calendar in which ike lucky and unlucky 
days of the year are marked in black and red 
respectively. Third Intermediate Period to Late 
Period, papyrus ttrtdpigment, 24 cm. (ea10474. 

sheet 2) 
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CANOPIC JARS 


As well as the civil calendar there were also 
separate religious calendars consisting of FES¬ 
TIVALS and ceremonies associated with partic¬ 
ular deities and temples (eg. the Feast of 
Opet at Thebes, celebrated in the second 
month of ctkhet). The priests often calculated 
the dates of these according to the lunar 
month of about 29,5 days rather than accord¬ 
ing to the civil calendar, since it was essentia! 
that many of them should coincide with par¬ 
ticular phases of the agricultural or astro¬ 
nomical cycle. 

R. A. Parker , The calendars of ancient Egypt 
(Chicago, 1950). 

‘.gothic dates and calendar “adjustments 77 \ 
JtdE 9 {1952), 101-8. 

^ ‘The beginning of the lunar month in 
undent Egypt', JNES 29 (1970), 217-20. 

R. Krauss, Sothts- und M&nddaten (Hildcsheim, 
1985). 

E. Hornung, lift'd into image, trans. E. Brededi 
(New York, 1992), 57-71. 

Camhyses see Persia, fkhsians 

camel 

Although the single-humped Arabian camel 
{Camelus dromedanus, more accurately 
described as a dromedary) figures prominent¬ 
ly in [he modem popular image of Egypt, it 
was very much a late arrival among the 
domesticated animals of the Nile valley. 
Remains of the double-humped Hadrian 
camel have been found at sites such as Sbahr-i 
Sokhta in eastern Iran dating to the third mil¬ 
lennium rtf:, but the earliest evidence for the 
domestication of the single-humped species 
in the Near East dates to the ninth century ur.. 
When the Assyrian king Esarhaddon invaded 
Egypt in 671 uc, he is said to have been aided 
by eamel-using HELhXTN from the Arabian 
desert. 

It used to be thought that domesticated 
camels did not appear in the Nile valley until 
.he Ptolemaic period, but the earliest date is 
-low considered to be the late ninth century nc* 

the light of the discovery of a cameEs 
mandible and a pellet of tamcl dung at the 
Lower Nubian site of c^asr rnitm. The two 
finds were excavated during the 1980s from 
separate archaeological contexts dating to the 
iiarEy Napatan period, and both dates were 
later confirmed by radiocarbon analysis, 
h KfsHiJOt, Zur Domestikatioi) des Kamels 
[Hanover, 1981). 

I- L. Mason, ‘Camels 1 , Evolution of 'domesticated 
vmmals, ed. [. L. Mason (London, 1984). 

P- Rowm -CoNWY., ‘The camel in the Nile 
valley: new radiocarbon accelerator dates from 
Qpsr Ihrim\ JA4 74 (1988), 245-8. 


Canaan, Canaanites 

The region that was occupied by the 
Canaan ste people in the Middle and Late 
Bronze Ages (part of the area described by 
the ancient Egyptians as Rctenu) roughly 
corresponds to modern Lebanon, on [he 
northern coas[ of the Levant, This territory 
essentially consisted of a number of city- 
states, including uYBEOS, Lachish, megiddo 
and Ugarit, 



.4 typical ‘Canaanite amphora 1 from efAmarne. 
h, 58.8 em. fust as the territorial and ethnic 
connotations of the name ‘Canaan’ are somewhat 
ambiguous, so the term "Can a a mi e amphora 1 is 
conventionally appi ltd to this type (fBronze Age 
pottery vessel, a fthough it mas used for 
transporting commodities not only in Cantina but 
throughout the Aegean, Eastern Mediterranean 
and Egypt- The name refects the .fact that the form 
dearly originated in Syria-Pakstine, although 
local copies were made elsewhere. 

The Canaanites were a Semitic people 
related to the IIYKSOS, who had invaded Egypt 
in the Second Intermediate Period. They 
occupied this part of the Levant during the 
Late Bronze Age from around 2000 [O 1 200 BC, 
after which they were displaced by the 
Israelites and Philistines from the south and 
PhHtKNTOANS from the north. Several of their 
cities, such as By bios, remained important 
under their new masters, and much of 
Canaan! re culture is reflected in that of the 
Phoenicians. 

Canaan acted as a kind of ‘clearing house’ 
for the trade not only of itself but of its neigh¬ 
bours, the Egyptians, the Hmms, and the 
states of Mesopotamia, and was much influ¬ 
enced by them. It may have been the need to 
develop sophisticated record-keeping or to 
deal with traders of many nationalities which 
led to the development here of an alphabetic 
script around 1700 Rt:, roughly the same date 


as the appearance of alphabetic inscriptions at 
Serubit d-Kbadim in SINAI. These arc known 
as the Pmto-Sinaitic or Proto-Canaanite 
scripts (see BYBLOS), 

K. Krnyo N,Aimritesand Canaamtes (Oxford, 
1966). 

A. R. Millard, ‘The Canaanites’, Peoples of Old 
Testament times, ed, D, J. Wiseman (Oxford, 

1973 ), 29 - 52 . 

J. E HEALY, ‘The early alphabet’, Reading the past 
(London, 1990), 197-257. 

D. B. RlAn Ofti), Egypt, Canaan and Israel in 
ancient times (Princeton, 1992), 167-8, 192-213 

c a [topic jars 

Stone and ceramic vessels used for the burial 
of the viscera removed during mummifica¬ 
tion. The term ‘canopic* derives from the 
misconception that they were connected with 
the human-headed jars which were wor¬ 
shipped as personifications of the god OSIRIS 
by the inhabitants of the ancient Egyptian port 
of Canopus (named after the Homeric charac¬ 
ter who was Mendaus 7 pilot). The ‘Canopus 
of Osiris’ image appeared on some Roman 
coins from the Alexandrian mint, and the 
name was therefore chosen by early 
Egyptologists to refer to any jar with a stopper 
in the form of a human head. 

The practice of preserving eviscerated 
organs during mummification is firs: attested 
in the burial of HetefeIERES, mother of the 4th- 
Dynasty ruler Khufu (2589—2566 lie), at GIZA. 
Her viscera were stored in a travertine 
(‘Egyptian alabaster') chest divided into four 
compartments, three of which conuined the 
remains of her organs in natron, while the 
four til held a dry organic material. In later 
burials, specific elements of the viscera were 
placed under ihe protection of four anthropo¬ 
morphic genii known as the sons Of MORUS, 
who were themselves protected by tutelary 
deities guarding the four cardinal points. The 
human-beaded Imsety (linked with ISIS and 
the south) protected the liiver; the ape-headed 
Hapy (linked with mththys and the north) 
cared for the kings; the jackal-headed 
Duamutcf (linked with NEtTH and [he east) 
guarded the stomach, and the falcon-headed 
Qebehsenuef (linked with serket and the 
west) looked after the intestines. 

During the First Intermediate Period 
(2181-2055 iKi) the jars began to be provided 
with stoppers in the form of human heads, and 
at this time the eatiopic bundles were some 
times also decorated with human-faced masks. 
By the Sate Middle Kingdom a set of canopic 
equipment could comprise two chests (a 
stone-carved outer container and a wooden 
inner one) holding four jars furnished with 
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CAPTIVES 


captives 




ffboden dummy eanopU jars far an unnamed 
person. 21st Dynasty, tjffl/rr:, ti, of 'htmmn- 
keadedjay If cm, (i; r 9562-5) 

Stoppers in the form of human heads In the 
early 1 Sib Dynasty the stoppers were still 
human-headed, as in the ease of the eanopic 
equipment of TLTAVKMAMUN, hut from the 
later 18th Dynasty onwards it became more 
common for the stoppers to take the form of 
the characteristic heads of each of the ioor 
genii, and by the 19th Dynasty these had com¬ 
pletely replaced the human-headed type. 

In the Third Intermediate Period 
(1 069-747 no) mummified viscera were usual¬ 
ly returned to the body, sometimes accompa¬ 
nied by mtxlels fif the relevant genii, but 
empty or dummy canopic jars were occasion¬ 
ally still included in rich burials. Canopic 
equipment is found in Ptolemaic tombs hut 
had ceased to be used by the Roman period. 
The last known royal canupic jars belonged to 
■U'Klhs (589—5711 iu:), and one of these survived 
through its reuse as a vessel containing the 
body of a mummified hawk at Saqqara. 

W. C. I-1avt:s, Simpler af Egypt I (New York, 

1953), 320-6. 

G. Riu.hnkr, Canopies (Cairo, 1967). 

(!. Dolzan], tasiranop (Milan, 1982), 

R I a si i irifi, f 'itltustii'IiUNg:en zu. l%ypthrhai 
Kunopfxk&st&t (Hildeshctm, 1990}. 

A. Dodson, The campk equipment of the kings of 
Egypt (London, 1994). 

captives 

The motif of the bound foreign captive is one 
of the most Frequent and potent dements in 
ancient Egyptian iconography The NARMER 


palette and many other decorated royal arte¬ 
facts of the late Predynastic and Early 
Dynastic periods feature scenes of tile king 
inflicting humiliation on foreign captives. The 
earliest example of the archetypal scene of the 
pharaoh striking a hound captive was found on 
the painted wall of Tomb 100 at i eihhakonpq- 
lis in the late fourth millennium RC, and the 
same 'smiting scene 1 was still being depicted 
thousands of years later, on the pylons of 
Egyptian temples of the Greco-Roman period. 
On the Narmer maechead (now in the 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford), a depiction of 
an Early' Dynastic royal ritual shows three 
hound captives running between two sets of 
three cairns (perhaps symbolizing Egypt’s 
I-tORDERS). 

Limestone and wooden statues of foreign 
captives have been found in the 5th- and 6t hi¬ 
lly nasty pyramid complexes of Raneferet, 
\ynserra, Djedkara Isesu Unas, Teli, Pepv. i 
and Pepy n at Saqqarn and vut siK. The French 
archaeologist jean-Phi I ippe Lauer has sir- 
gested that there may have been as many as a 
hundred statues of captives in each pyramid 
complex, perhaps placed in lines along either 
side of tlte causeway linking the valley and 
mortuary temples. Later in the Pharaonic 
period, schematic representations of bound 
captives were used in cursing rituals, as in the 
case of five early 12th-Dynasty alabaster cap¬ 
tive figures (now in the Egyptian Museum. 
Cairo) inscribed with hieratic i-m-xir vno- 
I i:\Ts comprising lists of the names of Nubian 
princes accompanied by insults. 

Throughout the Pharaonic and Greco - 
Roman periods the depiction of the bound 
captive continued to be a popular theme of 
temple and palace decoration. The inclusion 
of bound captives in the decoration of aspect.-, 
of the fittings and furniture of royal palaces - 
particularly contexts where the king might 

Detail of th e reliefdtrarati&n t>n the base of a statin' 
af Raineses ti at Luxor temple, ska iring threejmvijitt 
tnptiveSr f 9th D yunity, c. / 250 if c. ft. sji titj 
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p\xC£ his l ot.!t ■, such as pain led pavements an d 
footstools - served to reinforce the pharaoh's 
intal suppression rtf foreigners and probably 
also symbolized the elements of fonmle' that 
dte nods required the king to control. There 
are therefore a number of depictions in Greco- 
Roman temples showing lines of gods captur 
jnf birds, wild animals and foreigners in dap- 
neis (see HUNTING), iikkmyt birds were also 
sometimes used as symbols of foreign captives 
and .subject peoples. 

lire captives' role as metaphors lor the con¬ 
tainment of the forces of chaos is also to be 
seen in the necropolis seal used in the Valley of 
ihc Kings* which consists of a depiction of 
am ms surmounting nine foreign captives rep¬ 
resenting the dangers threatening royal tombs. 
Many of the relicts in New Kingdom temples 
list Lhe foreign peoples and cities whom the 
Egyptians had conquered (or would have liked 
to conquer), often writing the names of the 
polities inside schematic depictions of hound 
captives. 

J-R Lauer and J. Leci.ant* TKcouverte de 
statues dc prusonniers an temple dc la pyniinide 
de Pcpi Ier\ RdE 21 (1969), 55-62. 

M. VfiftNER, 'Les statuettes dc prisnnniersen hois 
d’Abousir', AtfM6{19H5h 145-52. 

G. Bosener, Cmffigmtd'envtiultment (Cairo, 
19147). 

R. II. WHLKJX.S0N, Reading Egyptian art 

(London, 1992), 18-19. 

Carter, Howard [1874-1959) 

Born in Kensington, the son of Samuel John 
Carter (an animal painter), it was his talent as 
si draughtsman that enabled Carter to join the 
Archaeological Survey of Egypt in 1891, 
when he was only seventeen. | L received his 

training as an excavator and epigraph or from 
some of the mosL important Egyptologists of 
the late nineteenth century, including Gaston 
MASpeko and Blinders PETBIK, with whom he 
worked at e,l,-amarnv in 1892. Between 1895 
and 1899 be worked as a draughtsman lor 
Edouard Naville at tiKiu ki. -iiaieri, and in 1899 
he was appointed Inspector General of the 
monuments of Upper Egypt, in which capac- 
9y he insialled the first electric Eights in the 
Valley or THE kings and the temples at AitL 
simbi’.l. in 1905 he resigned from the 
Egyptian Antiquities Service after a dispute 
with French tourists at Saqqara. He then 
worked for four years as a painter and dealer 
,n antiquities, until the offer of finance from 
Cord Carnarvon enabled lrim to return to 
excavation in the Valley of the Kings. 
Although be discovered six royal tombs at 
Thebes, his most famous achievement was 
undoubtedly the unearthing of the virtually 
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undisturbed Lomb of tdtankhAMUM, in 
November 1922, finally rewarding Carnarvon 
for his support over the preceding fifteen 
years. Carter spent the remaining seventeen 
years of his life recording and analysing the 
funerary equipment from the tomb, a task 
which Is still incomplete, 

H, Carter and P. E. Newberry, The tomb »f 
Thoatwdsis n (London* 1994). 

H. Carter, The tomb ftfTM.Ankh.Amen t 5 vols 
(London, 1925-33). 

T. G. I I. Jamkh, / 1 award Carter; the path in 
Tutankhamun (London, 1992). 

V Reeves and J. Taylor, fJmmrct Carter before 
Tuttwkhamun (London* 1992). 


Gilded air tannage mummy mask of tin Hummed 
nmmtm, wka&e vulture headdress alnwsl certainly 
indie mm that she mas a princess. Middle 
Kingdom^ c. 1000 fit:, tt. 61 cm. (a,429770) 

ca rtonnage 

Material consisting of layers of linen or 
papyrus stiffened with gesso (plaster) and 
often decorated with paint or gilding. It was 
most commonly used for making mummy 
masks, mummy cases, anthropoid coffins and 
other funerary items. The earliest cirtminagc 
mummy masks date to lhe First Intermediate 
Period, although a few surviving examples of 
Old Kingdom mummies have thin layers of 
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CARTOUCHE 


CATA R ACTS, M L[■ 


plaster over the linen wrappings covering the 
face, perhaps representing an earlier stage in 
the development of the materia]. 

J. H. Taylor, "The development of catfonitage 
cases'. Mummies and magic, ed. S. EPAuria, P. 
Lacuvara and C- Roehrig (Boston, 1988), 166-8. 
—t Egypttin coffins (Prances Risburough, 1989], 
23-4,47-51 

CdttOUCh& (Egyptian shemi) 

Elliptical outline representing a length of 
knotted rope with which certain elements of 
the Egyptian royal rrruLARY were surround¬ 
ed. The French word tar louche, meaning ‘gun 
cartridge 1 , was originally given to the royal 
frame by Napoleon's soldiers and savants, 



Detail of ike facade of the "great temple 1 at Abu 
Simbd consisting of a cartQUtke tmt&inmg the 
prenomen ofRameses it (User-Maat-Ra). J9th 
Dynasty, 1 279- 1213 ttc, (i. sha rr •) 

because of its cartridge-tike shape. From the 
4th Dynasty (2613-2494 uc:) onwards the line 
was drawn around the king's ‘throne name 1 
(prenomcn or n earn- bit) and 'birth name 1 
(nomen or sa Ra). It proved invaluable to early 
scholars such as Jean-Franpcris Cham poll ion 
who were attempting to decipher the hiero¬ 
glyphic script, in that it was presumed to indi¬ 
cate which groups of signs were the royal 
names. 

The cartouche was essentially an elongated 
form of the SJILN hieroglyph, and both signs 
signified the concept of'encircling protection' 
denoted by a coil of rope Folded and tied at the 
end. The physical extension of the original shett 
sign into a cartouche was evidently necessitat¬ 
ed by the increasing length of royal names. The 
symbolic protection afforded by a cartouche, 
which may have been a diagram of the universe 
being encircled by the sun, is graphically illus¬ 
trated by the choice of this sign for the shape of 
some 18th-and 19th-Dynasty sarcophagi, such 
as that of Merenptah (1213-1203 bc). Some of 
the early ISth-Dvnasty burial chambers in the 
Valley of the Kings, as in the tomb of thut¬ 
most. hi (1479-1425 Etc) (ttv34), were also car- 
touche-shaped, thus allowing the king's 


mummy, like his name, to be physically sur¬ 
rounded by the cartouche. 

W. Barta, ‘Der Kbnigsringals Symbol 
/yklischer Widerkehr 1 , ZL? 98 (1970), 5-16. 

P- KaplonY, ‘Koitigsting', Lexihon dec 
A&yptologie in, cd W. Helck, E. Otto and W. 
Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1980), 610-26. 

R. IL Wilkinson, Rending Egyptian urt 
(London, 1992), 194-5. 

cat 

Important both as a domestic pet and as a 
symbol of deities such as HASTFT and RA (the 
‘great cat of Heliopolis"). There were two 
indigenous Feline species in ancient Egypt: the 
jungle eat (Fetis t halts) and the African wild cat 



Figure of a cal sacred to the goddess Burnt, wearing, 
protective wedjat-ryr amulet. Late Period, after 600 
t*C, bronze with gold rinfi, h. 38 cm. {&164391) 


(Fciis si Ives Iris fihyca) 7 the former being found 
only in Egypt and southeastern Asia. The ear¬ 
liest Egyptian remains of a cat were found in a 
tomb at the Predynastic site of Mostagedda, 
near modern Asyut, suggesting that the 
Egyptians were already keeping cats as pets in 
the late fourth millennium oc. 

The Egyptian word for 'cat 1 was the ono¬ 
matopoeic term mint, which, although not 
mentioned in the pyramid texts, found its 
way into various personal names from the Old 
Kingdom onwards, including the 22nd- 
Dy nasty pharaoh known as Pamiu or Pirmy, 
literally 'the tomcat" (773-767 nr). The earliest 
Egyptian depiction of the cat took the form of 
three hieroglyphic symbols, each representing 
seated cats. These formed part of the phrase 
Lord of the City of Cats' inscribed on a stone 
block from el-USHT, which may date as early 
as the reign of pfpy ii (2278-2184 bc). From 
Lhe 12th Dynasty onwards, cats were increas¬ 
ingly depicted in the painted decoration of 
private tombs, either participating in the 
scenes of hunting a nd fowling in the marshes 
or seated beneath the chair of the owner. 

It was in the funerary texts of the New 
Kingdom that the cat achieved full apotheosis: 
in the Amduat (see funerary texts) it is por¬ 
trayed as a demon decapitating bound cap¬ 
tives and in the Litany ofRa it appears to be a 
personification of the sun-god himself, ba: 
tling with the evil serpent-god apopiiis. As a 
result of its connection with the sun-god, the 
cat was depicted on a number of Ramessidc 
stelae found in the Theban region. From the 
Late Period onwards, large numbers of sacred 
cats were mummified and deposited in under¬ 
ground galleries at such sites as Bubastis (tei.i 
RASTA) and SPEGS A RTF MI DOS (see also 5ACRI. 
ANIMALS), and numerous bronze votive star 
uettes have also survived, including the 
‘Gayer-Anderson cat 1 in the collection of the 
British Museum. 

L. Stork, ‘Katzc 1 , Lexiktm der Agyptolape m f 
cd. W. Helck, E. Otto and W, Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1980), 367-70. 

P. E. Armitage and J. Clutton-erocx, 

L A radiological and histological investigation int,« 
the mummification of cats from ancient Egypt 1 , 
Journal of Archaeological Science 8 (1981), 

185-96, 

J, Malek, The cat in ancient Egypt (London, 

1993). 

cataracts, Nile 

Rocky areas of rapids in the middle Nile valley, 
caused by abrupt geological changes. There 
arc six cataracts in the section of the Nik that 
passes through the area of ancient Nubia, 
between Aswan and Khanoum. 
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cattle see antm.il husbandry 

cavetto cornice 

Distinctive form of concave moulding, pro¬ 
jecting from the tops of many Egyptian ste¬ 
lae, pylons, ALTARS or walls, The characteris¬ 
tic hollow, quarter-circle shape perhaps 
derives from the appearance of the tops of 
fronds of vegetation used in Predytiastic huts, 
before the emergence of mud-brick or stone 
architecture, 

S r Clark]' and R, Engulbaoj, .'indent Egyptian 
masonry: the building craft (London, 1930), 5-6, 
[reprinted as Attaint Egyptian awstntctiott and 
at chilectare (New York, 1990)] 

cemeteries see mastaba and pyramids 

C Group (C Horizon) 

Nubian cultural entity roughly synchronous 
with the period in Egyptian history between 
the Old and New Kingdoms (r.2494-1550 
bc). The indigenous C-Group people of 
nubia were subjected to varying degrees of 
social and economic influence from their 
powerful northern neighbours. Their princi- 



C-Gronp bowl of polished incised ware from Faros, 
cJm -1550 sc, n. 8.1 cm. (£,61230) 

pa] archaeological characteristics included 
handmade black-topped pottery vessels bear¬ 
ing incised decoration filled with white pig 
nient, as well as artefacts imported from 
Egypt 

Their subsistence pattern was dominated 
by cattle-herding, and their social system was 
essentially tribal. In the early 12th Dynasty the 
C-Group territory in Lower Nubia was taken 
over by the Egyptians, who established a string 
of fortresses between the 2nd and 3rd Nile 
cataracts. It has been suggested that one of the 
effects of the Egyptian occupation in the 
Middle Kingdom may have been to prevent 
the C Group from developing contacts with 
the more sophisticated KERMA culture that was 
developing in Upper Nubia. 


B. TRIGGER, Nubia under the pharaohs (London, 

1978), 

]. H. Taylor, Egypt and Nubia (London, 1991). 

Champolfmn, Jean-Fran go is (1790-1832) 
French linguist and Egyptologist who was 
responsible for the mast, important achieve¬ 
ment in the history of the study of ancient 
Egypt: the decipherment of hieroglyphs. He 
is sometimes described as Champollion 'le 
jeune*, because his brother, Jacques-joseph 
Champollion-Figeac, was also a scholar. Born 
at Figeac, he was sent to the Lyceum at 
Grenoble at the age of eleven and had already 
delivered a paper on the ancient Egyptian 
language by the lime he left in 1807, He sub¬ 
sequently studied under the pioneering 
Egyptologist Silvestre de Sayy at the College 
de France in Paris. 

Equipped with an excellent knowledge of 
Hebrew, Coptic, Arabic, Syriac and 
Chaldacan, he embarked on the task of deci¬ 
phering hieroglyphs, using the rcjsetta stone 
fa Ptolemaic inscription consisting of the same 
decree written in Greek, pi-MCmc and hiero¬ 
glyphics) as his principal guide. After examin¬ 
ing Egyptian antiquities in various European 
collections, Oram poll ion undertook a detailed 
survey of Egypt, along with [ppolito RQSRT-T.I- 
M in 1828-9. Although his Led re d M. Dacicr 
of~ 1822 is usually regarded as the turning 
point in his studies, he did not achieve a satis¬ 
factory understanding of the language until 
the completion of his grammar and dictionary 
shortly before his death from a stroke in 1832. 
j.-F. Chamhu.uon, Lei (red M. Dacier relative d 
1 'alphabet des hieroglyphs phonetiques (Paris, 

1822), 

, Monuments dePEgypte et de la Nubie, 4 vols 
(Paris, 1835-47). 


Fragment of wti 11-painting from (he dimly chape t of 
Nebamtm at Thebes, showing tiw cftamls. The 
upper one is pulled by f*w twines, whereas the lower 
one appears to he drawn by unties. 18th Dynasty, 
c, 1400 tut, painted plaster, ft. 43 cm. (m37982) 

F. LL Gsm pitm, The decipherment of the 
hieroglyphs 1 , JEA 37 (1951), 38-46. 

M. Pourkhnt, Champtdhmi et Tenigmt 
ezyplieme ( Paris, 1963). 

chantress see cult singers and tkmfle 
MUSICIANS 

chariot 

Although the origins of the horse-drawn char¬ 
iot have proved difficult to ascertain, its arrival 
in Egypt can be fairly reliably dated to the 
Second Intermediate Period (1650-1550 nt:). 
The surviving textual and pictorial evidence 
suggests That the chariot (mreret or merkebet) 
arrived in Egypt at roughly the same time as 
the [JYIC5GR. It consisted of a light wooden 
semicircular, open-backed framework, fur¬ 
nished with an axle and a pair of Fo_ir- or six- 
spoked wheels. A long pole attached to the axle 
enabled the chariot to he drawn by a pair of 
horses. Its importance as an innovative item of 
military technology was based on its use as a 
mobile platform for archers, allowing the 
enemy to bc bombarded by arrows from many 
different directions. Although the chariot is 
often portrayed in temple and tomb decora¬ 
tion from the New Kingdom (1550-1069 itc) 
onwards, only eleven examples have survived, 
four of which are from the tomb of 
tutank] iamln . A Ramcsside papyrus in the 
British Museum (P. Anastasi i) provides an 
insight into the maintenance of chariotrv with 
a description of an Egyptian charioteer^ visit 
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to a repair shop in the Levantine coastal city of 
Joppa. 

The chariot was not only used in battle by 
the nmryaniiUj an elite corps of the Egy ptian 
army in the New Kingdom, it was also 
regarded as an essential part of the royal 
regalia. Depictions of the king charging 
enemies in his chariot became a common fea¬ 
ture of the exterior walls of temples as sym¬ 
bols of ‘the containment of unrule 1 , roughly 
comparable with the more ancient theme of 
the king smiting foreigners with a mace (see 
KINGSHIP}. 

\L A. Lrmi ia! and j. I-I. Crouwul, F Vhetlcd 
vthick a and ridden animats in the Andefit Near 
Eubt {Leiden and Cologne 1579}. 

A. 11. Sn-tULMAN, 1 Chariots, chariotry and the 

1 lykso s\JSSEA Id (1980), 105-53. 

M. A. LrmorJt and J, H. Crouwki., Chariots mid 
re kited equipment fhm the tomb of Tut anPhamun 
(Oxford, 1985). ' 

P. R. S. Moorta', ‘The emergence of the light s 
horse-drawn chariot in the Near East 
^OO-lSOOB.Gd, WA 18/2(1986), 194-215. 

Cheops jwkiiltu 

Cheptiren see keiafra 

C Horizon tee c croup 

children 

A great deal of evidence has survived from 
Egyptian medical and magical documents 
concerning precautions taken by WOMEN to 
ensure rapid conception, safe pregnancy and 
successful childbirth. The graves of children 
have survived in various cemeteries from tile 
Predymsdc period onwards, and attempts 
have been made to assess the rate of infant 
mortality on the basis of the ratios of adult to 
child burials, as well as the study of the human 
remains themselves. Undoubtedly infant mor¬ 
tality was high, bul families were nevertheless 
fairly large, averaging perhaps at about five 
children who would actually have reached 
adolescence (assuming the early death of three 
or four offspring}, 

Many surviving reliefs, paintings and sculp¬ 
tures depict women suckling their babies, 
including the famous depiction of TllL'VYlosi; 
III being suckled by the goddess isth {in the 
form of a tree) in his tomb in the Valley of the 
Kings (kv 34). The motif of the king being 
suckled by his mother Isis or i iati ior was an 
archetypal element of Egyptian religion, per 
haps providing some of the inspiration for the 
image of Madonna and Child in the Christian 
era. A number of magical spells were evident¬ 
ly intended to restore mother's milk, and a 


similar purpose may have been served by the 
ceramic vessels depicting nursing mothers, 
which have survived from the Middle 
Kingdom (2055-1650 uc) onwards. As far as 
the elite were concerned, wet-nurses were 
often employed, especially by the women of 
the royal family; the position of 'royal wet 
nurse 1 was evidently a prestigious of lice, often 
entitling the individual to he depicted in the 
tomb of the royal individual whom she had 
nursed, 

From at least the Old Kingdom onwards 
{2686-2181 tit:}, both boys and girls often wore 
a SIUKLOCK OF VtJUllI, marking them out as 
pro-pubescent. The side-lock, essentially a 
tress of hair hanging over the ear, was worn 
until about the age of ten or more. Both 
infants and child-gods such us Harpocrates 
{see IlOkts) were regularly depicted with one 
finger in their mouths as a symbol of their 
childishness. Nakedness was also particularly 
common among children, judging from the 
surviving paintings and reliefs of the 
Pharaonic period. It is also clear from such 
funerary arc that children, as in all ages, played 
many GAMIIS and sports, ranging from danc¬ 
ing and wrestling to ball games and races. A 
number of balls have survived, but the iden¬ 
tification of toys has proved more contro¬ 
versial, given the tendency' for them to be 



confused with religious and magical para¬ 
phernalia; a doir for instance might equally 
well have erotic or ritualistic significance (see 

sexuality), 

See also circumcision; clothing; educa¬ 
tion; maxi mi si; mf.f>ec;ine. 

]i. Ft.L.CJ it, 'Kind', Lexikon der Agyptofagie m + 
vd. W. I kick, F Quo and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1.900), 424-37, 

G. Peso i, 'Childbirth, and lemale figurines at 
Deir d-Medina and cl-Amama 1 , Ormitalia 52 
{1983}, 405-14. 

S, Weiae.f., The family in the Eighteenth Dynasty of 
Egypt: u study of the representation of the family h 
private iimibs (Sydney, 1989), 


R. M, and J. J. J avssk.x, Growing up in ancient 
Egypt (London, 1990), 

F„ Si hoe. ijai.. Life in ancient Egypt (Cambridge. 

1992) , 11-29. 

Ci Romss, Hitmen in ancient Egypt (f juiclon, 

1993) , 75-91. 

chronology 

Modern Egyptologists' chronologies of 
ancient Egypt combine three basic approach¬ 
es, First., there are ‘relative 1 dating methods, 
such as stratigraphic excavation, or the 
'sequence dating 1 of artefacts, which was 
invented by Flinders sm . i rii-. in 1899. Second, 
there are so-called ‘absolute 1 chronologies, 
based on ealendrical and astronomical records 
obtained from ancient texts (see astronomy 
and astrology and ca s,ENi yak). Finally, there 
arc ^radiometric 1 methods {principally radio 
carbon dating and thernioluminescenoc), In¬ 
n-Leans of which particular types of artefacts or 
organic remains can be assigned dates in terms 
of the measurement of radioactive decay or 
accumulation. The ancient Egyptians dated 
important political and religious events not 
according to the number of years that had 
elpisrd since a single fixed point in hlslor. 
(such as the birth of Christ in the moden 
western calendar) but in terms of the years 
since the accession of each current king (reg 



King fist from the temple <>J Humeses it ut. t by Jos, 
the hirer register of which repeats the birth and 
throne names of Humeses if. f9th Dymisfy, c.1250 
M', painted limestone ft. 1.3ft m. ( eaII? ) 

nal years). Dates were therefore recorded in 
the following typical format: 'day three of the 
second month of peret in the third year of 
Mcnkheperva (Thutmoxc hj)\ The situation 
however, is slightly confused by the fact that 
the dates cited in the 5th-Dynasty king list 
known as the PAiJLRMO stone appear to refer t< 
the number of biennial cattle- censuses (heshef, 
rather than to the number of years that the 
king had reigned, therefore the number ti- 
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■Years' in the date has to he doubled eo find out 
rhe actual number of regnal years. 

The names and relative dates of the various 
rulers and dvnasttks have been obtained from 
j number of textual sources, These range from 
the fegyptiant, a history compiled by an 
Egyptian priest called maxktijo in the early 
third century bc, to the much earlier king 
Llfrrs, mainly recorded on the nails of tombs 
and temples but also in the form of papyri (as 
with the Tl.it in rova] . t a \cjn) or remote desert 
;ock-carvings (as with the Wadi Hammamat 
ist). It is usually presumed that Manetho 
himself used king lists of these types as his 
sources. 

The ‘traditional/ absolute chronologies rend 
:o rely on complex webs of textual references, 
combining such dements as names, dates and 
genealogical information into an overall histor¬ 
ical framework which is more reliable in some 
periods than in others. The "intermediate peri- 
ads' have proved to be particularly awkward, 
partly because there was often more than one 
ruler or dynasty reigning simultaneously in 
different parts of the country. The surviving 
records of observations of the heliacal rising of 
the dog star Sirius (sopdet) serve both as the 
linchpin of the reconstruction of the Egyptian 
calendar and as its essential link with the 
chronology as a whole. 

The relationship between the calendrical 
and radiometric chronological systems has 
been relatively ambivalent over the years. 
Since the late 1940s, when a series of Egyptian 
artefacts were used as a bench-mark in order 
1u assess the reliability of the newly Invented 
radiocarbon dating technique, a consensus has 
emerged that the two systems are broadly in 
line. The major problem, however, is that the 
traditional ealendrical sy stem of dating, what¬ 
ever its failings, virtually always has a smaller 
margin of error than radiocarbon dates, which 
arc necessarily quoted in terms of a broad 
hand of dates (i.c. one or two standard devia- 
uons), never capable of pinpointing the con¬ 
struction of a building or the making of an 
artefact to a specific year {or even a specific 
decade). The prehistory of Egypt, on the other 
hand, has benefited greatly from the applica¬ 
tion of radiometric dating, since it was previ¬ 
ously reliant on relative dating methods. The 
radiometric techniques have made it possible 
not only to place Petrie’s sequence dates with- 
^ a framework of absolute dates (however 
^precise) but also to push the chronology 
kat-k into the earlier Neolithic and Palaeolithic 
periods. 

L*arkpjl, ‘The calendars and chronology 1 . The 
of Egypt, ed. f. R. Harris {Oxford, 1971), 

13—26. 


R. Kraus s, Soil:is- umf Manddaten: SHaiku sm>‘ 
asironomisehen unitleehnhehett Chrtomfogie 
-Uiagyptens (Hildcsheim, 1985). 

I. M E. Straw, ‘Egyptian chronology'and the 
Irish Oak cahbradon\j/AT5 +4/4 (1985), 
295-417. 

K, A. Kjtchen, l The chronology of ancient 

Egypt’, WA 23 (1991), 201 -8, 

chthonic 

Term used to describe phenomena relating to 
the underworld and the earth, including 
deities such as GEB, AfcER and usiris. 

cippus see I iqrus 

circumcision 

The Greek historian Herodotus mentions that 
the Egyptians practised circumcision ‘for 
cleanliness 1 sake, preferring to be clean rather 
than comely A and the practice may well have 
been inaugurated purely for reasons of 
hygiene. Nevertheless, depictions of certain 
unci re u incised individuals in the decoration of 
Old Kingdom mast aba tombs suggest that the 
operation was not universal 

The act of circumcision may have been per¬ 
formed as part of a ceremony akin to the rites 
of passage in the ‘age-grade systems’ of many 
band and tribal societies. A stele of the First 
Intermediate Period (2181-2055 at;) mentions 
the circumcision of 120 boys at one time. 



Defail afa relief from tire mmtuba tamh ttf 
, 4 nkhmahw at Saqqtira> showing a priest 
per farming an net of circumcision on a buy. 6lh 
Dynasty, c .2300 tie. 


which perhaps implies a group of individuals 
of varying ages. It has been suggested, how¬ 
ever, that boys would usually have been about 
fourteen years old when they were circum¬ 
cised. The mummy of a young prince aged 
about eleven, which was found in the tomb of 
Amcnhotep ii, is uncircumeised and retains 
the sideijock Ob’ youth hairstyle, which was 
therefore perhaps worn by young boys only in 
the years before circumcision. 

The ceremony itself, for which rhe 
Egyptian term was seh, was carried out using 
a curved flint knife similar to those employed 
by embalmers. On the basis of this archaizing 
equipment, it has been argued that circumci¬ 
sion was essentially a religious act for the 
Egyptians. On the other hand, it may have 
simply been a practical expedient, given the 
fact that metal knives would hardly have sur¬ 
passed a newly-knapped flint in terms of 
sharpness. Moreover, considering the lack of 
antiseptics, if the cur was as clean and rapid as 
possible, the healing process would probably 
have been more likely to be successful. 

The bth-Dy nasty mastaba of the vizier 
Ankhmahor at Saqqam contains a circumci¬ 
sion scene, which appears to show both the 
cutting and the application of some sort of 
ointment, although the latter is unclear. From 
at least the Late Period onwards {747-322 bc) 
it became compulsory for priests to be circum¬ 
cised, as part of the purification necessary for 
the performance of tlieir temple duties, and 
this further illustrates that it was not compul¬ 
sory for children to lx? circumcised at adoles¬ 
cence. In the Roman period, a ban on cireum 
cision (Irom which only priests were exempt) 
appears to have been introduced. 

'The Egyptians themselves may have regard¬ 
ed circumcision as an ethnic ‘identifier’, judg¬ 
ing Irom depictions of foreigners in battle 
scenes of the New Kingdom, such as those 
depicted in the mortuary temple of Ramoses m 
at iVtiiDiNET haul. In enumerating enemy dead, 
the Egyptians differentiated between the cir¬ 
cumcised Semites, whose hands were cut off, 
and the un circumcised foes - notably Libyans- 
whose pemses were removed for the counting. 

Although Strou ha I suggests that some 
ancient Egyptian texts refer to ‘unctrcum- 
cisecT virgins and the Roman writer Strabo 
mentions that female Circumcision was prac¬ 
tised bj the Egyptians, no physical ev deuce of 
the operation his yet been found on surviving 
female mummies, 

E JoNGKI-lEKRlv, ‘La circondsion dcs ane.ens 
Egyptians’, Cent auras L (1951), 212-54. 

G. B.uidj.s, ‘Circumcision in ancient Egypt’, 
Indiana Journal jar the History of Medicine 12/1 
(1967), 22-3. 
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E. Sthouhal, Life in ancient Egypt (Cambridge. 
1992), 28-9. 

Cleopatra 

Name given to seven Ptolemaic queens of 
Egypt, The last of these, Cleopatra vii (51-30 
nc), was the most illustrious. Clearly intelli¬ 
gent and politically astute, she was reputedly 
the only Ptolemaic ruler to have learnt the 
Egyptian language. Surprisingly, however, in 
view of the later eulogies of poets and play¬ 
wrights such as Shakespeare, her surviving 
portraits suggest that tbe historical Cleopatra 
was not especially beautiful. 

Cleopatra ill first shared a txutEGENCV with 
her Father Ptolemy XJI (80-51 Itc) and then 
with her brother Ptolemy xm (51—47 lit:) who 
ousted her from power for a time in 48 nr.. Her 
links with Rome were first forged through 
Pompey, who had been appointed as her 
guardian on the death of her father, when he 
had become involved in the financial affairs of 
the Ptolemaic court. Defeated by Caesar at 
Pharsalia in 48 bc, Pompey fled to Egypt, 
where he was assassinated. In the same year 
Caesar entered Egypt and restored Cleopatra 
to the throne as coregent with her second 
brother, Ptolemy xrv (47-44 ist:), whom she 
married. 

In 47 »C she bore a son, Ptolemy Cjesarion, 
who she olaimed had been fathered by Caesar, 
She visited Caesar in Rome in 46 nr:, returning 
after his assassination, whereupon she 
bestowed a similar fate on her brother, replac¬ 
ing him with the young Caesarian; her various 
political manoeuvres then led to her being 
summoned to meet with Mark Antony at 
Tarsus, He spent the winter at Alexandria, 
after which Cleopatra bore him twins; shortly 
afterwards they were officially married, and 
subsequently set about the business of using 
one another Tor their own political ends. 

In 34 BC, in the so-called donations of 
Alexandria 1 , Mark Antony divided various 
parts of the eastern Roman empire between 
Cleopatra and her children, legitimating this 
action to the Senate by informing them that he 
was simply installing client rulers. However, 
Oetavian (later Augustus), who was the broth¬ 
er of Mark Antony’s Roman wife, led a propa¬ 
ganda campaign against his brother-in-law and 
Cleopatra, dwelling on their supposed licen¬ 
tious behaviour in Alexandria, and in 32 isc 
Rome declared war on Cleopatra. The follow¬ 
ing year Oetavian defeated Mark Antony at the 
naval battle of Actium, partly because 
Cleopatra’s fleet unexpectedly withdrew from 
the engagement. Oetavian pursued them both 
into Egypt, but Antony committed suicide 
and, on 10 August 30 I3C, Cleopatra followed 


Figures of Cleopatra ill {left} and her son by 
Julius Caesar, Caesarian (right), making 
offerings. From the south (rear) mail of the temple 
of Hath or at DenJera. (ft x NiatOLsay) 

suit, preferring death to the humiliation of a 
Roman triumph, Oetavian then had her eldest 
son, Ptolemy Caesarion, killed. He appointed 
himself pharaoh on 30 August, thenceforth 
treating Egypt as bis own private estate. 

J. Quaegebeur, ^Cleopatra vir and the cults of the 
Ptolemaic queens’, Cleopatra'% Egypt: Age of the 
Ptolemies^ ed. R. K. Bianchi (New York, 1988). 
41-54. 

L. Huchfs-IIallett, Cleopatra (Ixmdon, 1999). 
j. WHrmiORNE, Ckopatras (London, 1994). 

clepsydra ( water clock’) 

Device for measuring time, consisting of a 
water-filled vessel (usually of stone, copper or 
pottery) with a hole in the base through which 
the water gradually drained away. The earliest 
surviving examples date to the 18th Dynasty 
(1550-1295 bc). There are a variety of frag¬ 
ments -of stone clepsydrae in the collection of 
the British Museum, including part of a basalt 
vessel dating to the reign of Philip Arrhidaeus 
(r.320 bc:), which is marked with vertical lines 
of small holes relating to the twelve hours of 
the night. Part of a cubit rod in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, bears the 
words L The hour according to cite cubit: a 
jar(r) of copper filled with water,..’, thus 
implying that the rod was dipped into a copper 
vessel In order to read the time as the water 
level fell. 


B. Cottmell, K P. Dickson and J. Ramming x. 
Ancient Egyptian water-clocks: a reappraisal '. 
Journal of Archaeological Science 13 (1986), 

31-50, 

G, Ho leu Line agvptisehe Wasseruhr a us 
Ephesus’„Jfl/;jhrf#/r 17/1 (1986), 59-60. 

$. CoutHOUD, 'Caicnl d’un horioge a eau 1 , 

BSEG 12 (1988), 25-34. 

clothing 

Despite the fact that arid conditions hi."C 
facilitated the survival of a number of items of 
clothing, primarily from tombs of the New 
Kingdom, textiles have so far not been studied 
in sufficient detail. Modern studies erf ancient 
Egyptian clothing are therefore still largely 
based on the study of wall-pa inrings, reliefs 
and sculptures. 

In general Egyptian clothing was very sim¬ 
ple: men working in the fields or involved in 
craft work often wore little more than a loin¬ 
cloth or short kilt, although shirt-like gar¬ 
ments have survived from the Early Dynastic 
period onwards, the earliest example being a 
linen dress/shirt from Tarkhan In Lower 
Egypt {s'.2800 ex:). Clothing can often be used 
as a reliable chronological guide in that I be 
Egyptian elite of most periods were generally 
subject to changes in fashion. The dress of 
courtiers of Rnmcssidc times, for instance, 
could be extremely elaborate and the men 
often wore pleated kilts with unusual apron¬ 
like arrangements at the front. 

During the Old Kingdom, ivomen (and 
goddesses) are usually portrayed wearing a 
kind of sheath-dress with broad shoulder 
straps, but by the New Kingdom this bad 
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the tomb of Thutmose iv (1400-1390 im; 

k 4. 43) and include crowned uraei (sec wadjyt). 
Howard Carter believed these to be ceremoni¬ 
al garments, but mure recently it has been sug¬ 
gested that they may have been used as vessel 
Covers. 

Priests, viziets and certain other types of 
officials all marked their status with particular 
items or styles of dress. The vizier, for 
instance, was usually depicted wearing a long 
robe which came up to his armpits, while the 
om-priest was usually shown wearing a leop¬ 
ard-skin. 

R. Hall, Egyptian textiles (Princes Risborough, 
191*6), 

G.VtKiELSANU-EAS ivvOoii, Pharaonic Egyptian 
clinking (Leiden, 1993). 

cobra 

Type of snake that served as the sacred image 
of WADJYT, patron deity of the town af Bute 
(tell ei i-i-"\ka l i\) in the Delta, who came to 
represent Lower Egypt, in contrast to the 
Upper Egyptian vulture-goddess nkkhbft. As 
the ruler of the two lands, the king included 
the cobra {iaref) and the vulture among his 
titles and insignia (see CROWNS and rovai. 
regalia and royal titulary). The mvens was 
sometimes described as ‘the great enchantress' 
{went hekaw) and could be depicted as a cobra 
with a human head (as on the golden shrine of 
Tutankhamen). Even before its identification 
with the king, the cobra’s protective attributes 
were recognized, and it was identified as the’ 
lai. or ra, sometimes shown protecting his 
solar disc by spitting fire and venom. Pairs of 
cobras also guarded the gates that divided the 
individual hours of the underworld in the 
Rook of Gates (see funerary ti: vis): this is 
presumed to have been the tune firm uf the 
gilded wooden cobra found in the tomb of 
Tutankhamun. 

FI.-W. FiscjIKR-L r.i-DRT, ‘Uta’, Lexikomttr 
}^_ytap/ifi)gie vi, cd. W. 1 FeLck, E. Otto ami W. 
Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 191*6), 906-11. 

S. Johnson, The cobr# goddess of ancient Egypt 
(London, 1990). 

coffins and sarcophagi 

The term ‘coffin’ is usually applied to the 
rectangular or anthropoid container in which 
the Egyptians placed the mu mini lied body, 
whereas the word ‘sarcophagus’ (Greek: 

L flesh-eating’) is used to refer only to the stone 
outer container, invariably encasing one or 
more coffins. The distinction made between 
these two items of Egyptian funerary equip¬ 
ment is therefore essentially art artificial one, 
since both shared Lhe same role or protecting 
the corpse, in terms of decoration and sir ape. 


evolved into a type of dress with only one 
strap, and by the reign of Amcnhotep m 
(f390"—1352 I3C) more diaphanous garments 
were being worn. Fine clothing became one of 
the specialist products for which Egypt was 
known in Roman times, lhe colourful nature 
Q f [he fabrics used in daily life (or perhaps Lhe 
uae of bead netting over dresses) is illustrated 
bT the figures of offering bearers from Lhe 1 : 
tomb of Mektra ( et 230) dating to the early 
Middle Kingdom. 

The excavation of the Theban tomb of the 
architect Kha (ttS) led to the discovery of 
twenty-six knee-length shirts and about fifty 
loincloths, including short triangular pieces 


of material that would have been worn in the 
context of agricultural or building work. 
Seventeen heavier linen tunics were provided 
for winter wear, while two items described as 
L tablecloth s’ were among Kha’s wife’s 
clothes. He and his wife each had their own 
individual laundry marks, and it is known that 
there were professional laundcrers attached 
to (he workmen’s village at jjkir i-x-medina 
where Kha and his family lived. A few loin¬ 
cloths made of leather rather than linen have 
also survived, some particularly fine exam¬ 
ples having been excavated from the well- 
preserved tomb of maimertri in the Valley of 
the Kings (kv36). 

The tomb of tltankiluiun (rv 62) con¬ 
tained a large selection of textile's, including 
children’s clothing. So far little of his 
wardrobe has beeo scientifically examined, but 
some of the linen contains gold thread, and 
one kill, was made up of colourful bcadwork. 
Decorated textiles became more common in 
the New Kingdom, but were still not com¬ 
mon, some of the best examples deriving from 


Li'.i-T Earliest surviving Egyptian garment: linen 
shirt or dress, comprising a plaited yoke and 
sleeves,attached in a skirt with weft fringe, 
excavated in 1912 from must aha 2050 at 
Tarkhan , hi Dynasty, reign ofDjet, c .2980 tic, 

L. of sleeve (neck edge to wrist) 58 an, (petrjf. 

ah .n'.t ir. 286f 4 Si) 

lllovv Triangular linen iomdoths from the tomb of 
Tntankhamtm. 18th Dynasty, l. 1550 hc, (cAiao, 
m.50b) 
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coffins and sarcophagi drew on roughly the 
same ieonographie and sty listic repertoire. 

The earliest burials in Egypt contain no 
coffins and arc naturally desiccated by the hot 
sand. The separation of the corpse from the 
surrounding sand by the use of a coffin or sar¬ 
cophagus ironically led to the deterioration of 
the body, perhaps stimulating developments in 
mum mi nCATK>\, The religio us purpose of the 
coffin was to ensure the well-being of the 
deceased in the afterlife, life rally providing a 
1 house' for the KA. 

The earliest coffins were baskets or simple 
plank constructions in which the body was 
placed in a flexed position. From these devel¬ 
oped the vaulted house-shaped coffins dial 
remained in use into rhe 4th Dynasty 
(2613-2494 lie ). At mound this time the 

Egyptians began to bun the Corpse in an 
extended position, perhaps because the 
increasingly common practice of evisceration 
(sec tiASiOPir: jar®) made such an arrangement 
more suitable. By the end of the Old 
Kingdom (21 HI bc:) food offerings were being 
painted on the inside of coffins as an extra 
means of providing sustenance for the 
deceased in the event of the tomb chapel being 
destroyed or negleetcd. In the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, a pair of eyes was often painted on 
the side of the coffin that faced east when it 
was placed in the tomb; it was evidently 
believed t hat the deceased could therefore look 
out of the coffin to see Itis or her offerings and 
the world from which he or she had passed, as 
well as tf) view the rising sun. 

Decorated coffins became still more 
important in the First Intermediate Period 


(2181-2055 tit:), when many tombs contained 
little mural decoration (see Beni iiasw). It 
was ibus essential that coffins themselves 
should incorporate the basic elements of the 
tomb* and by the Middle Kingdom 
(2055—1050 ho) they often incorporated 
revised extracts of the pyramid texts, known 
as the miTi\ hats. This change reflects the 
increased identification of the afterlife with 
annus, rather than the sun-god RA (sec ii.M :r 
AK1 TEXTS). 

Anthropoid coffins first appeared in the 
12th Dynasty (1985-1795 lit:), apparently 
serving as substitute bodies lest the original be 
destroyed. With the New Kingdom 
(1550-1069 im:) s this form of coffin became 
more popular and the shape became identified 
with Osiris himself, his heard and crossed 
arms sometimes being added. The feathered, 
nshi coffins of the 17th and early tKih Dynasty 
were once thought to depict the wings of the 
goddess IKI.H, embracing her husband Osiris, 
but are tlow considered by some scholars to 
refer to the ha bird. Rectangular coffins were 
effectively replaced by anthropoid types in the 
18 th Dynasty, but some of their decorative ele¬ 
ments were retained. 

In the Third Intermediate Period (1069- 
747 in:), coffins* papyri and stelae became the 
main vehicles lor funerary scenes that had pre¬ 
viously been carved anti painted trn the walls 
of tomb chapels. The principal feature of most 
of the new scenes depicted on coffins was the 
Osirian and solar mythology surrounding the 
concept of rebirth (see OSIRIS and ft A), in-dad ■ 
ing the judgement of the deceased before 
Osiris and the journey into the underworld, 


the voyage of the solar bark and parts of [he 
Litany of Ra> Among the new scenes intro¬ 
duced in the decoration of coffins and on 
funerary papyri was the depiction of the sepa¬ 
ration of the earth-god Geb from the skv- 
goddess nut* 

The excavation of the 21st- and 22nd- 
Dynasty royal tombs at TANKS has provided a 
number of examples of the royal coffins of he 
period (although the sarcophagi were some¬ 
times re-used from the New Kingdom). The 
cache of mummies of high priests of Amun at 
Dim EL-UAI tRI has also yielded a large number 
of private coffins of the 21st Dyn^iv 
(1069-945 IR-). It was also from the end ol the 
New Kingdom onwards that the interim - uf 
coffins began to be decorated again; beneath 
the lid - especially in the 22nd Dynasty 
(945-715 ec:) - there was often a represen ui- 
tion of Nut, while the ‘goddess of the west 1 
(hathijr) or the uji-u pn.lar began to be 
portrayed on the coffin floor. During i he 
Late Period extracts from the BOOK OF rut 
dead were sometimes also inscribed inside 
the coffin. 

In the 25 th Dynasty a new repertoire of cof¬ 
fin ty pes, usually consisting of sets of two or 
three (including an inner case with pedestal, 
an intermediate anthropoid ease and a ‘four- 
poster 1 or anthropoid outer coffin), was intro¬ 
duced, becoming established practice by t e 
26th Dynasty. Late Period coffins were a. ■ 
characterized by archaism, involving the iv- 

Ptiin W wmeteu cujjin nmf mummy of an unnai wr.-/ 
Thektvpriestess. 21 stDynasty, c.IOfMJm;, 
n. 1.83 m. (£*48791-2) 
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introduction of earlier sty Its of coffin decora- 
iun h such as the provision of the eye panel 
There are comparatively few excavated 
■ aur iaLs dating from £.525 to 350 itc, but more 
coffins have survived from the succeeding: 
ghase (30th Dynasty and early Ptolemaic peri¬ 
od), when they typically have disproportion¬ 
ately large beads and wigs. During the early 
Ptolemaic period many mummies were pro¬ 
vided with car to image masks and plaques, 
axed on to flic body by strips of linen, 

\ . NtwiNSKi, l Zur Diuierurtg und 1 Jerk unit der 
d fiigvptiscbtii Sirge\ Bihiiatheen Orient et!iti 42 
(1985), 444—508, 

pi. VidhLJv-Vts, Chests of life: a study of the typology 
tttd (em-cpiiuff development of Middle Kingdom 
standardtkss tofjlm (Leiden, 1988), 

A. NiwiNSKt ,-hi Dynasty aijfmjrnm Thebes 
{Mainz, 1988), 

!, M. TayijOR, Egyptian coffim (Aylesbury, 1989). 
N. A. Silberman, 'Coffins in human shapes a 
history of anthropoid sarcophagi\ R. tfi I ft/4 
f 1941)), 52—4- 

G- Lapp, l}<p6lugie dtr Stirge and Sarghittninent 
jlkiddberg, 1493). 

Coffin Texts 

Term referring tu a group of over a thousand 
spells, select if ms from which were inscribed 
«n coffins during the Middle Kingdom, par¬ 
ticularly the Nth and 12 th Dynasties 
(2055-1795 uc). Many of the Otffin Texts 
were derived from the pyramid Texts, a 
sequence of often-obscure spells carved on the 
internal walls of the Old Kingdom pyramids. 
During the Old Kingdom the afterlife had 
Keen the prerogative iff the king, who in death 
'vas identified with cs.sims and transformed 
into a god. For this reason Old Kingdom 
courtiers sought burial dose to the king, hop¬ 
ing for inclusion in his funerary cull so that 
they too might be granted some form of after¬ 
life, although the best that they could hope lor 
a continuation of their earthly status. 
However, with the collapse of the Old 
Kingdom came greater self-reliance and with 
it a process which is sometimes described by 
Egyptologists as the ni-: vines vnz.vnoM or nu; 
iTIlRtjlT. This meant that everyone could 
l>avc access to the afterlife, without being asso¬ 
ciated directly with the royal cult. These new 
L ^piraLions of the deceased are set out in a eol- 
jection of spells painted in cursive hieroglyphs 
inside the wooden coffin. 

The Coffin Texts were intended to provide 
11 guarantee of survival in the afterworld and 
^>me of them are the ancestors of spells found 
]n die New Kingdom hook op it IK DEAD, They 
tave titles such as the self-explanatory 'Not to 
Ttlt not to do work in the kingdom of the 


dead', and 'Spell for not dying a second 
death', which was designed to prevent the 
deceased from being judged unfit to enter ihe 
kingdom of Osiris anti so condemned to 
oblivion. 

Both the Pyramid Texts and the Coffin 
Texts present more than one version of the 
destination ol the deceased: they might travel 
the sky with the sun-god in or, alternatively, 
might pass down into the underworld of 
Osins, This latter view became increasingly 
common from the lime of ihe Coffin lexts 
onwards, setting the scene for the funerary 
beliefs of the New Kingdom. 

0.1’ALi.kMiit, The Egyptian Goffw Texts* 

.1 vols (Warminstep 1974-8). 

A. J, SFKNGiR, Dan ft ttt ancient Egypt 
(llarmondsworth, 1982), 141 2. 
l b \\ U.I .KM.S, Chest.utffife: it study if the typology 
mid conceptual development of : Middle kingdom 
standard data coffins (Leiden, 1488), 244—9. 


The intermit deatrution of the fuff in ofGtitt, 
ittstrihed milh extracts from ihe Coffin Texts. !2tfi 
Dynasty, c. 1985- f 795 ac, painted wood, from 
Dcir ei-Berxha, uf coffin 2.6 m. (t idOfi-fO) 

Colossi of Mom non 

Two colossal seated statues of utrxitOTEP in 
(1390-1352 lie.)* carved frt>m quartzite sand¬ 
stone, which are located at the eastern end of 
the sire of his much-plundered mortuary tem¬ 
ple in western Thebes; each of the figures is 
Hanked by a representation of Tty. 

In 27 lit. an earthquake damaged the north¬ 
ern statue, and perhaps created some llaw in 
the stone, causing U to produce a characteris¬ 
tic whistling sound each morning, This has 
been variously ascribed to the effect of the 
breeze or ihe expansion of the stone, although 
the precise reason remains uncertain. Ancient 
(Greek visitors knew the statue as the * vocal 
Memnon', suggesting that the figure was the 
I lomerie character Memnon, singing to his 
mother Los, the goddess of the dawn. 4'he 
Greek writer si’eaco at first speculated, some- 
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The Colossi itj Mentnun an the a*esi bank at Thebes 
ine representation?, in quartzite smut stone oj 
. bm'tih itifp m. The northern sfaiite (right) h that 
hntiwn in undent Creek visitors as the ‘weal 
44 emmn f>. r, .xicfiotsox) 

what sceptically, that the sound might have 
been created by Egyptians standing nearby, 
although he claims to have been eventually 
convinced of its supernatural origins. In the 
third century the Roman emperor Septimius 
Sever us (ad 193—211) repaired the damaged 
colossus, and in doing so seems to have ren- 
dered it dumb. 

As a result of the identification of the coins* 
si with Memnnn, the area of western Thebes 
itself became known as Memnonia, and the 
r amesseu\t as the Mernnotiium. The term 
Mcmnonium was even applied to the Osireion 
at ahydos. These names were still fashionable 
in the early nineteenth century, when 
Giovanni mh.xoni applied the phrase 'young 
Mcmnon’ to a colossal head of Raineses tl 
which lie transported from ihe Raniesseum to 
the British Museum. 

A. IT. Gardiner, *Thc Egyptian Memnon^J/i / 
47 (1961)* 91- 9. 

II. Bern man et a!., The northern colossus of 


Aiemnon: new slants 7 , Archaeometry 26/2 
{195+) T 21 8-29. 

D, Kl&mm, R, and L. Stkclacj, T)r 

pharaoni&chcn Stcinbrrichc ties siliiLicrlcn 
Sandsteins und die Herkunft der Memnon- 
Kolosse 1 , MfcilK '40 (1954), 207-20. 

A. P. Kdzloff anti B. Bryan, Egypt V dazzling 
sun: imenhoit'p at and his world [Bloomington, 
1992), 138—9. 

column 

Like much of Egyptian religious architecture, 
the shapes of stone columns drew inspiration 
from Egyptian native flora and from 
Predynastic religious structures made of 
reeds, branches and logs. The shaft and capital 
were carved in the lorm of four basic floral 
types: papyrus, lotus, palm and 'composite! 
In the Greco-Roman period* the composite 
capiLtd provided an opportunity for many 
more elaborate variations and combinations, 
The shafts of columns were also frequently 
decorated with scenes and inscriptions in 
painted relief 

Wooden columns were used in Egyptian 
houses and occasionally also in religious build¬ 
ings, such as Old Kingdom mortuary chapels, 
as decorative supports for ihe roofs and upper 


storeys. But [he stone Pinal’s and columns n 
Egyptian religious and £unei r ary buildings 
served symbolic as well as functional pur¬ 
poses, forming an essential part of the cosmo¬ 
logical nature of Egyptian temples. 

The earliest stone columns were engaged 
papyrus, ribbed and fluted columns in the 
entrance and jubilee court of ihe Step 
Pyramid complex at SAQQARA. ]]y the 4tll 
Dynasty (2613-2494 tic.:)* freestanding 

columns of many different stones were being 
used in the mortuary and valley temples of 
pyramid complexes. In the relief decoration oi 
the causeway of U^A-S {2375—2345 1C), grant!', 
palm columns (some examples of which have 
survived in Unas’ valley temple) are depict* d 
in the process oi being transported by E 
from the Aswan quarries to Saqqara. 

Fluted ‘proto-Doric* columns were first 
carved in the entrance to the 12th-Dytiash 
tombs ol Khmimhutep (ui[3) and Arnencml a 
(isu2) at JiliNi !IASA\, and this unusual form was 
used again in the north colonnade "i 
Hatshepsufs chapel of Anubis at dor i i 
liAilRl, where the columns arc made to appea 
more elegant by tapering them towards the top 

On the most universal level, papyrus 
columns represented the reeds growing on the 
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PRIMEVAL MOUND at the beginning of time, 
tlthough on a more practical level the forests 
of" columns that make up hypostyij?. iiaun 
ffcre probably also considered essential to 
jynid the collapse of the roof, especially in the 
sandstone temples constructed during the 
New Kingdom. There were two types of 
papyrus column: the dosed form, in which the 
capital was a papyrus bud, and the Yampani- 
form 1 type, in which the flower was shown in 
-"ill! bloom at the top of the column, The lotas 
column (a relatively rare form except at ABUm 
arid ben! iiasan ) was also sometimes repre¬ 
sented with the capital in flower. Since the 
papYRLS and lotus were the plants associated 
with Upper and Lower Egypt respectively, 
they could be used as elements of the architec¬ 
tural symbolism surrounding the union of the 
'two lands 1 . An unusual type is the ‘tent-pole* 
column found in the Festival Hall of 
Thutmose Lit at scarnak. 

There were also a number of columns pro- 



Red granile palm column 
from tht valley temple o f 
Uffusai Sit {ppm., Lott" 
5th Dynasty, c, 2.145 bc t 
it. 5.58 ffi. (ha1585) 


'iided with capitals that had itonographie 

associations w ith the particular religious con- 
te-vt in which they stood. Thus, hatsior- 
headed (or siamuM) columns were erected in 
religious buildings associated with the goddess 
Hathor, such as the temple of Hatshepsut at 


Dcir cl-Bahri and the temple of Hathor at 
DEMDBRA. Finally the djed pillar, with four 
horizontal bars across its capital* is an icono¬ 
graphic motif rather than a physical architec¬ 
tural element, although the meaning of the 
word djsd ("stability, duration 1 ) was closely 
linked with the concept of support, and in 
some instances columns were decorated with 
djed signs, presumably in order to give them 
greater strength. 

S. Clarke and ll. EnliEIuach, Anmnt Egyptian 
masonry; the building cmfi (London, 19.10), 
136-50. 

M. Ist.ER, "The technique of monolithic carving 1 , 
MDAIK ^{mil 45-55 
D Arnold, Budding m Egypt: pharaonic stout 
masonry (New York and Oxford, 1991), +6-7, 

concubine of the dead see sexuality 
copper and bronze 

The first metal to be exploited in Egypt, as 
elsewhere in the ancient world, was copper, 
the earliest surviving examples of which are 
small artefacts such as beads and borers of the 
Badarian period (c,55.00-4000 »(')- By the late 
I'REDY.nastil PERIOD, however, large items, 
such as axe- and adze-heads, were being pro¬ 
duced, and the knowledge of copper-smelting 
and working was already highly developed. It 
has been suggested that the important late 
Prcdynastie settlement of VtAADl, in Lower 
Egypt, may have prospered on the basis of its 
role as intermediary between the sources of 
copper in Sinai and the Levant and the Upper 
Egyptian "proto-states’ whose growth and 
competition produced a demand for metal 
tools and weapons. 

Copper was mined at various localities in 
the Eastern Desert, Nubia and the Sinai 
peninsula (such as Wadi Maghara) from at 
least ibe early Old Kingdom. The excavation 
of the Early Dynastic phase of the Egyptian 
fortress al ftUMi'.v, near the third Nile cataract, 
revealed traces of copper-smelting, indicating 
that mining was one of the earliest reasons for 
the Egyptian presence in Nubia. 

The technology of copper-smelting in the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms (2686-1650 bc) 
involved the use of crucibles and reed blow¬ 
pipes. I'he PALERMO STONE states that copper 
statues were already being created in the 2nd 
Dynasty (2890-2*636 OU), and the most spec¬ 
tacular surviving examples ol copper-working 
from the Old Kingdom (2686 2181 nr,) are the 
life-size statue of the ftth-Dynasty pharaoh 
pepy i and another smaller figure possibly rep¬ 
resenting his son Merenra, both in the Cairo 
Museum. These were probably produced bv 
hammering the metal over a wooden cure. 


The production of bronze, an alloy com¬ 
bining copper and tin, appears to have 
spread from Western Asia, Among the first 
known bronze artefacts in Egypt area pair of 
ritual vessels from the tomb of the 2nd- 
Dynasty ruler KHASEKI1EMWV at ARYDOS, It 
was not until the Middle Kingdom that 
bronze began to be imported regularly from 
Syria, gradually replacing the use cf copper 
hardened with arsenic. However, the per 
cent age of tin varied considerably, from 
about 2 to 16 per cent. Tin lowers the melt¬ 
ing point of Copper, thus increasing its liq¬ 
uidity for casting. Additions of up to 4 per 
cent make the artefact stronger anti harder, 
but higher levels of tin impair these qualities, 
unless the artefact is frequently annealed (re 
heated and allowed to cool). 

In the New Kingdom a form of bellows, 
consisting of a leather-covered clay vessel with 
a protruding tube, was introduced, making the 
smelting of copper and bronze easier. From 
the Saite period (6<vT'52.5 nc) onwards, large 
numbers of votive statuettes of deities were 
casL in bronze using the lost-wax (cite perdue) 
process, which had been known since at least 
the Old Kingdom. Larger objects could l>e 
cast around a core* rather than being made 
from solid bronze, thus saving valuable metal, 
A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian materials and 
industries^ 4th ed., rev. J. R. Harris (LonLion, 

1962), 199-223. 

A. Raiwan, Die Kupfer- und Bron&egcfmt 
Agypteia: von den Anjtingen his zum Beginn dee 
Spihztii [Munich, 1983). 

M. Coweu.., "The composition of Egyptian 
copper-based metalwork'. Science in Egyptology, 
ed. A. R. David (Manchester, 1986), 463—8, 

M. A. Leahy , "Egypt as a bronzeworking centre 
(1000-539 rtt.:)', Bronze-working centres of Ui'sttnt 
Asia, cd.J. Curtis (London, 1988), 297-310. 

Coptic period 

Chronological phase in Egypt lasting from the 
end of the Roman period (r ad 395) until the 
Islamic conquest (r. ad 641), It is now more 
accurately described as the ‘Christian' period 
and is roughly equivalent to the Byzantine 
period elsewhere in the Near East. The 
archaeological and historical definition of 
‘Coptic 1 is extremely imprecise, since the term 
is often applied not only to the art and archi¬ 
tecture of the Christian period but also to the 
culture of the third and fourth centuries ad 
("proto-Coptic 1 } and the early medieval period 
{c. AD 700—1200). 

The Coptic language and writing system 
(combining Greek letters with six further 
signs taken from the demotic: script) were 
widely used throughout the Christian period 
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Chtmern bearing eighteen lines of psa lms writ test in 
the Cttplic script. Early hhttnii period. Jth-Bth 
centuries to, pttmry with pigment, pnihithlyjhm 
The fas, it. 13.2 cm, (e.iHQ$0) 

in Egypt and arc still employed in modem 
times in the liturgies ami Biblical texts of the 
Coptic church. The earliest surviving Coptic 
religious establishments include the monaster¬ 
ies of St Anthony, Si Catherine and St Samuel. 
R. KtW, "A study of the Monastery of Saint 
Anthony 1 * University afEgypt Faculty af ins 
Bulletin 5 (1937), |-61. 

C.C W u.ti;rs, Mmustte mxhtittifagy in Egypt 
(Warminster, 1974). 

J. k imiu Coptic Egypt (Cairo, 1987). 

G. GabAa and A. Atxjock* Cain/, the Cnptic 
Museum and old chttrehes (Cairo, 199.1). 

coregen cy 

Modern term applied to the periods during 
which two rulers were simultaneously in 
power, usually consisting of an overlap of 
several years between the end of one sole 
reign and the beginning of the next, This 
system was used, from ai least as early as the 
Middle Kingdom, in order to ensure that the 
transfer of power look place with the mini¬ 
mum of disruption and instability. It would 
also have enabled the chosen successor to 
gain experience in the administration before 
his predecessor died. The discovery that 
eoregencies existed was an important stage in 
the clarification ol the trad it tuna I i firunolo- 
g\ of Egypt. 

W. k, Simpson, The single-dated monuments of 
Sesostris i: an aspect of the institution of 
eoregenev in the Twelfth D\ nasty \JNES 15 
(1956X214-19, 


R. Tanner, 'Bemerkungen r.u r Sukzessioti der 
Pharacmeii in der 12., 17. und IS. Dynastic', 

ZAS 101 (1974), 12J-9. 

\\. j. Ml rvaxe, .-indent Egyptian coregencies 
(Chicago, 1977). 

D. Lurtun, "Terms of eoregenev in the Middle 
Kingdom*, i. i 2 (1986), 115-20. 

corn mummy 

Term generally employed to describe a 1\ pe of 
anthropomorphic funerary object made of 
soil mixed with grains of com, which was 
usually wrapped up in linen bandages and 
furnished with a wax face-mask. .Most exam¬ 
ples measure between 45 and >9 cm in length 
and were usually placed in small wooden fal¬ 
con-headed sarcophagi. They are mumrni- 
form in shape, and some were provided with a 
royal sceptre* an erect phallus, an atif t rown 
or a white crown; it is therefore usually 
assumed that they were intended to refer to 
the god chuuk. 

Although a few miniature corn mummies 
have been found encased In Ftah-Sokar-Osiris 
statues in laite Period burials, most of the fifty 
or st) surviving full-size mm mummies derive 
from simple pits (rather than tombs) and date 
to the Ptolemaic or Roman periods, Maarten 
Raven has pointed out that all those with 
archaeological provenances appear to derive 
from only four sites: Wadi Qubbanet el-Qirud 
(in Thebes), Tihna d-Gebel, d-Sheikh Fadl 
and the region of Tuna d-Gebel. 

The origins of the corn mummy (as well as 
the cxs iris Jii-.u, an item of New Kingdom royal 
funerary equipment that probably functioned 
in a similar way to the corn mummy) can be 
traced back at least as far as the Middle 
Kingdom, since it is at this period that links 
began to he established between the cult of 
Osiris, fertility and the growth of com, The 
CON-JN texts, for instance, include certain 
spells equating the resurrection of the 
deceased with the sprouting of barley from the 
body of Osiris (equated with the corn-god 
Neper). 

Since the corn mummies were not placed in 
the tombs of indh kWhs, they clearly had a 
slightly diIffrent function from "'Osiris beds' 
and other such funerary equipment, which 
were intended simply to aid the resurrection 
of one deceased individual. Instead, the corn 
mummies appear to have been connected with 
the mysteries of the cult of Osiris itself An 
inscription in a roof chapel at [jk\df.r,a 
describes rituals relating to Osiris, including 
the annual ceremonial burial of j corn 
mummy. 

M.J. Raven, "Corn-mummies', OMRO 64 

(1982), 7-48. 
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cosmetics 

I rom the earliest times Egyptian men and 
women included various cosmetic items 
among their funerary equipment, suggesting 
that oils, perfumes and eye-paints wvre 
regarded as virtual necessities. In the early 
Predynastic period, stone cosmetic p\i, t j ^ 
used for grinding eye-paint pigments, were 
already comrntm. The surfaces of some of 
these are stilt stained with traces of Hack gal¬ 
ena nr green malachite. The green malachite- 
based form uf paint (ttdju) seems to have liven 
used only until the middle of the i Hd 
Kingdom, when it was replaced by the black 
galena-based form of kohl (mestfemet). These 
ground pigments appear to have been mixed 
with water to form a paste and were probuhh 
applied with the lingers until the introduction 
of the "kohl pencil* in the Middle Kingdom 
The types of vessels in which kohl was 
stored varied from one period to another; in 
the Middle Kingdom and the 1 Nrh Dynasty j 
small flat-bottomed stone vessel was used 
whereas in the late New Kingdom a tubular 
form Of vessel (originally a reed) became mure 
common. The purpose of eye-paint was no 
doubt partly the same as in modem times lie. 
the enhancement and apparent enlargement of 
eyes), but it probably a 1st) had religious and 
symbolic resonances, as well as being a nut or¬ 
al disinfectant and a means of protecting she 
eyes from bright sunlight. The Egyptians used 
ochre as a form of "rouge' on their cheeks (and 
perhaps also as lipstick) and employed b. niia 
to colour their hair. There arc many sure *■ ing 
depictions of womefi applying cosmetics using 
a mirror, which wax itself regarded an 
important item of funerary equipment, 
Throughout Egyptian history, on .sand fats 
were considered essential Ixirh for lhe prepa¬ 
ration of perfumes and im:i:\.sf cones and for 
the protection of the skin. Tattoos were also 
used as early as the Predynastic period to dec¬ 
orate the .skin, judging from the presence of 
patterns on some female figurines and rhe 
preservation of geometric designs on ihe 
mummies of certain dancers, musicians and 
concubines (as well as in depictions of some 
women in tomb-paintings); one mumnn "fa 
singer had a small laltoo of Bes preserved >m 
the thigh. See also hair for discussion of Juiir- 
sty tes and hairdressing. 

A. L. Euas, "Cosmetics, perfumes and ineeusc 
in ancient Egypt', J/M ] ft (1910), 41-54. 

E Joncikuferi,, ’Ea “mesdcniet’*; cosmeliquc cl 
medicaments egyptiensk Himire de la I ted . tne 
2/7(1952), 1-12. 

J. Vhmmt and [ >. Aiiuadie, Catalogue de.-. (djjfptt dt 
tmlettc egyptiem (Paris, 1972). 

M. S'JT.AI), Egyptian ///^(London, 1986), 49-54- 
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£ StsoUHAL, Lift' in tin&fit Egypt (Cambridge; 

mi 8 -M>. 

cosmogony w creation; ennead and 
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Animal which served as the archetypal 
Egyptian symbol of motherly and domestic 
qualities. The two goddesses hatiior and ISIS 
v.cre often depicted w ith the horns of the cow, 
bjt only Hathor and Ml were depleted with 
cow’s ears. The image of the cow could also 
snnbolize the mother of the Egyptian king; 
die bovine image of Hath or was therefore 
depicted suckling King Amenhotep pr 
(1427—1400 nc) at drib kl-kahrl An associa¬ 
tion with the sky and the underworld was 
characteristic of the bovine deities, so that xlt 
C ould be depicted as a cow who bore the stm- 
gi>d KA on her back each morning. Since the 
sacred APIS bull represented cwims* it w^s nat¬ 
ural that the cow which gave hirth to him 
should be identified with Isis. Thus, from at 
least the thirty-seventh regnal year of Ahmose 
il (570-526 bc) onwards, the so-called 
Mothers of Apis were mummified and had 
their own catacombs in the sacred animal 
necropolis at Saqqara, 

On a more prosaic level the cow was also 
an important domestic animal, providing 
milk, meat and hides. The first domestic cat¬ 
tle tn Egypt, introduced during the 
Predynastic period, were probably Inng- 
harnccL hut a short-horned species appeared 
in the Old Kingdom, and humped Zebu cat¬ 
tle were used from the 18rh Dynasty 
oawards. Wall reliefs depicting scenes of 
'cattle counting*, lor the purpose of tax¬ 
ation, are common in tombs from the Old 
Kingdom (2686-2181 uc) onwards, and 
numerous funerary models of the Middle 
Kingdom (2055-1650 hc) depict the same 
activity. Cattle were regarded as status sym- 
b.ds and, as in many other societies, the pos 
session oi a large herd was an indication of 
considerable wealth. The funerary reliefs 
also indicate that techniques of animal 
EILSeaNIJRY Were well developed, much at ten 
don being paid to the depiction of the 
branding of stock and human assistance in 
(he birth of calves. Beef was evidently the 
hiod of the wealthy elite, and was often por 
frayed in religious and funerary offering 
scenes. 

K Hcjrnung, 0<rr agypi at he 4ly/Aiw von t/n 
hfHitntlskuk (Freiburg and Gottingen, 1682). 

K Stork, ‘Rind*, faxikvn dtr Agyptnfogk v, ed- 

flclek, E, Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1684), 257-65, 


R. Janssen and J. J. Janssen, Egyptian domestic 
animnh( Aylesbury, 1686), 27-J5, 

D. J. Brewer, D. B. Bedford and S. Bedford, 
Dtmestie plants and animals: the Egyptian origim 
(Warminster, 1664), 77-6.1 

cowroid 

Name given to a cowrie-shell-shaped amulet, 
frequently inscribed and serving a purpose 
similar to that of a scarab. The cowrie shell 
amulet is known as early as Predynastic times. 
Its shape was believed to mimic the female 
genii alia and gir tilts made from it were used to 
symbolically protect this area of the body. 
From the 6th Dynasty (2345-2181 l tc) actual 
shells were imitated in faience and later m Cor¬ 
nelian and quartz. 

creation 

During the Pharaonic period, a great deal of 
Egyptian thought regarding creation was sim¬ 
ply embedded in their iconography, language 
and ritual. It was only in the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods that the process of cosmogony 
began to be regularly described in explicit nar¬ 
rative accounts. There are, however, three 
principal surviving Egyptian creation myths, 
each rooted in the cults of deities associated 
with particular localities. At hermopous 


■S'crklare consisthtg of asm'oids. and bank hi the 
form of fake beards or side forks of youth. 12th 
Dynasty and :\ap Kingdom, /.. 46.3 an. f'..t3U77/ 

Magna the myth centred on four pairs of 
primeval deities (the ogdoAd); at heiigfolis 
there was a myth invoking four generations of 
deities (the kxnkau); and at mj-imniis the 
account centred on the attributes of the god 

PTAIL 

The myth of the Ogdoad dealt primarily 
with the first mystery of creation: lmw did 
‘being* appear out of ‘non-being? According 
to the 1 Icrmopolitan account, Lhe earliest text 
of which dates to the Middle Kingdom, the 
sun-god emerged from a group of four pairs of 
male and female deities whose names simply 
describe aspects of the primordial chaos pre¬ 
ceding creation: darkness, formlessness, eter¬ 
nity and hiddenness (or, in the earliest version, 
twilight). The myth of the Ennead, on the 
Other hand, was concerned with the next stage 
in the process of cosmogony: the question of 
division and multiplication. How did the cre¬ 
ator transform the one into the many? The ref¬ 
erences to the Ennead in the pyramid texts 
show tit at, at least as early as the Old 
K ingdom, the progressive fission and prolifer¬ 
ation of life were both seen in terms of divine 
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procreation, resulting in a succession, of sym¬ 
metrical pairs. 

In the beginning, according to the myth of 
the Ennead, there was a mysterious act of ere 
at bit; or fertility by the creator - the sun-god 
ATtiM, For instance, was considered to have 
created himself with the aid of such forces as 
Heka [the Egyptian term for magic), Sia (a 
personification of ‘perception’) and l lu ("the 
divine word:). Having engendered himself, 
A turn (whose name meant 'completeness*} 
then undertook the hm act of division or sep¬ 
aration, which he achieved through a combi¬ 
nation of 'masturbating 1 , spitting and sneez¬ 
ing, thus producing new life and splitting it 
into two opposites: air (the god Shu) and 
moisture (the goddess Tcfmir). Shu and 
Tefnut then procreated to produce wv and 
GiriQ, the heaven and the earth, and a common 
vignette in the fwok 01 ink nkaij ghuws Shu 



The 'Shaba qa Slone'; a ha sa lt dub hearing a text 
purporting la be a e$0 <>{ a a utirierri campmiiitm 
describing the treat ion vf the universe by (he gad 
Plata 25th Dynasty, c JWtsr. L f.37m. {£-{498) 

literally separating the person!fieatirm of the 
sky from that of the earth. 

The myth of the Ennead not only deals with 
the question of creation but also leads on to 
the emergence of human society in the form of 
the myths surrounding the sons and daughters 
of Geb and Nut: asjuis and sK'Ilt and I heir 
consorts isis and nkptitnvs. These legends, 
relating principally to Osiris, went beyond 
cosmogony to deal with such issues as jcjng- 
-sNIP and human sutiering. 

The so-called Memphite Theology pre 
Scots an alternative, hut nevertheless compati¬ 
ble, view of creation In means of the spoken 
word. The text was probably composed in the 
late New Kingdom and survives in the form of 
the 25th-Dynasty 'Shabaqo Stone 1 , a basalt 
slab now in the British Museum bearing a 
hieroglyphic inscription in which the 
Memphite god Push creates all things by pro¬ 
nouncing their names. 

Each local deity - from sober to bastet - 


was, to all intents and purposes, also a crcator- 
gffll, hut their specific characteristics often led 
to variations on the general theme of creativi¬ 
ty The ram-god kiim.m, who was connected 
with the fertile Nile silt and the pottery vessels 
that were formed from it, was considered to 
have modelled the first humans on a potter's 
wheel. The fertility god min* cm the other 
hand, was portrayed as an icon of male fertili¬ 
ty whose erect phallus, combined with an 
upraised hand thrusting into the V shape 
formed by the flail over his shoulder (in appar¬ 
ent simulation of intercmir.se), served as an 
unmistakable metaphor for the sexual act 
itself In the late New Kingdom the theme of 
the mound rising out of the waters of Nun was 
transformed into Lhe myth of the child-like 
god iCEFERTKYi, who was thought to have 
emerged from a lotus floating on the ace of 
the deep The Book of the Dead describes lhe 
sun-god as a "golden youth who emerged from 
the lotus*. It was in order to identify himself 
with Nefertcm and the act of creation and 
rebirth that I L n\kHV\iU\ (1336 132? DC) 
included among his funerary equipment a 
painted wooden representation of his own 
youthful head emerging from a lotus. 

The Egyptian concepts of creation were 
closely interlinked with their views concerning 
rebirth, renewal and life after death, and their 
religious and funerary imagery is full of 
metaphors for the first act of creation, from 
the iMmuiv-N. Mot. \h and llie benuil\ stone to 
the si.unit beetle emerging from a dunghill. 
The texts make it clear that they regarded Cre¬ 
ation not only as a single event at the begin 
ning of lhe universe bui as a phenomenon 
which constantly recurred with each new day 
or season and which was intimately connected 
with the prolonging of life beyond death. The 
deity mosi regularly associated with creation 
was therefore the sun-god, whose appearance 
at dawn, voyage through | he sky during the 
day and disappearance at the sunset served to 
epitomize the cyclical nature of the creator. 

J. R. Allen, Genesis in Egypt: the philosophy rtf 
ancient Egyptian treats an aeeounii (New Haven, 
1938). 

R. \Ik\l , l Ees cosmogonies dc E’ancienne Euypte 1 , 
lat eretiti&n dam PQrietfi aiteien [Paris, 1987), 

G. 11 art, Egyptian myths. (London, 1990), 9 28. 
h. Hnk\L. no, Lieu intn image, trans. E. Bredeck 
(New York, 1992), 39-54. 

Crime aw; mfdj Vl and police 

Crocodiloptilis see uedimht ki.-i aum 
croak and flail io't r f'JtOWNs AND ROVAI. 
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crowns and royal regalia 

The king can be depleted wearing a number ul 
different head coverings, each corresponding 
to particular ceremonial situations. The carli 
est of these to be depicted is a form of tall con¬ 
ical headpiece ending in a bulb, This is ihe 
crown of Upper Egypt or white crown {hedjit), 
which is seen as early as the time of the h rv- 
nn% macchcad and the NARmeh palette (r 3(161) 
Jic). It is sometimes referred to as the \i.< i • 
"White Ncferk The Narmer palette also show s 
the crown of Lower Egypt, nr red crown 
Ueshret), which comprises a tall "diatr-shaped' 
arrangement from which protrudes a coif 
With unification these two crowns were com 
bined to become the 'Two Mighty Ones’, ihe 
double crown [ psthenf ). 

The king might also wear the timer head- 
doth. This was a piece of striped cloth pulled 
tight across the forehead and tied into a kind 
of tail at the back while at each side of the face 
two strands or lappets hung down. The brow 
was decorated with the ttyaetts (see w.Aon i) 
and thcVLJ.tt Hi'.. 'This is the head-dress repre¬ 
sented in the famous gold mask of 
Tt TANMruiL V A piain version of this w as die 
Unit. From the 1 Bth Dynasty onwards kings 
also wore the ‘blue crown 1 {kkepresh), some¬ 
times erroneously described ns the 1 v. ir 



f J tmien shahti o fTatankhtutnut wearing the red 
Li-own and hnirfmg the irovk andjlaih iHth Dyi?»n\\ 
c .1330 tir„ st. 52 cm. (cum, ,vo. 33&C; reppmh < 
COURTESY OF ft til GRIFFITH tXSTITCTt) 
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CROWNS and r oyal ri;gai m 


CULT SINGERS AND TEMPLE MUSICIANS 



IffT Stuiuc of Thutntnse ill ipatrittg the nones 
heuikhlhi the uraeus tifhi the ecretrwma! false 
hem m d\ I8lh Dynasty, cJ-fjQ !/Q greymiflr, it. 

W.S m. (i,i \ott i itsiii If, .72, t:fi llt iM ttmtMt\) 

cult singers and temple musicians 

From the OEd Kingdom on wank, ‘musical 
troupes" (j Wiener) as wdl as dancers are attest¬ 
ed as dements of the staff of' temple cults. 
They comprised both men and women, the 
latter sometimes individually named, and 
clearly of greater importance than their 
anonymous male counterparts. Female musi¬ 
cians were employed in the cults of both male 
and female deities. 

By the beginning of the New Kingdom the 
priesthood had become exclusively male, hut 
women of high rank, some of whom were mar¬ 
ried to the priests, were allowed lo serve as 
musicians (.*AiWMg£V)-.The role of these women 
was to play the sisiHLXt, as accompaniment to 
the ritual chants or cult i \\ visvh, and sometimes 
even to provide the chants themselves. 
Usually, however, the chants were performed 
by male singers or musicians, although these 
individuals never used the title ‘musician* and 
w ere probably of a lower status than thrir elite 
female colleagues. 

G. Pinch, Motive oj/erings tv Hathe/r (Oxford, 
1993), 212-1.1 

G. Robins, liftmen in ancient Egypt (London, 

I'm)* 145-9. 

cuneiform 

Type of script, the name of which derives from 
the Latin word t:miens ('wedge'), referring to 
the wedge-shaped lines making tip the pieto- 
giMphic characters used in the earliest writing. 
This developed in MKK0K1TAMIA during the 
fourth millennium, and was initialiy used to 
record quantities, hence the characters were 
numerals accompanied by a picture of the 
thing being quantified. Over time, ihese pic 
lures became stylized into a series of wedge 
shapes which could readily be impressed into 
tablets of wet day using a cut reed or other 
stylus. The script could be used for picto 
graphic, logographic and syllabic writing and 
over time came In incorporate all three 

It was used to write down the sumkkian and 
Akkadian languages, but also a host of other 
western Asiatic tongues, and despite the dcvel- 
opme nt of 111 rut ki i a pi iic. writ in g i n Eg y pt 
around 3KM) no it was cuneiform which 
became the language of diplomatic correspon¬ 
dence throughout the Near East. The 
Egyptian court would have supported scribes 
fluent in the use of this system. The best- 
known examples of cuneiform script ir Egypt 
are the amak.na letters. The script is last 


end of the Aniarna period', S. IK n (1977), 
21-39. 

A. LmhV, 'Royal iconography mid dynasiie 
change,750-325 lit.: the blue and cap crowns', 
JEA 78(1992), 22.1—40. 

In-Low 7 /jc 1 major type* nfmmn. 


crown 1 , which is shaped like a kind of tall, 
flanged helmet and made of eloth adorned 
with golden discs. 4’be '‘aief crown’ is effec¬ 
tively a ‘white crown 7 with a plume on either 
side and a small disc at the top, which was 
Worn in certain religious riLuals. 

The most prominent items in the royal 
rep,]ia were the so-called 'crook' {heka)* actu 
ally a sceptre symbolizing 'government', and 
the ‘flail' nr 'flabellunT {nehhakktt\ which may 
have derived originally from a fly whisk. 
1 Afore it became pari of royal regalia, the Bail 
was associated primarily with the gods n-siiiis 
and .vs in as well as with sacred animals. 

G.A. WajnwriGMt, The red crown in early 
prehistoric times ’,,JLi 9 (1923), 25-33. 

Abdel Monelm Alubakr, L ! rtfersit change h it bee 
df{ attagypiisehen Kronen (GliieLstadt, 1957). 

L. L. E&tm in, 'The cap crown of Neferdti; its 
function and probable origin', JARCE 13 (1976), 
6T7. 

A‘t Eaton- Kit u ss, 'The khat headdress to the 


white crown red crown double crown 

of Upper Egypt of Lower Egypt of U pper and 

Lower Egpyl 
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used in the 111 si century id: interestingly these 
latest texts- use Sumerian logograms (word 
signs) even though the language had long since 
ceased to be in general use. 

The decipherment of cuneiform began with 
the recognition that a series of brief inscrip¬ 
tions at Persepolis (in PERSIA) were each writ¬ 
ten out in three forms of the script. By 1802 a 
German, G. E Grotefend, had achieved some 
success with the simplest of these, Old 
Persian, discovering the names of two kings. 
This work was carried much further by Henry 
Rawlinson who, in 185 5, deciphered a long 
inscription of Darius from, Behistun in Iran. 
This site too had three versions of the text and 
Rawlinson copied all three. OF these the 
Elamite was deciphered by Edwin Norris in 
IS55, and Rawlinson himself deciphered the 
PMSYLONJAN text in 1851, This was o f great sig¬ 
nificance since it could be linked to already- 
discovered Babylonian and ASSYRIAN texts 
from Mesopotamia. 

C. Walker, Cunetftmn {London, 1987). 

J. N. Polstuatis Early Mempoumia: satiety and 
economy at ike danw of history (London and New 
York, mi), 51-7(3. 

cynocephalus 

Term meaning 1 dog-headed', commonly used 
to refer lo a species of baboon (Papio cyw- 
ecpkirfns), which was one of the principal 
manifestations of the gods THOTI1 and KltOXS. 
Typically portrayed in a squatting position, 
the earliest votive figurines of the eyno- 
cephalus baboon have been excavated in flic 
Early Dynastic settlement at AKYDOS, although 
among i he- most impressive surviving statues 
of Thoth are a pair oN Nth-Dynasty quartzite 
colossal figures si ell standing in aim at her- 
MOPOLIS MAGNA, the main cult-centre of 
Thoth. The enthusiasm with which wild 
baboons greeted the rising sun reinforced the 
association between (he baboon form of Thoth 
and the sun and moon gods. The bases of a 
number of ootjukks are carved with figures of 
baboons with their arms raised in characteris¬ 
tic worshipping posture* and a frieze of 
baboons along the front of the Great Temple 
at am.' STMHF.1. also have their arms raised in 
adoration of the rising sun. 

R. H. Wilkinson* Reading Egyptian art 
(London, J'M),7Z-.V 


D 

Dab'a, Tell el- (anc. Avaris) 

Settlement site in the eastern Della* covering 
an area of some two square kilometres on a 
natural mound partly surrounded by a large 
lake.'The town of Avaris, which has been under 
excavation since 1966, consists of several stra¬ 
ta of occupation dating from the first 
Intermediate Period to the Second 
Intermediate Period (2181-1550 Tic). There 
are also considerable remains of a later phase 
of settlement in the Ramesside period 
(t. 1295-1069 nr) when the eity of Pi ram esse 
spread across TeM-Dab'a, although its nu¬ 
cleus was at QANTIR, further to the north. 

During the Second Intermediate Period the 
Hyksos capital of Avails was effectively an 
Asiatic colony within Egypt, and Manfred 
Bietak's excavations suggest that (he colonists 
were allocated rectangular areas of land, the 
patterning and orientation of w hich were stilt 
occasionally influenced by the preceding 
Middle Kingdom town plan. Both houses and 
cemeteries were laid out within the allocated 
areas, sometimes in close proximity. The deep 
stratigraphy at Toll d-Dalra allows the chang¬ 
ing settlement patterns of a large Bronze Age 
community to be observed over a period of 
many generations. 


In. the early 1990s the main focus of excava¬ 
tion at Tell el-Dab was the substructure ■ 
large palace building of the Hyksos period it 
Ezbet Hclmi on the western edge of the site. ] n 
1991 many fragments of Almoin wall-pa fin¬ 
ings were discovered among debris cover in a 
the andent gardens adjoining the palace 
Several of these derive from compositions 
depicting Tull-kapersf like those in (he 
Middle Bronze Age palace at Knossus. 
Whereas the Minnan and Mycenaean policy 
vessels previously found at many \ c w 
Kingdom sites in Egypt are usually interpn - 
ed as evidence of trade with the Aegean 
gkleick)* the presence of Minoan wall-paint¬ 
ings at Tell el-Dabbt suggests that the popu¬ 
lation of Avaris may actually lune 

included Aegean families. Tt has been sugg..-■■: - 
cd that the frequent use of a red painted back¬ 
ground may even mean that the Tell el-Qatfa 
Minoan paintings predate those of Crete and 
Thera (Santorini). The existence of Minoan 
paintings (and therefore presumably Minoan 
artists) at a site within Egypt itself may help to 
explain the appearance in early l Nth-Dynasty 
Egyptian tomb-paintings of such Aegean 
motifs as the "flying gallop" (i.e, the depiction 
of animals’ fore- and hindlegs outstretched in 
full flight). Similar fragments of Min< ,-n 
paintings have been found at two sites in m > if 
Levant (Kabri and A la lakh), where they a m\ 


Plan of Tall td-Dah'a and Qanlir. 
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1 Tell el-Daba 

2 i Oth-Dynasty temple of Selfi 

3 modem flooded area 

A Ezbet FushtJi el-Saghira 

5 tan/lStli-Oynasty palace 

6 T2tti-Dynasty temple 

7 ISth-Dynasty palace 

0 possible area of palace-sr,- 

9 New Kingdom settlement 
remains 

10 TelE Abu el-filus and Ezbet 
FtfSdil el-Rebtra 

11 and 12 Ezpet Yascrgi and 
Ezbet Silmy 

10 Qaiiln 
14 Ezbet Helmi 
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appear to be -associated with the ruling elite, as 
ai Avar is 

In one of the early ISth-Dynasty strata at 
Ezbet Helmi immediately above those con¬ 
taining the painting fragments Bietak also dis¬ 
covered many lumps of pumice-stone, which 
may derive from the volcanic explosion on the 
island of Thera. 

M. Bietak, Tetlet-M'a ri-vr (Vienna, 1975-91). 

_„ Aiwris hi ai Pimm esse: archaeological 

tjpfornrmi m the eastern Nik delta (London and 
Oxford, 1981). 

_ t l TdJ el-DabV, Archil? fib' Orievijimehung 32 

(1985), 130-5. 

Dahshur 

Group of pyramid complexes making up the 
southern end of the Memphite necropolis, the 
nucleus of which is samara. The most promi¬ 
nent of the surviving monuments at Dahshur 

are the two pyramids of the first 4th-Dynasty 
pharaoh, snEFlw (2613-2589 ec:). The three 
other major pyramid complexes at Dahshur 
belong- to rulers of the Middle Kingdom, 
namely aaiknemiiat it (1922-1878 fir), seals 
bit Lit (1874-1855 T«.) and Amenemhat ill 
(1855-1808 uc). The site also includes the 
remains of one of only three surviving 13th- 
Dynasty pyramid complexes, containing the 
sarcophagus and cangpk; jark ofAmtnyqemau 
(formerly read as Amenyaamu). 

The two pyramids of Snefe.ru were possibly 
the first such tombs to be designed from the 
outset as true pyramids rather than step pyra¬ 
mids. The southernmost of the two is the 
'bent 1 or ‘rhomboida!’ pyramid, so-called 
because of its marked change of angle from 54° 
2~ in Lhc lower part to 43° 22' in the upper 
part. The reason lor this was probably struc¬ 
tural, although the pyramid has other unusual 
features, notably a western entrance in addi¬ 
tion lo the usual northern one. It was first 
investigated by the Egyptian archaeologist 
Ahmed Fakhry in 1951-5. 

Sncfern’s other monument at Dahshur is 
the ‘northern’ or 'red’ pyramid, built from the 
outset with an angle of 43° 22\ which stands 
about two kilometres north of the earlier mon¬ 
ument. Its base area is second only to the 
Great Pyramid of his son Khutu at < hza. 
Kneferu’s construction of 1 two pyramids at 
Dahshur (as well as his completion of his 
father’s pyramid aL meidum) would have 
necessitated an amount of materials and labour 
outstripping even the efforts involved in the 
construction of the Great Pyramid. 

Although each of the three 12th-Dynasty 
Pyramids at Dahshur have stone casings, only 
4 white pyramid’ of Amenemhat n has a 
storic core, the others being of brick. 


Plan uf Dahshur. 

Amenemhat il’s pyramid is so ruinous that 
even its exact size is uncertain. The complex 
was excavated by Jacques de .Morgan, who dis¬ 
covered a plundered burial chamber contain¬ 
ing a sandstone sarcophagus that is believed to 
have been part of the original funerary equip¬ 
ment. Nearby ire the burials of princesses of 
the late 12th or early 13th Dynasty. 

De Morgan also tunnelled into the pyramid 
of Scnusret in, where he discovered the mag¬ 
nificent granite burial chamber containing a 
sarcophagus of the same material. This pyra¬ 
mid, the superstructure of which was badly 
damaged by Maspero’s work ol" 1882—3, was 
re-examined by Dieter Arnold in the 1980s, 
revealing that the burial-chamber was painted 
to resemble limestone, perhaps in order to 


allow the sarcophagus to stand out in contrast 
to its background. The king’s remains, how¬ 
ever, have not been found in this pyramid, 
which may have been simply a cenotaph. The 
nearby MASTAI3A tombs contained the rich 
funerary equipment of the daughters of 
Senusret III and Amenemhat Ji, including 
items of jewellers discovered by de Morgan in 
1894. 

The 'black pyramid’ of Amenemhat 111 also 
seems to have served as a cenotaph (the actual 
tomb probably being the pyramid at tlawara), 
and work during the 1980s revealed a POL'S. 
oat tos or.msiT which included potteiy, ritual 
bricks and bull crania. This complex also 
incorporated the burial of the 13ih-Dynasty- 
ruler Awibra Hor, including a fine K A-statue. 

J. lit. Morgan, Ftwilksti Dabeh&ur y 2 vols (Paris 
an (1 Vienna, 1895-1903). 
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Interior nf the burial tlttfwfwr uj. iimnemhat in at 
Dahshur, (rhfhqu t cfi>. an wi;s > of p.4i t curio) 

A. F-iKimv, The monuments afSmJeruai 
DMht. 2 vols (Quroa^ fil). 

V MA»Atri 0 GU 04 tnd C, A. Ri>.aidu *kh>tesiilla 
piramide di Amcny l Aanui', Orkutfalin 37 (1568)* 
325-38. 

R. £ i uji-.iAi inn, '.Snofru and die Pyramided von 
Meidum und Dahsehiir’, \'W. J/A'36 (1980), 


First Intermediate Period (2181-2055 rc) T 
near modem Amhada; and a temple or the 
goddess Mut dating to the late Ramessidc 
period (r. 113(1 litnear IhcbeL Bastundi. The 
Old Kingdom town and cemetery at Balar 
show that the Egyptians’ control extended 
hundreds of miles into the Libyan Desert 
from a very early period. The tints Rig 
remains of the Greek ami Roman periods (332 


lit.- \\> 395) include a necropolis and tempi. ,i 
Thoth at el-Qasr, a temple dedicated to she 
Theban triad at Dcir el-Hagar, Roman tomb* 
at Qaret eLYluzaw waqa and a Roman settle¬ 
ment and temple at lsmant el-Kharab- 
H. K. Wi\i.m:k fed.), Dak kith Oum (New York 
1936) 

L. L. Gnunv and 1). G* Jutrfys* 'Baku: rappmi 
preliminaire des fouilks a ‘AyoAsilJ 979-8(1’ 
B1FAQ 8<) (1 m 1 2374)9. 

L. L. Gnim, Egyptian tunes: Bnfutriya, Dalit!, ,■ 
Farnfra iiihi Kharga tin ring pfuintottk times 
(Warminster, 1987). 

C. How., ‘Excavations at lsmant el-Kbarjb in die 
Dakhteh Oasis’, Egyptian Arehaeoiogy 5 (199-}), 
17-18. 

ilance 

As early as Lhe Predynasttc period there were 
depictions on pottery i essoin showing 1 female 
figures (perhaps goddesses or priestesses) 
dancing with their arms raised above their 
heads. The aet of dancing was undoubted h an 
important component of both ritual and cele 
bration in ancient Egypt. In normal daily life 
musicians and dancers were a common feature 
of banquets, hut certain ritual dances could 
also be crucial to the successful outcome of 

Quartzite relief black from the Red Chapei at 
KanutC showing musicians atui (hi ueers. ISsfi 
Dynasty, c. f-ttd) uc. ft. sit. m) 


437-49. 

D. Arnold, Dee Pyramideahezirb des Kdnigs 
. Imemmhet HI til Dahsehnr i (Mainz, 1987). 

Dakhla Oasis 

One of a chain of oases located ill the ! .ibvan 
Desert, 300 km west of the Egyptian city of 
Luxor, The main pharaonic sites in Da kb la 
include a town site of the Old Kingdom 
(2686-2181 lit;) and its associated cemetery of 
hth-Dynasly maSTIRV combs, near (Sic modern 
village ofBalat; another eemetery dating let the 
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Fragment of a mlfpointing frtnn the Theban 
tomb of Nebitmun, showing female mmieinns and 
d&mers tit a barn/act. IHih Dynasty, c, 1-fOO bc. 
fi. f)l an. (iLLlim) 

religious and funerary ceremonies, as in the 
ease uf the m/iw-dancers* who wore kilts and 
reed crowns and performed alongside funeral 
processions. 

The act of dancing appears to have been 
inseparable from music, therefore the depic¬ 
tions of dancing in pharaonic tombs and tem¬ 
ples invariably show the dancers either 
accompanied by groups ol musicians or them¬ 
selves playing castanets or clappers to keep 
the rhythm. Little distinction appears to have 
been made between dancing and what would 
now be described as aerobatics, with many 
dancers being depicted in such athletic poses 
as cartwheels, handstands and back-bcnds. 
Detailed study of the depictions of dancers 
has revealed that the artists were often depict¬ 
ing a series of different steps in particular 
dances, some of which can therefore be recon¬ 
structed . Men and women are never shown 
dancing together, and the most common 
scenes depict groups of female dancers, often 
performing in pairs. 

b- But nner-Tral T, Dt t Tanz im alien Agypten 
Kiluckstndp 1658 ). 

H. Wild, Les danse sacniesde FEgypte 
anriunne 1 , Lei danses saaa-s, Soytrces(hientaks 
b (Paris, |% 3 ), 33 117 . 

]■ V an i her* Mtiwu'itl'ttrthtuingii} egyptkmie \ \ 

(Paris, 1 % 4 ) s 361 - 486 . 

b- Stroltial, Life in ancient Egypt (Cambridge, 
mi), 43 - 3 . 


Darius see Persia, Persians 
death see funivhary ihu.iei S 
decans see AsraoMGMY and astroidgi 

deification 

Ancient Egyptian gods were generally linin' 
rather than made. As a result it is relatively 
unusual to find mortals elevated to Lhe status 
of gods. The pharaoh himself was not deified, 
but was born as the living jiorus, becoming 
osrRts at death. From the 18th Dynasty, how¬ 
ever, kings may have been seeking to dimmish 
the power of certain priesthoods, notably that 
of amun, perhaps fearing that they would 
threaten the position of monarchy. Stress was 
therefore laid upon the cults of R.\ and FI At I 
instead, and in Nubia the reigning king was 
linked with tile official gods, aspects of the 
ruler's kingship being worshipped in the tem¬ 
ples, \ similar change took place in Egypt 
itself, where deified aspects of kingship were 
worshipped in the form of royal colossal stat¬ 
ues in temples. It is possible that, with his 
promulgation of the worship of the vten, 
the 18th-Dynasty pharaoh AKur.Nvn-'-N may 
have taken this process a stage further by 
effectively declaring himself to be the god 
incarnate. 

Ramescs ii (1279-1213 LM > identified him 
self with a local form of Amun at his Theban 
mortuary temple, the ramesseu.yi. It was his 
image which replaced that of the god in the 
portable HARK. Likewise his bark probably 
rested in front of the statues of Ptah, Amun, 
Ra -and Ranieses u in the Great Temple at A HU 


StMliKl., where he stressed his identity as a 
manifestation of the sun-god ra. There were 
also eeriain kings who received posthumous 
cults among the populace, as opposed to their 
official cults centred on the mortuary temple. 
Thus. Amenhotep ] (1525—1504 rad and his 
mother Ahmose Nefcrtari were worshipped by 
the royal tomb-workers at deir i ; .L-Mt , .rusA* in 
recognition of their supposed role in founding 
the village. 

Private individuals - notably those with a 
reputation for great wisdom - were also, in a 
few rare cases* deified. The earliest of tlie.se 
was IMHOTEP, the vizier of the Aid-Dynasty 
ruler Djoser (2667-2648 Ik:) and the architect 
of the Step Pyramid al saqhaha. He was dei¬ 
fied about two thousand years after his death* 
and revered as a god of' wisdom and medicine 
whom the Greeks were quick to identify with 
their own Asklepios, II is connection with 
learning also led to a cultic link wt:h TtlfTl'l I 
and hence an association with the cults of 
sacred animals. A number of other Old 
Kingdom viziers were deified soon tiller their 
deaths. amknhc/IDP son ok jiapl. , the architect 
who built the Thelian mortuary temple of 
amenhotep ui (1390-1352 iso) at Korn el- 
l lei tan, was similarly honoured as a god of 
healing. He was uniquely allowed to build his 
own mortuary temple among those of the New 
Kingdom pharaohs, as w r dl as having statues 
of himself in the temple of Amun fit Karnak 
and a personal shrine at HEIR FJ.-lSANJtl. 

The idea that the drow ned also became dei¬ 
fied was established by the New Kingdom, 
and features in the Bmk ft/ Gates mid Italian!, 
as portrayed in the tomb of Ranieses vi (kv9). 
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By the Lite Period,, culls begin to be estab¬ 
lished for some of those who drowned in ibe 
Nile, as in the case of Pehor and Petiesb at 
Dendtir in Nubia, In the early second century 
qj the city of Antinoopulis became the cull— 
centre for the Emperor Hadrians ^favourite’, 
An lino us, at the spot where he dimmed in 
Middle Egypt. 

L, H abaci rl, Features of the deifieathin nf Harnesses 
//(Giilckstadt, 1969). 

D. WlLDL'NG, Imhotep imd Amenfwtep: 
Gattaierdung m alien. igyptets (Berlin, 1977). 

—i Egyptian samts: t/eijieautui in pharatnm Egypt 
(New York, 1977), 

Deir ebBahri (Deir el-Bahari) 

Important Theban religious and funerary site 
on the west bank of the Nile, opposite Luxor, 
comprising temples and tombs dating from 
the early Middle Kingdom to the Ptolemaic 
period- The site consists of a deep bay in the 
cliffs containing the remains of the temples of 
Xebhepctra Mi-NTti-icyi'Ei' n (2055—2(MJ4 rec) T 
tiATstiEPSLT (1473-1458 ist;) and THUTMOSr; m 
(1479-1425 ttc), as well as private tombs con¬ 
temporary with each of these pharaohs. The 
temple of Hatshepsut is the best-preserved 
of the three, consisting of three colonnaded 
terraces imitating the architectural style of 
Mentuhotep's much earlier funerary complex 
immediately to the south of it, As well as in cor 
porating chapels to Hathor, Anubis and \m\ m T 



the temple is decorated with reliefs depicting 
the divine birth of the queen and the exploits 
of her soldiers on a trading mission to the 
African land of punt, 

The most important private tombs cxeavat- 


above The temple of Hatshepint at Deir el-Bahri 
inbuilt into a natural embay went in the dills \rhkh 
harder the Valley of the Kings, ft is better 
preserved than the earlier temple of MentalufU p ft, 
the style of 'which it e initiates* I si t. / 

I. J-I’T Fragment t> f n'fiej'frmt the at If-temple .-a' 
Meniiiholep it at Dett el-Bahri, shaming tlh king 
wearing the red era mu. J 1th Dynasty, c .203(1 to , 
painted limestone, ft. Si3 cut- (Kit397) 

ed at Deir el-Bahri are those of McLim 
(which contained many Middle Kingdom 
painted wooden funerary models) and -: \- 

mlt. An Ilth-Dynasty shaft tomb at the 
southern end of Deir el-Bahri (discovered and 
robbed in 1871 and finally excavated by 
Gaston Maspero in 1881) contained a cache of 
some forty royal mummies from the r.i tv 
of the kings rei lit erred there by 21st-D' uasiy 
priests. The kings whose mummies lTC 
found in the 'Deir el-Bahri cache' were scQr 
KNKNRA TAA II, fcUMO&E l, ttlENHQTtvP I. 
tiiutmose i, it and til, setv j and kauesi.s i, hi 
and i\, Rimidjem I and II anti Siamim. A>i-mH er 
‘cache’consisting of 153 reburied mumuii*. - l)J 
the 21st-Dynastv priests themselves was also 
found in a tomb at Deir el-Bahri in 189I 
E. N.iViU .K, The temple nf Deir el-Bahari„ . vots 
(London, 1894-1908). 

II. E. WrMjoCK, Excavations at Deir d-Bahat a 

1911-31 (New York, 1942.). 
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. Mfintutotep II 
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Hasstiepsul 3 entrance to royal tomb 

of Ifaituhotap tl 

4 peristyle court 

5 mastaha-styte building 


7 Bab el-Htisan: 
entrance to royal 
cenotaph 
causeway Of 
Meotuholep It 
causeway of 
Ttiulmose 111 

10 fciosk aJThulmose 111 

11 shrine of Hathor 

12 upper colonnade 

13 middle colonnade 

14 lower colonnade 

15 shrine of Anubis 

16 north colonnade 

17 causeway of 

100m Hatshepsut 


left Plan vfDiir d-Bttfm. 

—, Th? slam soldiers ofNebhepetre Mnitiihtitep 

(New York, 1945). 

J. LtynsukA, Deir d-Bakari it; The temple of 
Tsrtfttrwtis in (Warsaw, 1974). 

D Arnquj, The temple of MaituhtHtp at Dae el- 
Bulmni New York, 1979 ). 

Deb el-Baflas 

Settlement site on the west bank of the Nile 
some 4-i kin north of n ikbes, excavated by 
George Reisner at the turn of the century and 
subsequently surveyed and re-examined by an 
expedition from Boston concentrating on the 
residential areas. Balias vmis probably original¬ 
ly a staging post in the rceunquest of northern 
Egypt by kamosi-, (r 1555-1550 uc) and 
ui.uosr. t (1550-1525 tic). Peter Lacovara 
interprets the early New Kingdom phase of 
Bilks as a prototype of the ‘royal dty\ fore¬ 
shadowing such later settlements as GUROn, 
MAi ,kata and r:l-AMARNA. 

A major contribution of Lacovara's survey 
of Balias is the discussion of the functions of 
various structures originally excavated by 
Reisner. Two large ceremonial buildings, the 
so-called North and South Palaces, lie at either 
end of a long bay of desert. The South Palace 
was in fact probably a fortress, while the North 
Palace may have been a royal residence during 
the wars against the i iyksos. The area between 
these two ‘palaces* is occupied by the city 
itself, a large part of which was excavated by 
Reisner, Lacovara suggests that a group of 
New Kingdom houses to the west of the 

below Plan ofDeir iTStflitii, 
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North Palace were occupied by palace officials, 
while a large building interpreted by Reixner 
as a typical el-Amama-style 1 villa' is now 
thought to hare been a set of palace kitchens, 
W. Steve ms on S.um- 1 , The art and architecture nf 
ancient Egypt (I Iarmondsworth, 1958, rev, 1981), 
278-81. 

P. Lacovara, Survey* ai Ddr el-Bafiat (Malibu, 
1985), 

Deir el-Bersha 

Funerary site on the east bank of the Nile, 40 
km south of modern d-Mim-a, The major 

components of the site arc a row of tombs in 
the cliffs at the mouth of the Wadi el-Nakhla, 
mostly belonging to the Middle Kingdom 
governors of die fifteenth Upper Egyptian 
name. The 1 Zth-Dyrtasrv tomb chapel of 
Thuthotep contains particularly interesting 
reliefs and wall-paintings, including a depie- 

Fragment of pa htted limestone relief from 
thc tomb ofThuthatep at Dcird^Bcnhn, sfwiping 
a procession of sen-mils bearing weapon* and, at 
the right<-hand side, a etthying chair. 12th 
Dynasty- c. 1870 nc, it, 33 cm , (ml 147) 


well as a temple dedicated to various gods, 
which was founded in the reign of Amenhotep 
ill (1590 1452 nc) and almost completely 
rebuilt In the reign of Ptolemy iv (221-205 i m). 
Dcir d .Medina was excavated by Ernesto 
Schiaparelli from 1905 to 1909 and by Bernard 
Bruycre between 1917 and 1947. 

The importance of the site to Egyptian 
archaeology as a whole lies in its unusual com¬ 
bination of extensive settlement remains with 
large numbers of OSTRACA (used for rough 
notes and records), providing important evi¬ 
dence oT the socio-economic system of Egypt 
in the iHth to 20th Dynasties, Unfortunaldy 
rhis unrivalled opportunity to synthesize con¬ 
temporaneous textual and archaeological data 
from a single site has not been fully realized, 
primarily because of inadequate standards of 
excavation - 

B. Em v eRl, Rapport snr Icsfouiilcs dr Dcir cl 
Medtnch, 17 vols (Cairo, 1924-53). 

E. 5a tiAFARKLiJ, Refit done sal lavori del fa 
misswnc tmhaealagha italiaaa in digit la \l (ddr in, 

1927). 

M. L, Bierbrier, The- ftimb-builders of the 
pharaohs (London, 1982). 



ABOVE Stcic af Ncji’flmftp, workman at Deis v d- 
Medim. f 4th Dynasty, c ,1250 hC, liutestmic, 
ft. 4ft an. (midIfi) 



tion of the transportation of a colossal statue 
of the deceased from the K.vtmu travertine 
quarries, some 30 km to the southeast. Closer 
to the river is a group of Christian monu¬ 
ments, including a church and monastery 
(Ddr A uha Bishuy) which flourished during 
the sixth and seventh centuries U>. 

P. E. Xi-AvisKiiio and F. I,. Criui-in ri i, FJ-Benhch, 

2 vols (London, 1892). 

Deir el-Medina 

Settlement site on the west hank of I lie Nile 
opposite I Aixor, situated in a bay in the cliffs 
midway between the Ramessscum and Medinct 
Ilabu, The village of Ddr el-Medina was 
inhabited by the workmen who built the royal 
tombs in the VALLEY OFT1IE kings between the 
early 18th Dynasty and the lute Ramessidt- 
period (c, 1550—1069 rw.). The site also incor¬ 
porated the tombs of many of the workmen as 

Plan of Dcir d-Medina. 
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P Y..\[.BT' i .le, Les murium de la make. Ddr d- 
jiiditidt a Pipoque rttmsside (Cairo, 1985), 
p |4 Lemko (ed.), Pirn nidi 's workers; the villagers 
fi/Ddr el-Medim (Ithaca ami 1 .ondon, 1994), 

Delta 

Term used to describe Lower Egypt, i,e. the 
region north of ancient MEMPHIS, The name 
derives from the fact that the Nile Ians out 
jntu several tributaries as it approaches the 
Mediterranean, creating a triangular area of 
fertile land shaped like the Greek letter ddui. 
[i was this contrast between the narrow Nile 
valley of Upper Egypt and the broad Delta in 
the north that perhaps led to the concept of 
there having originally been Two lands'* unit¬ 
ed into a single state by the iirsi pharaoh, 'The 
modern Delta is intersected by only two 
branches of the Nile (the Damietta and 
Rosetta), In the Pharaonic period there were 
five tributaries, but three of them, the 
Canopic, Sebennytie and Pcluskc branches, 
had dried up by the Islamic period, probably 
because of a combination of canal-digging and 
a smalt rise in the ground surface of the east¬ 
ern Delta. 

A. NifiEit (cd.). The a/rhtifohgy. geography a ml 
history oft he Egyptian Delta dtiring the pharaonic 
pewd (Oxford, 1986). 

L, C. M. van den Brink fed,). The Nik Odin in 
transit ion: -fth-Srd mi/latmnm sc {Tel Aviv, 1 992), 

democrat Hatton of the afterlife 

Phrase used to describe the process of usurp- 
tng u! the pharaoh's funerary prerogatives by 
private individuals, particularly in terms of the 
identification of the deceased with live god 
OSIRIS. The term ‘democratization’ is, however, 
to some extent a misnomer, and it has been 
argued that ihe usurping of royal formulae and 
rituals does not necessarily suggest an erosion 
ol belief in lhe kingship. Instead, it is suggest¬ 
ed i It; tl the act of imitation might even imply a 
strengthening belief 1 in the effectiveness of the 
institution of kingship, 

S. Qlirki:* Egyptian religion (London* 1992)* 

155-8, 

demons 

In Egyptian religion and mythology* the 
demons who affeelcd the living were of two 
main types: the 'Messengers oI\klm[MLt’ and 
those associated wilh the netherworld. 

1 he first type ol demon represents the god¬ 
dess Sekhmct in her evil aspect, and this eatc- 
Hury also includes various other spirits, such as 
the discontented dead, evil spirits and even 
sleepwalkers. This type was thought Lo be 
^specially prevalent qt ihe end of each year and 
had to he warded off by the bene vo I cm 



Resm-cnverrd ttmdm statuette afa datum (which 
mas placed by its lOth-renlury discoverer an a Lute 
Period plinth j. l%h Dynasty, c .122$ m:, frimt the 
lalky of the Kings, ft. affigure 42.5 cm, ft. of 
plinth $.2 cm. (t:,tfiJ2NJ) 

demons of osiris and his followers. This hnsi 
of demons lived at the edge of the created 
world, where ihey formed the forces ol chaos 
which from time to time affected the lives and 
afterlives of humans. 

The demons of the netherworld were still 
more terrifying, and the best known of these 
was Aivi.mut* dcvoitrer of the hearts of the 
unrighteous, who features prominently beside 
the weighing scale in the vignettes illustrating 
Chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead, The 
walls of some lornbs, notably those of Ramoses 
v i |\\b, 1143 1136 lit:) and i\ (kv 6; 11 2<t -1108 
no), show numerous painted demons from 
these flnkr \k\ teats. Like the earthly 
d emons, these too could be warded off by their 
benevolent counterparts who guarded the 
tomb and its contents. The "household gods’* 
such as rtrs and Aha, arc sometimes described 
as benevolent demons, although this is proba¬ 
bly only a reflection of the generally unfocused 
use of the term 'demon' in Egyptology. 

I). Mtu-ikS, ‘Genies, anges el demons vn Egypte', 
(kttks. a ayes cl demons, Sources uricn talcs tin 
(Paris, 1971). 

G. Pinch, sWagk in undent Egypt (London, 

1994), 33-44. 

demotic (Greek danotihii: 'popular | script]' 
or ‘[script] in common use 1 ; also known as 
enchorial, ‘of ihe country 1 ) 

Cursive script known lo the Egyptians as j tcl’h 



shat (‘writing for documents"), which, except 
in religious and funerary matters, had replaced 
the I m: rath: script - from which it was derived 
- by die 26th Dynasty (664-525 esc). It was at 
first used only in commercial and bureaucratic 
documents but by the Ptolemaic period 
(332-30 t«;) it was also being usd for reli¬ 
gious, scientific and literary texts, including 
ihe pseudo history of the Dent at it: ChrmurUg 
the technical tpis Embalming Rami and the 
Khaemwaset cycle of stories, and the Sayings 
of Ankfohcshmqy (see wisdom literature). 
Unlike nfERiXH.YITIS and hieratic, which were 
intended tor mutually exclusive media* demot¬ 
ic could be used as a monumental script, hence 
its appearance on STlil-AL and as line of the 
three texts on the rtjsktta stonk. 

Demotic continued in use alongside Greek 
throughout the Ptolemaic period, us survival 
being ensured by such features of the ailmin- 
istration as the provision of separate Greek 
and Egyptian lawcourts. The latest surviving 
business documents written entirely in 
demotic date to ad 13!) and 175 6, and 
NapthaH Lewis has suggested that :he demise 
of demotic stemmed principally from the 
nature of the new regime imposed at the 
beginning of the Roman period (r.jO lit:), 
whereby legal and administrative documents 
began lo be written solely in Greek. Non¬ 
literary demotic OSTRAO are found as late as 
AD 232/3, but thereafter the script survived 
only in the production of literary, religious and 
scientific texts and in monumental inscriptions 
(the latest demotic graffito at FI 3 :LAE being 
dated lo AD 452). One of the earliest texts con¬ 
taining traces of the conic alphabet (a combi¬ 
nation of Greek and demotic) is the demotic 
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F^jras/row Thebes fait ring a tktnoiic inscription 
/Lambing a ban if wheat and barky, Pttilemate 
period,, /94 rc, u. 23 an. (pi 1083 fj 

London—Leiden Milica] Papyrus, dated to 

the third century ad. 

P. W. Pestma s , Rn'twti de titles demotiques et 
hifhtgues fLciden, 1977). 

S. \ i i;i;miml ‘La phase initiate du demodque 
ancicn\ Chravique d'Egyph' 56 (198 I), 3 1—LS. 
(ed.), ■ Ispeets of demonf lexicography (Louvain, 

\m), 

N. Lewes, L The demise of the demotic 
document: when and why 1 , JEA 79 (1993), 
276-81. 


Den (Dewen, Udimu) (c. 295(1 uc) 

Ruler uJ' the mid 1st Dynasty who probably 
succeeded his mother mkrnettii on the throne 
(since she may have acted as regent while he 
was tot) voting to rule in his own right). He was 
the first to add the nesjp-bit name (lie of the 
sedge and the bee 1 ) to his royal titulary. 

king Pen is associated xvith tombs at auy- 
ixiti and s aqqara , both of which were con¬ 
structed with the earliest examples of stair 
ways leading down into diem, an architectural 
refinement that would have allowed the tombs, 
if necessary, to have been filled up with grave 
goods during the king’s own lifetime (thus 
perhaps aeling as storehouses for surplus pro¬ 
duce). The burial chamber of the tomb at 
Abvdos dating to the reign of Den was also 
paved with granite slabs and some of the 
wooden roof supports were placed on granite 
blocks; this is the earliest surviving instance of 


stone-built architecture in an Egyptian funer¬ 
ary context. 

Twenty ivory and ebony labels were exca¬ 
vated from the Ab vdos tomb, eighteen of them 
having been found by Flinders Petrie in 1900 
among the spoil-heaps left by the earlier exca¬ 
vator, Emile Amelincuu, One of the ebony 
tablets shows a scene from the ritual .pf the 
’appearances of the king of Upper Egypt and 
the king of Lower Egypt”, a ceremony which 
was probably similar to the SL!> hiiSTlYAi 
(including the earliest depictions of the king 
wearing the ‘double crown 1 and also running 
between ritual boundary markers). An ivory 
label for a pair of sandals (now in the Hritish 
Must urn) shows the king smiting an Asiatic 
and hears the inscription: hirst time of striking 
the easterners’; this seems to indicate at Last a 
ritual interest in the control of southern 
Palestine. 

One of the Early Dynastic burials excavated 
by W. R Emery in his first season at Sahara 
in 1935 was Tomb 3035, which contained jar- 
sea lings referring to a man called Ilemaka, 
who evidently lived in the reign of Den. 
Emery N first report on Tomb 3035 described 
it as the tomb of king Den’s chancellor in the 
north, but later, on the basis of the size and 
wealth of this and other tombs at Saqqara, 
Emery argued that it must have been the actu 
a! burial place of King Den, relegating the 
tomb of Den at Abvdos to the role of a mere 
cenotaph. However, many Egy ptologists now 
believe rhai his first theory may have beer, cor¬ 
rect, making Tomb 3055 the burial place of 
Hemuha, Den’s chancellor of Lower Egyoi. 

W. M. F. Pi: i me, The rnyttl tombs of the first 
dynasty i (London, 1900). 

W. B. ElVIKR) , Archaic Egypt (HarntOttdsworth, 
1561), 73 - 80. 

A. J. Si'i.yu'r, Early Egypt (T.ondon, 1993), 

64-6. 

Dentiera fane. Iunet, Tantere, Temyris) 

Site of the ancient capital of the sixth Upper 
Egyptian m>ME, located near modem f, 
close to the mouth of the Wadi Ham main at 
route to the Red Sea, making it an important 
centre in Dynastic times. The Dcndera 
necropolis ranges in date from the Early 
Dynastic period to the First I n termed iaLe 
Period, including \i Vsnu,\ tombs. Then arc 
also burials of sacred animals, especially the 
cows associated with the cult of I lalhot, the 
local goddess, whose temple dominates the 
site. 

The various surviving buddings making up 
the temple of Hatbor date fmm the 30th 
Dynasty to the Roman period and are sur¬ 
rounded by a well preserved mud-brick enclo¬ 


sure wall exhibiting the technique of ]*a\ hi .i u 
The main entrance is a comparar h 
small propylon-style gateway rather than 3 
large pylon as in most other Upper Egyptian 
temples From the New Kingdom onwards. 

The earliest surviving building is a mavi . isi 
( birth-house) dating to the reign of NWcanebo 
I (380-362 i mi), on the western side of the W- 
eourt. The main temple, of Ptolemaic mul 
Roman date, is dedicated to a local form of 
1 lathor who was closely identified with ni i . :ls 
sky-goddess and daughter of ra, as wvl .l* 
being associated ith the wesr and there I ure 
with the dead. Although the present const ■ac¬ 
tion is late, a temple has stood on the site rYum 
at least the early New Kingdom and text m 
the crypt mention a building from the time of 
Pepy i (2321-2287 lte) of the (sLh Dynasty 

A number of unfilled cartouches re lieu the 
uncertain political Conditions of the firsi cen¬ 
tury 1st., while the south exterior wall bears a 
colossal carving uf cllopitra x ij and her son 
Caesarinn before the gods. This wall also has a 
i-Ar.si: DOOR, in the form of a Hathor sis: * vi 



The first hyfmtyle haft of the temple $f'Hath fl1 ' :> 
Demlera, built in the first century .id by flit ' 
Emperor Tiberius. Thy e&lutmi base shams tinitht r -' 
where grains of stone have been ground out fur use 
it) folk rrtcdiiine in past-Pharaonie times. 

(p. T. mefflt.LSQN) 
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1 outer liypostyle hall 

2 inner hypostyle Nall (surrounded by 
ancillary rooms, e.g. 3 and 4) 

3 'laboratory'for perfumes 

4 treasury 

5 first vestibule- hall of offerings 

6 second vestibule: hall of the Ennead 

7 sanctuary surrounded by chapels 
S corridor 

9 stairs to roof 


Christian 

basilica 



pjjifi of the rmpfe ej'Ihtihor at Dendera. 

with wooden canopy (now defaced), where 
those not able to enter the temple might peti¬ 
tion the goddess. 

The columns of the facade and outer 
ftypostvle halt of the temple have capitals in 
the form of the head of Hathor surmounted b\ 
^ NAOS-shnped s 1st rum. Although most of 
these columns have been damaged, possibly 
during the Christian period, some are well 
preserved. The crypts depict various cull 
objects stored in them, the most important of 
which was a ba statue of I lathor. During New 
Year processions this would visit various parts 
of ihe temple including the NtT chape! and 
the roof chapel where the bn was united with 
the solar disc. The roof also has symbolic mor 
tuary chapels for Osiris, one of which con¬ 
tained a zodiac (now in the Louvre and 
replaced by a copy), as well as figures of Nul 
and scenes relating to the rebirth of Osiris. 

Outside the main temple, along with the 
two mummisist were a small temple to Isis and 
a sanatorium for the accommodation and heal¬ 
ing of pilgrims. This may have served as an 
■incubation chamber’ (where pilgrims slept in 
order to receive healing ijki:ams) but it perhaps 
principally functioned as a centre for rippits 
heating (see hurts). Between the two itummt- 
m are the remains of a basilica of the Christian 
period, 

A. Marti, rn:, Qendewh* 4 vuls (Paris, lKTIKl). 

\\. M. I Pi:i kik, Denderek (London, 19IMI), 

£. Cm ass] nat and F. Dal.mas, Le temple tie 
Dendarv, 6 vols (Cairo, 1944—52), 

H- G. Fisa nut, Derniera in the Uni millennium ac 
(New York, l%H). 

F- Data las, Dm thru ct If tempfe d'bhtihnr (Cairo, 

19.69). 

desert 

The Egyptians sometimes referred to the 
desert as deskret (Ted land’) in order to distin¬ 
guish it from the fertile he met ('black land 1 ), so 
called because of the black soil that was 
deposited along the banks of the Nile by the 
antiu,aE intjmdatiox. The epithet L rcd god’ was 
therefore often applied to SETH, the trad it inn- 
a l god of chaos, since he was surd to rule over 
the deserts and the general disorder that they 
represented, as opposed to the vegetation and 
fi-Ttilitv associated with his mythical counter- 
psirt, osiris, A variety of deities, such as min 
a ld HATHOR, were Considered to watch over 
the desert routes, affording protection to trav - 
filers. The deserts were essentially considered 
t(J he places of death: first, in the sense of 
^ oddnesses in which wrongdoers might be 
s cnr to perish (cither as eviles or as forced 


workers in mines or quarries); and, second, as 
the locations of cemeteries. The Western 
Desert was regarded as the entrance to the 
underworld where the sun disappeared each 
night. Various fi.'NF.hauv texts describe the 
perilous deserts surrounding the kingdom of 
the dead itself 

The hieroglyph for desert consists of a dia¬ 


grammatic view of a range of three hills sepa 
rated by valleys, since the deserts were also 
mountains, in that they lay at a higher level 
than the intervening Nile valley. "I he 'desert’ 
hieroglyph was also used as a 'determinative 1 
sign with reference to any foreign country. 
Although not impassable, the deserts formed a 
barrier around Egypt protecting it from its 























didactic: literature 


neighbours ami probably helping to promote 
the sometimes introspective tendencies of the 
Egyptians. 

11. Kiti-is, -Indent Egypt: a aittimd topography 
(London, 1961). 

I. .Shaw, The black land, the red land', Egypt: 
undent culture, modern land, ed. J. Malek 
(Sydney, 1993), 12-27. 

didactic literature see vvi.siacjM literati; kb 

Diodorus Siculus {{l r.40 at:) 

Historian burn in the Sicilian town of 
Agyrium, who is well known for the descrip¬ 
tion of EgVpt included in Lhc first book enf his 
Bibliutkeca Historic#, a history of the world 
from the earliest times until Julius Caesar’s 
conquest of Gaul. Although his own work is 
considered by scholars to be undistinguished, 
his writings are often valuable for the Frag¬ 
ments re prod need from more important 
works. His account of the process of mummifi- 
G.yijOn, for instance, gives details not recorded 
by gkrodotus, including the fact that the 
embaimers incision was made on the left 
Hank. He also records that the viscera were 
washed after their removal, and he claims that 
the man responsible fur opening the corpse 
was usually driven away by his col leagues (an 
act which is now generally presumed to have 
been ritual). Few details have survived con¬ 
cerning the life ul Diodorus, but he is known 
to have lived until at least 2] BC, 

F R. W Vi i tjn. Dittdorun afSir tl y (London and 
Cambridge. M.A, 1967). 

A. Bl'HTUN, Diodorus Sim fits a amms,enfuty 
(Leiden, 1972). 

Din spoils Parva see i hw-se.\lu\ t region 

diplomacy ■i f a\ t arna u-.titts 

diseases see yiediunk 

divine adoratrice (Egyptian dmt-netjer) 
Religious title held by women, the precise 
connotations of which are not fully under¬ 
stood. It was originally adopted by the daugh¬ 
ter of the chief priest of the god wiln in the 
reign of HatshepstU (1473—145S esc;). During 
the time of ihe sole reign of Thutmose u 
(1479—1425 eg) it was held by the mother of 
his principal wife. By the Third Intermediate 
Period it was held together with the liile god’s 
wife: or' vow 

G. Rocins, Egyptian tmnteo (London, 1994), 149, 
153 

rf/ed pillar 

Roughly cruciform symbol with at least three 


JMbR 


cross-bars. Its origins seem to Iht among the 
fetish symbols of the Predynastic period, and 
it has been suggested that it might represent a 
pole around which grain was tied. Over the 
course of time it came to represent the more 
abstract concept of stability, and, like the ASM l 
and Vi ts s-ri'.i' i tu-: bierogh phs, was commonly 
used in this sense in decorative friezes. 
Although the djed pillar was originally associ¬ 
ated with the god sokar, mu, the patron 
deity of Memphis, is sometimes described as 
'the noble Djed’, It was because of the associa¬ 
tion of Pi ah with Solar and therefore also with 
Osiris, god of Lhc dead, that the Jjcd pi I hr 



Amulet in the form of a djed pillar. Suite period, 
faience. it. //./ tm. (fa122J5) 

eventually became a symbol of Osiris, In the 
Book of the Dead it is said to represent his 
backbone, arid certain depictions of the pillar 
portray it with human arms holding the royal 
regalia. 

It was probably at Memphis that kings first 
performed the ceremony of ‘raising the djtd 
pi liar \ the best-known depiction of which is in 
the Osiris Hall at abydos, although the ritual 
was also incorporated into one of the Jilin rn-^S- 
Tiv-U-s of Amenhotep ut (13911-1352 im ) at 
Thebes. This act not only served as a 


metaphor for the stability of the monarchy but 
also symbolized the resurrection of Grins, 

_k v,\ iit'R Vliet, ‘Raising the djedi a rite tic 
marge', .ii-iett Miimhen WHS in, ed. S. Sehotky. 
(Hamburg, 1989), 405-11. 

R. H. Wilkin Sox, Reading Egyptian art. 

(London, 1992), 164-5. ' 

Djer (t-,3000 bg) 

Early king of the 1st Dynasty, who was 
bly third in the sequence of rulers beginning 
with NARMEr (as listed on a recently excavated 
clay seal impression from the royal cemetery at 
\tsyfn jk). He may also be the same king as hi. 
who Is mentioned in the king m.st in flic rum¬ 
ple of Sety 3 at AMlXtii. A roek-earvmc at 
Gcbel Sheikh Suleiman was once interpr.. i d 
as evidence of a military campaign launched 
into Nubia at this time, but William Mu mane 
has now shown that it dated earlier than i lie- 
reign of Djer. 

The burial chamber of his tomb at A kudos, 
{which some scholars still interpret as a ceno¬ 
taph rather than an actual burial-place) was 
lltjored with wooden planks. From the reign of 
Djer onwards, each royal tomb at Abydus con- 
tamed a number of chambers in which dir'Lr- 
cm types of grave goods were placed, ranging 
from stone vases sealed with golden lids, cop¬ 
per bowls, gold bracelets, food, weapons, tools 
and furniture made from Ivory and ebony. 
Hidden sn the northern wall of P jet's i ■ nb 
was a linen-wrapped human arm adorned iiFt 
bracelets of gold and gemstones, perhaps left 
behind by tomb-robbers. On arrival at { aim 
Museum the arm was discarded and only the 
jewdlcn r was kept, therefore it is still not dear 
whether the limb was [hat of Djer himself. \t 
least as early as the Middle Kingdom, his 
tomb was converted into a cenotaph of the god 
OSIRIS, and when it was firsL excavated by 
Emile Amelineau, the burial chamber con 
Linnet] a stone image of Osiris on a funerary 
couch. 

W. M. F. Pr mue, The royal tombs of tht First 
Dynasty I (London, 191HT). 

\\. 13. Emkrv, Great iambs of the First Dyttast ). ■ 
vols (Cairo and London, 1949-58). 

\\. J, Mgrnank, The Gcbel Sheikh Suieimai 
monument: epigraph ic remarks’, JNES 46 
(1987), 282-5. 

Djet (Wadj, ‘Serpent’) (r.ZDSfl eg) 

Ruler ol the 1st Dynasty who was proh ;bh 
buried in Tomb z ai A bydos, which was exca¬ 
vated by Emile Amelineau and Flinders iViric 
at the end of the nineteenth century and rc- 
exeavated in 1988 by Werner Kaiser and 
Gunther Drever. His rectangular wood-1 ned 
burial chambei' is now known to. have been 
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surmounted by a brick-cased mound of sand 
or rubble hidden beneath the main rectangular 
superstructure. Probably the finest of the lst- 
P Vila sty funerary stelae (now in the Louvre) 
v as found by Amelineau in the vicinity of the 
tomb; carved from One limestone, it bears the 
serpent hieroglyph {the phonetic value of 
which is djet) framed by a royal .siuioai anti 
surmounted by a 11< >kl s falcon. Loth the 
impressive Tomb 3504 at Saqqara (probably 
belonging to Sekhemka, an official during 
0jet's reign) and a large uastaba tomb at Giza 
have been dated to Diet's reign by the pres¬ 
ence of seal impressions bearing his name. 

VY. M. E PivTKtE, The rrryaftpmhs of the first 
'dynasty i (London, I960), 

>Y, 0. Emkkl , Givai tombs af the first dynasty u 
(London, 1954). 

—, Arch&ie Egypt (London, 1 %I), 69 -73. 

G. Prever, *Umm el-Qaab: 

Much untcrxudi ungen im friihzeitlichcn 
Kdnigsfritdhol 5/6. Vorbencht 1 , AJD. UK 49 
(1993), 57. 

Djo$er (Zoser; Nctjerikhet) (2667—2648 Rf.) 
Second ruler of the 3rd Dynasty, whose archi¬ 
tect, imiiotep, constructed the Step Pyramid 
nt SAQftVRA, which was not only the first 
pyramidal funerary complex but also the earli¬ 
est example of large-scale Slone masonry in 
Egypt (see rvRAMTns). Despile the fame ol his 
tomb, few facts arc known concerning Djoscr 
himself or die events of his reign, and most of 
the £ historical 1 information concerning his 
reign takes i he form of late sources, such as the 
Famine Stele at Sehel (see iwmink and kiini. w). 
Only the I lor us name Nctjerikhct was found 
in 3rd-Dynasty inscriptions associated vv i I h 
the pyramid, and it is only through New 
Kingdom graffiti ihat an association has 
been made between this name and Djoscr. A 
number of fragments til" si ai uary represent ing 
Netjerikhet were recovered from the pyramid 
complex, including an almost life-size seated 
tfaiue from the serdau (now in Cairo), and 
on the walls of one of ihc subterranean gal¬ 
leries to the east of the burial chamber were 
three reliefs depicting the king enacting 
various rituals. 

C M. Firth, ]. K. Q/iisi-.u. am.l J.-33 Laver* The 
Step Pyramid* 2 vols (Gtim, 195 5-6). 

1- E. S. I!n wards. The pyramids af Egypt, 5th ed. 
(Karmondsworrh, 1993), 34-5 H. 

dog 

One ancient Egyptian word for dog is the ono- 
riatopueic uriti\ referring to its barking noise. 
- l number of different types of dogs can be 
^cognized from depictions in tombs, many of 
fhent tall sleek breeds suitable for h u n ling. 


'I’ltc identification of specific breeds from such 
representations is difficult, since modern 
breed definitions allow little flexibility. Suffice 
it to say that breeds closely related to the 
basonji, saluki and greyhound can be identi¬ 
fied, while there is a more general category' of 
dogs apparently related to mastiffs and dachs¬ 
hunds. 

As well as having a role in the hunt, some 
dogs served as domestic pets or guard tings 
and even police dogs. Their qualities of faith¬ 
fulness and bravery are sometimes referred In 
in the names they were given; these names are 
known front inscriptions on leather collars as 
well as from depictions on stelae and reliefs. 
Thus we know of 'Brave Onc\ 1 Reliable 1 and 
‘Good Herdsman', as well as simpler names 
referring to their colour. There were, however, 
sometimes more negative aspects of the 
Egyptians' attitude to dogs: their air of domes¬ 
tic subsen 1 iciicc could be used as an insult, and 
some texts include references to prisoners os 
'die king's dogs'. 

Since the jackal and the dog were not well 
separated in the Egyptian mind they were 
both regarded as sacred to \m fsi.s, sometimes 
being buried as SACRED lnluai.s in the 
Anubieion catacombs at Saqqara, although 
unfortunately there is little information avail¬ 
able concerning the particular species of dog at 
this site. The icrm l Anubis animal', rather 
than jackal, is sometimes used, since its iden¬ 
tification is a matter of debate. Domestic dogs 
might also receive special burial, either along 
with their owners — a practice known from the 
earliest dynasties - or in their own coffins. 

M. Ll uu-:k, TIund und Wolf in ibi-er Beziehung 
zum Todc ’ -tttutm 10 (1969), 199-216. 

II. G. Fist her, L I1 untie, I lundestele', Lexikrn 
derAgyptokgiem^ ed. W. Hctek, J.v. Otto and 
W. Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1940). 77-412. 

W. B arta, "ScliaM", Lexikan der. )gypt*dvgk v, 
ed. W. Ilelck, E. Otto and \Y Westendorf 
( Wiesbaden, 1984), 526-3. 

R. Janssen anti J. J. Jansskn, Egypt urn domes! ie 
a hi wish- {Ay 1 esbury, 1989), 9-13. 

D. J. Brewer, P. B. Ri;i treat i> and S. Redi ord, 
Domestic piimls und animats: lhe Egyptian origins 
(Warminster, 1994), 110-IS. 

donkeys see animal husbandry 

Dra Abu cl-Naga see thkbes 
dreams 

Dreams played an important role in 
Egyptian culture, principally because ihcy 
were thought to serve as a means of commu¬ 
nicating the will of the gods and serving as 
clues to future events. Papyrus Chester 


Beatty in in the British Museum, an early 
Ramesside document found at dier. ei mi nil¬ 
's v, describes a number of dreams, each of 
which is followed by an interpretation and an 
evaluation as to whether it was good or had. 
It is suggested* for instance, that if a man 
dreamed ol" drinking warm beer, this was had. 
and he would inevitably undergo suffering. 
Although the papyrus itself dates to the early 
thirteenth century fit; the language of the 
text suggests that this dream list was origi¬ 
nally compiled trt the Middle Kingdom 
(2055-1650 BC). 

In royal propaganda (.see KlNtLsiitr), stelae 
sometimes recount the pscudo-pmphctic 
dreams of pharaohs as a means of justifying 
their succession to the throne. The classic 
example of the royal dream stele was erected 

by thutmo.se i\ (1400-13911 m ) in front of the 
Great si h hin\ at Giza, describing how, as □ 
young prince, he fell asleep in the shade of the 
sphinx and was then told in a dream that if he 
cleared the sand away from its flanks he would 
become ktng of Egypt. Centuries later, the 
Kushite pharaoh tan lta mam (664-656 nt) set 
up a similar stele in the temple of Amun at the 
N'apatan capital dry Gebel Barkal (see NACA- 
i a), describing a dream in which the throne of 
Egypt and Nubia was offered to him by two 
serpents, who presumably symbolized the l two 
ladies", the goddesses of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Tiinutamani's stele thus provides a 
mythical explanation for the unusual Kushile 
crowns, which are adorned with double ttrtiei: 
when the king awoke from hts dream he was 
told, "the two goddesses shine on your brow, 
the land is given to you in its length and 
breadth'. 

From the Laic Period (747—332 nr.) 

onwards it became relatively common for indi¬ 
viduals to sleep within temple enclosures so 
that ORACLES could be communicated to them 
through divinely inspired dreams (see m.s). 
The Greek term oiiirufrites was used to 
describe the priests whose role was to interpret 
these dreams. 

J. H. m EARTH )* .indent records of Egypt IV 
(Chicago, 1906), 469. 

S- Saoneron, La- snngeset knr intcrprctndoti 
(Paris, 1959). 

j. 11 Rat The archive of Mar (London, 1976), 
130-6. 

C. ZtviF,, Gicrf au deu-xieniemdlcmiirc (Cairo, 
1976)* 130-1, 

J. D. R.m, 'An agricultural dream: nstraean im 
5671 1 , Pyramid Studies and other essays presented i<> 
I. E. S. Edwards, ed-J. Barnes et al. (London 
1988), 176-83. 

dress see clothing 




DUALITY 


duality 

The: Egyptians believed lbar unity was empha¬ 
sized by the complementarity of its parts. 
Thus the king of" a united Egypt still bore- the 
title l lord of the two lands 1 (neh tony) and ‘he 
of the sedge and the bee' (fl^ra^Y), Similarly, 
tile country was divided imo the black land 
(kemet) and the red land (deshret)^ and split 
between the cast (the land of the living) and 
the west (the realm of the dead). The earth was 
distinct from the heavens but the two together 
were the complementary halves of the created 
universe, while beyond the borukels of the 
universe was the 'uncreatedy the chaos from 



The pennmjications of Lower Egypt (kft) and 
Upper Efflpl {eight} crown the pharaoh Ftokmy 
f ! Philo me ter mitt she shithk cnnrn. Duality mis 
an important purl of Egyptian thought, Temple t>J 
Hurusnt Mdju. O’. /. \it:iun..sox) 

which man and the gods had emerged (see 
creation and NUN). 

This duality is present ai many levels of 
thought and symbolism, so that there arc 
gods of Upper and Lower Egypt, and gods ol 
the living and the dead. The mythical strug¬ 
gle between NORI N and .SJ-VLTI was essentially 
regarded as the universal struggle between 
good and evil, the triumph of light over 
darkness and the prevailing of order over 
chaos. In more pragamatic terms the king- 
si [if (personified by the god Hot us) and the 
ordered bureaucracy which it encouraged 
were seen to be stronger than the powers of 
anarchy. 


H. Kees, Ancient Egypt: « eultoraf topography, 
ed. T. G- H, James (London, 1961). 

B, J. Ki-:ua\ Ancient Egypt; anatomy of a 
civifiziiiitiit (London* 1980}. 

dwarfs and pygmies (Egyptian dmcg> nan) 
Although the same Egyptian term (demg) 
appears to have been used for both dwarfs and 
pvgmics* the Egyptians’ attitudes to each ol' 
these categories differed considerably. 

Cases of dwarfism seem, to have been fairly 
Common; the condition results from the fail¬ 
ure of the bones to ossify properly, resulting 
in stunted growth (achondroplasia), and sev¬ 
eral such skeletons have survived, as well as 
numerous depictions in reliefs and statuary. 
One particularly striking late 4th- or early 
Sth-Dynasfy 'group statue 7 depicts the dwarl 
bench and his family bench held several offi¬ 
cial positions: he was overseer of the palace 
dwarfs, chief of the royal wardrobe, and priest 
of the funerary cults of Khufu (2589-2566 lit:) 
and Djedcfra (2566—2558 BC). His statue 
shows him. seated cross-legged beside his wife 
Senctites, who was of normal stature, while 
his children stand immediately in front of 
him, apparently conveniently masking the 
area where his legs would have been if his 
limbs had been of normal proportions. r Eht 
wealth and prestige evidently enjoyed by 
bench, to judge from his titles, lotnb and 
funerary equipment, was not unusual for 
Egyptian dwarfs in general, many of whom 
appear to have had skilled or responsible 
occupations. They are depicted as [ewe! lory- 
makers in the Old Kingdom tomb of .uerehl- 
ka at Saqqara, and they are also shown tend¬ 
ing animals, undertaking agricultural work, 
and sometimes providing entertainment for 
high officials. Seneb s marriage to a woman 
who was a lady of the court and a priestess is 
one of many indications that male dwarfs were 
not obliged to marry women with similar 
deformities. The apparent lack of prejudice 
against dwarfs is perhaps also indicated by (he 
fact that a number of gods, notably hi a, show 
signs of dwarfism. 

Pygmies, however, seem to have received 
rather less beneficent treatment than dwarfs, 
ms doubt beeause they were essentially for¬ 
eigners, They were generally imported into 
Egypt from tropical Africa, often serving as 
dancers before the god 1 , temple dancers or 
acrobats in the service of ra. t he decoration of 
ihe Old Kingdom tomb of Harkhuf (AS) at 
Qubbet el-Hawa (see ASWAN) includes a copy 
of a letter from the young 6th-Dynasty ruler 
pepv n (2278-2184 bg), urging Harkhuf, who 
was on his way back from an expedition to :he 
south of Sudan, to take great care of the dunc- 


jmiy 



Painted It me Slone group stalin’ of the dwarf .Sea }> 
with his Wife Senctiia and that' lmi children, i.nc 
4th or early 5th Dynasty, c .2500 m:. from GY :.. 
st. 34 cm. (CriiRfi jbsU$0) 

ing pygmy he has acquired. The king is quot¬ 
ed as saying, ‘my majesty desires Lo see i his 
pygmy more than the gifts of the mine land 
[Sinai | and of Pant\ 

K. R, Weeks, The anatomieai knowledge of the 
line lent Egyptians and l he representation of the 
human figure in Egyptian art (Ann Arbor, 1981), 

O. ei.-ActUIZV, war fs and pygmies in aneu-sir 
Egypt',. tSAE 71 (1987), 5.V-6I). 

V. Daskn* Dwarfs in ancient Egypt and Greet , 
(Oxford, 1993). 

dyad (pair-statue) 

Pair of statues, often carved from the •..■•ne 
block of" materia 1. either representing a man 
and his wife or depicting two versions ol the 
same person. Sometimes the man and v. He arc 
accompanied by their children, usually carved 
next to their legs. There are also occasional 
groups of two or three identical funerary 
Lies portraying a single Individual, one ut lie 
earliest examples being tile dyad ol tin wh- 
Dynasty priest of r y Nimaatsed, from via.- i \- 
BA tomb n56 lie Saqqara (now in Cairo), IL has 
been suggested that the intention of such 
'pseudo-groups’ maj have been lo represent 
the body and the spiritual manifestation: ol 
the deceased (see k.A), li is possible that royal 
dyads, such as die unusual granite double - 
ue ol’ Amencmhai m from Tan is (a Is- - in 
Cairo), may portray both ihe. mortal and dei¬ 
fied aspects of the pharaoh. 

Yl. Saleh and H. SourouzUn, The Egyptian 
Afiwtf&w, Cairn: official catalogue (Mainz, i. 
eat. nos 48 and 104. 
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D YNASTY 


ECONOMICS 


dynasty 

The division of the Pharaonic period into 
dynasties was a chronological system intro¬ 
duced by the priest ua.netho in the early third 
century >tc, when he composed his history of 
Egypt (the Aegypti&ett). The thirty-one dynas- 
tes consisted of groups of rulers stretching 
from the lime of the semi-mythical Hr si 
pharaoh menes to Alexander tnk great. In 
general Manetho’s dynasties appear to corre¬ 
spond quite closely to the grouping of kings 
suggested by various earlier keng lists, such as 
the TURIN rovaj. canon, and in modern 
chronologies the dynasties are usually grouped 
into ‘kingdoms' and ‘intermediate periods’. 
The distinction between one dynasty and 
another occasionally seems rather arbitrary but 
two of the most important determining factors 
appear to have been changes in royal kinship 
links and the location of the capital. 

Because of the tendency to regard the king¬ 
ship as a unique and indivisible phenomenon, 
Ylanelbo's dynasties, like the groups of rulers 
in Pharaonic king lists, tend to be treated as if 
they occurred in a linear sequence, one after 
the other, whereas it is now known that some 
of them (such as the lath to 17th Dynasties) 
represented roughly contemporaneous and 
overlapping sequences of rulers who con¬ 
trolled only certain pans of the country. See 
also CHRONOLOGY. 

W. G. Waddki.i., Al&netk# (Cambridge, MA, and 
London, 1940). 

V. Hr.i.c.k, [fitersuehungen ztt Manet h# situ! dee 
h'iypliseheti Kiiniglhleu (Berlin, 1956). 

D, Redfcird, Pfinraitfiu: kwg-trsfs. amiah ami iiuy- 
psaks: a canttifattiwi ta the study tfsbe Egypt mu 
s&ize vf history (Mississauga, 1986). 

S QuRKry iVhn were the pfmrtitrhs? (London, 
1990), 


E 

Earl 1 / Dynastic period (5100-2686 nt:) 
Chronological phase, often described as the 
Archaic period, comprising the first two 
dynasties of tine Pharaonic period, during 
which many of the major aspects of the culture 
and society of the Pharaonic period emerged. 
Some scholars include the 3rd Dynasty 
(2686-2613 UC) in the Early Dynastic period, 
but most chronologies treat the 3rd to 6th 
Dynasties as the OLD kingdom. 

The transition from the prkijynasth: peri¬ 
od to the I st Dynasty was once regarded as a 
sudden political event, such as an invasion. 
The material culture of the period, however, 
suggests that the emergence of the Early 
Dynastic monarchy was a very gradual 
process. 

A certain degree of controversy still sur¬ 
rounds the question of the location of the royal 
tombs of the 1st and 2nd Dynasties, given that 
there are elite cemeteries of the period at both 
auydoh and saq&aka, both of which include 
inscriptions bearing 1st- and 2nd-Dynasty 
roy al names. Current opinion, however, tends 
more towards A by do s as the royal cemetery 
and Saqqara as the burial ground of the high 
officials of the time. 

Tile tombs at Ahvdos and Saqqara have 
yielded some of the earliest Egyptian textual 
evidence, primarily in the form of stone stelae, 
wooden and ivory labels, inscribed pottery jars 
and clay seal impressions. On the basis of 
these documents, together with the evidence 
of radiocarbon dating, the rough chronological 
structure of the period has been reconstruct 
ed. The sequence of 1 st-Dynasty kings, all of 
whom were probably buried ai Abydos, is now 
widely accepted as n arm Eft, aha, ijjer, djet, 
HEN, AM-.njIU, SKMERKHET and QAhA, with 
Queen MKRXEm t serving as a regent, probably 
cither before or alter the reign of Den. The 
chronology of the early 2nd-Dynasty kings, 
who were probably buried it saqqara, is more 
nebulous, perhaps taking the form: 

I letepsekhemwy, Rauch, Nynetjcr, Wenegand 
Sened. The last two rulers of the 2nd D\ nasty 
were RKRltiSLS and khAsekholwy, both buried 
at Abydos, 

B. G.TniGfiiut, 'The rise of Egyptian 
civilization 1 , .Smient Egypt: a facial history ^ cd. 

B. G, Trigger ct al. (Cambridge, 1683), 1-76. 
f Shaw, ‘The Egyptian Archaic period: a 
reappraisal of the CJ-14 dares 1 , GM 78 (1984), 
79 ^ 86 . 


K. Bard, ‘Toward an interpretation of the role of 
ideology in the evolution of complex society in 
Egypt Jrnriwl ft/. iHthrafioivgital ,4fduaolog}f tJ 
(1992), 1-24. 

A, J. Sri'iNfiER, Early Egypt: the rise of civilization 
in the Nile valley (London, 1993) . 

Bn G. Trigger, Early eivilizjtthttt tuuicut Egypt 
in context (Cairo, 1993). 

economics see ,ad\unistratign; 
agriculture; copper; gold; iron; silver; 
stone; taxation, trade and wood, 

Edfu (one. Djeb, Apollonopolis Magna) 

Upper Egyptian site dominated by a large, 
well-preserved temple dedicated to the hawk- 
god hurls. The earliest securely dated histor¬ 
ical evidence in the region of Edfu is a rock- 
carving of the name of the 1st-Dynasty king 
djet {7 2980 ec), in the desert to the east of the 
main site, as well as a necropolis of tne Early 
Dynastic period (31014 2686 ue:), 

The main site includes settlement and 
funerary remains covering the entire Dynastic 



Plan of the temple of Horns at Edfu. 
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Pyios of ihe tempi# of Homs at Etlfu. The smith 
fire of the pylon a decorated ivilli reliefs showing 
Ptolemy xu writing foreigners. On fit her fide of 
the jiutriPiiy ait! statues of the hawk-god Horns . 
Ptolemaic period 71 tsc, ffiaf eastern twer 44 m. 
{P‘, T. XJCttVLSax) 

period, but a substantial proportion of the 
buildings remain unexcavated. The French 
and Polish excavators of the 1920s and 1930s 
examined the temple as well as the Greeu- 
Roman and Byzantine levels ol the surround¬ 
ing settlement. The construction of the 
Ptolemaic temple of I lor us, which was found¬ 
ed on the site of a much earlier Pharaonic tem¬ 
ple, dates to the period between the reigns of 
Ptolemy ill and \n (246-51 ik;). Tin reliefs and 
inscriptions on ihe walls include the myth of 
the contending^ of Horus and srm (probably 
performed annually as a religious drama) and 
an important account of the ritual foundation 
of the temple. 

.\L hi. RiH.U]-:.\LD\Tii\ and E. Uma.ssiwi , 
temple d’FJfm {Paris, 1392; Cairo, 1918-). 
k. Mil hAlowskj el at.. Tell Edftm, 4 vols fCairo, 
1937-50). 

[ i. \\\ ]’ ■.ir: via-'.. 'Worship and festivals in an 
Egyptian temple", Bulletin of ihe John By foods 
Library,. Manchester 37 (1 954)* 165—203. 

—, The triumph oj Homs: an ancient Egyptian 
mtiTCildrmnu (London, 1674). 

5. Cai. Ln ikevlogie d'Osiris j Edfon (Cairo, 

1983). 

—, Edfon (Cairo, 1984). 

education 

Few ancient Egyptians were given any formal 
education* and the majority or the people were 
illiterate. For the latter* training was essential 
]y vocational: practical trades and crafts were 


passed on from one generation to another, and 
boys often appear to have served apprentice¬ 
ships under their fathers. Usually a son would 
be expected to take cner his father's trade or 
post and eventually to provide the principal 
means of support for the family. There is little 
surviving ex idence concerning the training or 
education of women, although daughters gen¬ 
erally seem to have acquired domestic skills, 
such as weaving and cooking, from their 
mothers. 

For i he elite members of 1 Egyptian society; 
education was essentially a matter of scribal 
training, since tire use ol writing was the key 
to Egyptian administration anti economic 
organization, and the sphere of the trained 
scribe extended beyond writing to the roles of 
manager and bureaucrat. A document from 
the fourteenth regnal year of Psamtck I 
(664-610 tic) contains the individual signa¬ 
tures of fifty high officials, ranging from 
priests to viziers, thus indicating the wide¬ 
spread literacy of the members of ihe ruling 
elite in the 26th Dynasty at least- Many of the 
surviving texts from the Pharaonic period 
were intended to function not only as literary 
works hut also as educational textbooks, such 
as the Miscellanies, and often the very survival 
of these documents is owed largely to constant 
copying as a means of acquiring writing skills. 
The question of the extent of female liicrao is 
still a matter of considerable debate; it is pos¬ 
sible that a small proportion of women could 
read and write* Since there are surviving letters 
to and from women at ihe New Kingdom 
workmen’s village of Deir el-Medina 
(r.lSDO-IlIK) nr.), although it is equally possi¬ 
ble that such documents might have been 
written and read by male SCRlltl-.S on behalf of 
female patrons. 


Written education was very clearly addressed 
to boys, and many of the so-called ‘wisdom 
texts 1 are presented in the form of sets of 
instructions spoken by fathers to sum i;^ e 
rmic.s and WL5HOM LITERATURE). The sons of 
the elite seem to have been given a broader 
education involving reading, writing and 
m vnn vL vncs. Such boys would probably 
have been taught in a scribal school at la. !. v ru 
some particular division of the administration, 
such as the house or lirr in a temple <>r, in 
the most privileged cases, at the roya] toun 
itself. For most of Lhe Pharaonic period the 
hieratic script would have been the first t< he 
learned* with only a lew selected individuals 
then being instructed in the more elaborate 
and artistic l HEROGLYPIJ&. The subject of math¬ 
ematics was evidently Laugh t by means uf 
numerous examples rather than b) h 
of abstract formulae, so that problems were 
usually broken down into a repetitive scries of 
smaller calculations. 

Learning was by rote, in dm most lessons 
appear to have taken the form of copying out 
exercises and committing long passages ■ »i text 
to memory, Tlw exercises took the form of 
model letters* reports and selections fj nm 
‘instructions’ such as the Bwk vf Kauri. 
Frequently such instructions presented a dis¬ 
tinctly biased view of society, praising the 
scribal profession and sometimes satin ring 
other ways of life (see humour). School disci- 
plme was strict, and one text include-, die 
memorable phrase: L A boy's car is on his back 
- he listens when he is beaten’, 

T. G, 11. James, Pharaoh V people: nr net fr/nn ffe 
in (indent Egypt (Oxford, 1984), 136 51. 

E. Stiku i ive.. Life t)t iiiieiaif Egypt (Cambridge, 

1992) , 31-7. 

G. Roiinss* Women in undent Egypt {London, 

1993) , 111 -14. 

D. SWRENRV, 4 Women’s correspondence from 
Deir el-Medmeh\ Sextu Congnssu Interm .-■■■.vde 
di EgitTtdogjn, Atti ti (Turin, 1993), 523-9 

Egyptology 

Some scholars date the beginning of the disci¬ 
pline of Egyptology to 22 September IK2U the 
day on wb i ch Jea n - Fran ^’oi s o-iAMitU t.R ,y 
wrtite his Lett re h If Da tier relative n Eni} • 
bet dm hiemglyphtn fthmiriqttes, in whit. : lie 
demonstrated that he had deciphered ihe 
inERttGLYPfiic: script. Champollion, howler, 
was undoubtedly already drawing on the work 
of earlier writers* such as HORAKiUjo, and 
Thomas vou\ct, and his work was actually the 
culmination of hundreds of years ol ear icr 
’rediscovery 1 of ancient Egypt. 

The Egyptian civilization w r as already 
regarded as a venerable and ancient one by the 
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Photograph slimming 'Ckf/ptUm >' murdle ' in the 
pm'ess of being. prepamljhr irimfr>rlalitwby the 
Biiiish engineer James Dixon. The ttkliih nmt pfoml 
inaspeciitUy-mtok metal eyliwier, tomd by boat in 
England, and cvenimlly crmai itn the Thames 
Evtbitu&m'nt in W?H t f/iily a yenf afler Dixnn had 
km e/mtrmteif in king it from Egypt, (Jttpotjm cm 

WV 8 TESYOF THE (titftTfTft IXXmiTF.} 

time that ihe Greek historian iiikodotls 
{<‘.484-42 Q itc) compiled the first general 
account of the culture us a whole. Pharaonic 
Egypt was also a source of considerable interest 
to Arabic scholars of the Middle Ages. Many of 
these early accounts mixed observation with 
fantasy, and more Lban a little interest in 
treasure hunting, but some show a genuine 
curiosity about the names and histories of 
the builders of the great monuments. It was 
obvious to Arabic scholars and early travellers 
that the tombs and temples were covered in 
carvings, the mysterious hieroglyphs, and it 
was this aspect of Egyptian civilization that 
attracted the attention oJ European scholars 
such as the German priest Athanasius K Ere her, 
who undertook important research into Coptic 
arid Arabic manuscripts before turning his 
attention to the hieroglyphs. Unfortunately, he 
mistakenly believed these signs to be purely 
Symbolic and non-phonetic, which led him to 
the Fantastic interpretations of texts that in 
later t tines have earned him a somewhat unjus¬ 
tified notoriety. 

Thc foundations of Egyptological knowledge 
were laid by such European ‘travellers* as 
Richard Poeockc, Claude Sicard and Frederick 
Ludwig Norden, whose pioneering accounts ni 
the Pharaonic sites they visited are in some cases 
die only record of monuments that have long 
since fallen victim to plundering or natural 


deterioration. However, the first systematic 
exploration of Egypt was undertaken at the end 
of the eighteenth century by a small team of 
French scholars accompanying Napoleon’s mil¬ 
itary expedition drrough the Nile valley. The 
task of these 'savants’ was to record all aspects of 
Egypt’s flora, fauna and history, and their 
results were published between 1809 and 1822 
as the twenty-four-volume Description tie 

PEgypie. Napoleon’s expedition was brought to 
an end by the British, but the scholars were 
allowed to continue their work until 1802. \\ hen 
Alexandria was surrendered to the British, the 
collections made by the savants were also hand¬ 
ed over, including certain objects, such as the 
kqmtI'i, s'roNi-., that were rtf prove crucial to the 
development of Egyptology, 

Large numbers of individual European 
travellers and collectors began to s isii Egypt 
in the nineteenth century, along with several 
I nn her large-scale scientific expeditions, 
most notably the work of Jean-Franyois 
Champolliqn and Tppolito rohilunj between 
1828 and 1820, as w : elE as the ambitious 
and wide-ranging researches of the German 
scholar Karl Richard l.epsius between 1842 
and 1845. 1 ,epsius’ expedition undertook 
extensive mapping and a certain amount of 
excavation, recording some sites not visited 
by the French as well as adding further 
details to the accounts of known sites; his 
work was published under the title of 
Denkmader aus -legyptett nttd Aelhiopien, In 
the English-speaking world, the first compre¬ 
hensive and reliable description of Egy ptian 
antiquities and culture was Sir John Gardner 
wilkinso^s monumental Manners a mi 
customs trf the ancient Egyptians^ published in 
three volumes in 1847, after twelve years 
of continuous fieldwork in Egypt and Nubia. 


These scientific expeditions unfortunately 
took place against a background of looting 
and collecting by such pioneers as Bernardino 
Drovelti and Giovanni hij 7 .oni. The antiquities 
acquired by such men eventually formed the 
nuclei of important national collections, such as 
(he British Museum, the Louvre, the Berlin 
museums and the Museo Egizio in Turin, In 
1858 the Pasha appointed a Frenchman, 
Auguste MARlETTli, to oversee all future excava¬ 
tion in Egypt. Not only did this mark Lhr begin¬ 
ning of more orderly study but ii also reflected 
an increasing involvement in the conservation 
and detailed analysis of the monuments, 

Gradually the subject gained respectability, 
partly through the establishment of a number 
of important academic posts in Egyptology, 
and scholars >ueh as Flinders KirntiK and 
George RRISNKK were able to develop increas- 



Pfirtrati in nils nf Uaward Carter, painted fry his 
elder brother William hi 1924. {rwrodi <:*■:/> 
GQt’XTESYQF Tff£ GRIFFITH fNSTU LTX) 

ingly meticulous techniques of' field recording 
and excavation. As a result, from the 1890s 
onwards the subject became increasingly pro¬ 
fessional in nature. Mariette’s overseeing of 
excavations developed into (he Egyptian 
Antiquities Service (the modern incarnation 
of which is the Supreme Council for 
Antiquities), which is now responsible for 
granting excavation permits to foreign mis 
sions, as well as co-ordinating their wotk in the 
best interests of the Egyptian people. This 
increasingly involves the rescue of sites and 
monuments endangered by construction 
works, such as rhe ASWAN high dam in the 
l%fls, the Cairo "waste-water project’ In the 
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1980s, and the el-Salaam canal in northern 
Sinai during- the 1990s. In terms of the popu¬ 
lar conception of Egyptology, however, these 
rescue projects have been distinctly over shad¬ 
owed by Howard CAETER-’s discovery of fhe 
tomb of Tutcmkhamun in 1922, which was the 
first great "media event' in the history of 
Egyptology, capturing the imagination of sub¬ 
set] uent generations of scholars. 

Modern Egyptologists draw on a huge 
diversity of techniques and disciplines, 
including sophisticated geophysical survey, 
meticulous excavation and recording in plans 
and photographs, computer-generated recon¬ 
structions, as well as the more traditional 
fields of epigraphy (copying of inscriptions, 
paintings and reliefs) and papvrology. 

See Appendix 1 lor a list of the names and 
dates of the major early travellers and 
Egyptologists mentioned in the text. 

K. R. Lhi’si l x, Den&naeiet a us -fegypten and 
Aelhwpkn y 12 vote (Berlin, 1849—59). 

If M. Fagan, The rape off hi ■ Nik: iomh robfvrs, 
tourists and aretuteokgisfs in Egypt (London, 1977), 
J. Verloltter, The search for undent Egypt 
(London, 1992). 

D. O’Connor, 'Egyptology and archaeology: an 
African perspective 1 , J history if African 
archaeology, ed. I J . Robertshaw (London, 199(1), 
116-51 ♦ 

W. R. D.wfflN, E. P. Uphill mid M. Biehbkjer, 
Who was who in Egyptology^ 3rd ed. (London, 
1995). 

el“ All site names beginning with 'el- 1 (Arabic 
l ihe T ) are alphabetized under the second pari 
of the name, e.g. Km mi, el-. 

Elephantine see vs wan 

Elkab (anc. Nekhcb) 

Upper Egyptian site on the east hank of the 
Nile at the mouth of Wadi Hillal, about Kb km 
south of Luxor, consisting of prehistoric and 
Pharaonic settlements, rock cut tombs of the 
early 38ih Dynasty (1 550—1295 Rt:), remains of 
temples dating from the Early Dynastic period 
(3100—2686 nr) to the Ptolemaic period 
(332—30 nr)i as well as part of the walls of a 
Gome' monastery; First scientifically exca¬ 
vated by James Quibdl at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the site has been inves¬ 
tigated primarily by Belgian archaeologists 
since 1937, 

'Fhe walled Pharaonic settlement of 
Nekheb was one or the first urban centres of 
the Early Dynastic period, and lor a short rime 

Sefau and his wife seared before <t table of offerings. 
Tomb of Seiau at Etkak (p. t. nichosson) 


Plan of Ellwh¬ 
in the New Kingdom (1550-1069 uc) it 
eclipsed the city of Nckh.cn ( i ixekaRON koijs) 
cm the opposite bank, becoming the capital of 
the third nome of Upper Egypt, Its massive 
mud-brick walk, dating to the Late Period 
(747—332 bc) and still largely preserved, 
enclosed an area of about 250,000 sq. m. Near 
Lhe centre of the town are the remains of sand¬ 
stone temples dedicated to the deities nekHURT 
and TlJOTJl, which date primarily to the 18th 
to 30th Dynasties (1550-343 at:), but the orig¬ 
inal foundation of the temple of Nekbbet 


almost certainly dates back to the late fourth 
millennium bc. 

The rock-tombs of the provincial governors 
of Elkab in the New Kingdom include those of 
Ahmosc son of Ibana <kk 5), an admiral in the 
wars of liberal ion against the I lyksos rulers 
(f.1550 DC.), and Setau (Ek4), a priest during 
the reign of Kamescs lit (1184-1153 BC), The 
style of the early I8ch-Dynasty wall-paintings 
anticipates that of the first New Kingdom 
nobles' tombs at Thebes, 

In 1967 Paul Vermeersch discovered a series 
of well-stratified EPiPAL.VEOi.mTif: campsites. 
Radiocarbon-dated to r. 641)0-59811 DC, these 
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ENCAUSTIC 


ESNA 


arc [he type-sites eT the Elkabian micrdithic 
industry, filling a gap in the prehistoric cultur¬ 
al sequence of Egypt, between the: Upper 
palaeolithic period (c. 10,000 bc) and the earli¬ 
est Neolithic phase (r.5500 nc). 
j E Quibell, El-Kitb {London, 1898), 

_ v T7Elkabicn. L nc nouvellc Industrie 

epipaleolithtque a Eikab en Haute Egypte, s a 
gtratigraphic^ sa typologie', GIE 45 (1970), 

45-68- 

p Deko iain and P Vkr.mfjksci i, Elhah* 1 \ok 
(Brussels and Louvain, 3 r 471 —hS). 

encaitstic 

Painting technique, employing a heated mix¬ 
ture of wax and pigment, which was particu¬ 
larly used for the Fay uni mummy-portraits of 
Roman Egypt (see art and hAwara). 

enchorial see demotic 

ennead (Egyptian pesedjet) 

Term used to describe a group of nine gods. 
The earliest and most significant instance of 
such a grouping was the Great Ennead of 
HEUoptim, consisting of atom (the so-called 



Vignette from the Bmk of the Dead papyrus of 
Nesitnnehtashm. shotting three of the members of 
the Hdhputhan Ennead: Geh, Nut and Shu, 
symbolizing heaven nod earth separated by the sky : 

E>ymisty, £*1025 uc (£aI0554\ sheet 87} 

ho El of the Ennead') and three generations of 
his progeny: his children sill and tf.FNLT, his 
grandchildren GEB and NUT, and his four great¬ 
grandchildren Osiris, isls, sk i n and Ni^mrna. 
T he.se nine deities participated in the 
Heliopol itan creation myth, whereby the sun- 
god emerged bom the primeval waters of NUN r 
fi- E-Iorsl’no, Concept ions of God hi ancient 


Egypt- the otte and the many (London, 1983). 

N. Geiimal, .4 history of a orient Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 41-5. 

E, I loRNUNG, Idea into image* irans. if. Bred tel 
(New York, 1992), 39-54, 

Epipalaedithrc 

Poorly defined chronological phase between 
the Palaeolithic and Neolithic periods, charac¬ 
terized in Egypt by a subsistence pattern mid¬ 
way between HUNTING and VGRICULTURF.. In 
cultural terms, it was roughly equivalent to the 
European Mesolithic period. 

erotica 

Since the definition of 'erotica 1 or ‘pornogra¬ 
phy \ as opposed to the honest portrayal of 
SEXUALITY, is a culturally biased exercise, 
much of the possible erode significance of 
Egyptian art and literature may well be in the 
eye of the beholder. The line between erode 
art and religion is not easily drawn, particular- 



S'a-cal fed 'NuuLrtiiic figure'.from the Greek 
settlement at \imknuis, Ftakmuieperiod, c .300 
bc. it. >. 7 cm. (eaS4S93) 


ly in the ease of the ancient Egyptian culture, 
in which sexuality and fertility were often 
important elements of divine cults, such as 
those of itr.s, hattior and min. The so-called 
‘incubation chambers’ of Ecs al Saqqara 
appear to have been rooms in which "pilgrims' 
hoped to receive erotic dreams leading io 
greater fertility The walls of the chambers 
were lined with figures of the dwarf-god Res 
accompanied by nude females. Similarly, sym- 
piegmafa (pottery artefacts depicting entan¬ 
gled groups of individuals engaged in sexual 
ads) were clearly depicting sexual intercourse, 
but it is not clear whether they were purely 
erotica or votive in function. A relatively 
uncontenlio us example of erotica has survived 
from the 19th Dynasty (1295 1IS6 Ht.:), in the 
form of the celebrated Turin erotic papyrus 
(Turin, Museo Eglzlo), which appears to 
portray the adventures ol a comic character 
tin ring a visit Us a brothel. A number of ostra- 
ca also depict men and women engaged rn 
sexual acts, 

The genre of love poetry appears to have 


flourished in the mure cosmopolitan atmos¬ 
phere of the New Kingdom, when Egypt was 
exposed to new peoples and exotic ideas from 
abroad. The poems, written on papyri or 
ostraca and dating primarily to the 19th to 
20th Dynasties, seem to have been read out 
loud with musical accompaniment from 
harpists, and so might be regarded as a form of 
song. They would perhaps have provided part 
of the entertainment at the lavish banquets of 
the nobility, and were unlikely to have been 
spontaneous compos]tions. In such poems it 
was usual for the couple to refer to one anoth¬ 
er as "brother 7 and "sister 1 , sometimes taking 
turns to describe rbeir feelings of joy or loss at 
their particular roman tic situation, or deliver¬ 
ing monologues addressed to their own hearts, 
Feasts and banquets in the 18th Dynasty 
often appear co have included elements of 
erotica, and both men and women are depict¬ 
ed wearing diaphanous clothing at such occa¬ 
sions, when they arc depicted on the walls of 
tomb chapels. Their entertainment often con¬ 
sisted of naked or semi-naked dancing girls, 
some of whom may have been prostitutes. It is 
possible, however, that the erotic over rones in 
these tomb-paintings may have been deliber¬ 
ately intended to emphasize sexuality and fer¬ 
tility in order to enhance the polenc] nf the 
funerary cult. Naked women, sometimes asso¬ 
ciated with cuts and ducks, were often used ns 
decorative elements on toilet objects, particu¬ 
larly during the reign of amkmiotkp mi 
(1390-1352 iec). Sec sexuality Ibr a discus¬ 
sion ol the possible relationships between 
erotica anti fertility, including the production 
of so-called ‘fertility figurines'. 

J. Omlin, "Dcr papyrus 55(NJl und seine 
saliriseh erotischen Zeichnungen und 
Inscbriften’, Catnbgo del Musea Egkio ds Torino 
m (Turin, 1975). 

P. Dertj-i.mn, "La perruque et le cristal\ S. SK 2 
(1975), 55-74. 

M. Lichtheim, . indent Mgypmm Bterttfurtu 
(Berkeley, 1976), 181-93, 

L. Mannkj-itn Sexual life so ancient Egypt 
(London, 1987). 

L. .S'ritni iiAL, Life at ancient Egypt [Cambridge, 
1992), 11-19,59-49. 

Esna fane, Iunyt, Ta-senct, Latopolis) 

Site on the west bank of the Nile in Upper 
Egypt, 50 km south of Luxor. The main sur¬ 
viving archaeological remains arc the sacred 
necropolis of the Nile perch {Lutes nihth'tts) 
and the Greco-Roman temple dedicated to the 
ram-god KJTNUM as well as the goddesses 
mthe and Htka (see magic), which was built 
on the sue of a temple men turned by texts at 
least as early as the reign of I hutltlOSC IM 
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t unexcavated inner lemple 



0 10 20 m 


1 texts of Marcus Ameliua 4 cartouches of CEaudlus 

2 cartouches of Ptolemy P 5 scene of king and gods 

PNIomoter netting fowl and demons 

3 cartouches of Antoninus Pius 


Phw afthc Temple ofKhnum at Esua. 

(1479-1425 ut;j. Only the liVftjSTYLi-: hall was 

excavated by Auguste Marielte, anti the rest of 
the temple remains buried under the sur¬ 
rounding buildings of the modern town. The 
building was probably connected originally 
with the Mile by a processional way leading to 
a quay, traces of which, bearing cartouches of 
the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius (ad 
161-180), have been preserved in situ. 
According to some of the inscriptions in the 
temple, there were originally four other tem¬ 
ples in flic region (one of which was recorded 
by Napoleon’s savants), but none of these has 
sun ived into modem times. 

Important late Palaeolithic remains have 
also been found in (he vicinity ul Esna. 
Together with contemporaneous material at 
naqada, Dishna and Toshka, they make up die 
main sources of evidence lor the Tlsnan' lit hie 
industry which flourished alongside trie 
Qadan, Allan and Sehilian industries during 
the Sahaha-Darau period (r.U,0IKM0,U0U 
nr;). The remains at Esnan sites include grind 
ingsloncs and sickle blades associated vvi 1 h she 
cultivation of domesticated plants, as well as 
the stone points and scrapers associated with 
hunting and gathering. 

S- Saunekos', Esrnty 5 vnls (Cairo, 1959-67). 

D, Dnvt ms, The excavations at Esna 1*1(15 1901 
(Warminster, 1974). 

F. Wendorf and 11. SfJJU.D (cd.) Prehistory qf the 
\ He valley (New York, 1976), 239-91. 

ethics 

The accepted code ul social behaviour and the 
distinction between right and wrong during 
the Pharaonic period both tend to be closely 
intertwined with ilnekaky jieuffs and cultic 
requirements. The concept of maat (often 
translated as ‘truth’ or ‘harmony 1 ) was central 


lo ancient Egyptian ethics, representing the 
original state of tranquilltt) at the moment of 
the CIREATIUX of the universe. It was the leath¬ 
er of i he goddess Maat that was weighed 
against tile heart of the deceased to determine 
whether he or she was worthy of resurrection 
in the afterlife. The so-called ‘negative confes¬ 
sion' - a list of sins that had not been commit¬ 
ted by the deceased - was intended to be recit¬ 
ed in this ‘ball of judgement 1 in order to 
ensure a successful outcome. 

A number of practical statements of 
Egyptian; ethics have survived in the form of 
the sebayt (see WISDOM liteeatlh]:), mainly 
written on papyrus ant] dating from the Old 
Kingdom to the Roman period (r.26S6 uc-.u> 
.195). The earliest of these documents describe 
the qualities required of a person in order to 
ensure success both in his or her lifetime and 
in the afterlife. Individuals were expected both 
to satisfy their superiors and to protect those 
who were poorer From the second milknni- 


Tnwfragments of a papyrus, inscribed fruit sections 
it/the Instruction of Ptahhotcp. 12th Dynasty, 
c JWhc, it IS cm. (ti.-tW.t71. 10425} 

um uc, the code of ethics described in the 
sehayt was less worldly, tending to measure 
virtue more in terms of piety to the gods than 
in terms of material success. See also i w. 

T. Li. I J. J ■■ ufs, Pharaoh"s people (Oxford, 1984), 
73—99. 

I , S'liioi. i i.'Vi., Li fe m ancient Egypt (Cambric ge, 
1992), 11-4. 

execration texts 

Type of document listing places, groups of 
people or individuals regarded as hostile or 
inherently evil. These texts occur from the Eale 
Old Kingdom onwards and were inscribed cm 
statuettes of prisoners or pottery jars, which 
were often broken and buried as part of a mag¬ 
ical process of triumphing over the persons or 
places listed. Most ol the surviving examples 
were found in the vicinity of' tombs at Thebes 
and Saqqara, but a large number were also 
excavated at the Middle Kingdom forh-rkss of 
Mirgissa in Nubia (including texts inscribed 
on a human skull), no doubt comprising mag¬ 




ical defences to back up the physical rruliiarv 
fortifications. 

The execration texts have heljx-ij 
Egy ptologists to identify those who were con¬ 
sidered to be enemies of Egypt at different 
periods in their history, although the histories] 
value of such lists is reduced by the lvudertev 
to repeat stock lists of names, which are often 
obviously anachronistic. Sometimes the names 
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Line-drawing of an 'execration figure' cam si tut!, 
of a schematic statuette of a hound captive 
inscribed mth a hkmtk cutting ritual one »fjh v 
similar figures that are thought to have hi■enimanl 
at llt'hmu. The text lists various Nubians a an 
Libyans as mi! as im Egyptian whets, i 2th 
Dynasty, c 1921} ttc, travertine, 15 cm. {< j tint 
0x1955, tut tux in Rtc.it mn r i Utki\so\) 

of ihe hostile forces are listed in great def til, 
while in other instances the enemies are 'lie 
stereotypical vim- hows, the figure ‘nine’ • 
resenting three times three, which v. .i- die 
‘plurality of pluralities 1 , thus designating the 
entirety of all enemies. A related example of 
the magic involved in the execration texts is 
the ceremony of ‘breaking red jars’ as part <il 
temple ritual designed toward off evil, I ". jars 
being the colour of blood . 

G. Posenkr, ‘Achtungstexte 1 , Lex ikon tier 
.igyptokgie t, cd. W. I leJck, E. Otto and 
W, Wextendnrf (Wiesbaden, 1975), 67-9. 

— , Choi figures d f cneoutement (Cairo, 1987). 

D. 13. Rkdford, Egjpt, Canaan and Israel in 
ancient times (Princeton, 1992), 87-93. 

R. K. R it Nr ft, The mechanics of ancient Egypt* '■ 
magical practice (Chicago, 1993), 

eye of Ra 

Term, used to describe the eye of the sun-god. 
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EAlLAt .]■ 


was considered to exist as a separate 
cntiiv, independent of the god himself. The 
symbolism of the eye of RA, associated with a 
number of goddesses, was complex and 
diverse. In the myth identifying i-tATHOtt as the 
c\c, she was regarded as having travelled ro 
Sfobia, whence she had to be lured back. The 
sKK ii : vekt version of the eye, on the oilier hand, 
t0 uk the form of a.savage goddess who revelled 
in the slaughter of humans as the instrument 
of the sun-god’s wrath These two versions of 
the eye were essentially the two sides of the 
personality of the goddess. The eye was also 
qjjbscly identified with the cobra-goddess waj> 
liT, the divine personiiicaiion ol" the urttetts 
(un*( or nesnt in Egyptian) which was worn on 
the brow of the king in order to spit venom at 
his enemies (see coitu \). 

11 TF.VttUjt, “Mut* the eye of Re\ M-h-it 
Miittcfieu 1985 IJJ, ed S. Sehoske (Hamburg, 

eye-paint see co.^n-rnrs 


F 

faience 

Ceramic material composed of crushed 
quartz* or quart/, sand, with small amounts of 
lime and plant ash or natron. This body mate¬ 
rial is usually coated with a bright blue or 
green glaze of soda-lime-si lira type. !i was 
used From the Predynastic period to the 
Islamic period; typical products include small 
figurines, and amulets, architectural ornaments 
and inlays, vessels, and such funerary artefacts 
as SIIABTI figures. 

The material was known to the Egyptians 
as tjekenely the literal meaning of which was 
'brilliant 1 or 'dazzling 1 . Like glass, which was 
introduced in the New kingdom (1550-1069 
uc), its main purpose was probably to imitate 
gem-stones such as turql'oi.sk and lapis 
i.\zl t.l Although blue and green arc the 
most common colours, many others could 
also be achieved, and polychrome pieces 
were very popular at certain periods, not least 


during the New kingdom when elaborate 
inlays and pieces of jewellery were being 
produced. Black decoration was sometimes 
added to monochrome pieces by painting in 
manganese. 

The technology for producing faience may 
have developed from the process of glazing 
quartz and sicaiitc stones. The material is 
more properly called "Egyptian faience", in 
order to distinguish it from the tin-glazei' 
earthenware originally made at EacnzeIn Italy 
from late medieval limes. Because Lhe bright 
colours of the Egyptian material reminded 
early Egyptologists of European “faience 1 (now- 
more correctly called majtttku), they used this 
somew hat misleading name, 

The body material of faience was mixed 
with water and then moulded or hand- 
modelled to the required shape. Difficult 
shapes were sometimes abraded from rough- 
outs when partly dried, thus allowing very 
delicate pieces to be produced if necessary. 
Many hundreds of clay moulds for producing 
rings, amulets and other items of faience have 

Egyptian jakmv biwljh>m Thebes. New Ningdtm. 
(ei4790J 
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survived, particularly I rum urban sites such as 
lil..-AMARNA and QANTIft. 

Glazing was achieved in Lliree wavs. The 
first of these was ‘efflorescence’, whereby the 
glazing material was mixed with I he quartz 
body and effloresced on to its surface as the 
piece dried; when fired, this coating melted to 
become a glaze. The second method was 
‘cementation’, in which the artefact to be 
glazed was surrounded by glazing powder, 
which bonded with its surface during firing. 
The finished piece was then removed from the 
unused glazing powder, which could lie easily- 
crumbled away. In the third method, known as 
‘application glazing*, the object was coaled in 
slurry (or in powder of glazing material) and 
then fired. 

A. Kacizmarczyk and R. E. M. IiHxra,.iimVHf 
Egyptian faience (Warminster, ] 983), 

[\ V txniVKR and W. O, Kfw:h, ‘Egyptian 
faience: the first high-tech ceramic', Ceramics 
and avifizatwi JU, ed. W. D. Kingery (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1987), 19-34, 

l J T. Niqsoi.son, Egyptian faienee and glass 
(Princes Rishornugh, 1993). 

falcon 

One of a number of birds which figured 
among the sacred animals of ancient Egypt, 
The falcon (Egyptian bik) or hawk was fre¬ 
quently regarded as the LA of mucus, the hawk- 
beaded god anil son of osiitis (in whom the 
bird was also sacred). Excavations at MlliR- 
akonpolis (‘city of the falcon'), the ancient 
Egyptian Nek hen, revealed a fine gold falcon 
head with two plumes and umeus (Cairo, 
Egyptian Museum), which was once part of a 
composite statue. The 1 lorus-falcon was the 
guardian deity of the ruler and is frequently 
depicted with its wings outstretched protec¬ 
tively behind the head of the king, as on the 
famous statue of the 4th-Dynasty ruler 
K E IA FR A. It was also the falcon that surmount 
ed the royal SEKF-KJl, where ii served a similar 
protective function, an extension of the role it 
seems to have adopted as early as the begin¬ 
ning of the Pharaonic period, when it was 
depicted on the palette of narmfr, The bird 
was also sacred to the gods montl and sokak, 
and occasionally also associated with the god¬ 
dess HATHGR. A falcon on a plumed stall’ was 
one of the symbols of the west and 1 he necrop¬ 
oleis, and the LtA was sometimes represented as 
a human-headed falcon. 

At least as early as the Late Period (747-332 
HO) at SAHARA there was a catacomb con¬ 
structed specifically for mummified hawks 
sacred to Ilorus. Recent examination of a 
number of these mummies has shown them to 
comprise a number of different types of birds 


of prey. Thus, the Horus-fklcon image may 
have been regarded as interchangeable with a 
whole range of other binds of prey. 

E. Stork and H- Ar.rr;.\ : \u.':i.!.]'.k, ‘Falke\ I^.dhmi 
cter Agyptofogie II, ed. W, Helek, E. Otto and W. 
Wcstendorf (Wiesbaden, 1977), 93-7. 

R. Wilkinson* Raiding Egyptian art (Londcn, 
1992), 82-3. 

false door 

Elaborate stone or wooden architectural cle¬ 
ment inside Egyptian tombs and mortuary 
temples, in front of which funerary offerings 
were usually placed. The false door, west- 
orientated and serving as a link between the 
living and the dead, was a rectangular imita¬ 
tion doorway which first appeared in tombs 
of the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 nc). The 
typical form of the false door evolved out of 
the ‘palace-facade' external architecture of 
the _y la is tam tombs of the elite in the Early 
Dynastic period (3100—2686 rtc), the external 
sides of which consisted of a scries of dter 
nate panels and recessed niches. The false 
door was effectively a narrow stepped niche 
surmounted by a rectangular stone slab-stele. 

Limestone fake dmr of Ptahskepses jrnrn his tomb 
at Sahara, 3th Dynutt y, c,2-fSOaa if* 3,66 tn. 

(m682) 


usually carved with a figure of the deceased 
seated before an OUT. RING tamj i Jnt | 
inscribed with the traditional urn-in in i, n JR _ 
Ml I .A and the name and titles of ibe . ;T 1 k_ 
owner. Some surviving false doors iiieorpg, 
rate a life-size relief figure of the ka { spiritu- 
al ‘double*) of the deceased stepping out uf 
the niche. 

S. WieBach, Die agyptisehe Seheintiir (Hamburg 

1981), 

N. Strudwick, The iuhninistmimafEgypt the 
Ofd Kingdom (London, 1985). 

M. Svi-Kil and H. Sm.iu h.zian. The F^ptun: 
Museum, Cairo: ufftciaf aittifogue (Mainz, i l JK7), 
cat. nos 57-8. 

G. Halny, ‘Seheinfur', Lexikair dcr eigyptofo^h' v; 
cd. W. Helek, E. Orto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1984), 563-73. 

family see turn dri.n 

famine 

Egypt’s agricultural prosperity depended on 
the annual inundation of the Nile. For crops 
to flourish it was desirable that the Nile should 
rise about eight metres above a zero puir.i at 
the first cataract near Aswan, A vise ol mtiy 
seven metres would produce a lean year, v, hik 
six metres would lead to a famine. Thai such 
famines actually occurred in ancient F.gypl is 
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FAMINE 


FARAFRA OASIS 



The Famine Side on the island ofSehd. smith of 
ehwan. The rock hears a carved inscription which 
refers to a stevea-ycur famine and purports to date 
U. the time of the 3rd-Dynasty rtskr Djasen hut 
act unify he Songs to the Ptolemaic period. 

(a t: NtatOLS wvj 

well documented from a number of sources, 
bath literan and artistic. 

On the island of Sehel, immediately south 
&J" Aswan, is the Famine Stele. This purports 
to be a decree of Djokct (2667—2648 lit:) of the 
3rd Dynast) recording his concern over a 
seven-year famine, which is supposed to have 
been eventually ended In the ram-god M rM M, 
who controlled the rising of the waters. In fact 
the text dates to Ptolemaic times, and may 
simply be designed to reinforce the claims of 
the temple of Khnum mi Elephantine to tax 
Ideal produce (although some scholars believe* 
that it is a copy of an authentic document). 

That famines took place during the Old 
Kingdom is not in doubt, and the surviving 
visual evidence includes several fragments of 
relief from the walls of the 5lh-Dynasty cause* 
way of the pyramid complex of unas 
(2.175-2345 bo) at Saqqara. These reliefs 
depict numerous emaciated figures, their riE"»- 
cnges clearly visible, seated on the ground and 
apparently weak From hunger It has been 
argued by some scholars, partly ort the basis id' 
these reliefs, that the Old Kingdom 
(2686-2181 Fit,:) ended largely because of pro¬ 
longed drought and increasing desertification. 
The ‘autobiographical 1 inscriptions in the 
tomb of the provincial governor Ankhtifl 
(o21(H) la), at t-.L-VK)'ALl.A, describe how he 
sived his people from 'dying on the sandbank 


of liclf; the phrase 'on the sandbank" {cm tjes) 
perhaps refers to a low inundation and hence 
to famine. 'Hie Inscriptions in the tomb of 
Hetcpi at Elkab also describe a famine during 
the reign of intki- n (21 12-2063 rc:). 

Prolonged periods of famine, caused by 
poor inundation, mat indeed sometimes have 
led to political turmoil and helped to bring 
about a temporary end to the established 
order. The Biblical story of Joseph may itself 
have taken place during the Second 
Intermediate Period (1650 1556 bc:), and it 
has been suggested that it was a iivksus 
king of Eg) pi whom Joseph saved from the 
effects of famine (but see also BTfiLTCAr. 
CONNECTIONS). 

The building of canals and irrigation 
ditches did much to alleviate the suffering 
caused by low floods, but such stratagems 
were not always sufficient. At lean times peo¬ 
ple appear to have turned to the black market 
or to theft in order to feed themselves, and 
certain papyri indicate that the royal tomb- 
robberics of the 20 th Dynasty (1186-1069 
ik:) may have been prompted by the need for 
gold to buy food during the so-called ‘year of 
the hyenas*. 

J. V \ND!ER, La famine dans T Egypt? aneiemie 
(Cairo, 1936). 

.S. Scj ktit, 'Aufnahmen vom f loungersnotrelief 
aus dem Aufweg der U n aspy r a mi d c 1 , RdE 17 
(1965), 7-13. 

D. B. Rfe)ford, A study of the Biblical story of 
Joseph (Leiden, 19711), 91-9. 

B, Br.ta., 'The dark ages in ancient history. i:The 
first dark age in Egypt 1 , American Journal of 
. Irehaeohgy 75 (1971), 1-26. 

\Y. Stevenson Smith, The art a ad architecture of 


ancient Jsjjyj&f, 2nd cd. (Hartnor dwortfa, 1981), 
133-4. 

Farafra Oasis (ane. Ta-iht) 

Fertile depression in the Western Desert, 
about 366 km west of the modern town of 
Asytit. The smallest of the major Egyptian 
oases, it is first mentioned in texts dating to 
the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 dc:), and by the 
19th Dynasty (1295-1186 jh:) it was said to 
have been inhabited by Libyans. However, no 
archaeological traces of the Pharaonic phase of 
occupation have yet been discovered, the earli¬ 
est known sites being the settlements and 
cemeteries at Ain cl-Wadi and Wtdi Abu 
Hinds in the northern part of the oasis which 
date to the Roman period (30 Fid— 395). At 
Ain Da I lab on the northwestern edge of the 
Farafra depression, are the remains of a town 
of the early Christian period (c, ad 450). 

11. j. L. Bhadnell, Farafra Oasis (Cairo, 1901). 

L. Giddy, Egyptian oases, Bahanya, Dakhla, 
Farafra and Kharga during pharaonic times 
(Warminster, 1987). 

Fara iil, Tell el- (ane. Pe and Dep, Per- 
WadjVt, Buto) 

Cluster of three mounds (comprising two 
Towns and a temple complex) in the north¬ 
western Delta, which was occupied from late 
Predynastic times until the Roman period 
(/-33U0 tit: -.\t> 395). In 1888 the site was iden¬ 
tified as ancient Buto by Flinders Petrie, and 
iti 1904 C. T. Currdly undertook trial excava¬ 
tions. The site was subsequently not properly 
examined until the 1960s when the survey and 
excavations of Veronica Seton-Williams and 
Dorothy Charles worth revealed Late Period, 
Ptolemaic and Roman remains, including 
cemeteries, houses, baths and temples. Textual 
sources have identified Buto with 'Pe and 
Dep\ the semi-mythical Predynastic twin cap¬ 
itals of Lower Egypt. The Predynastic strata at 
the site were first located in the 1986s by 
Thomas von der Way, whose excavations 
appear to have revealed a stratigraphic level in 
which Lower Egyptian Predynastic pottery 
tyj>es were gradually being replaced by L pper 
F.gy ptian Fa rl) I )> nas t ic wa res (see prei >v \as- 
ttc; period). 

W. M. F. PetriTi and CT. Ojkrei.i.v, Ehnasya 
(Cairo, 1964). 

T. Von der Wav, 'Tell el-Taribn 83—8.5: 

Probleme - Ergebnisse - PerspekttvenA Problems 
and priorities in Egyptian a rchaeology, ed. 
j. Assmann et al. (London, 1987), 299- 5)4. 

—, 'Excavations at Tell el-Fan'in/Buto in 
1987-1989’, The Nile Delta in transition; dth-3rd 
nddeans a m Btc h ed. E. C. M. ian den Brins {Tel 
Avis 1992), 1-1(1. 
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Faras (anc. Paehoras) 

Settlement on the border between modem 
Egypt and Sudan, which was iirst established 
as a small Egyptian fortress in the Middle 
Kingdom (2055-1650 lit:) and continued in 
use in the 18th to I c >ih Dynasties (1550-1186 
ist:) with the construction of five Egyptian 
temples \Y. Y. Adams argues that the impor¬ 
tance of Karas owed more to indigenous 
Nubian traditions than to any military signifi¬ 
cance that it might have had for the Egyptian 
colonists, It continued to function as a reli¬ 
gious centre after the departure of the 
Egyptians, and during the Christian period 
(r.Aij ft 1)0-15(H)) it was one of the most impor- 
rani bishoprics in Nubia. 

The episcopal cathedral (founded Au 650) 
and the bishop's palace w r erc discovered in 
exceptionally good condition when Polish 
excavators examined a large mound in [he cen¬ 
tre of the modem village that had previously 
been erroneously interpreted as a typical strat¬ 
ified ’tr: i.i.- sire. Although the site is now sub¬ 
merged under the waters of Lake Nasser the 
Polish archaeologists were able to transfer 169 
painted murals from the cathedral to the 
museums ai Warsaw and Khartoum. The 
stratified pottery from [lie site, as well as the 
paint-layers and stylistic development of the 
cathedral murals, have contributed signifieam- 
ly to the development of a chronological 
framework for Christian Nubia. 

L, MiC-i lAT.jnwskU I'ants i-ii (Warsaw* T962-5). 

—, Fumsr centre arfimifite tie ft/ Nahie < hretienm' 
(Leiden, 1966), 

antes i, 7 he excavations at Paras (Bologna* 
1976), 

S. J a worn lu ski , Farm in {Warsaw, 1972). 

J. Klrinska* Farm it (Warsaw, 1974). 

W. Adams, AWw; corridor it*. tfriea (London 
and Princeton* 1984), 226, 472 -84. 


Samkivne bheh qfdecorative friezefrom the fast 
cathedra! m Rtrm llhcmtuiy ID, u. 25 cm, (t:\6$>) 

farm animals see agriculture and anemae. 

I fUSRVNI.JK’i 

Fayum region (anc. Ta-she, She-resv, 
Moeris) 

Large E'er Life depression covering 12,U(X) sip 
km in the Libyan Desert about 60 km to the 
southwest of Cairo. The region incorporates 
archaeological sites dating from the late 
Palaeolithic to [he late Roman and Christian 
periods (c\ 80(H) Ik:— in 641). Until (he 
Palaeolithic period a vast salt-water lake lay at 
the heart oi the depression, but this was grad¬ 
ually transformed into the smaller, fresh-water 
Lake Moeris, linked to the Nile by the Hshr 


Yusscf channel The earliest inhabitants of' die 
Fayum were the epifaiaeoutkic; ‘Fayum If 1 
culture, which was succeeded by the Ycol il,i L - 
Tayum V culture in r.5500 uc. 'Traces of both 
groups were Eirst found by Gertrude (lifon- 
Thompson and Elinor Gardner in the noi ih- 
ern Fayum, 

1 he region flourished from the Middle 
Kingdom (2055-1650 lie:) onwards, when the 
Egyptian capital was relocated at !tii■>., 
somewhere in [he region of i-j.-ijsi it, hut most 
of [he surviving archaeological remains dale to 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, when such 
towns as Karan is (Korn Aushim), Tehran is 
(dell l. mm el-Breigat) and Bacchias (Kon d- 
Atl) were at their height, 
k S. Sandiawid and VY, J. Arkiuj., Prehmtn, 
survey afEgypt am! Western Asia: Pateothhie man 
and the NUe-J-'uyum divide (Chicago, 1929). 

G. Cvro\-Ti soupson and E. Q. Gardner The 
Deter! Fayum (Lundon, 19.14). 

F. \\ l vi jt .nt i ■ and R. S< a m i :■ (cds). Prehistory ,f 
ihe Nile Valley (New York, 1976), 155-61. 

1%. HE.sski.MAN, Kara me: excavations uf the 
l vi ibersily of Michigan m Egypt, 1928-35 
(Michigan, 1979). 

A K. Bowman* E&ypi after the phnrmks 
(London, 1986), 342-55, 

fecundity figures see i iapi 
fertility figurines see sl:xl wjty 
festivals 

The Egyptian religious calendar was puncEU- 
Plan »f (he Pa yam region. 


□ Oast el-Sagha 


Qasr Qamti 
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FESTIVALS 


FIELD OF REEDS 


atcd by numerous festivals, often consisting of 
a procession in which the cult image of a deity 
vas moved from one temple to another (usual • 
|v providing opportunities for oracles along 
imi route), In the Festival Hall of'Tbutmose JtJ 
(1479-1425 bl) at karnak there k a list of 
fifty-four least-days in one year. A similar text 
in the mortuary temple of Rameses iff 
(1184-1154 Jtc) at MRi.JiNi'LT HAttu lists sixty fes¬ 
tivals, Some of the most important national 
events of this type were the New Year Festival* 
tie Festival of SOKA.R, the Raising of the Sky 
and the Festival of Lhe Potter’s Wheel, hut 
tie re would also have been many purely local 
festivals associated with the smaller provincial 
temples. 

Two of the best-known annual religious 
events were the Festival of Opel and the 
Beautiful Festival of the Valley, both of which 
took place at Thebes from the early 18th 
Dynasty onwards. The Beautiful Festival of 
the Valley involved an annual procession fak¬ 
ing the cult statues of the Theban triad 
(Amuti, Mut and k lions) from Karaak to Di-in 
Kf.-HAULii, which arc located almost exactly 
opposite one another, on either side of the 
Nile. A later version of this festival involved a 
more complex processional route via one of 
the mortuary' temples tfaat lined the edge of 
the cultivation on the west hank. A similar 
festival linked Luxor temple with the temple 
cf Thutmose in at medjxet i-taui (imme¬ 
diately to the northeast of Raineses i 's mor¬ 
tuary temple). 

The Festival of Opel also took place annu¬ 
ally (in the second month ol the season of 
ukhet) y lasting for a period that varied from 


two to four weeks. The main event in this fes¬ 
tival was the ritual procession of the divine 
images from. Karnak to ldxor, which is 
depicted on the walls of the colonnade at 
Luxor, built by Atiienhotep eii (1390-1352 iw) 
and decorated by Tutankhamun (1330-1327 
Bt:). The temple at Luxor was in fact con¬ 
structed largely as a suitable architectural set 
ting for the Festival of Opet. 

The divine images in their sacred harks 
were initially carried to Luxor overland* along 
a sphinx-lined route broken at intervals by 
‘bark-shrines’ or way-stations, within which 
the barks would be temporarily placed on 
route. By lhe late 1 Mrh Dynasty, however, the 
divme images were taken to and from Luxor in 
a series of ceremonial boats. The religious pur¬ 
pose of this festival was to celebrate the .sexual 
intercourse between Amun and the mother of 
the reigning king, thus allowing her to give 
birth to the royal ka (spiritual essence or 
double). Al the culmination of the festival* the 
king himself entered the inner sanctum, 
enabling his physical form to coalesce with the 
eternal form of the for, so that he could emerge 
from the temple as a god 

According to the 'calendar (4’ feast and 
offerings 1 at Medinet I labu, such festivals 
required the provision of amounts of leaves vary¬ 
ing from eighty-four in a standard monthly 
festival to nearly lour thousand in the Festival 
of Sobar. Each festival therefore incorporated 
a ceremony known as the 'reversion ol’offer¬ 
ings’, in which the extra food offerings 
brought to the temple were redistributed to 
the masses. 

See also si i> festival. 


G. Foot art, ‘Etudes thebaines: la Belle Fete de 
JaValleeL BIFA014 (1924), 1-2119. 

W. Wolf, Das sehmie Feat am Opet {Leipzig, 
1931). 

S. StawriT, Dassdmie Feat v»m Wiisteitltik 
(Wiesbaden, 1952). 

11. W. Fair.ma.x* 'Worship and festivals in an 
Egyptian temple’, Bullet iu vj'thejuhn Rylaruls 
Library* if anchesur 37(19543, 195-2(33. 

C J. iJlil'h.l-.R, Egyptian festivals: enactmctits <\f 
rdigims renewal (Leiden, 3967). 

B. J. Ki-vtr,. indent Egypt. ariannnynfu 
civilization (London, I9H9), 2(35 17, tig. 71, 

Field of Reeds (Fields of Offerings, Fields 

of laru) 

To 'pass through the held of reeds' was an 
Egyptian metaphor for death, since the ‘held 
of reeds’ was a term used to describe the 
domain of csiris. According to Chapter 145 of 
the cook or mi di-lad, il was here ihai the 
deceased would gather the abundant crops of 
emmtr and barley; Chapter 1139, meanwhile, 
describes the gigantic sizes of these crops. 

The Held was so sy nony mous with fertility 
and abundance that [he hieroglyph for field 
(sekhet) sometimes replaced the heteps'ign that 
was usually employed to denote the act of 
offering. Similarly, reed-shaped leaves of 
bread depicted on offering- tables were occa¬ 
sionally portrayed as actual rectls, thus 


Detail tifwiitFpasiiiiiig in the limb ttj'Setmetljem <it 
Dcir el-Metfsnti, western Thebes, depleting the 
deceased in lhe Fie it i vjRcsds. 19th Dyttiuty, 
c. 1200 isc. (iirt. sti.sM n.sttRtso.\) 
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symbolizing not only the offerings of bread 
but a general abundance of other offerings. 
See also funerary riKMitra, 

I- Lksko, The Field of Hetep in Egyptian 
coffin jEtts*, J 4RCE9{ 1971 -2), 89- II)]. 

R. H. Wn.KiNSiO-Nj Retidmg Egyptian art 
(London, 1992), 124-5, 

First Intermediate Period (2181-2055 bc) 

Chronological phase between the oil) ke\g- 
\nm (Z6S(j—ZIS 1 lit:) and the mipdle kingdom 
(2055-1650 m:), which appears to have been a 
time of relative political disunity and instabil¬ 
ity. The period corresponds to vuM-rmo's 7 th 
to 10th Dynasties and the early part of the 
llrh Dynasty. It begins with [he death of 
Queen Nitiqrct, rile last ruler of the 6th 
Dynasty, and ends in the reign of Nebhcpctra 
MEftTLiicrrnt ri. 

According to Manetho, the 7th and Hth 
Dynasties still governed Egypt from the Old 
Kingdom capital, mkmittes, but the apparently 
rapid succession of rulers and the comparative 
lack of major building works are berth likely 
indication* of a decline in royal authority. The 
general lack of information concerning the 
political developments during this period also 
highlights the extent to which the knowledge 
of other periods in Egyptian history Is found¬ 
ed on the evidence provided by the survival of 
elite funerary monuments. The presence of 
the pyramid complex of the 8ih-Dvnasty ruler 
Qafcara Iby at s.iqtjARA suggests that Memphis 
at least lay within the control of the 7th- and 
8ih-Dyna*iy kings. Although most of the 
rulers of the First Intermediate Period used 
the kovm, titulary, it seems likely that they 
actually governed only a small part of the 
country 

ll. C. Hayes suggested that the pharaohs of 
the 8th Dynasty, perhaps lasting about thirty 
years, were the successors of the 6th- and 7th- 
Dynasty pharaohs through the female line; 
hence ihe frequent use of the name Neferkara, 
which was the throne name, or prenomcn, of 
Pt.PV ii. If there were, as the king iiists sug¬ 
gest, about twenty-five kings in thirty years, 
they must either have reigned simiiltaneouslv 
or some of them must have been impostors (or 
perhaps both). This hypothesis, however, is at 
odd* with the listing of seventeen names in 
cartouche* in the abydos king list, since this 
list was part of the celebration of the royal 
cult; therefore theoretically only legitimate 
rulei's would have been considered eligible. 

The 9rh and lUth Dynasties may have last¬ 
ed for as long as a hundred years. They com 
prised a scries of rulers originating from, jihk- 
‘i k i.Efjpous MAGNA, the first of these probably 
being Mcrihra Khctv i (r.2160 uc), It is not 


clear where the scat of power lay tin ring this 
period, and ii is even possible that Memphis 
still continued to be tile principal administra¬ 
tive centre, but the territory was largely 
restricted to northern Egypt. The 
IleraklcopolitBn rulers came into conflict with 
the early Theban 11th Dynasty, beginning 
with Schertavvy INTE.I- I (2125-2112 »<;>. 
During this period the artistic production of 
provincial sites such as OEBEmN, n -mo 1 all a 
and ASTlfr was flourishing, and the funerary 
inscription* of the governors of these areas 
describe both their own achievements and 
their allegiance to either ilie 1 Icraklcopolitan 
or Theban rulers. Eventually the Theban king 
Mentuhotep ii (2055-2004 he) succeeded in 
gaining control of the entire country, although 
the lack of textual sources Ibr the middle of his 
reign means that it is not clear whether he did 
so by the military conquest of HeraldeapoLs 
or by some form of diplomatic arrangement. It 
is noticeable, for instance, that relations 
between Thebes and Herakleopolis in the 
early Middle Kingdom do not seem to lie 
characterized by any lingering resentment or 
hostility. 

IF E. U’lM.ncs, The rise audJail<>f the Middk 

A. inydam hi Thebes (New York, 1947), 

B. G. I itiutri'.ii, 13. J, Kemp, D. G'Gjvvnu and 
A. B. Linm, imfcii! Egypt: u in fin! hist ary 
(Cambridge, 198.1), 112-16. 

5. Seidlmwer, 1 Wirtsdiaftl reive und 
gescfischalihche Rntwicklung im Fiber gang voir 
A Ircrs zum Miirleren Reich', Problems and 
priori it a. m Egyptian archaeology, ed. J. Assmann, 
G. Burkard and V. Davies (London, 1987), 

175-2 IS. 

N. Grimai,. S hhu>ry ef ancient Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 157-54. 

fish 

Fish enjoyed a somewhat ambiguous position 
m ancient Egypt: sometimes sacred, some¬ 
times scorned; eaten by some, denied to oth¬ 
ers. According to the Greek writer Plutarch 
(Ad 46-126), when the body of the god OSIRIS 


. I pntyckrftme giv#ft$h vets?!, which mufti here 
been used at ft cimi&iner jar easmetks. JHth 
DyutiSiy, cJ35(J ac r fmm ef- lmniw, /.. H.S cat. 

(r..tJSm) 

was cut into pieces by strut his phallus was 
eaten by three species of Nile fish - the \j] c 
carp (UpichtifS), the Oxyrynehus (/MflrwRu*) 
and the Phagrus, Despite this apparently 
inauspicious action, the Oxyrynchus fish was 
regarded as sacred al the town of that nann in 
the Fay tun region, since one tradition hdd 
that this fish came forth from the wound- of 
Osiris himself. In the tomb of Kabekhncr at 
Dtiir el-Medina (tt 2) a fish is depicted in rhe 
position where the mummy of the deceased 
would usually be shown, apparently being 
embalmed by the god venns, 

Various provinces of Egy pt regarded par¬ 
ticular fish a* sacred (see sacred a mm \\> ■ >o 
that a fish which was taboo in one area could 
be eaten in another, something which is 
said Lo have led to occasional conflict, The 
Delta city of VI Emils was the principal cult 
centre of the goddess mat-mkiht, the Thu d 
the fishes’, who was worshipped in the lb in 
of either a fish or ,a woman wearing a fish 
emblem (sometimes identified a* a dolphin 
but probably a Lepiduitts fish). The Ttlupin lit 
Chrmtm ) fish, with its cdourftiI fins, and the 
tihdjtt (i.e. Ahydos) fish, with its tapis m 
colour, both acted a* pilots for the hoai oi Iw 
sun-god it A, warning of the approach <?l 
snake Aw urn? during the voyage through ihe 
netherworld. 

The Nile, rhe marshy Delta, the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean coast are all rich in edibit- 
fish, and lor the poor people of ancient Egypt 
these would have served as a substitute lbr ilie 
more costly meal. Wealthier people frequent •. 
kept fish in ponds both for ornament and as a 
source of food. It is known from records extra 
vated at dfjh Mr .-MEDINA that fishermen were 
employed to provide some of the rations for the 
royal tomb-workers, and that temples also 
employed them to provide tbod for lesser on - 
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ciuls. However, the king, priests and the ""blessed 
child 7 (see AklJ) were not allowed to eat fish, 
since it was identified particularly with the evil 
gfld setil In flie lest of the Victory Stele of ptv 
( 747 716 uc.:) the Kush Lie leader describes his 
unwillingness to meet all but one of the defeat¬ 
ed Lower Egyptian princes, on the grounds 
chat they were fish-eateix. 

Pish were usually caught in traps or nets, 
spme of which might be dragged along the 
river channel either by teams of men or 
between two boats; Chapter 153 of the nook 
dr the ni;\n, for instance, is concerned w ith 
helping the deceased to avoid being captured 
in a kind of trawling net. Fishing using hoots 
on a line is also recorded, as is harpooning 
from papyrus skiffs, although this was pre¬ 
sumably regarded more as a sport than as a 
mea ns of subsistence. 

J r G.mwER-W alleke, Fisrheumt Fkchkuli irn 
aka: Agypien (Berlin, 19/U). 

1. I>ANNiS8itl0l JvSAMStKR* 'The ahominarmn of 
the fish in Egyptian religion',, KarlRichard 
Lepsins :. ikftt/ tier tag$mg tuiMalkh seines WO. 
Ttdeslti£ y ud. E. Freiei anti W. E Rcineckc 
(Berlin, 198fi), 185-90. 

D. J. Brewer and R. F. Friedman, Fisk mid fishing 
in ancient Egypt (Warminster, 1989). 

Nail see l:rowxs and royal regalia 

flies 

The fly was considered to have apotropdc and 
prophylactic properties, and stone amulets 
ware being created as early as ihe Naqada n 
period (t.3500-3100 m), already depicting it 
in the form dial the hieroglyphic ‘delermina- 
tive 1 sign denoting tire fly (njj) was later to 
assume. The image of the fly was also depict¬ 
ed on various ritual artefacts during the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms (2686—1650 rg), 



•4 pair of golden 'flits of valoura form of 
henorifi n ward. New Kingdom, c, 1500—1250 n(;, 
(iL.i594l6~7) 



Gulden neck hue ofAhhotep firitfi three pendant* in 
the farm of 'flics of valour \ New Kingdom, c. 1550 

nc, /., (chain) 59 on, (fly) 9 m. (c.mto, jsffffl) 

including the so-called magic ‘wands 1 . 
Although the precise symbolism of fly amulets 
remains obscure, the ieonographic signifi¬ 
cance of flies is best known during the New 
Kingdom (1550-1060 bc), when the military 
decoration known as the "order of the golden 
fly 1 (or Mly of valour 1 ) was introduced, perhaps 
because of flies’ apparent qualities of persis- 
tencc in the face of opposition. Ahmose 
Pennekhbet, a military official in the reign of 
Thutmose i (1504-1492 lit:), records that he 
was awarded six of these honorific flies. The 
best-known example is a gold chain and Lhree 
fly pendants from the Theban tomb of Queen 
AiLurmiP i (f. 1550 DC). In addition, the tomb 
ascribed to three of the wives ofTliutmost: m 
(1479-1425 uc) contained a necklace adorned 
with thirty—ihree smal3 flics. 

V Hermann, T’liege 1 , RtaMcxikun fur -hiUvund 
ChrisicMititi \ it (Stuttgart, 1110—2-1, 

VI. Weber, l Fliege\ Lexikan iter. igypntlogie n, 

L’d. W I lelek, E, Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1977), 264-5. 

M. Saleie ami 11, Sourguzian, The Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo: officialeainiogue (Mainz;, 1987), 
120 . 

C. Andrews, indent Egyptian &»wkti (T.nndon, 
1994), 62-3. 

food 

A great deal of information has survived con¬ 


cerning the diet of the ancient Egyptians, both 
through depictions of food processing and 
consumption in their funerary art, anti in the 
form of food remains from funerary, religious 
and domestic contexts. The poorest people in 
ancient Egypt seem to have subsisted on 
bread, beer (sec yxjOHOJ.ir. beverages) and a 
few vegetables, notably onions; according to 
the Greek writer Herodotus it was with these 
very commodities that the builders ol the 
Great Pyramid were paid. Similarly, the 
tU'TKKiSG TOKMU.A, inscribed in Egyptian 
tombs from the Old Kingdom onwards, usual¬ 
ly included a request for "a thousand of bread, 
a thousand of beer,., *. 

Bread was made from emmer-wheat 
(Triticum dteveamu see agricllteki), which 
was laboriously ground on an arrangement of 
stones known as a saddle quern, replaced in 
Ptolemaic and Roman times (332 ug-ad 595) 
by the more efficient rotary quern. Stone- 
ground floor inevitably contained fragments 
of stone and occasional sand grains, which, 
judging from surviving human skeletal mater¬ 
ial, inflicted considerable wear on the teeth 
Numerous types of loaf were produced, anti 
some of these were made in moulds, especial¬ 
ly if they were intended for ritual us: 1 rather 
than everyday consumption. It was bread that 
formed ihe centrepiece of offering scenes in 
tombs, where it was usually portrayed in rows 
of long slices on the tabic. Similarly it was the 
loaf of bread on li slab that the hieroglyphic 
sign hefcp (‘offering’) was actually depicting. 

Beer was usually made from bar lev 
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{Hnnleum vulgar?), and seems to have been a 
chick s soupy liquid, which, although not 
always strongly alcoholic, was nutritious. In a 
scene in the New Kingdom tomb of Iniefiqcr 
(tt 60) a child is shown holding a bowl and 
ihe accompanying lines of speech read: 
'Give me some ale, for I am hungry’, thus 
emphasizing the nature of beer as food rather 
than simply a drink. Beer was also some¬ 
times sweetened with dates or flavoured with 
other fruits. 


Funerary offerings mtmtrng of bread and fair! 
pftU'af on a rood v/fering-ittiiid, fHth Dynasty, 
c. H50 nt:, fhm Thobos. it. of stand 2/ .tf cm, 
(fiism) 

The texts on ostraca excavated at the work¬ 
men’s village of ni-TR el-mi- ]jiM indieate that 
the workers 1 payments took the form of food 
rations. Although these men and their families 
were clearly more affluent than agricultural 
labourers, the lists or rations give some idea of 
the foodstuffs commonly available in the New 
Kingdom (1550—1060 tie). Emmer and baric v 
were the most prized items, since rhev were 
part the staple diet. Beans, onions, garlic, 
lettuces and cucumbers were among the most 
regular supplies of vegetables, but salted fish 
also formed an important element of the 
villagers' diet. Meat was usually provided in 
the form of complete cattle from the temple 
stock-yards, or simply as individual portions. 
Outside Deir el-Medina, meat would have 
beer regarded as n considerable luxurv for 


most Egyptians, something to be eaten primar¬ 
ily at festivals or on other special occasions. 

The wealthy would have eaten oxen, and the 
evidence from the Middle Kingdom 
(2055-1650 ikl> pyramid-town of Kahuti (a:i.- 
luilx) as well as the New Kingdom Sork- 
menN village' at i-’.t.-VMARNA shows that pigs 
were raised for their meat. Hares, gazelle and 
other wild animals would have provided a sup¬ 
plement to the diet of poorer people, as well as 
providing hlntinq quarry for the elite. 


Animals were also used as a source of fat, and 
in order to provide milk for cheese making 
Ducks and, (remi the New Kingdom onwards, 
hens were kepi for eggs and meat, and wild¬ 
fowl were hunted lor sport and food. 

Various fruits (such as dates, tigs, grapes, 
pomegranates, dom-palm nuts and, more 
rarely, almonds) were available both to the 
inhabitants of the workmen’s village at Deir 
el-.Mcdina and to the population at large. 
Grapes were also used in the making of wine, 
and there are numerous tomb scenes of vint¬ 
ners at work, Wine, .however, appears to base 
been generally consumed by the wealthier 
groups in. Egyptian society, and the jar. 1 ’ in 
which it was kept frequently state its place 
of origin and y ear of vintage (see auxhioi.k: 
beverages). 

Honey was obtained both from wild and 
domesticated HBF.S, and, in the absence of 
sugar, it was used to transform bread into 
cakes and to sweeten beer, At Deir cl-Medina 
il is recorded that confectioners were 


employed to prepare honey-cakes for the gan K 
of workmen. 

\\. B. Emery, A funerary repast in an Egypt fa,j 
tomb of the . hr fat it porfad (Leiden, 1962) 

W. DAim, Food: fho gift tff Osiris (London 
1977). 

D, J. CRAWinjRci, Tood: traditiuii and change in 
I Iellenisiie Egypt', IFl 11 (1979-80), 06-^6. 

B. J. Ki:.Ui% Ancient Egypt: anatomy of a 
otrihzn/fari {London, 1989), 117-2H. 

P.T. Nrt'jrtJt.sovand I. Shaw fed. J, . ftteam 
Egyptian materia ts and technology (Cambridge 
30(H)). [chapters by S. Ikram, D, Samuel and 
M. A. Murray | 

fortresses 

The first representations of fortresses in 
ancient Egypt take the form or late 
Fredynastic schematic depictions of circular 
and rectangular fortified towns, but the earli¬ 
est surviving archaeological remains offortili 
cations are the roughly circular walls at two 
Early Dynastic settlement sites tn Ip per 
Egypt: Korn el-A lunar (nirxVKoxpoi.Js) anti 
ELKAB, 

Egy ptian towns were apparently only Uni¬ 
fied at times of political instability, such as the 
Early Dynastic phase (3100-2656 ac) and ihe 
three 'intermediate periods’. Military fortress¬ 
es and garrisons, as opposed to tbrdJicd sei de¬ 
ments, were essential to the defence ol I j ,n\\ 
frontiers (see rorhkrs, frontiers AMiuviris). 
In the reign of Amenemhat t (1955-1955 i:-: j, a 
rotv of forts, known as the Walls of the Prince 
hnebm hka ), was established across the nmah- 
eastern Delta in order to protect Egy pt against 
invasion from the Levant. The same border 
was later protected by a numher of fortresses 
set up by Ramoses n (1279-1213 lit:). 

During the Middle Kingdom (2(155- i 650 
nt:) the area til Lower Nubia from the Irrsl to 
the third cataract, which had probabh been 
peacefully exploited by Egyptian mineral 
prospectors during the Old Kingdom, been me 
part of the Egyptian empire. A group n( ai 
least seventeen fortresses were built, mainly 
between the reigns of Senusret t and nr 
(e. 1965-1855 nr), apparently serving both 
practical and symbolic purposes, On the ■ k- 
hand they were intended tn control and pro¬ 
tect (he king's monopoly on the valuable trade 
route from the lands to the south. On the 
other hand their large scale - perhaps dispro¬ 
portionate to the task - must have served as 
physical propaganda in an increasingly mili¬ 
taristic age. 

The designs of these fortresses, stretching 
from Aswan to Dongola, incorporate mary 
ingenious architectural devices which would 
be more readily associated with medieval 
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architecture. Ten of the fortresses (south to 
north: Semna South, Kumma, Semna,, 
Uronarti T Shalfak, Askut, Mirgissa, Dab- 
enarti, Kor and Buhen) were constructed in 
the area of the second cataract where the Nile 
valley is at its narrowest. Although they share 
mam' common architectural features (such as 
bastions, walls, ditches, internaE grid-plans 
and walled stairways connecting with the 
Nile), their various shapes and sizes were each 
designed to conform to differing local topo¬ 
graphical and strategic requirements. 

In the New Kingdom (1550-1069 Bt;), the 
Nubian fortresses were substantially rebuilt, 
but the role of the fortifications appears to 
have become much more symbolic. Temples 
began to be built outside the fortress walls and 
new towns were established with relatively 
perfunctory defences. Essential fortresses and 
garrisons continued to be built on the western 
and eastern borders of the Dcdta during the 
New Kingdom (such as ibe Ramcsside Ibrtifi- 
cations at Zawiyet Ltnm el-Rakbam in the 
vest and Tell d Heir in the east), and the 
Victory Stele of the 25th-Dynasty ruler piv 
( 747-716 m.:) mentions nineteen fortified set¬ 
tlements in Middle Egypt. However, only a 
small number of fortified structures of the 
Third Intermediate Period (1069-747 Bt;) and 
hate Period (747 -A?2 ur:) have been preserved, 
such as the ‘palace 1 of A pries (589—571) fit:) at 
Memphis and The fortress of Dorgmarti in 
Lower Nubia, See also warfare. 

D. Dlm iau and J. M. A. J ymskek, .VrivW 
Mlamctfvrts, 1 vols (Boston, 1901-7), 

V \ \din. The art nj imrftne <sr Biblieat lands in 
the tight ttj tirvhisetfittgii'iil tlisatvery (London, 

190.), 

A. W. Lawrence, Ancient Egyptian 
fortifications*, y&. 4 51 (1965), 69-94. 

W. D, Emery ct al., Thef&ttrmiofBvhgn^ 1 vote 
(London, 1977-9), 

foundation deposits 

Buried caches of ritual objects, usually placed 
at crucial points in important buildings such 
as pyramids, temples and tombs, from the Old 
Kingdom to the Ptolemaic period (2686-511 
lit.). It was believed that the uttering of model 
tools and materials would magically serve to 
maintain the building for eternity. The pits in 
which rbe deposits were buried, sometimes 
hriek-1 med anti occasionally in excess of two 
metres in width, were generally located in the 
vicinity of the corners, axes or gateways. 

In the mortuary temple of the 11th- 
fH nasty ruler Ncbhepetra Meniuhotep n 
(2055—2004 ]jc.) at uelr. ei-ijatiri, a series til" 
pits marked the axis of the building. Each con¬ 
tained a loaf of bread, while the corners were 


marked with larger pits containing food offer¬ 
ings, including parts of a sacrificed ox and 
miniature vessels lor wine or beer. The tops of 
these deposits were marked by four mud 
bricks, three of which contained tablets of 

stone bearing the royal titulary of 
Meniuhotep. The tablets were made from 
stone, wood and metal, thus symbolizing, 
along with the mud bricks themselves, the 
four principal materials used in building the 
temple. Other foundation deposits, such as 
those of Amenembat i (3985 1955 lit:) at i:i - 


Reconstructed foundation deposit from the temple »f 
Queen Hatshepsut at Den eh-Bakri. d. e. i in. 
(muatts rt'MD I925 t mrmwh.tr-w .irt.v/.r ir v/?h 
yora\ 25.3.39) 

l.LSI tr, incorporated more bricks and a wider 
range of building materials, including iaievt.. 

Probably the best-known foundation deposits 
are those from the temple of Hatshepsut 
(1475-1458 nr) at deir el-baiirl Fourteen 
brick-lined pits, measuring e.\ m in diameter 
and 1,5-1.8 m in depth, were each placed at a 
crucial junevure in the plan of the temple. The 
contents of the pits included iotjd offerings and 
materials used in the construction of the temple, 
as well as scarabs, cowKoros, ymulftr, traver¬ 
tine jars and model tools (such as crucibles and 
the copper ore, lead ore and charcoal for smelt¬ 
ing). The particular selections of model tools 
and vessels in foundation deposits can some¬ 
times prov ide insights into the technology of the 
Pharaonic period, while the study of the food 
offerings lias contributed to the knowledge ol 
ancient agriculture and diet. 


Apart from their ritual significance, these 
deposits have proved invaluable its archaeolo¬ 
gists from a chronological point of yj?w, since 
they often include large numbers of plaques 
inscribed with the name of tire ruler respon¬ 
sible for the construction of the building iti 
question. The foundation deposits associated 
with a temple of Rameses rv (1155-1147 rtc), 
near Deir el-Bahri, for instance, contained 
several hundred inscribed plaques, Many- 
Late Period foundation deposits, such as 
those excavated at Tell Balamun in the Delta, 


have proved essential to the dating of temple 
complexes. 

C.i. A. Rjr.LSM.a, The Barkal temples in 1916 1 , 

J& i 4 (1917), 213—27, [comparison of 
foundation deposits from Gcbel Barkal '.vitli 
those from Egyptian sites | 

W. C. Haves. The wept*? of Egypt u (New York, 
1959). 84-S. 

If Li n i.rjF.R, L Grundungsbeigahe\ Lextkmi tier 
. igyprotagu 11, ed. \V. Helek, E. Otto and W. 
Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1977), 906-12. 

frog 

The Egyptians referred to frogs by several 
names^ the most common being the ono¬ 
matopoeic it ere I'- This attention to the frog's 
call was extended to familiarity with its habits, 
including aspects of its life-cycle. As a result, 
it became a symbol of fertility, creation and 
regeneration. The image of the tadpole ( hefti¬ 
er) became the hieroglyph for KKUMH) and 3s 
commonly found decorating the shen ring or 
the notched staff representing years, thus 
wishing the king a reign of 100,000 years. 
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The deity most commonly associated with 
[he frog was I Ikki-:t + Lhe consort of the creator 
god KI inL'm . Just as he created lhe human 
race on his potter's wheel, so she often served 
as q personification of childbirth, particular¬ 
ly the linal stages of labour. In the Middle 
Kingdom (2055-1650 uc) Heket was often 
shown on magical objects which were proba¬ 
bly used in the rituals surrounding: concep¬ 
tion and birth, 

The connection of Lhe frog with creation is 
also demonstrated by the fact that mu, KEK, 


NUN and aml\, four of the eight members of 
lhe ogdoaij associated with the Hcrmopolitan 
creation myth, were said to be frog-headed. 
Frog amulets were sometimes included in the 
wrappings of mummies, or carried as talis¬ 
mans. Even in the reign of \ki ienaten 
( 1352-1336 ud, when most traditional reli¬ 
gious beliefs were discouraged, frog amulets 
were still carried, many being manufactured at 
Vk hen a ten’s new capital (cl-A mama). With 
the official arrival of Christianity in Egypt in 
the fourth century u >, die frog was retained as 
a Coptic symbol of rebirth. 

L. Stork, 'Fmseh*, Lexikon der . dg yptoiogie u, 
cd. W. Held;, E'i. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1977), 334—6. 

funerary beliefs 

During the Pharaonic period, the Egyptians* 
attitudes to life and death were Influenced h\ 
two fundamental beliefs; first, that death wax 
simply a temporary interruption rather than a 
complete cessation of life-; and, second, that 
eternal life could be ensured by various 
means, including piety to the gods, the 
preservation of the body through mummifica¬ 
tion, and the provision of statuary and other 
funerary equipment. The survival of numer¬ 
ous tombs and funeram TEXTS has enabled 


Egyptologists in explore the complexity aad 
gradual elaboration of this belief system, 
although Far more research is required before 
the full nature of Egyptian views on the after¬ 
life can be understood, particularly during rite 
formative period of the Predynastic, before 
the emergence of writing. 

The Egyptians believed that each human 
individual comprised not only a physical body 
but also three other crucial elements, known as 
the KA, iia and akli, each of which was essen¬ 
tial to human survival bolh before and after 


death. They also considered that the name and 
shadow were living entities, crucial to human 
existence, rather than simply linguistic and 
natural phenomena. The essence of each indi¬ 
vidual was contained in the sum of all these 
parts, none of which eon Id be neglected. The 
process of ensuring any individual's enjoy- 
men 1 of the afterlife was therefore a delicate 
business whereby all of ihese .separate ele¬ 
ments (the biidv, kst, bn, (jkh , shadow and 
name) were sustained and protected from 
harm At Lhe most basic level this could he 
achieved by burying the body with a .set of 
funerary equipment, and in its most elaborate 
form the roy al cult could include a number of 
temples complete with priests and a steady 
flow of offerings, usually financed by gifts of 
agricultural land and other economic 
resources. 

lhe surviving funerary texts present an 
often conflicting set of descriptions of the 
afterlife, ranging from the transformation cl" 
humans into circumpolar stars to the eontimi 
ation of normal life in an afterworld some¬ 
times described as the P'lKi.D or iu-.eds, The 
identification of the deceased with txsiKis, the 
god of Ah yd os who was murdered by his 
brother SETH and brought hack to life through 
the efforts of his wife tsis, played a crucial pad 


in both royal and private funerary texts and 
rituals. 

Just as the royal mortuary cult involved the 
transformation of the dead king into Osiris, so 
the Funerary equipment of private individuals 
was designed to substitute the deceased ii ]r 
Osiris, so that they could re-enact the mvtli ( >f 
resurrection and obtain eternal life for them 
selves [see DtMQOLATJ7_.Vn.DN or THE M'l'l R- 
IJFE). In order to be assimilated with Osrris, 
however, the deceased first had to prove but 
his or her earthly deeds had been worthy and 


Interior detail ttf the coffin of Gan, decorated mih 
tt map showing im different roi/trs ft) the 
underworld (part tf'ihc Book of Two Ways), f 7th 
Dynasty, c.1985- I 793 jsc , painted mmd, front 
Ekir cfBerthtt, afaijfm 2J;> w, 30839) 

virtuous. Since the indivi dual's nr ART was 
regarded as the pliysical manifestation of r!i ir 
intelligence and personality, the judgen^ n 
scene depicted on many !KX)K of nil. mi uj 
papyri shows the heart being weighed against 
the feather of the goddess maat, symbol ol the 
universal harmony and ethical conduct w 
which all Egyptians aspired (see ethics). 

V. 11. G ARDtNKft, The attitude of the ancient 
Egyptians f<> death and the dead (Cambridge, 

1935). 

A, j. Spencer, Deathirturtaatt Egypt 
(Ha rmonds worth, 19&2), 139-64. 

E. Horm \(i, I dm into image, trans. K. Bredevk 
(New York, 1992), 167 M 

funerary cones 

Clay cones of 10-15 cm in length which were 
placed at the entrances of tombs, particularly 
those in the Theban area. They are lirx 
recorded from the 11 th Dynasty (2125—19^5 
ih ) and continue into the Late Peril 'd 
(747-332 lit,.), although most belong to die 
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Funerary cmte of 
Merymnse, c, 1350 ft C. 

w. /6,/c.w, 0. 7,/ (m, 



Each tomb-owner had about three hundred 
identical cones, and the owners of many deco¬ 
rated to mbs of the New Kingdom have been 
readily matched with surviving cones. 
1 lowcvei; there is no evidence of cones from 
over three hundred other known tombs. More 
significant, on the o ther hand, is the fact that 
no tombs are known for a further lour hun¬ 
dred or so cones., suggesting that the tombs to 
which they belonged have been destroyed or 
re-used, or else await discovery. 

N. iii'i Ci. Daviils and F. L. M w:umi. ■{ corpus of 
inscribed funcraiy cones I (Oxford* 1957). 

H. M. STEWAki', Mummy cases and inscribed 
funerary turns in the Petrie collection (Warminster* 
1986). 

j. KtiMoo* Inscribed funerary cones from the 
Theban necropolis’* Orient 23 (1987). 


also found in eight pyramids dating from the 
6th its Hth Dynasties (2345—2125 st;), com¬ 
prise some eight hundred spells or 1 utter 
ances’ written in columns on the walls of the 
pyramid chambers, but apparently not 
arranged in any specific order. No single pyra¬ 
mid contains the whole collection of spells* 
the maximum number being the 675 utter¬ 
ances inscribed in the pyramid of pm ii 
( 2268-2184 lit;). The words spoken it the ecr 
emony of OPENING OF THE MOUTH are first 

Pat! of the Bmk of the Deiui papyrus tiffin' ntyai 
senbe ini, amistmg of the vignette ussodnted rr it ft 
Chapter 125, iti which ike heart of the duetised is 
weighed against the feather of the goddess \Ukit. 

! 9th Dynasty, cJ250.bg, painted papyrus, (t:\470, 
sheet 3) 



New Kingdom and the bulk of them to the 
18th Dynasty (15511 1295 lit:}. 

The broadest end of the cone is usually 
stumped with hieroglyphs bearing a name, title 
and sometimes a short inscription or gen¬ 
ealogy, The earliest, however, are un inscribed. 
I hey were once 1 bought to represent loaves of 
bread, roofing poles, MUMMY I .a mu sot bound¬ 
ary stones but current opinion suggests a mure 
likely explanation. The pointed end allowed 
them to he set in plaster as a frieze above the 
tomb entrance, w r hile the broad end would be 
clearly visible. It may be that this broad circu¬ 
lar end represented the sun’s disc, and was 
pan nl (he solar iconography of rebirth. 


D. P. K\ vx, 'The archaeological analysis of 
inscribed Funerary cones ’,It 4/2 (I9H8), 

165-70. 

funerary texts 

The Egyptians’ composition of icvts relating 
to death and the afterlife probably stretched 
back to an original prel iterate oral tradition, 
traces of winch have survived only in the form 
of poorly understood funerary artefacts and 
sculptures. The earliest such writings arc 
known as the pykamuj texts, the first exam¬ 
ples of which were inscribed in the 5111- 
Dynasty pyramid of L. NAS (2375 2545 lit:) at 
Saqqara. These texts, versions of which are 


recorded in these funerary texts, a ring with 
offering lists. 

In the political and social turmoil of the 
First Intermediate Period (2181 2055 in.) the 
practice of inscribing funerary writings on 
private coffins developed. These private funer¬ 
ary documents, which were effectively coin- 
pressed and edited versions of the Pyramid 
Texts, have become known as I he COFFIN 
texts* although they were sometimes also 
inscribed on papyri or the walls of private 
tombs. They are often said to reflect a dilhoc- 
KA'n/.ATiON nr mi-: .utkiu.eit., whereby indi¬ 
viduals were no longer dependent on the ruler 
for their afterlife* perhaps as a direct result of 
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the gradual decline in the ambitions of royal 
funerary complexes However, it might also be 
argued that, in their derivation from Llic 
Pyramid Texts, they simply re-emphasize the 
crucial role still played by the pharaoh in pri¬ 
vate funerary rituals. 

The Coffin Texts often included utterances 
forming ‘guide-books' to the netherworld, 
known as the BtttiktfTnm Ways, The ‘guiding* 
function of the funerary texts became inereas 
ingly important from the Second intermediate 
Period (16S0-1550 lie) onwards, eventually 
culminating in the appearance of the so-called 
nook of mi: (or Npell for coming forth 

by day"), made up of around two hundred 
spells {or ‘chapters*), over half of which were 
derived directly from either the Pyramid Texts 
or the Coffin Texts. Such ‘netherworld texts 1 
were usually written on papyri, although cer¬ 
tain sections were inscribed on ulu,i-ts. 

The netherworld texts comprise a number 
of related Itinerary w r ritings, which together 
were known to the Egyptians as Amdmit or 
‘that which is in the netherworld 1 . They 
included the Bmk of Cttivrtif, Book of Gates 
and the Writing of the Hidden Chamber, The 
theme of all of these works is the journey of 
the sun-god through the realms of darkness 
during the twelve hours of the night, leading 
up to his triumphant re-birth with the dawn 
each morning. Many copies of these hooks 
have been discovered, often with elaborate 
vignettes illustrating the text. During the New 
Kingdom (1550—1069 ate) they were virtually 
confined to royal burials, although from the 
Third Intermediate Period (1069-747 Pt:} 
onwards they began to appear in private buri¬ 
als. They were frequently portrayed on the 
walls of the royal tombs in the \ u.j.i \ oftnf. 
kinos, just as the Pyramid Texts had decorat¬ 
ed the funerary complexes of the Old 
Kingdom. Their placing is significant; lor 
example in the tomb of Raineses \ t (kv9; 
1143-1136 IK:) the Bmk af Gates is at the 
entrance to the upper level, the Book of 
Caverns, follows, and in the lower level, fur¬ 
thest from the entrance, is the Bank of shot 
which ;7 in the Netherworld. 

During the Ptolemaic period (332-Id in } 
these ‘netherworld books 11 cominued to be pro¬ 
duced, including such remarkable texts as the 
Booh uf Spending Eternity and the Bmk o/ 
Breathing, which were apparently designed to 
protect the deceased and facilitate safe passage 
to the underworld. These later texts reflect the 
essential continuity of belief throughout 
ancient Egyptian history. The differences 
between the texts of different periods tend to 
result from changes in funerary practice, such 
as the shill from regarding the afterlife as being 


which individuals increasingly made their own 
provisions. There was also a gradual move 
towards the concept of righteous living as a 
■qualification lor the enjoyment of an afterlife. 
R. Q. Fu i.kM.R, The ancientEgyptian Pyramid 
Texts (Oxford, 1969). 

—, The mteienf Egyptian Coffin Texts,, 3 vols 
(Oxford, 1973-R). 

—, The ancient Egyptian Bmk of the Demi, ed, 

( !. Andrews (London, 1985). 

J. R Ai.i.km, ‘Funerary texts and their meaning 1 , 

4 1twHtues nod Wngse, ed, S-1) 1 Anna, J J . LaeoviU a 
and G. IT. Roehrig (Boston, 1988), 38—49, 

EC. 1 lOH\lNo, idea into image, fra ns, 1C. Brcdcek 
(NuwYbrk, 1992), 95-113 

furniture 

The best ancient Egyptian furniture was beau¬ 
tifully made anti elegantly proportioned, and 
it is no I surprising that some of their designs 
were adopted for European furniture of ihe 
early nineteenth century (often with less suc¬ 
cess than their prototypes). By modem stan¬ 
dards, however, Egyptian houses, particularly 
those of the poor, would have had tittle furni¬ 
ture. The most common items were beds, 
chairs, stools and boxes (which served llic pur¬ 
pose of the modern sideboard or wardrobe). 
Low tables were also used, two wooden exam¬ 
ples being known from Tarkhan as early as the 
rst Dynasty (31 (JO-2891) fit.:). 


\ drums items of domestic furniture: a box if 
wsmeiia f, listen, a bed. a headrest, ajar ami ajur- 
jf umd. New Kingdom, c .1300 mtfrtm Thebes, a .■ 
chest 6f cm. (f.a 2470, 652b, 6656. 181%. 2476- 

' the vast majority of the surviving furniture 
is made of wood, although at sites such as i - 
■uhkn\ numerous limestone stools are found. 
Beds are recorded from the 1st Dynasty, and 
comprised a wooden frame, jointed at the cili¬ 
ners, and upholstered with matting or leal her. 
Chairs were used only by the most wealthy 
people, and could be very elaborate. 1 he 
lengih of the hack support varied greatly as 
did the standard of workmanship: the most 
elaborate could have elegant lion’s paw L. 
and might be inlaid. Most chairs are of a sim¬ 
ple type with no arms, but throne like ■ > 
stuns are known, including the famous exam 
pie from n TAtNiCKAMt \’s tomb (Kv62}y which 
is gilded and inlaid. 

Most people would have used low stools, 
and by the Middle Kingdom a folding stool 
had been developed. Some of these arc finch 
crafted, as in the example from the tomb ol 
Tutankhamun, the legs of which end in J n I 
heads, each grasping a rail in their hilts. 7 hr 
Egyptians had a great facility for making si*-. I 
light or prefabricated furniture for use wb < 
travelling or on military expeditions. As early 
as the 4th Dynasty a complete travelling bed¬ 
room set, including a tent and carrying chair. 
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has survived among the funerary equipment 
of Queen hftkphfxkks, mother of KHtrpu 
(2589—2566 litA .series of poles and rads 
make up a frame which could he Ettred inside a 
lent or room to add extra warmth nr privacy, 
serving as a sort of portable boudoir. 

The Theban tomb of the architect kha 
(rfS) contains a representative range of New 
Kingdom furniture (now in the \Iusee Egirio, 



Wooden chiiir. iSih Dynasty* a. 73 cm. {£.42479} 

Turin), including a toilet hox, a chair and a 
s:and Jot a pottery vessel. 

C. Al.tJRKii, 'Fine Wi.N sd work 1 , 4 hi tint- y of 
technology r. ed. ( Singer, E. J. Holmyard, and 
A. R. Hall (Oxford, 1954), *84-703. 

E. W.lWsCJ mi, ScJh/ curtiHs, the falling simt: an 
ancient symbol afdignity (Copenhagen. 1980/, 

Ci. Kit.F.rx, Egyptian furniture, 2 voLs 
(Warminster, 1980 94). 

—, Egyptian imodiporhing a ad furniture (Princes 
Risbtimugb, 1994). 


G 

games 

The most popular board game known Lo the 
Egyptians was setter the game of "passing 1 , 
which was played either on elaborate inlaid 
boards or simply on grids of squares 
scratched on the surface of a stone. The two 
players each had an equal number of pieces, 
usually seven, distinguished by shape or 
colour, and lhex played on a grid of thirty 
squares known as perm ("houses') and 


squares 1 , which is thought to have been intro¬ 
duced from western Asia. Although several 
boards have survived and it is known to have 
been played by txvo players using five pieces, 
the rules of the game; as with send, have not 
been preserved. 

J. Vandeeei, Maniief d'a ret;Coptic t^fiiienut r> 
(Paris, 1964), 486 527. 

E. B, Peso i, Das Saint Brettspkfim A Urn 
Agyptew 1 (Berlin, 1979). 

T r Kkmmjj., 'Games", Egypt's golden age, 
ed. E. Brovareki, S. K. Doll and R. E. Freed 
(Boston, 1982), 26.1-72, 

\V. r J. Tvit, Game i faxes and secemrics from the 
! of fib ufTutankhnnmn (Oxford, 1982). 



■vitov \i Ivory-cmiered game boxjntm the tomb ttj 
TutankhnmuH, mth reary phi yin* pieces a ml 
kmtckle-lmm, 13th Dynasty c.1330 m, i- of box 
27.5 cm. (raw, ,m 593 . RFPtionra-:n courtf-sy 

OF S'ttt. CHIFFftlt INSTITUTE) 

right Detail of the Satirical Papyrus, in which 
animals imitate figures in funerary scenes. A lion 
ami an antelope arc shown playing a game u j senet. 
Laic Sen' kingdom, c .1150 ta.: r painted popynts, 
tt. 9cm, (uiOOKi) 

arranged in three rows of ten. Moves were 
determined by 'rhrmv sticks' or "astragals' 
(knuckle-bones). (he obicct xvas In convey 
the pieces around a snaking track to the finish, 
via a number of specially marked squares rep¬ 
resenting good or bad fortune. Sometimes the 
wall-paintings in private tomb chapels depict 
the deceased playing a board-game, but it is 
not clear whether Lhts activity, when por¬ 
trayed in a funerary context, xxas regarded 
simply as entertainment nr as a symbolic con 
test intended to replicate the journey through 
the netherworld. 

A less popular board game was "twenty 



gardens 

In an essentially arid land such as Egypt, the 
cultix'atcd strip of the Nile valley represented 
an area of fertile green fields and watery irri¬ 
gation channels. This same lush vegetation, 
often accompanied by a pool, was \ highly 
desirable asset for houses and temples too. 
Secular gardens were mainly cul fixated For 
vegetables, and were set close to the trier or 
canal, but by the Nexx Kingdom (1550-1069 
He:) they bad developed into more luxurious 
areas, often of a send-forma I plan, and some 
times surrounded by high walls. 

Attached to temples there were often gar- 
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Seem from the Bank of the Dead papyrus of 
Nakhty shaming. the deceased and his wife Tjuiu 
approaching (him and Maul in their garden. 19th 
Dynasty, c.1300 sc. {eaUMJI. sheet 21) 

Jen plots for the cultivation of specific kinds 
of vegetable; the growing of "cos lettuces' 
(sacred to vu\) is frequently portrayed in 
reliefs and paintings. Similar small plots, made 
up of squares of earth divided by walls of mud, 
are known from the ‘workmen’s village 1 aiEi- 
am.vkna, where vegetables may have been 
grown for use in the rituals performed at the 
chapels there. Ornamental trees were some¬ 
times planted m pits in horn of temples, such 
as that of IIATSTIEPSUT (1473- 145H hc) at Deir 
el-Bahri, where pits for two trees were found, 
unlike the whole grove of sycamore and 
tamarisk which stood in front of the 11th 
Dynasty temple of Ncbhcpetra \11: vruI K,m:I■ n 

(2055-2004 no). 

The houses of the wealthy often had large 
and elaborate gardens centred on a poof 
which in the New Kingdom was sometimes T- 
shaped. Pools of this shape are known also 
from I latshepsufs temple at Dcir el-Bahri, 
and the shape mat therefore have had religious 
connotations. Such pools were stocked with 
ornamental fish, and served as havens for 
waterfowl, blowers, such as white and blue 
lotuses (a kind of water lib ). grew in some of 
these pools, and papyrus is attested in the 
pools at Deir el-Bahri. 

The provision of shade was an important 
dement of the Egyptian garden, and from the 
paintings in the Theban tomb e ha pel of 
Kenamun ( p rr93) it is known that wooden 
columns were sometimes used to support a 
pergola arrangement of vines. As well as pro¬ 
viding shady arbours, trees were used as a 


source of fruit, such as dates, figs and dorr 
palm nuts. Grapes might be used for the pro¬ 
duction of raisins or even home-made wine. 
The sacred person tree was grown in both 
religious and secular gardens. Nineteen 
species of tree were represented in the garden 
oflneni, architect lo Thurmose i (1.504-1492 
BC), and among the mosl popular species were 
the pink-flowered tamarisk, the acacia and the 
willow. 

Cornflowers, mandrakes, puppies, daisies 
and other small flowers were grown among 
the trees and, like the lotus flowers and some 
of the tree foliage, could be used in the mak¬ 
ing of garlands for banquets or other occa¬ 
sions, The pomegranate, introduced in the 
New Kingdom, became a popular shrub, and 
us flowers added to the colour of the gar tier. 
The overall effect would be one of coni 
shade, heavy with the fragrance of the flow¬ 
ers and trees; gardens are therefore one cf 
the most frequent settings of Egyptian 
romantic tales. 

Unfortunately, given the aridity of the 
Egyptian climate, gardens required constant 
attention, not least irrigation, and representa¬ 
tions such as that from the tomb of Ipuy 
(tt217) show a shadu in use. The gardeners 
employed by temples and wealthy households 
had several responsibilities, including the 
watering and weeding of plants, as well as the 
artificial propagation of date palms, a process 
that evidently required considerable skill. 

G. Goon and F Lacovar y l 'llie garden 1 , Egypt's 
Bolden a"t\ ed. E. Bruvarski, S. K. Idol I anil R. F r .. 
Freed {Boston* 1 9R21, 37-9. 

J.-C. 1 lutjnvfH', Le joe dm dam PEgypte anetame 
(Frankfurt, 1989). 

A. Wll.K.lN'SON, Gardens in ancient Egypt: their 
location and symbolism (London, 1990), 


gazelle tee antei ope 

Geb 

God of the earth, whose sister and wife was 
net the sky-goddess. In the doctrine of 
Heliopolis he was the son of shu {god of the 
air) and TEFNtrr (goddess of moisture), Im> 
were themselves the children of AR M (sue 
atii-vnoN), 

The offspring of Geb and Nut were osjrik, 
isis, sEm and MEPmiiY.s, and these nine gods 
made up i he Heliopolitan KnSl.VU. In chs myth 
of iEOKLs and Seth, Geb acted as judge 
between them. Since Osiris was the rightful 
ruler of the world, and had been murdered by 
his brother Seth, Geb automatically favoured 
Horus, son of Osiris and avenger of his father, 
making him ruler of the living. The phar. ■ ih 
was therefore sometimes described as L hei ■ nf 
Geb’, in recognition of GebN protective roie. 


Scene from ike Bind of the Dead papyrus oj 
Tame aid, showing an ithyphallicfigure of the 
earth-gad Qeh beneath she sky yoddetf iVtf/. Tit ait 
Intermediate Period, c, 950 m;. painted papyrus 
front Thebei, ft. fas cut and framed today) 9.5 w- 
(Ltimsj 
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g ebel EL-A It A K. KNI FE-HANDLE 


Gcb is usually depicted as reclining on his 
side with one arm bent, As a god of the earth, 
jesponsible for vegetation, he was sometimes 
coloured green, and might actually be por¬ 
trayed with vegetation springing from him. He 
was also sometimes shown with the white - 
fronted goose, his emblem, on his head, 
although in some other instances he wore the 
Lower Egyptian crown. Isis, as his daughter, 
might be described as the Nggof the goose 1 , hi 
finer ary eon texts he was a malevolent force, 
imprisoning the buried dead within his body, 
and it was in this context that he was often 
mentioned in the n ramdti-xts. Earthquakes 
were believed to be tile daughter of Geb\ In 
his benevolent aspect he was a god of fertility, 
sometimes emphasized by his erect phallus 
pointing skyward towards his wife, in the 
Ptolemaic period (332-3(1 uc) he became iden¬ 
tified with the Greek god Kronus. 

\V r . 11 jo j(,: k, ’Rp'i auf dem Thron des Gcb’, 
Oriental™ 19(1950), 416-34. 

I j r thVeix»e, 'Geb\ Lexikm cler A*yjmifo*U i it, 
cj. W. Helek, E. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1977), 427-9. 

C TRAUNEOCEJt, Capias: ham mas at die ax writ.' 
p'in'is da Gab (Thriven, 1992). 

Gebel el-Arak knife-handle 

Decorated ivory handle of a ripple-flaked flint 
knife dating to the late Predynasttc period 
[f.320U ijc), which was purchased in 1894 by 
the French archaeologist Georges Benedite at 
Gebel eLArak in Middle Egypt, and is now in 
the collection of the Louvre, Like the 
Protodynastic palettes and maccheads from 
ajjydos and iiu^akonpolis, it provides impor¬ 
tant evidence relating to the early development 
of the Egyptian state. 

Both sides of the hippopotamus tusk han¬ 
dle arc engraved in a style which is thought to 
be Levantine or Mesopotamian rather than 
Egyptian. The decoration on one side consists 
oi a depiction of several wild beasts, including 
tbe Mesopotamian or Elamite motif of two 
buns separated by a man. 'Hie other side of 
handle bears scenes of hand-to-hand 
fighting between foot-soldiets as well as a 
itJVal conflict between three crescent-shaped 
Papyrus skiffs and two unusual vertieal- 
prowed boats possibly representing foreign 
cra - Flic style of Lhe Gebcl el Arak knitc- 
hmdlc constitutes part of the growing body of 
evidence for the influence of Western Asia on 
late Predynastie Egypt. 

(j- Ili-sij’DJTi'L, l Lc eoutcau dc Gebcl el Arak’, 
F-mdaiifj h Eugt'iia Pi>/r, Manttnitttis el Vtemviret 22 
(19% |^4 

JA' v\'i>it-:K, Mantiet d'ankevlagU dgyptienna l/l 
n^tris, 1952), 533-9, 


H. iAssiiJJJElRGI-is, Chads m b^keemag/Jjddtn^ 
1961), pis xxxviii—Lxi. 

A, L. Klllfy, 'A review of the evidence 
concerning early Egyptian ivory knife handles'. 
The Ancient- World 6(1983), 95-102. 

Gebel Barkal sue kapata 

Gobelei ii (anc. Per-Hathor, Pathyris, 
Aphruditopolis) 

The distinctive topography of this site, about 
30 km south of Thebes, is indicated by its 
Arabic name, which means ‘two hills’. The 
eastern hill is dominated by the remains of a 
temple of Hut hop the decoration of which 
dates primarily from the thh to 15th 
Dynasties (2055-1550 lie), although the sur¬ 
vival of a number of Gerzean artefacts sug¬ 
gests that the much-plundered cemeteries 
were already in use by the late Fredynastic 
period. The temple of Hat her was certainly 
established by the end of the Early Dynastic 
period (2686 re) and Was still in existence dur¬ 
ing the Roman period (30 395). Many 

demotic and Greek papyri have been found at 
ihe site, providing a detailed picture of daily 
life at Gcbelein in the Ptolemaic period. On 
Gebelein’s western hill are a number of tombs, 
some of which, although much plundered, 
have been able to be dated to the late 
P red yii a a tic. .Most date to the First 
Intermediate Period (2181-2055 lit.), includ¬ 
ing the tomb of Iti, whose wall-paintings are 
now in the Museo Egizio, Turin. The remains 
of the unexeavaicd town-site are located at the 
foot of’ the eastern hill, 

G. W. Fraser, l EI Kaband Gebden 1 , FSB. / 15 
(1893), 496 500. 

(i. S i Grabjituda das Millkwn Rckhes u 

(Berlin, 1901), 11-34. 

E, Sr.HiAPARF.UJ, L La missione italiana a 
Ghcbclein’,. IS. i£ 21 (1921), 126-8. 

B. Pr nK. j l-.it and R. I,. B, Moss, Tapa&r#iphiftt ( 
Inblingfitphy v (Oxford, 1937), 162—3. 

II. G. Fisc 11 Hi, 'The Nubian mercenaries of 
Gcbelein during the First Intermediate Period 1 , 
AWj9 (1961), 44-80. 

R W- Pittman, 'Les archives privets de Pathyris 
a Repoqueptolrinaiquc' 1 Stadia Papyroligka 
i uriti (Pap, Lugd. Bat \iv), ed. E. Enswinkd ef 
ai. (Leiden, 1965), 47-105, 

Gebgl Bl Silsila (anc. Khenw, khenv) 
Pharaonic sod Greco-Roman sandstone quar¬ 
ries, rock-cut shrines and .stelae fin both sides 
of the Nile about 65 km north of Aswan. The 
quarries, primarily on the east hank, were in 
use: From the 18th Dynasty onwards, but there 
are also petrtjglyphs and graffiti in the cliffs 
dating hack to the late Fredynastic period 
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! taw of the Gabel ePSihila sandstone quarries* 

(h smw) 

(r.3400-3100 lie:). Most of the shrines, includ¬ 
ing the Great sitos of Horetnheb, arc located 
along the west bank and date primarily to the 

New Kingdom (1550-1069 BC). 

B. Ft )RTJ\R and R, L. B. Moss, Topogmphtai! 
bibliography v (Oxford. 1937), 208-18, 220-1. 

R. A. £Iamixos and T. G. H. J a Mrs, Gehalei 
SilnUth i (London, 1963). 

Gerzean sea freihynastk: urrjod 

gesso 

Material consisting of a layer of fine plaster to 
which gilding was often attached using an 
adhesive, particularly in the decoration ofcAR- 
1‘ON‘NAGi-:. The term derives from the Italian 
word for a chalky substance used in preparing 
panels lor painting during the Ren lists a nee, 
although it, can also he traced back to a term 
used for gypsum in ancient Mesopotamia. 

Giza 

Necropolis located in the immediate vicinity 
of the southwestern suburbs of modem Cairo, 
where a group of pyramid complexes of the 
4th Dynasty (2613-2494 lit,), comprising 
those of MIL P1-, KJIai-ka and mknkacra, are 
located. The Giza plateau cannot be regarded 
as full) explored, hut the earliest known mon¬ 
ument is mast'usa v, which probably dates to 
the reign of the Ist-Dynasty ruler ejjft (r.2980 
lit:). The name of the owner of the tomb is 
unknown, although tbe presence of the graves 
of fifty-six retainers suggests that he or she 
was an important member of the Early 
Dynastic elite. Jar-sealings bearing the name 
of the 2nd-Dynast) ruler Nynetjer (r. 28110 Bt.) 
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1 pyramid of Mefikaura 

2 queens'pyramids 

3 rock-cut tombs- 

4 mortuary tempte of Menkaura 

5 valley temple of Menkaura 

6 tomb of Queen Khentkawes 

7 rock-out tombs 

8 mastaba tombs 

9 tomb of Queen Khamenernebty II 
(wife of Khatira) 

10 valley temple of Kfiafra 

11 sphinx temple 

12 Great Sphinx 

13 mortuary tem pie of Khaftra 

14 pyramid of KJiafra 

15 subsidiary pyramrd 

16 storerooms (?) 

17 tomb of Hemiunu 

13 western mastaba field 

19 pyramid of Kbufu 

20 boar-pits 

21 mastaba-tomhs 

22 queens’ pyramids 

23 eastern mastaba field 

24 rock-cut tombs 

25 New Kingdom temple 
of Horemakhet 

26 modern village of 
Nazlet el-SImman 

27 tombofHetepheresI 
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PUm uf the Ciztf rtefrffpnlih 

have also been found in a tomb n> the south of 
the main necropolis. 

Khufu (2589-2566 fit:} - whose father svk- 
purl (2615—2589 im.) had erected the first 
true pyramid - built the largest surviving 
pyramid, now usually described as the Great 
Pyramid hul originally called 1 khufu is the 
one belonging to the horizon*, h was con- 
si me led from some ,L2(I(I,.(KH) blocks of lime¬ 
stone, each weighing Lin average of 2.5 ions, 
and it differs from mosi pyramids in having 
two burial chambers within the built struc¬ 
ture and a third unfinished chamber below 


ground. From each Of the two upper eh am¬ 
bers, narrow sloping tunnels were construct¬ 
ed; these so-called *air shafts' probably had 
little to do with ventilation* and for some 
time it has been accepted that they may have 
some astronomical function. In 1993 a 
German team led by Rudolf Garctcnbrink 
and Rainer Staddmann, using a robot cam¬ 
era, discovered a scaled door in one of the 
shafts from the Queen’s chamber, which has 
led lu speculation that a fourth chamber 
might be located there. 

If has been suggested that in the original 
design of the Great Pyramid there was to have 
been a subterranean burial chamber, bui that 


ibis must have been abandoned ai an early 
stage of the work* since it is only partly hevvrt- 
\\ lien lirst recorded the chambers were Inund 
empty, perhaps having been robbed us early as 
the First Intermediate Period (2181-2055 BC) 
when the central authority, which had hceii 
responsible for their construction, coIIlt-- d 
Like all pyramids, that of Khufu was part 
of a complex, of which the three subsidiary 
pyramids (the so-called queens' pyramids) 
arc the most obvious part, The temple on ibe 
east side is ruined, and the causeway it ui mg 
to the valley temple has been robbed out md 
lost beneath the modern settlement of Madct 
el-Simmam Several boat-pits surrounded die 
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Sfctiorn drawings fifth? three Giza pyramid*. 

pyramid, and boats have been found in two of 
these. One has been reconstructed and is cur- 
I'emly displayed close to the site id its discov¬ 
ery It has been argued that these boats were 
used in the funerary ceremonies, and that 
perhaps one of them bore the LingN body to 
the valley temple. However, it Is equally Hkc— 
h that they performed a more symbolic role, 
as part of the funerary equipment provided 
for the travels of the deceased king with the 
sun-god. 

lake the other true pyramids, at this site 
and elsewhere, the superstructure of the Great 


Pyramid would not originally have been 
uneven but covered by a layer of smooth white 
Turn limestone, probably crowned by gold 
sheet at the apex. This covering was stripped 
away in medieval and later times. The burial of 
lU7TTPIIKRES, the mother of Khufu, lies just to 
the east of the pyramid and gives some indica¬ 
tion of the riches which might have accompa¬ 
nied a pharaoh of this period. 

Although Khufu’s immediate successor, 


7 ft? pyramids !>_f Qrzt r. The Great Pyramid ttj 
Khufu (left) appears smaller than that nf Khafni 
{centre), aim ? this hitter P hath mt a stight 
tmimnte. The smallest is that of Menkaura, 

(r r. xiamsox) 

I JjedefVa (2566—2558 Ja.), began to construct a 
pyramid complex at UtL roash N km north of 
Giza, he mg have been responsible for some 
quarrying at Giza, and some Scholars have 
attributed work on the Great sphinx to him, 
although tills sculpture Es usually assigned to 
the reign of Khaira (2558-2532 ik:), builder of 
tine second of the Giza pyramids. The sphinx 
is caned from a knoll of rock in a quarry 
beside Khafra’s causeway, which leads from 
his well-preserved granite valley temple to the 
mortuary temple on the eastern side ni his 
pyramid- Statues of the king, his head sym¬ 
bolically protected by I IORLT.S (now in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo), were discovered 
by Auguste Mariette's workmen in I860, dur¬ 
ing the excavation of the valley temple (see 
khafra illustration). 

The site of the pyramid itself is on a slight 
eminence; and tor this reason, and by virtue ol 
its s< ill preserving some of ils, limestone casing 
at rile apex, it appears larger than that of 
Khufu. In ancient times the monument was 
known as L Great is Kha.fr s', and is more typi¬ 
cal of Old kingdom pyramid design, with its 


subterranean burial chamber. On the north 
and west sides it shows clear evidence of the 
quarrying necessary to level the si-e, the 
removed stone being used for the construction 
itself. 

The smallest of the three pyramid complex¬ 
es at Giza is that of Menkaura (2552-2503 uc). 
Unlike its predecessor, the valley temple was 
not of granite but finished in mud brick. 
However, it was here that a series of superb 


schist triad statues were discovered by the 
Harvard/Boston expedition in 1908. They 
represent the king with FIATHOR, goddess of 
.MEMPHIS, and NOW. deities. Like the pyramid 
of KJhafra, that of Menkaura had its lowest 
courses cased in red granite, and like its pre¬ 
decessor had the chambers below the built 
structure. I nlike the other pyramids at Giza, 
however, '.Menkaura is Divine' had pakcc- 
faqadc can ing on its interior walls, TIik py ra¬ 
ni id was the subject of HAITI 7 interest in the 
26th Dynasty (664-525 nt:), when a new 
wooden coffin was inserted. In 1858 the origi¬ 
nal granite sarcophagus was lost aT sea while 
being transported to England, although the 
wooden coffin iid is in the British Museum. 

The pyramid complexes arc surrounded by 
groups of mastaba tombs, in which members 
of the royal family and high officials were 
buried. The most extensive mast aba cemeter¬ 
ies are arranged in regular 'streets’ to the west, 
south and east of live pyramid of Khufu, each 
tomb being of a similar size. "The earliest pri¬ 
vate tombs at Giza are cut into the quarry 
faces surrounding the pyramids of Khafra and 
Menkaura. 

During the New Kingdom there was 
renewed activity ai Giza, In the 18th Dy nasty 
A men hole p ji (1427-140) Jw.} built a temple to 
I ioremakhet ( T Torus of rhe Horizon') near the 
Great Sphinx, anti this was later enlarged by 
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Stl; I (1294—1279 Ml) in Che 19th Dynasty. 
During the Third I nrer mediate Period 
(1069—7+7 BC) the southernmost of the sub¬ 
sidiary queens' pyramids in the Khufii com¬ 
plex was converted into a temple of Isis. In the 
2b ih Dynasty the pyramid of Menkaura was 
restored, the temple of Isas was enlarged and a 
number of tombs were constructed along the 
causeway of K ha fra, an area which continued 
to be used as a cemetery us late as the Persian 
period. 

YV. M. hi PirJ RiK, The pyramids anti temples of 
(itzi'h (London, I8 hSA). 

H, Junker, Oka, 12 vols (Vienna, 1929-55). 

G. A. Reisner and W. Stevenson Smith, .-J 
history of ifit Giza neerapok\ 2 vols (Cambridge, 
A1A. 1942-55). 

N, TJ ■sr -uv.V!' et ul-, Efcrtnwugin'tk sounder 
experiments at the pyramid of Gkn (Berkeley, 
1975). 

hi. Lt.itNi-.ft, ‘A contextual approach to rhe tie/a 
[w i'li m i d s\ J nhiT ,Y, ■>■ (hie j-j ifimehunp 5 2 (198 5S, 
156-58. 

L K. S. EiJW^RiiS, Thu pyramids of Egypt, 5th ed. 
(Harniondsworth, 1992), 98—151. 

glass 

Although the glazing of stones such as quartz 
and steatite, as well as the making of i-’AIENCj:, 
had been known since Predymastic rimes 
([,5500-31(H) w.), glass rs extremely rare 
before ['.15(H) tic, and not certainly attested in 
Egypt lx;Fore the late Middle Kingdom. 


It is possible that the emit of glass-making 
was first introduced into Egypt following the. 
campaigns of Thntmose in (1479-1425 in;), 
when cap Mvc glass-makers may have been 
brought to Egypt from uvrwi, where (be 
technology was already available. Glass is cer¬ 
tain h one of the materials mentioned in lists 
of tribute m the . iminis of Thitimose fii at 
Kanrnk, and even by the time of Akhenalen 
(1352-1336 no) glass was still of sufficient 
importance to merit inclusion in diploma!ie 
correspondence. In the YUARNA U"]Tl-:stS the 
Human and Akkadian terms ehlipakku and 
mckku were used, and these loan-words per¬ 
haps point to the eastern origins of the earliest 
glass. 

\ distinction should be made between 
glass-Md£/H£ from its raw materials (silica, 
alkali and lime) and gfass-0wr£fn£ from ready - 
prepared ingots or scrap glass (cullet). 7 he 
lirst of these is considerably more diMie.ilt 
than the second, and recent analyses suggest 
that some of the earliest glass in Egypt was 
matte using materials from abroad, so that 
either finished items or raw glass were import¬ 
ed for use by workers (captive or otherwise) in 
Egypt. It is likely that, even when the industry 
became better established, Lherc were work¬ 
shops which worked only glass, obtaining thrir 
supplies in the form of ingots from mure 
sophisticated inatallations, 

Perhaps because of an importation of 
Craftsmen Irom abroad, there arc no surviving 


Glass containers for ungams mid mmtia. ail 
Cto-efamtd apart from the gold-rimmed solid cast 
example on the left. The jug. mhich hears the name 
ofTlutlnme ///, is me of the earliest datable 
Efflpfittti glass vessels, 18th Dynasty, e. 1.1.16 

bc, l offish MJem, (£,124391 47020,25 9 
5579.?, 474J) 

instances of trial stages in rhe making of glass 
in Egypt, which instead appears as a fully 
Hedged industry. Consequently, ledn a logi¬ 
cally difficult pieces, such as dear dccnli'i'i/ed 
glass, are known from as early as the reign d 
ITatshepsut (1473-1458 rsc;) and coin irless 
glass inlays occur in the throne of 
Tu I an k hamun (1 336— 1 3 27 \u :). 

As well as being used for inlays, beads arid 
aruideLs, glass was used also in attempts at 
more ambitious pieces, including vesst I he 
latter were not made by blowing, winch was 
introduced only in Roman times, but by eore¬ 
forming. A core or mud and sand in the shape 
ol" the vessel interior was formed an i id ii 
handling rod. This core would then lie ■ pped 
into the viscous molten glass (ot the glass be 
trailed over it) and evened but by rolling the 
whole on a flat stone (mawerf The rims arid 
feet of the vessels could be shaped usisi!'. pit* - 
eers, but the process was usually more compli¬ 
cated than this. Coloured threads were . ^ded 
to the base colour of the vessel (commonly 
blue or blue-green) so that strands oi eHmi. 
white, red etc. decorated ihe piece. These were 
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sometimes pulled with a needle to make swag 
or feather patterns, and! then railed on the 
nurver to impress them into the still soft body 
glass. 

The finished vessel was then allowed to cool 
slowly in an oven in a process known as anneal 
in* which allowed the stresses developed in 
the glass to he released gradually. Once cold 
the core could be broken up and removed 
through the vessel opening. It was frequently 
difficult to remove the core entirely, especially 
in the shoulders of riarrow-neeked vessels, and 
the remains of the core often added to the 
opacity of these pieces, while those with 
broader necks appear more translucent. 

Glass might also be moulded. At its sim¬ 
plest this involved the making of plain glass 
forms, but it could also be much more com¬ 
plex, with sections of glass eanc of different 
colours fused together in a mould to make 
multicoloured vessels, such as those with yel¬ 
low eyes nn a green background, or the curt 
glomerate glass pieces with angular fragments 
of many colours fused into bowls, 

h was also possible to work glass by cold 
cutting. In this process, lumps of glass, some¬ 
times moulded to roughly the shape desired, 
were worked as though they were pieces of 
store and so carved to shape. This is an 
extremely difficult process requiring great 
skill. None the less some fine pieces, including 
two headrests made for Tutankhatnun, were 
produced in this way. 

Glass seems to have been regarded as an 
artificial precious stone, and like such stones is 
sometimes imitated in painted wood. Perhaps 
because of iliis connection it never developed 
forms of its own but rather copied those tradi¬ 
tionally made in stone, faience or other mat¬ 
erials. It seems that for much of the New 
Kingdom it was a costly novelty material, 
probably under royal control, and given as 
gifts to favoured officials. Until recently the 
production of glass was thought to have 
declined after the 21st Dynasty (1069-945 nr.,), 
not to be revived on any scale until the 26 th 
Dynasty (664-525 tic), but J. D, Cooney has 
suggested that it persisted on a much reduced 
stale. In Ptolemaic Limes, Alexandria became a 
centre [or glass craftsmanship, with ihe pro¬ 
duction of core-formed vessels and, in Roman 
Limes, items of cameo glass, probably includ¬ 
ing the famous Portland Vase (now in the 
British Museum). 

The best evidence for glass production 
comes from Flinders Petrie’s excavations at 
El-amakna, where he found a great deal of 
gkss waste, hut there are still enormous areas 

technology that are nor properly under- 
stood, and excavations at that site during the 


1990s have produced new evidence based pri¬ 
marily on the detailed study of kilns. It seems 
increasingly likely that glass-making was car¬ 
ried on alongside faience production, and pos¬ 
sibly other pyroteehnieal crafts. As well as the 
remains It el-Amarna, there are glass-work in g 
sit es at el-use it and mae.k.via. 

B, NolTE, Die Gldsgejtisse tm a it at Agypten 
(Berlin, 1968). 

J, D, G.joni'y, Catalogue oj'Egyptian Aiuit/uities hi 
the British Museum IV; Glam (London* 1976). 

Cl Lij.ujt is i' and R. H- BkiI.L, Studies in early 
Egyfi^m glass (New York, 1995). 

P. T. X i !. j u h json , Egyptm u jit knee a ml glass 
(Aylesbury; 1993). 

goats set ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

god's wife of Amun (hanet netjer tit linen) 
The title of'‘god’s wife of Amun 1 is first attest¬ 
ed in [he curly New Kingdom in the form of a 
temple post endowed by AHMOSE I (1550-1525 
isc) for his wife vhmosl: \i-™.tark It later 
became closely associated with the title of' 
divine Arx)RATRJCE [ilwat-nefjer) which was 
held by the daughter of the chief pries l of 
Amun under Hatshepsut (1473-1458 lit:), and 
by the mother of the 'great royal wife* (see 
queens) iit the sole reign of Thutmose in 
(1479—1425 in:), although its importance at 
i his rime was much reduced- From the time of 
Amen ho top iit (1390-1352 tic) until the end of 
ihe 18th Dynasty there appears to have been 
no royal holder of the office of god’s wife of 
Amun. 

The function of the god’s wife was lo play 
the part ol the consort of iviL N in religious 
ceremonies, thus stressing the belief that kings 
were conceived from the union between Amun 
and the great royal wife. The title 'god’s band' 
was also sometimes used, referring to the act 
ol masturbat ion by yit \i by which he pro¬ 
duced .SHL and tfkm t A turn’s hand was thus 
regarded as female. In the 19th Dynasty 
(1295—1186 la:), the title was reintroduced, hut 
its importance was slight compared with earli¬ 
er periods. In the late 20th Dynasty, however, 
Raineses vi (1143—1136 ni;) conferred on. his 
daughter Isis a combined title of both god’s 
wife of Amun and divine adoratrice, thus cre¬ 
ating what was largely a political post. This 
office was from then on bestowed on the king’s 
daughter who, as a priestess, would have lie Id 
great religious and political power in ihe city 
of Thebes. She was barred from marriage, 
remaining a virgin; therefore she had to ado pi 
the daughter of the next king as heiress to her 
office. In this way the king so ugh I to ensure 
that he always held power in Thebes and also 
prevented elder daughters from aiding rival 


claimants to the throne. The god’s wife was in 
fact the most prnmincnl member of a group of 
Amun’s concubines’, all virgins and all with 
adopted successors. 

In the 25th and 26th Dynasties (747-525 
DC), the god’s wife and her adopted successor 



Granite statuette aj the gad's trife Ameuirdk t, 
tin lighter of ihe Kashile ruler Kashin. Late St h 
eeninry tfc, tt. AV.J em. (a j 4fif>Q9) 

played an important rule in the transference of 
royal power. This office was sometimes com¬ 
bined with that of chief of the- priestesses of 
Amun. Some measure of the wealth and influ¬ 
ence of these women is seen by Lhe building of 
a ’tomb with chapel’ by Amend'd is j, sister ol 
king Shabaqo (716 762 rtc) of the 25th 
Dynasty, within the temple enclosure at 
MEDINET llABLi. 

U, llOi-SCHLR, The exau'dtwfi oj'Medinei Hahn v; 
Pttsi-Riimeisitl renmim (Chicago, 1954), 

M (fiTTON, Lkpvuse ilif ifiat, A hates Nefertary 
(Pads, 1975), 

E. Gralfe, Intersushungen zur Lenmiiung amt 
Gesckkhte tier Institution tier Goitisgemahim ties 
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. 1 nntu vain Begin des Nenets Reiches tn$ zur 
Spiffseii ('Wiesbaden, 1981). 

M. GrntJN, Les divines efnmses de fa fSe dynmite 
(Psuis, 1934). 

6. Rouixs, ihine/i in atteieni Idgypt (London, 

1993), 149-56. 

gold 

That gold was a precious commodity in Egypt 
is undoubted, although it was outranked b> 
SILVER when this was first introduced. By the 
Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 isc), however, 
gold had become the most precious matt-rial, 
and was eager]y sought. 1 l is no surprise that 
the oldest known geological map is a diagram 
of the gold mines and befafanstone (milestone) 
quarries in the Wadi Hammamat. The late 
Predvnastk town at x iqum, near the mouth of 
Wadi I lammamat, was known as Nubt {“gold 
town 1 ), perhaps indicating I hat it grew rich 
from the gold trade. 

Gold was mined both from the Eastern 
Desert and from Nubia, where there are 
Egyptian inscriptions from Hark Dynastic 
and Old Kingdom limes (3100-2181 lit:). New 
Kingdom private tombs, such as that of 
Sobekhotep (n63h sometimes include depic¬ 
tions of Nubians bringing gold as tribute. 
During the New Kingdom (153(K1G(j 9 jit.) it. 
was obtained also from Syria-Palestinc by way 
ol Iribuie, despite the fact that Egypt was 
already much richer in gold than the 
Levantine city-states. The Egyptians 1 prodi¬ 
gious wealth in gold made them the envy of 
their neighbours in the Near East, and finds 
frequent mention in the A WARN A Lt: - mitts. For 
example letter ka 19 from Tush ratta of Mitantii 
reads: “May my brother send me in very great 
quantities gold that has not been worked, and 
may my brother send me much more gold than 
he did to my Father. In my brother’s country 
gold is as plentiful as dirt 

.Mining and quarrying expeditions were 
carried out under military control, and many 
of the labourers w ere convicts (see stove and 
qlarkvinu). The laborious and dangerous 
work may have ensured that for many it was a 
death sentence. The gold-bearing rock had to 
he laboriously crushed and w ashed to extract 
the metal which was then carried off for refin¬ 
ing and working. 

Gold was regarded as I he flesh of Jt \ and the 
other gods, a divine metal that never tar¬ 
nished. As such it was used in the making of 

right Pari afajhmi cidiay formedjhnn gafd. 
wrnrfkm and Mite glass inlaid elements, tvhich 
illustrates (he use aj ike cfokunne technique oj 
giddmnkitig. New Kingdom, c. 1370-1300 tic, 
ft. fas strung) 12.2 cm. (t: id074j 


left Copy of part aft he Turin mining papyrus', 
(he earliest surviving gadugteal map. ndiieft 
durum eras a qua trying expediiian in the vienaty of 
u gold-mining settlement in the IVads Hammamat, 
Reign of Raineses it , c J153-1147 at:, (n r •. 
uistm now r>, CAT. 1879) 

bf.eow Purs Iff a mil-painting jhnn the fund i- 
ehapehtf Sobekhotep (rrbS ), sfnmnng Nuhauei 
presenting gold us, tribute to the Tgypisan king. The 
gait! has been east into nap Jar ease tf transport, 
Itith Dynasty. l\ 1400m:,jrmti Thebes. 0 i'L'/ , 


images of the god, or as gill for divine slat Lies; 
it also adorned temples and ihe pyramid Ions 
surmounting obelisks and pyramids. The 
ROYAL tMjlary included the “Golden Homs’ 
name, associating the king with the sun, while 
the goddess Hathor was sometimes described 
as “the golden one’. 

This connection with the gods made it the 
ideal metal in funerary contexts, as spectacu¬ 
larly witnessed by the mask and coffins of 
Tutankhamen (1336—1327 BC) t although lesser 
individuals aspired to gilded ur yellow-painted 
masks. The sarcophagus chamber in the royal 
tomb was known as the 'house of gold', wHIe 
at the ends of sarcophagi or cofiins ists and 
NKPHTlEYS were often shown kneeling on the 
hieroglyphic sign for gold (nebm). In I he 5 h- 
Dynasty tomb of ly-.Vlery at Gi*a (g 6020) an 


inscription points out that the shape oJ the 
nek p sign was being imitated by pairs of 
dancers in the funerary dance known .is the 
uheref 

In times of unrest tile golden funerary 
equipment acted as a lure tor tomb rubbers, 
as recorded in Papyrus Abbot which deals with 
the desecration of the tomb of King Sobkem- 
saf 13 of the 17ih Dynasty (1.65D-153U dti): 


1 steleafSety] 

2 cistern (or waterresenioiri 

3. shrink ‘Animioi ihe 
pure mMintain' 


4 waiters' huts 

5 streaks of brawn, perhaps 
indicating geolojpcal variation 

6 wadi door, idefilified as Ihf 
'road that tgads to the sea' 
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'We opened their sarcophagi and their 
Coffins.,. jut! found the noble roummy of this 
Kirty equipped with a falchion [curved sword] 
... amulets and jewels <31" gold were upon his 
neck, and his headpiece of gold was upon him, 
The noble mummy of this King was com¬ 
pletely bedecked with gold, and his coffins 
were adorned with gold .. YVc collected the 
gold we found on the mummy of this god .,, 
and we set fire to their coffins 

Gold could also serve the bring, and the 
material melted down by the robbers would 
have been used in exchanges, since there was 
no actual coinage. The high value of'gold made 
it a suitable reward for eminent individuals, 
arid there are representations of favoured New 
Kingdom officials such as Maya and 
itORttvittrcH being rewarded with golden collars 
by the pharaoh, 'There are many surviving 
examples of the Via ol valour’, a military hon¬ 
our usually made of gold, 

The gold of ancient Egypt became leg¬ 
endary and eventually passed into medieval 
folklore. With the discovery of the tomb of 
Tutankhamun, the imagination of the twenti¬ 
eth-century press became particularly 
obsessed with the 'gold of the pharaohs', often 
at the expense of discoveries that are archaco- 
wgically more significant. 


i. fd-.H.w ‘Prices and wages in Egypt in the 
Ramessidc period', Cahiers d’fihtmre Mnndiute I 
(1954), 903-21, 

R. Ki.kmm and 1.) O. Ki j-mm, 1 Chronologiseber 
Abriss der antiken Goldgewinnung in dcr 
Ostwitsu- Agy pu-ns \MDAiK 50 (1904), 29-45, 

great green (Egyptian imdj twr) 

Term used to refer to a fecundity figure (see 
IIAPY) who appeal's to have personified either 
the lakes within the Nile Delta or the 
Mediterranean sea, The latter interpretation is 
a matter of considerable debate; it has been 
pointed out, for instance, dial certain texts 
(such as Papyrus Ramesseum vi) describe tile 
crossing of the 'great green' by foot, and other 
documents use a determinative sign for the 
term that suggests dry land rather than water 
j. Baj\k.h, Fceundity figures; Egyptum 
persmujicaitmi uml the konottigy pfa genre 
(Warminster, 1986). 

C. Yam ii rsj.i-a i v, ‘ [ ,c sens tie Ouadj-Dur (WV- 
Wrf,. -fl’len Miinehen /Writ i\, ed, 5, Schoskc 
(Hamburg, 1991), 345—52. 

great royal wife see queers 

Greeks 

Egypt did not develop dose contacts with 


Copy of a snsS-pam ting from lht' tomb of 
Alenkheperraseneb at Thebes showing foreign mien 
from the. legetin and the h'ctir East bringing tribute 
to the pharaoh. The prastwlf figure on the hft is 
described as the thief of the Kefiiir' (usually 
assumed to he a reference to Crete j and the jig we on 
tkefir nght wears. -iegenn clothing and tarries •< 

. iiiniian-siyle bud's head. J fit ft Dynasty,, e. !45D ttc. 

Greece until well into the Pharaonic period, 
although various economic and political links 
gradually developed over rhe centuries. IE the 
12th Dynasty (198.5-1795 tit:) rile Ton treasure 
shows Greek influence, but it was in the New 
Kingdom (1550—1069 lit:) that contacts become 
most clear, In Egyptian tombs of 1500-14*41 isc 
there are representations of cups of the type 
found jc Vapheio in mainland Greece, which 
were brought to'Thebes as tribute by Cretans. 
Paintings in the tomb of Senenmut fnvl) show 
not only a giant Vapheio cup but also a .mil 
headed rhyton, while Cretans are also shown in 
rhe tomb of Menkhepcmiseneb ('Jt 86), It may 
be that Cretans and other Greeks visited Egypt 
during this time and took away with diem 
notions of Egyptian architecture, since some 
Minoan frescos portray papyrus columns. The 
goddess tawerfi' was modified to lx: cot lie the 
so-called Cretan ‘genius’, losing her hippupota- 
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mm form until she more closely resembled a 
donkey. 1 hath, in bis baboon manifestation, 
was also imported into Crete. Similarly., 
Mycenaean pottery reached Egypt En the Ncw 
Kingdom, perhaps ns containers for a particu¬ 
lar valued commodity, and has been found in 
iai^ge quantities at sites such as El-ama rna. 
Cyprus was also important as a source of cop¬ 
per, imported as om- hide ingots. Certain resins 
may also have been imported from Cyprus (and 
elsewhere in Greece) and Cypriot pottery is 
also attested in Egypt, 

Psamtck t (66M10 rtc) allowed Greeks 
Inum Miletus to found a commercial centre at 
S \t rratls^ and under Ahmosc it (570-526 er:) 
their trade was limited to this city. The 
Egyptians levied a duty cm commerce there, 
and this was sent to the temple of Neith at 
SAis r 1 he city struck iis own coinage, the only 
type of coin known from Pharaonic Egypt. 

Mercenary soldiers, including some from 
the Mediterranean, had been used increasing¬ 
ly from the New kingdom, but by the kaite 
period (664-525 uc) Egypt had come to 
depend ever more heavily on Greek mercenary 
troops, who were settled in Memphis. The ris¬ 
ing power of PERSIA inevitably led to the con¬ 
quest of Egypt in 525 fle, making Egvpt a nat¬ 
ural ally of the Greek city-states. In 465 rc:, 
following the death of Xerxes i (486-T65 oc), 
there was a revolt by Psamtek of Sals, and with 
Athenian help he besieged the Persians at 
Memphis, although he was eventually killed in 
454 FR.: r Through the last decades of the fifth 
century bc, his supporters survived in the 
Delta marshes, retaining their contacts with 
Athens, It was at some time d it ring this period 
tliat the Greek historian ] UtRODOTUs made his 
visit to Egypt, recording recent political 
events and focal curiosities. 

In 465 ik: Darius n of Persia (424—165 ir:) 
died and in the following year Amyrtaios 
(464-599 nt:) seized power in Egypt, becoming 
the only ruler of the 2Hth Dynasty Egvpt had 
been drawn ever more into the Greek world, 
and Nepherites i (399-393 lit;) supported the 
Cypriots against the Persians. Later, revolts in 
Persia led Ibis (362—360 ir:) to attempt td 
regain those provinces that had been lost; in this 
campaign he depended heavily on the Greek 
mercenaries provided by I he Spartan king 
Agesilaus and the Athenian admiral Chabrias. 

I he power of the Greek mercenaries at this lime 
is indicated bv the fact that a subsequent revolt 
in favour of Neetanebo it (360-343 DC), nephew 
ofTeoSj succeeded primarily because of die sup- 
ptirt of Agesilaus. In 343 rst: the Persians 
attacked again, but the Greek mercenaries were 
once more disloyal, and Egypt fell. 

It was the coming of Macedonian Greeks 


under alexanpfr the tilt eat (532-323 ir:), 
ousting the Persians in 332 er,, that brought 
Egypt fully into the Hellenistic world. New 
cities such as alexamdrea and Ptolcmais were 
established and settled by Greeks, while the 
favi.'M REtiiON became an important agricul¬ 
tural centre. Greek was adopted as [lie official 
language, and numerous papyri of the period 
have been discovered at tiwriVNfaiLS and else¬ 
where. This mixing of Greeks and Egyptians 
led to new artistic developments, with tradi¬ 
tional subjects depicted in innovative ways, as 
in Lhe scenes from the tomb of kf.tosirls at 
Tuna el-Gebcl. 

The Greeks, and through them the 
Romans, held Egypt in high regard as a font of 
ancient wisdom, and in this wav Egvprian civ 
ilization exerted a strong influence on the 
Classical world, I lie ancient Greek fcniintx- 
Jigures, for example, derived their characteris¬ 
tic appearance from the Greeks' observation of 


Pkn $/Gimfk 

Egyptian statues. The mots of western civi¬ 
lization owe considerably more to Eg 1 , pi ihaii 
is commonly realized. 

I l.-j, 1 hlsskn, ‘Gricehen in AgypteiT, /. • •• '-'m 
tier Ag}>ptehgie in, ed. W. Helck. E. Otmand 
W, Westendijrf (Wiesbaden, 1977), S9S—i>. 

R J. K.fmh and R. Mi: ntt j r .tT.s, \fin ■>,11 
Jhmi second miUcftniiim Kgypt (A [jin;/.. i' 

A. K. Bowman, Egypt after the phtmwh 
(London, 1986). 

.V Lewis, Greeks ih Ptftlenuiic Egypt (OxEotxh 
1986), 

D, j, Thompson, Memphis tinder ihe Ptolemies 
(Princeton, 1988). 

Gurub {Medinet d-Ghurob; anc. Mi- wit) 
Settlement site at the southeastern end of die 
Fayum region, occupied from the early 18th 
Dynasty until at least the time of Rameses v 
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{1147-1143 ra:). Excavated between 18fiS Lind 
1920,. Gurob hits been idemilied with the town 
of Mi-wer, which was established by 
Thutmo.se Ell (1479-1425 ik:) as a royal HAKIM, 
and appeals to have flourished in [lie reign of 
Amenhotcp nr (1390-1352 nt:J, Flinders Petrie 
excavated part of the New Kingdom town, as 
well as a building identified as a temple, and 
cemeteries dating to the New Kingdom and 
the Ptolemaic period (332—30 m;). The work of 
subsequent British archaeologists concentrat¬ 
ed primarily on the cemeteries and temple, 
although \\. I. S. Loa l mentions the remains 
of a small INh Dynasty village close to a for¬ 
tified building, which may have been an early 
New Kingdom settlement similar to that 
beside the South Palace at deir el-hau,as. 

In IWa the town was examined by the 
German archaeologist Ludwig Bordiardt, 
who suggested that the main enclosure-wall 
contained not a temple - as Petrie had argued 
- but a late I 8rh-Dynasty palace and ha rim as 
well as the town iLself. More recently. Bam 
Kemp has synthesized the results of the vari 
ous excavations to construct an impression of 
the New Kingdom /taf/w-town which must 
have superseded the earlier village. The main 
town, contained within an enclosure wall and 
divided into three blocks (each with its own 
enclosure walls and gateways), appears to focus 
on a central limestone building, dating to the 
reign of Thutmose in, which was eventual!} 
dismantled hi Raineses. ii (1279—1213 rsc:). 

Many of the finds from the town are in the 
collection of the Petrie Museum, London, 
and have been catalogued in the course of a 
reassessment of the site as a whole. Il might be 
argued that i he combination of artefaetual 
material from town, temple and cemeteries 
constitutes a more representative set of evi- 
denec than the material at the bcttcr- 
docurncnted and better-preserved urban site 
of FiL-AMA rna, which includes very few arte¬ 
facts from funerary contexts. 

V\. M. E Petrie, A’f shun, Gitrvb and Ilaimra 
London, 1S90), 

—, Hhhuti, Kahun and Gurob (London, 1891), 

^ L S, 1 J)AT, On mb (London, I9Q5). 

L- Be m :i i ardt „ Der Pttrtmtknpfder h otiigin 7ejc: 

diugrefaingen der Denfsehcn Orienf-GeseUschtt/f in 

Tr.Ud- imartw \ (Leipzig, 1911). 

ti, Bria i os and R. Kngllbai! i i, Gawd* (London, 

3927). 

Kemp„ ‘The ha rim-palace at Medinet el- 
Ghurah\ ZAS 15(1978), 122 XL 
■ l J - Ihomas, Gttrnb: a ,\ esr> Kingdom two* 

2 veil fi;Warminster, 3 98 3), 
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hair 

The style, presence or absence of hair were all 
of great importance to the Egyptians, not only 
as a matter of personal appearance hut also as 
symbols or indications of status. The act of 
ritual humiliation and subjection was demon¬ 
strated b> the king's action of seizing his 
enemies by the hair before smiting them. 

The Egyptians took greai care of their hair, 
and were concerned to avoid greying and bald¬ 
ness, judging bom the survival of texts includ¬ 
ing remedies for these conditions, none of 
which seems likely to have been ven effective. 
Nevertheless, hair was usually washed and 
scented, and wealthy individuals employed 
hairdressers. The 11th-Dynasty sarcophagus 
of Queen Kawit from Deir d-Bahri (r.2f)40 Ik;' 
now in the Egyptian .Museum, Cairo) shows 
such a hairdresser at work. Children wore 



their hair at the side of the head sometimes as 
one or two tresses or a plait, and were other¬ 
wise shaven. This characteristic smiu.oo: or 
yolhi was regularly depicted, even in the por¬ 
trayals of deities such as the infant itORts 
(Harpoerates). 

Hair-pieces in the form of false plaits and 
curls were sometimes added to the existing 
hair, even in the ease of relatively pool' indi¬ 
viduals. One of the slain soldiers of 
Mentuhoiep it (2055—2(104 UC) buried at Deir 
d-Bahri was found to be wearing a hair piece 
of this type. More common, however, were full 
wigs, which were not confined to those who 
had lost their hair hut served as a regular item 
of dress for the elite, as in eighteenth-century 
Europe. 

Many Egyptian wigs were extremely com¬ 
plex and arranged into careful plaits and 
strands. Women often wore ven long, heavy 
wigs and these were considered to add to their 


sexuality. Men generally wore shorter wigs 
than women, although their styles were some¬ 
times even more elaborate. Wigs were worn on 
public occasions and at banquets, and, like 



AJXWe Elaborate mg made from about 120,006 
hitman hairs . It consist* of a mart ofligbt-taftwn'd 
curls/in tup of pfate, designed to alhm vuntihtluni. 
and >nmid prtthably have been sna'a an a festive 
occasion, \ nr kingdom, from Dei? ei-Medina, 
ft, SO.? an. (t:\2S00) 

i ..KIT Detailfhm the re iiefdceo ra (in n of the 
nareopfiagns of Queen Kami fit mfeafNehhepetrn 
. Mentuhoiep tt, sit asm having her hair arranged by 
a servant, / Ith Dynasty^ c. 20SS-200-i ftt; y },, of 
entire so fcophagus 2. 6 2 m (r: j je4?397) 

hair, would often have been scented (see 
incense). In 1974 a team of Polish archaeolo¬ 
gists discovered the remains of a wig-maker’s 
workshop dating to the Middle and New 
Kingdoms in a rocky cleft at Deir d-Bahri. 
The objects included a sack and jars contain¬ 
ing hair, as well as a model head with the out¬ 
line of the wig’s attachments. 

Wigs were usually made of genuine human 
hair, although vegetable fibres were sometimes 
used for padding beneath the surface. Date 
palm is known to have been used for this pur¬ 
pose in the 21st Dynasty (1069-945 ik.). Two 
R oman wigs made entirely of grass have also 
survived, but the use of this material seems to 
have been wholly exceptional. Contrary to 
persistent references in the archaeological lit¬ 
erature, there is no evidence for the use of 
wool or other animal hair in wigs. 

From at least as early as the New Kingdom, 
the heads of PRIESTS were completely shaven 
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during their period of office,, to signify their 
subservience to the deity, and to reinforce 
their cleanliness, according to Lhe Greek histo¬ 
rian Herodotus. Times of mourning were 
often market! by throwing ashes or dirt over 
the head, and sometimes even removing locks 
of ha in The hieroglyphic determinative sign 
for mourning consists of three locks of hair, 
perhaps alluding in the myth of Isis cutting off 
one of her locks as a symbol of her grief for 
Osiris, an act hinted at in Papyrus Kamesseum 
\t and described in detail by the Greek writer 
Plutarch (c..\n 4M26). 

II L \5KOWSKA-Ku 5KTAI 'On atelier dc 
perruquerier a Deir cl-Bahari 1 , ET 10 
83-120. 

G- Pcjsj-:n]JI > l La legendede la tressc d 1 14 arbor’, 
Egyptnfogleal studies i in humr of R. 1. Parker, cd . 
L. H. Leski> (Hanover and London, 1986), 
i 11-17. 

j. F Linn rep, 'A tale of hair, wigs an d lice', 
Egyptian arihist'ohg}! 5 (1994), 31-3. 

—, 'Hair and wigs', A talent Egyptian male rink 
ani teekmhgy, ed. P.T. Nicholson and I. Shaw 
(Cambridge, 2000). 

Hapy (baboon-god) s& elvnopic jars 

Hapy (god of the inundation J 
The Egyptians made an important distinction 
between tile Nile itself which was simply 
known as iterm. bhe rivet' — and the Nile inl^- 
IJATION, which they deified in the form uf 
I Iapy, He was usually represented as a pot¬ 
bellied bearded man with pendulous breasts 
and a headdress formed of aquatic plants. 
These attributes were designed to stress his 
fertility and fecundity; and in this sense he was 
interchangeable with a number of other 
'fecundity figures' whose depictions draw on 
the same reservoir of characteristics. It has 
also been suggested that the androgynous fea¬ 
tures of lhe pharaoh vu ie\ ati-,\ (l 352-133b 
DC) and, to some extent, uii-.Miana j nr 
(1390-1352 lit.) - may reflect a similar desire 
lo present an image of the body that drew on 
both male and female aspects of fertility. 

Hapy’s major cult centres were at gebet. ee- 
si! siiA and WttA\, where he was thought to 
dwell in the caverns among the rocks of the 
first cataract. The lower registers of many tem¬ 
ple walls* from the 5th-Dynasty mortuary 
temple of Sahura (2487-2475 uc) at Ant her, to 
the Greco-Roman temple of Horus and Sobck 
at ecom oMuo, were decorated with depictions 
of processional fecundity figures bearing trays 
of offerings. From the 19th Dynasty 
(1295—1186 hc) onwards there were occasion - 
ally reliefs portraying two fecundity figures, 
one wearing the papyrus of Lower Egypt and 
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Quartzite statue of the inttmkluw-god lhspy. 
i/iwffl with ihe_ faciu / features ofOsorknu t, whose 
son, She shorn/ it. is depleted in relief on the left side 
of the statue. 22nd Dynasty, c.910 sc. it. 2.2 rn 
(m8). 


the other wearing the Upper Egyptian lotus, 
in the act of binding together the wind-pipe 
hieroglyph {satin) signifying the unity of the 
southern and northern halves of Egypt. 

D. Bonne.-w, Po true dit Ail, divinite eyypdemte a 
trovers mi He an s d'hisiotre (232 or. 64/ up. j.c) 

( Paris, 1964). 

J, lii.iNf.s, Fecundity figures; Egyptian 
penuimjieuiinns and the kouology of c t genre 
(War minster, 1985). 

D. va?v her l J i. ',s, L'hyume it la erne fu A si. 2 vok 
(Leiden, 1986). 

harim (Egyptian ipet, per-khener) 

Term used by Egyptologists to describe an 
administrative institution connected with 
royal women and probably attached to 
Pharaonic palaces and villas during the New 
kingdom. However, the use of this evocative 
term in the ancient Egyptian context is cor¬ 


iiarjm 


fusing both because it had none of the erotic 
connotations of the Ottoman harim and 
because the texts and archaeological iemains 
arc difficult to reconcile. 

On the one hand, the surviving texts 
describe an important economic institution 
supported from taxation, and receiving regu¬ 
lar supplies of rations, and on the other hand 
[ hc a tchaeulogi cal remains at GL Kt >n a i\ | U1 r _ 
ly identified as the remains of an independent 
establishment relating to royal women (a 
Vwrfw-palace*), founded in the reign of 
Thutmose JIJ (1479-1425 itc.) and occupied 
throughout the rest of the 18th Dynast The 
inscriptions on stelae, papyri and varimt,-. other 
inscribed artefacts from the main buildings at 
the site repeatedly include the titles of olliciah 
connected with the royal harim (or perM Inner) 
of Mi-wer, There was evidently a similar 
establishment at mkmpjuS, but that site has mu 
survived. 

\lthough other hit rims have in the past txien 
identified among the remains at such sites as 
MAEK.ATA and EI.-AMARNA, which incorporated 
the palaces of Amcnhotep III (I39f)-1552 lit.) 
and Akhenaten (1352-1336 bc) rcspeciiveh, 
they are unlikely to have had any connection 
with the harim described in the tests and usu¬ 
ally in fact derive more from the iniaginatrons 
of the excavators than from any hard evidence 
(although lhe so-called North Palace at d- 
Amarna, which ironically was not idem red as 
a harim by its excavators, bears some eumpari- 
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Copy of n relief shiupmg Ru meres tit with one <d the 
princesses in his harim. Eastern Gate. Mefmet 
Hahn. 

sou with the buildings at Gurob) v- I . ; iie 
textual version of the institution is con. ■. rued, 
the women are said to have undertaken -.iscb 
tasks as the weaving of linen (an acth ily thiit |!i 
well attested at Gurob). The ha not was admin¬ 
istered by such male officials as tax-collectors 
and scribes, whose titles have been p reserved 
on numerous surviving documents. 

When the pharaoh took a new wife 

















Hj\rp o<r\ii;s 


HAT-MEHIT 


concubine she was added to the hat im y u ton et 
with her entourage of maidservants, so that, as 
time went by, literally dozens of women might 
be attached! to it. Children, including occa¬ 
sional young foreign captives, were brought up 
in the royal harm, a practice that may have 
fostered the Biblical story of Muses. Given the 
details of the Moses narrative, it is perhaps not 
surprising to find that the women of the ha rim 
pccasionalh became involved in political 
intrigue. From the Turin Judicial Papyrus it is 
known that Tiy, a wife of Rameses ill 
(1184—1153 use.;), plotted with other women 
and some of the male officials to overthrow 
him in favour of her son. In the event the |>1 ol 
was discovered and Lhe prince was forced to 
commit suicide, along with several of the other 
conspirators, although the fdLe tifTiy and the 
other women is not known. 

A- Dr. Ik ok, The judicial papyrus of"Turin', 

152 64. 

E, Rj'Iskk, Der Hmgl&hc /farhn ini alien igyplctf 
und seine leiwultmig (Vienna, 1972} | reviewed by 
B. j r Kemp, JEA 62 (1976), 191-21 
II. J. krvip, The harim-palacc aL Medina cl- 
Cihunb', ZAS 15 (1.978), U2■ -33, 

O. ‘The term fair, “harem" or “musical 

performers”?", Studies in tittrietil Egypt, the 
Aegean and tin' Sudan, ed. VV. K. Simpson and 
W M. Davis (Boston, 1981), 137-45. 

G, Rn:u\s, ff lumen m ancient Egypt (London, 
1993), 33-40. 

Harpocrates mv iKjtti s 

Harsomtus see i tonus 

Hath or 

Important bovine goddess worshipped in 
three forms: as a woman with the ears of’ a 
cow, as a cow, and as a woman wearing a head¬ 
dress consisting of a wig, horns and sun disc. 
Her associations and cult centres were among 
the most numerous and diverse of any of the 
Egyptian deities. In her vengeful aspect she 
sometimes also shared lhe leonine form of the 
goddess si;kJi.Mt-:r, and in tilts guise she was 
regarded as one of the ‘ey es" of the sun-god r a. 
She was also described as ‘lady r>l the sky", anil 
her role as the daughter of ft.\ was reinforced 
in the temple of 11DRL s at lit >h by references to 
her marriage to Horus of Edfu, a falcon-god 
associated with the heavens. 

I hi? literal meaning of her name was 'house 
of I lotus', and was written in the form of a fal¬ 
con contained within a hieroglyph represem- 
,t] p a rectangular building. Since the pharaoh 
was identified with Horns, Hathnr was corre¬ 
spondingly regarded as the divine mother of 
each reigning king, and one of the royal titles 


was "son of Hathor'. Her role as royal mother 
ix well illustrated by a statue of Hathor in the 
form of a cow suckling the pharaoh 
Amenhulep n (1427-141)0 m\) from a chapel at 
UKik pi.-BAJlRt (now in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo). The king, however, was also regularly 
described as the son of l,sis, who appears to 
have usurped Hathor's role when the legend of 
Isis, su m and ossri.s was conflated with that of 
the birth of Horus. 

In one myth Hathor was said to have been 
sent to destroy humanity (see i:\i: of iia), but 



Faience sistnnn decorated with thejhee aj the 
goddess I huh nr, with can*. V tars and distinctive 
curlingmig. 26th Dynasty, after 600 HC. ft: t3-f JW) 

she was more usually associated with such 
pleasurable aspects of life as MKXL.AI JTY t joy 
ant! .MUSIC. Her connection with music was 
particularly represented by the sistrl m, cere¬ 
monial examples of w hich were often endowed 
with Hathor heads, sometimes surmounted by 
a \\os, and frequently shaken by the priest¬ 
esses of lhe cult of Hathor. She was also regu¬ 
larly portrayed on the metierl counterpoise 
attached to necklaces, 

In her funerary aspect, most notably at 
western Thebes, she was known as ‘lady of the 
West" or ‘lady of the western mountain". Each 
evening site was considered to receive the set¬ 


ting sun, which she then protected until 
morning. The dying therefore desired to be in 
the following of Hathor' so that they would 
enjoy similar protection in the netherworld. 
I laihor was also one of the deities who was 
thought to be able to determine the destinies 
of newborn children. 

She was the goddess most often associated 
with the desert and foreign countries, and as 
such was worshipped as lady of BYUIjws' At 
the TLRcg cn.si: mines of Sera bit el-khadim in 
Sinai a temple was built to her in her role as 
‘lady of turquoise". By extension she was also 
known as ‘lady of i .uiL\t:i2 (the latter being an 
artificial substance designed to imitate certain 
precious stones). 

The city of Memphis wax an important 
centre of Hathor worship, and she was 
described there as lady of the sycamore', but 
from as early as the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 
Ur.) her principal cult centre was it pimikka, 
where a temple of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods dedicated to the triad of Hathor, 
Horus and I In is still preserved (on the site of 
an earlier foundation). The sanatorium associ¬ 
ated with this temple probably relates to the 
Ilea Ling properties that were associated with 
the goddess because of the myth in which she 
restored the sight of Horus after his eye had 
been put out by Seth. 

S, Ai.la.vi, Beiimgc zitm Hatharhuh (bis zunt End? 
iies .MR) (Berlin, 1963). 

P. Hi'Rciiain, Hathor Qmitirifhits (Istanbul, 1972). 
S. Qt lit Rig Ancient Egyptian religion (London, 

1992) , 126-30. 

G, Pino j, f at nr fijjcmtgs f» Hathnr (Oxford, 

1993) . 

Hat-Mehit 

Fish-goddess of the Delta, who served ax the 
symbol of the sixteenth nomc of Lower Egypt, 
the capital of which was the city of \ii:\Dt.s, 
her principal cult centre. Her worship at 
Mendes became less important with the rise of 
the rain-god Bancbdjedct, who came to be 
regarded as her consort. She was usually rep¬ 
resented either ax a Nile carp {Lepidntiis} or as 
a woman with a i--i.hu emblem (once miside.iti¬ 
lled as a dolphin) on her head. 

Hatnub 

‘Egyptian alabaster' (travertine) quarries and 
associated seasonally occupied workers’ settle¬ 
ment in the Eastern Desert, about 65 km 
southeast ol modern el-Mima. The pottery, 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and hieratic graffiti 
ai i he site show that it was in use intermitu-nt- 
ly from at least as early as the reign of Khufu 
until the Roman period (r.2589 isr ai i 3(K)). 
'["lie 11atiit]b quarry settlements, associated 
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HATSHEPSUT 



f ifip aj the Old Kingdom travertine quarry at 
Hat nub. (lshau) 

with three principal quarries, like those associ¬ 
ated with gold mines in the Wadi Hammamat 
and elsewhere, are characterised by drvstone 
windbreaks, roads, causeways, cairns and 
stone alignments. 

G. W I-rau*, ‘Hai-Nub\ PS BA 16 (1894), 
73-82, 

R. Anti-tics, Die bekeumchriften zon Hainnh 
(Leipzig, 1928). 

I. M. E. Si i m h \\ surrey at HatiiuhV-JWririj' 
reports in, ed. B. J. Kemp (London, 1986), 

lay—212. 

Hatshepsut (1473-1458 bc) 

Daughter of iiiLtuosf; i (1504-1492 nr:) and 
Queen \i i.mose neffxt'AKI, who was married eo 
her half-brother Thutmose ai (1492-1479 nr:), 
the son of a secondary wife, perhaps in order 
lo strengthen his claim to the throne. She had 
a daughter, Nefcrura, by Thutmose H, but the 
heir to the throne, the future Thutmose m was 
The son of one of Thutmose n 5 s Concubines. 
Since Thutmose nr (1479-1425 ik:), was the 
only male chi hi, he was married to his half- 
sister Noferura in order Co reinforce his posi¬ 
tion. Because Thutmose in was still young 
when his father died, Haishepsut was appoint¬ 
ed regent, and she took the further step of 
having herself crowned king, allowing her lu 
continue to enjoy a long czdrjtuincy w ith the 
young Thutmose, thus effectively blocking 
him from lull power. In this she appears Co 
have had the support of Che priests of Amun, 
and some of ibe reliefs in her mortuary temple 
at unit el-iwhr] reinforced her claim bv 
cmphdsizing her divine birth, the result of a 


union between Amun and her mother Queen 
.'Vhmose. She was probably never the chosen 
heir of her father Thutmose i, although she 
claimed to have been given the kingship dur¬ 
ing her father's lifetime. It is likely, however, 
that these reliefs and inscription# Concerning 
her legitimacy were simply part of the usual 
paraphernalia of ki.NG.Si up rather than self- 
conscious propaganda on her part. 

During her reign there was renewed build- 



Relkf block from the Red Guipei ofHmkepsul at 
Kurank, showing the quern performing a religious 
ceremony ammted r nth the kingship, 18th Dynasty, 
*1.1476 SQ qttMiziic, (GAAffAM tfASSfSO\) 


_ _ HAT SHEPsn T 

mg activity at Thebes and ekewhen, j n 
which she was assisted by sesbwiui; archk 
tect, chief courtier and tutor to \eti -m-■ | t 
is possible chat his political skills had a3readv 
helped to gain I-latshepsut her elevated posi¬ 
tion. Her temple at Deir el-tiahri, influenced 
by the earlier temple of Nebhepetxa s (J . N _ 
tlhotep II (2055—2004 bc), was the ri nt . s1 [sf 
her buildings. Here she recorded writer 
aspects of her reign, most notably her iradinu 
expeditions to ruxr, imiuis and siv.i , Ki .\\ 
as Che transport of two enormous granite 
obelisks from the quarries at Aswan pi ihf 
temple of AmurnRa at karnak. It ha\. in the 
pasc, been suggested thai che reign of 
Hatshepsut was an unusually peaceful period 
in Egyptian history, buc evidence has radu- 
allv emerged for the continued dispatch of 
military expeditions during her reign, ivspke¬ 
ttle apparent emphasis on trade in the reliefs 
at Deir el-Rahrr 

Her monuments ai Deir el-Bahri and else¬ 
where frequently show her in kingly costume, 
including i he royal beard, and they often refer 
to her with masculine pronouns and adjectives 
as though she were male (although, once 
again, it is likely that this was simply a rase of 
adhering to the accepted decorum of h ngship 
rather Ciian deliberate deception), In practice, 
there must have been some sense of conflict 
between her sex and the masculine rok I the 
pharaoh, buL only the occasional gramnmiicaE 
slips in the texts (and, more importantly, the 
posthumous attempts to remove her name 
from monuments) have survived as indications 
of such feelings of inappropriateness 

When Thutmose mi reached maturity, he 
eventually became stile ruler, but it is by no 
means clear whether I latshepsut simp • died 
or was forcibly removed from power. It has 
been argued that the apparent disappearance 
both of Nefefura and Senenmur (wlto is not 
attested after Thutmose ill’s nineteenth icgnal 
year) may perhaps have eased the trail tier of 
power. It used to he thought that Tin unose 
immediately set about removing In:-, step¬ 
mother^ name from her monuments, as retri¬ 
bution for her seizure of power, bui ii now 
known that these defacements did inn take 
place until much later in bis reign. 'Inn re¬ 
dating perhaps calls into question the motive 
of pure vengeance or anger, as oppose* to a 
feeling that her reign had simply been con¬ 
trary tti tradition. On the other hand m two 
massive obelisks at Kamak appear to have 
been deliberately concealed behind masonry, 
and her name was among those omitted Iron* 
subsequent kr\'cj lists. 

She had prepared a tomb for herself iri the 
Valley of die Kings (kv 20), which was dLscov— 
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HMVARA 


HAWARA 


crci.t by Howard Carter in 1903, There is nu 
evidence that k\ 20 was ever used for her bur¬ 
ial, although it contained an empty quartzite 
sarcophagus originally intended lor Thutmost? 

E (non- in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), 
Shi may have been laid to rest in an earlier 
tomb, the so-called 'south tomb' in the Wadi 
SikkctTaqa el-Zeld in the dills to the south of 
Deir el-Bahri, which had been constructed 
before her rise to the throne, 

H. Carter and 1 M. D wires. The tomb of 
Hfoihtipthu (London, 1906), 

H, Carter, W loittb prepared for Queen 
Haishcpsuit and other recent discoveries at 
Thebes’, JE. \ 4(1917), 107-18. 

W. F. Eixif.rton, The Thutnwsid mcxe&sim 

(Chicago, 193d), 

P. Dor.man. The mtimimertts of Setiemmil 
(London, 1988). 

P. Dek Mym-eimm and C. E. LotltKN, ‘New 
light on the rccarved sarcophagus of 
Hatshcpsut and Th utmost I in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Bcston\ JEJ 79 (1994), 121-56, 
j. TV! .1 j|-.si i.'i , Hdh-htrpiiif: the female pharaoh 
(I hrmunds worth, 1996). 

Hawara 

Royal necropolis in the southeastern Fayum 
region, Ehe most important element of which 
was the pyramid complex til" amknemiiat hi 



Piau of the pyramid complex of-imnewhat tit at 
Hawtira. 



AitovF. I iem of the pyramid at Ua warn, (i. sum') 


ttjf.il rt* Mummy case ttf Ariemidorus t incorporating 
ati tticamtic portrait nj the demited. Rowan 
period, early 2nd cent my it), painted and gilded 
stucco. from Ha warn , it. 1.67 m. (ei21810) 

(1855-1808 uc:>. The mortuary temple con¬ 
structed immediately to the south of the pyra¬ 
mid was known to Classical authors as the 
‘Labyrinth". It was visited by the Greek histo¬ 
rian Herodotus, who described a complex of 
three thousand rooms connected by winding 
passages. The site subsequently became part 
of tltc itinerary of Greek and Roman trav¬ 
ellers, Although only a few traces of the mor¬ 
tuary temple have survived, it has been sug¬ 
gested that it may originally have had some 
similarities to the complex surrounding the 
Step Pyramid of Djcser (2667—2048 hi:) at 
samara. Hawara was first identified by 
Lepsius in 1843 and later excavated by 
Flinders Petrie in 1889-9 and 1910-1L In the 
vicinity of 11 a wary Petrie also discovered a 
cemetery incorporating a number of Fayum 
mummy-portraits executed in encalstic or 
tempera and dating to the Roman period 
(30 rtL-AEJ 395). 

W, M. F, PETRIE, flairaia, Buihmn ami Acs-inne 
(London, 1889). 

—, Ktihim. Giirob nnd Homitm (London, 1890). 
W. M, !■’ Pkthiln G. A. Wainwrjght and 
E. Mace ay, J'/ie Labyrinth* Gerzch ami 
Mttzguneh (I Aindnn, 1912). 

A. B. Lions, ‘The Egyptian Labyrinth', JR ! 56 
(1970), 8 l-l 00. 

D. Arnold, ’ITas Labyrinth und seineVorhilder\ 
MD. II A'3 5 (1979), 1-9. 
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haw aulsij, p:l- 


h!>art 


Hawawisii, el~ see akiimjm 

hawk see faujon 

headdresses 

The insignia and regalia of Egyptian rulers 
and denies included a wide variety of head¬ 
dresses, The pharaoh invariably wore headgear 
of sonic kind, ranging from the double crown 
to the simple tieme$ headclotb {see citowvs \\n 
fttttAL RIvGUJA). 

The deities' headdresses were often 
extremely distinctive, and from an 
Egyptological point of view often serve as the 
principal due to the identity of the deity con¬ 
cerned. Occasionally such attributes as the 
headdress are transferred from tine deity to 
another in order to reflect the adoption of par¬ 
ticular characteristics. '[’he commonest head¬ 
dresses are listed below: 

Amjcaitct (personification of the West): standard 
surmounted by a feather and bird. 


Amun: crown with two tall plumes, also combined 
with a sun disc, 

Anuket: crown or cap of Feathers. 

Alum: double ctowu of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Gch: cither a goose or the crown ol Lower Egypt 
combined with the a^/crown, 

Ha {god of the Western Desert ): the hieroglyph 
for desert or bills. 

Hathor: cow’s hums and solar disc. 

Heb: notched palm frond. 

Homs: double crown or triple ff/t/crown. 

Iabet (personification uf the East): spear standard. 
Isis: the hieroglyphic sign lur ihmnc, a pair of 
cow Is horns and a solar disc, or a vulture 
headdress. 

Rhons: lunar disc and crescent, 

-\laat: Feather. 

Min: double-plumed crown with ribbon or 
streamer hanging from the back. 

Vltii: vulture headdress sometimes sur mourned 
by double crown, 

Neierlem: lotus flower.. 


With; shield with two crossed arrow's arid n 
of Lower Egypt. 

Xekhbet: vulture headdresttor crown off pp^ r 
Egypt. 

Xephthys: hierogly phs denoting ‘mistress trf thte 
house 1 , consisting of a rectangle surmounted lv, ;1 
basket shape. 

Nut: ceramic vessel. 

Osiris: r/h/crown. 

Ptah: skull-cap, 

Satem white crown with antelope horns. 

Kerket: scorpion. 

Seshat: star of live or seven points. 

Slut: ostrich Feather. 

Wasct/W usrel {goddess of the'Theban nome) w ■,> 
.scJTTRf, with a ribbon, placed above the 
hieroglyphic .sign for nome {a field marked <mt 
with irrigation channels). 

heart 

To the Egyptians the heart {ftuly or //>]. ::ihcr 
than the brain, was regarded as the source of 
human wisdom and the centre of the emotions 
and memory. Its function in the circulation of 
the blood was not understood, although one 
religious treatise states that the movement of 
all parts of the body was determined by the 
heart. Because of its supposed links with intel¬ 
lect, personality and memory, it was eimtid- 
ered to he the must important of the internal 
organs. 

Since it was felt that the heart could reveal 
a person's true character, even after dc-.nh, it 
was left in the body during ulmviii k u 
and if accidentally removed would lx- sewn 
hack imo place. There was some concert that 
the heart might testify against its owner and so 
condemn him or her at the judgement; in 
order to prevent this, a heart st.uuu \v;b . om- 
monly wrapped within the bandages. I he 
inscription on this scarab usually consisted of 
Chapter 31) from the ihkjl or Tilt, or v ‘ l D 
my heart which J had from my mother; ' ! iny 
heart which I had upon earth, do mu n - up 
against me as a witness in the presence ui die 
lord of things; do not speak against me con¬ 
cerning what J have done, do not bring up any - 
thing against me in the presence of the great 
god of the west 

In the portrayal of the final judgenu. ii a 
popular vignette in copies of the Book "i die 
Dead - the heart of the deceased was si * own 
being weighed against the teat her ot vs v.vi i die 
symbol of universal truth and harmony 1. 15 ^1 
the god Amibis was sometimes to tu: seen 
adjusting the balance slightly in favour n die 
deceased to ensure a safe entry imo the i rider- 
world. The heart was thought to be given hack 
to the deceased in the afterlife; Chapter '' 
of the Book of the Dead were thei Horc 
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HEH 


HEIRESS THEORY 


A sekclivn of heart scant fa and amulets: top left 
grft'h faience sairnb inscribed with Chapter 30 a nf 
the flunk af the Dead, 3 rd Intermediate Period, 

6 7 cm, (h, tbfdfl 7) r it>i ] rigi it steatite, very flat, 
human-headed heart miruh inscribed mi the 
underside with Chapter 3Gp of I he Bwk ij the 
Dead for the montan Isis, Men* A ingdam, l 6,8 cm. 
(ea3&&73) hej itijm i _n i green-glazed steatite 
scarab inkid tnhh cornelian and (due glass. The 
underside hears Chapter 30it f f the Bmh of the 
Dead. Ac ip Kingdom, L 4.3 an. {£ t66SN) 
noi 'rnM { i-xrm ptdychr&me glass heart amulet 
with slightly annex-fares. IHth Dynasty, 
it. 2.1 cm. ( li 29263 / uuTnw kec.si i'J light 
turqp.aise-hlue glass, jlat-baeked, comex-jiteed 
heart. Aar Kingdom, H. 2.0 cm. (r. tS12S) 


intended to ensure that the heart was restored 
and eon Id not be removed. 

pom the New Kingdom (1550-1069 ltc) 
onwards, 'heart amulets', taking the form of a 
vase with lug handles (perhaps representing the 
blood vessels), w ere introduced into the funer¬ 
ary equipment. The heading of Chapter 29b in 
the JtiuL of the Dead stated ihat such amulets 
should be made oischeret stone (cornelian), but 
there are many surviving examples which arc 
made front other materials, such as glass. 

R, Cl F u i.km.k. The ancient Egyptian limit uj 
the Dead , ed. C. Andrews (London, 1672), 52-6. 
C. Andrew s, 4i nnkts nf ancient Egypt (London, 
1964), 72-1 


Heli 

Got of infinity, usually represented as a kneel¬ 
ing man either holding a notched palm-rib 
(hieroglyphic symbol for 'year') in each hand or 
wearing a palm-rib on his head. Occasionally 
he is also shown carrying an wan sign over 
his arm. The primary meaning of the term 
heh was 'millions', but he was transformed 
into the god ol eternal life by such symbolic 
associations with the concepts of 'year' and 
life. His image was consequently incorpo¬ 
rated into royal iconography as a means of 
ensuring the king's longevity, With typical 
Egyptian attention to duai.ita, the alternative 
word for eternity, diet, was represented as a 
female deity. 

Along with his consort Hauhei, Heh was 
also one of the nuDOAh, a group of eight 
primeval deities whose main cub centre was at 
Ml&vfomi.is The motif of Heh was 

often incorporated into the decoration ot royal 
regalia as a means of ensuring longevity. Heh 
was also connected with the myth of the 
'celestial onv\ who was said to have been sup¬ 
ported by a group of eight 11 eh deities; in the 





Lid fij'n mirror- ease from the iamb <f 
Tutankhanmn, hearing n figure tj the gad Heh, 
tt. 27 cm. fa. into \u 271c-tk tnttwitn ecu 
rja tt i its > or ritt: ewmnt t\.mn tf) 

same way, l fell is often represented as holding 
up the soi.ak JiAKk and finally lifting it back 
into the heavens at the end of its voyage 
through the netherworld. 

II. Ai.TI-.wsl I.LKK, £ I Icli’> L'XiL'un dec. igyphdogie II. 



ed, \Y. I trick, L. Otto and YY. Wcstendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1977), 1082 4. 

J. V. I JoittFuni i s,"[ leh, Parreichen des', Levikun 
tier- Igyptal&gie u, ed. W. 3 kick, E. Orm and 
W. Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1977), 10&T-6. 

heiress theory see vjimosi; \m:irnw and 

Eg. KI-.NS 

Heka see mate: 

Hftket (Hcqat) 

Goddess represented in tile Form of a frog, a 
ivpical primordial creature which, at certain 
times of the year, was observed to emerge from 
the Nile, apparently reborn and thus perhaps 
emphasizing the coming ol new file. She is 
first a nested in the P* ii vuirums where she is 
said to have assisted in the journey of the dead 
king to the sky. The remains of a temple of 
Hckei have been excavated at f^Lis, and in the 
tomb of rt-.rusmis O’JEM) nr;) at Tuna el-Gebcl 
there is a text dealing with a procession in her 
honour, in which she requests that her temple 
at I ler-wer (a still-unlocated site) be restored 
and protected from the inundation. 

I leket's strongest association was with 
childbirth, particularly the final stages of 
labour. During the Middle Kingdom 
(2055—165(1 ic), she was depicted or named 
on sLicit magical artefacts as ivory daggers 







HELIACAL RISING 


HERlHoft 


and dappers, in her role as protector of the 
household and guardian of pregnant women: 
The term 'servant of Hcket’ may have been 
applied to mid wives. Just as the ram-god 
Ki-TN'L'M was considered to have been respon¬ 
sible for fashioning rhe first humans on a pot¬ 
ter’s wheel, so Hckel was portrayed as his 



Dwrite-giitm uftiuki in iiteform oj the frog- 
gmlties* Heki't. Sar Kingdom-3rd Intermediate 
Period it- 1-4 cm. 

female complement in lhaL she was credited 
with fashioning the child in the womb and 
giving it life. 

Although amulets of I-ieket were less popu¬ 
lar than those of ms or TAWERET, they arc not 
uncommon, even during the reign of akiien- 
ATKN (1352—1336 at:), when many other tradi¬ 
tional cults were prescribed. Her life-giving 
powers associated her with the myths sur¬ 
rounding OSIRIS, the god of the dead, and in 
this capacity she was depicted as receiving 
offerings from Sety ! (1294—1279 im .> in Ins 
temple at Abydos. 

C. Am iRi-Vi v. Amulets of undent Egypt (London, 
1994), 63. 

heliacal rising see and snmiic 
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Heliopolis (Tell 1 lisn; unc. lunu, On) 

One of the most important cull-centres of Lhc 
Pharaonic period and the site of the first 
known sun temple, dedicated lo ihe god Ra¬ 
id orakhty (see ra), which was probably first 
constructed in the early Old Kingdom (r.2600 
istAlthough little remains of the site now, its 
importance in the Pharaonic period was such 
that ut.MAVi was sometimes described as the 
'southern I Idiopolis’. 

The 5th-Dynasly sun temple of Nyuserra 
(2443-2421 lki) at aihl gi;hah is thought to 
have been muddled on the prototypical 
Heliopolitan sun-temple complex. Because a 
great deal of the original temple at Heliopolis 
is now buried beneath the northwestern sub¬ 
urb of Cairo, the only significant monument 
still standing in situ is a pink granite obelisk 
dating to the time of Scnusrel l (1965-1920 
in:). There are a number of surviving monu¬ 
ments and Fragments of relief from Heliopolis 


that have been moved elsewhere, including the 
obelisks re-erected in New York and London, 
which both date to the reign of Thutmosc It 

(1479-1425 m:). 

The site also incorporates a Predynaslic 
cemetery and the tombs of the chief priests ef 
Heliopolis during the bth Dynasty (2345-21 SI 
Lsc:). In an area now known as Arab el-Tawil 
there was a necropolis of sacred m\ia is bulls 
of the Ramcssidc period (1295—1069 lie). 

W. M. F. Petrif. and E. Mu;kAt, lle/iopotu, Kafr 
Aitimar and Shurafit (London, 1915). 

L. Hvitwui, 'Akhenaten in Heliopolis', Festsehrifi 
Ricke: Beifrage zitc. igypiisek en Bit uft>rwhang mnf 
. therttmskmde V2 (Cai ro, 1 97 1 ), 3 5-45. 

I 7 On so vo, The pvaiyiutsik cemetery at HdiopiAri 
(Giiro, 1988). 

Hetiat set a ii ki: r 


Herakleopolis Magna (Ihrmaya el-Medina 
anc. Henen-nesw) 

Site located 15 km to the west of modern Beni 
Suef, which reached its peak as the capital of 
the 9tll and l(hh Dynasties during the First 
Intermediate Period (2181—2055 IK;). It was 
renamed Herakleopolis Magna in the 
Ptolemaic period (332-30 Jit:), when the 
Greeks identified the local deity, a ram-god 
called MlvRY-SllEP, with their own god Heraklei. 
l hc surviving remains include two Pharaonic 
temples, one of which was dedicated to 
Heryshef, and the nearby necropolis of 



Granite column ipiifia 
pahn-ieaj 'capita^ from 
ike temple of Hay.skef at 
/1 erakteoptrih . Mtfgna. 
Reign of Ratnescf u 
c. 1250 nr, il 528 m. 
fell 123) 


.SedmcnL d-Gebel, which incorporates g 
cemetery of the First Intermediate Period and 
rock-tombs of the Ptolemaic and Roman peri¬ 
ods (332 in — m i 395). The main tempi. ,,f 
Heryshet" was founded at least as early n- r nc 
.Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 He) and sign:15- 
cantly enlarged during the reign of Ramises n 
(1279-1213 itc), when a ffAti was 

constructed. 

The site also flourished during the Third 
Intermediate Period (1(169-747 Be;), and -he 
surviving remains of this date include a ceme¬ 
tery, a large temple and part of the sertlemcm. 
When the temple was excavated by a Spanish 
Learn during the 1980b, the finds included a 
libation altar and a pair of inlaid eyes thought 
to derive from a cult statue. The same mam 
has also excavated parts of the hirst 
Intermediate Period and Third Intermediate 
Period cemeteries. 

E. X w iu,i^ Uiitos i-t Medhsek { Hem dev [win. 
Vltignst) (London, !8 E J4). 

W. M. 11 Petrie, Ehnasys. 1904 (London, 1965 1 . 

J. ^Rapport prelim injure sur Its fouillix 

d’lleraklcopolis (1968)', Oriens. iniiquus 15 
(1974), 299-316. 

J- Pojan and M, Peree-Dif, Travsutx reccnts Jl- 
ia mission archeoLogiqite cspagnolc a 
Herakleopolis Magna 1 , .-listen M it ticker; 1985 i* 
ed S. Schnske (Hamburg, 1989), 229-37. 

M. Pfrfz-ike, ‘Discoveries at Heraeleopolss 
Magna’, Egyptian . Irehaeofagy a i (1995), 23- r - 

Heriitor (jh U)80-K)7fl hc) 

High priest of Amun at TTtebes during te 
reign of the last 2Dth-Dynasty ruler li \\i i - 
xi (1099—11)69 i mi). Inscriptions in the last 
decade of ihe Dynasty refer to a 'renaissance 
era’, during which, although Rameses was T 
nominally the only legitimate ruler, he 
administration of Egypt was effectively dr 
cd between three men: the pharaoh himself, 
whose power-base was in Memphis and 
Middle Egypt, smemjes (his eventual suevvv 
sor) who controlled most of Lower Egypt In m 
the Delta city of TAMS, and Herihor, who 
dominated Upper Egypt and Nubia. 

The origins of I lerihor are poorly know n. 
but it is thought likely that his parents were 
Libyan. The textual studies of Jansen- 
Winkdn increasingly suggest that Ptankhx 
once thought to be I lerihor’s sun and slh cen¬ 
sor, was lhc father in law of Herihor : 
sew kixunmi). Jh the last decade ol 
Rameses m’s reign, Herihor had acquired the 
titles of high priest of Amun at Thebes, gen¬ 
eralissimo and viceroy or ki.sm, a combina¬ 
tion of offices that must have brought bin 1 •• 
the brink of ruling as u pharaoh in his own 
right. Indeed, in one relief in the temple "1 
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HER THOR 


MERMOPOLLS MAGNA 



Detail liftin' Bonk tfthe Dead papjrm of Heriimn 
showing the deceased nm! ha wife. Lute Sen* 
Kingdom, cjf)70 HC in >10541) 

Khans at scarx.ak, his name is written in a 
cartuuche and he is explicitly portrayed as 
equal in status ten the king, while in another 
relief elsewhere in the temple he is shown 
wearing the double crown. 

Both Herihor and his wife Nodjmet were 
given cartouches in the inscriptions on their 
funerary equipment, but this "kingship" 
seems to have been limited to a few relatively 
restricted contexts within (he confines of 
Thebes, and it was Raineses \fs name that 
appeared in administrative documents 
throughout the country. Apart from the 
reliefs at Karnak, ihe only significant surviv¬ 
ing monuments of Herihor are a statue 
(Egyptian Museum* Cairo) and a stele 
(Rijksmuscum van Oudhcden, Leiden), and 
no traees of his tomb hai u been found in 
western Thebes, 

His rule over the Theban region was the 
chronological setting for the Repart trf 
He a am ait {the text of which is preserved on a 
single papyrus now in the Pushkin Museum, 
Moscow). Tims literary classic* which may 
possibly be based on a true account, narrates 
the difficulties encountered by an Egyptian 
diplomat sent by Herihor to bring back timber 
from sYRi.t at a time when Egyptian influence 
tn the Levant was on the wane. 

G. Lr.LT.nvru:, Hatty ire de$ grands pretws ti'Amtus 
tieKtt ntuk jiatfit'ii Ls \ v/e dynast k (Paris, 1929). 


\L, Liarnikni* indent Egyptian fitmtiuw it 
(Berkeley; 1976), 224—30 [translation of the 
Report tf \Vettamim\ 

M.-A. Bom ii ah;, ‘Herihor,fut-il effect!vcment 
rw\BIFAQ 79(1979), 267-84. 
k. A. krt'CiM A, The Third intermediate Period in 
Eg)>pt (ii00-650 Arc), 2nd ed r (Warminster, 

1986), 16—25, 248-52,535—41. 

K. jANSfiN-WlNkt l.x, TJas Ende des Neucn 
Reiches’, Z IS 1 19 (1992), 22-87. 

Hermopolis Magna (el-Ashmunein; anc, 

Khmun) 

Ancient Pharaonic capital cd the 15th Upper 
Egyptian \ r o\ir and cult-centre of Thoth,, 
located to the west of the Nile, close to the 
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modern town of Mallawi. r fhe site was badly 
plundered during the early Islamic period 
but there are still surviving traces of temples 
dating to the Middle and New Kingdoms, 
including a pylon constructed by Ramoses n 
(12791213 lit) which contained stone 
blocks quarried from the tempos of 
Akhenaten (1352 1336 ttf.) at ll-VU.UM, a 
few kilometres to the southeast. There are 
also substantial remains of a Coptic basilica 
constructed from the remains of a Ptolemaic 
temple built entirely in a Greek arehitectur 
al style. The nearby cemetery of TLNA i i - 
tiiuua. includes two of the rock-cut "bound¬ 
ary stelae" of Akhenaten, the tomb-chapel of 
PETOSIRLS 300 itc), a temple of Thoth and 
extensive catacombs dating mainly from the 
27th Dynasty to the Roman period (f.525 
BG—At) 39 5). 

G. Roedur* Hemapaih 1910-30 (Hildeshdrn, 
3959). 

j. D. Cckixt.y, Amarna relief from Henn&polis in 
. inter ie mi eoileetirm (Brooklyn, 1965). 

G. Rokpi.r and R. Hankf, Amatm-rctiejk tins 
IlsrftiopoJts , 2 vOls (Hildesheim, 3969-78). 

A. j. Spencer and Q M. Baxi_ey, Excavations at 
el-AthmuHeirt^A vok (London, 1983-93). 

A.J. Srencfji, "Ashmuncin 19S0—19S5: a. 
practical approach to tow nsite escalation 1 . 

Pen idem a ntf priorities itt Egyptian awh&eakxy, 
ed, j, Assmartn et al. (London, 1987), 255-60. 



above One ftp the colossal statues of the got! Thoth 
us <i baboon, at llermopoiis . Magna. Reign of 
Amenkfitep ttt . c, 4370 ut:. ft, str m ) 

LEFT Finn oj Hennopolh Magna. 
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HERODOTUS 


HESY_R.-\ 


Herodotus {c .4^4—t. .420 uc) 

Greek traveller and historian hern at 
Halicarnassus in Asia Minor, whose works are 
a particularly valuable source for the later his¬ 
tory of Egypt. Some scholars have described 
him as the 'lather of history 1 , although others 
have called him 'father of lies’, because of his 
supposedly fantastic tales. Nevertheless, a 
number of his stories have subsequently been 
vindicated by archaeology (sec tm.i. iusta). 

The nine books of Herodotus' Histories 
were written between 430 and 425 LC„ and 
principally describe the struggles between the 
Greeks and the Persians, although the second 
book is devoted to Egypt, apparently drawing 
heavily on personal experiences. 

His travels in Egypt, which took place in 
about 450 ]«;, may have extended as tar smith 
as Aswan„ although he gives no detailed 
account of Thebes, concentrating instead on 
the Delta. I lis information was largely pro- 
vided by Egyptian priests, many of whom 
probably held only minor offices and would 
perhaps have been anxious if) take advantage 
of an apparently gullible visitor in order to 
show off their assumed knowledge. 
Nevertheless, his account of Egypt in she 
fifth century w. has been largely substantiat¬ 
ed, and his astute observations included the 
identification of the pyramids as royal burial 
places- A major source of information on 
NlL’iviMiX'Jt;.-vnn\ and other ancient Egyptian 
religious and funerary customs, he attracted 
numerous ancient imitators, including 
straw) (who visited Egypt in ['JO no) and 

lAJODOKl S .SlOLLUS. 

U. G. W'UJUfJ-L, Hamhtins. Bnttk tf (London, 

j. Wilson, Hervdvitis in Egypt (Leiden, 1970). 

A. 11 Lr.nvn, He tut far tu Booh ts.h an infeodiictmi 

(Leiden, 1975), 

, Hermittins Batik a.2: etmmaifary f V.V 
(Leiden, 1976), 

—, tier tidal us Batik tt.2; cammeniary 99-182 

(Leiden, 1 988). 

Herysfoef (Arsaphes) 

Fertility god usually represented in the form 
of a ram ur ram-headed man, who was wor¬ 
shipped in the region of iir.RAKE.t'.DPOTjs 
MAtiNA, near modem Beni Suet, from at least 
as early as the 1st Dynasty (5100-289(3 itc), 
according to the m r.R.vio stoni:. Tlie etymol¬ 
ogy of 1 leryshef’s name, w r hich literally means 
L hc who ts upon his lake', suggests that he was 
considered to be a creator-god who emerged 
from the primeval waters of the sacred lake. 
The lirst-cemury Greek historian Plutarch 
rendered the name as Arsaphes and translated 
it as 'manliness’, but lie was probably simply 


taking an Egyptian pun at face value. Heryshef 
was at various times associated with the sun- 
god Ra and the god of the dead osiri.s: he is 
therefore sometimes portrayed with either tilt 
sun-disc headdress or rhe mef crown (set 
CROtt \S A\IA RlJVVJ- KKOAMA}. 

G. H IRT, . I dictionary of Egyptian gads mm 
goddesses (London, 1986), 85-7- 

Hesyra (1 lesv) (r.266(1 uc:) 

Official of the time of the 3rd-Dynasty rulet 
DjONiiR (2667-2648 ec:), whose titles included 
the posts of 'overseer of the royal scribes, 
greatest of physicians and den lists’. His 
alastaisa tomb (s2405 [a 3]), located to the 
north of the Step Pyramid at sa(&ara % was 
discovered by Auguste .Marietie in the 1886s, 
and re-excavated, about thirty years later, by- 
James Quibell. 

The Lomh has an elaborate corridor chapel 
with palace-facade decoration (see si-rims) 
along its west wall consisting of eleven niches, 
each of which would originally have been 
brightly painted In matting patterns. At the 
back of each niche stood a carved wooden 
panel, only six of which had survived at the 
time of discovery (now in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo). The panels are sculpted 




Allot i: Detail of a ivtwdeit side from the {tun!\ ttj 
Elesyrn at Siupfttnt, 3rd Dynasty, q.2650m:. ft, nf 
complete itek 114 an. ft; uro ,?e 28J04. t. st< nu 

with the liglare of He.syra in various cos In lies, 
while the beautifully carved hieroglyphs we 
sent his name and titles. The eastern wa I ul 
1 1 iis corridor was decora Led with delicately 
painted carvings of furniture and offerings, 
carefully set out as if arranged in a sbeln of 
matting. In an outer corridor was the cartidd 
representation of a crocodile awaiting unv ary 
cattle as they crossed a stream, j theme dint 
was to be repeated many times in later 
mastubas. 'lire burial itself was located in it 
subterranean chamber connected wiili the 
Superstructure by a shaft. The tomb was "nv 
ul the first to incorporate a SMUttfi (sl.ulil' 
chamber). 

A. .M A iurn K, Lcs muftahas tie I\ hit ten Empty 
(Paris, 1882-9). 

J. E. Quern i. The tomh af Hesy; ext&vdthns ... 
Sitqqum (Cairo, 1915). 

\\. \\ OCR A, A reconstruction of the reliefs ul 
Hesy-re', J. iRCE 15 (1978), 9-24. 

A l Saleh and 11. Sot Rea s.\ t\, The Egyptian 
Museum. Cairn; ajjieiai ttsiuingisc (Main/, 1987 l 
no. 21. 

ua I The meistnhu tmih afliesynt fs tytj itsi 

240$). 
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HETEPHERES I 


HIERAKONPOUS 


Hetepheres i (r, 26 EK) in:) 

Early 4th-Dynas!v queen, who was the princi¬ 
pal wife of .s\ ki-f;rs.: (2613-2589 nc), the moth¬ 
er of k4tufl: (2589-2566 bc) and probably also 

the laughter of Muni, last ruler of the 3rd 
Dynasty, Little is known of her life* but her 
well-preserved burial at tfizA (g70DOx) was dis¬ 
covered in 1925 by the staff photographer of 
the Harvard Boston expedition, ted by 
George Reisner. 

The excavation of an area of unexplained 
white plaster on the eastern side of the Great 
Pyramid revealed a tomb shaft leading ret a 
small empty room, deep below which was a 
concealed burial chamber. This contained a 



Canopy, bed and dtutr front the tomb of Queen 
HftfiJicrcs, 4 th Dynasty, c.lhOtJ nc (egypti >\ 
MtiSEYM. ctrm) 

sealed sarcophagus, a mass of gilded wood in a 
very poor state of preservation, and a number of 
items of metalwork. Inscriptions on some of the 
nbjoc.s indicated that the tomb belonged to 
Hetcplieres, the mother of Khufu, whose 
funerary equipment had apparently been hasti 
ly re .1 Lined. Although the sarcophagus was 
erupt), a concealed ntdie was found to contain 
an alabaster c: Wtwrit: box, with residues believed 
to derive from the .ulmmifkation of her body 
Reisner believed that the remains of 
Hetephcres' funerary equipment had been 
tc buried hy Khufu after her original tomb, 
perhaps located near that of Sneferu at 
OAHgilLR, was robbed, However no tomb of 
Hetcphercs has yet been found at Dahshur, 
and indeed the only evidence for her existence 
derives from Tomb ii7000x, This lias led Mark 
Lehncr to suggest that the Giza shaft tomb 
Wnis in fact the queen’s original place of burial 
but that her body and the majority of the 
equipment were reburied under ur-a, the first 
of the 'satellite pyramids? to the east of 
Khufifs main pyramid. This theory might also 
explain the damage inflicted on the sarcopha¬ 
gus, pottery and furniture of the original 
tomb. I[ is still not clear, however, whv the 


canopic chest was not removed, although it is 
possible that hTOODx was felt to he so close to 
the satellite pyramid as not to require the 
transfer of canopic equipment. Ironicall.v, it 
was probably the lack of a superstructure that 
helped to preserve the original burial, whereas 
pyramid til-a was robbed in ancient times. 

The careful restoration of the finds (now in 
the Egyptian Museum, Cairo) has yielded 
some of the best evidence for funerary equip¬ 
ment during the Old Kingdom, providing 
insights into the likely wealth or a full royal 
burial of the period. The items of gilded 
wooden T'T'Rnitlrjl included a carrying chair, a 
bod and an elaborate canopy that would prob¬ 
ably have been erected over the bed. 

G. A. Ri:is\i:r and W. 5. Smith, T history a/the 
Giza tteemptilis n: The tomb of Hetepkevez, the 
mother uj'Cheops (Cambridge, M A, 1955). 

MI ■I'l is l:«, ihe pyramid tomb of 'Hetep-hem and 
the satellite pyramid of Khufu (Mainz, 1985), 

Hiba, ei- (anc, Teudjoi; Ankyronpolis) 
Scttlemeni site incorporating a poorly pre¬ 
served temple uf Amur of the crag 1 (or L Amun 
great of roarings’), constructed by Sheshonq i 
(945-924 in ). From the late 20th to the 22nd 
Dynasty (1100-715 nc), the town of Teudjoi 
functioned as an important frontier fortress 
between the zones controlled by the cities of 
Herakleopolis Magna and Her mo polls Magna. 
Large numbers of bricks from the enclosure 
wall were stamped with the names of 
Pinudjem \ and Menkheperra, who were 
powerful Theban chief priests of Amun-Ra 
in the early 21 si Dynast) (£.1050 i sc:) who 
presumably established a residence at el-Hilia. 


Alter a period of decline during the Late 
Period (747-552 esc) the town regained its 
importance under the name of Anky ror.polis 
in the Greco-Roman period (i.304at:— AD 395), 
when it once more developed into a military 
settlement. The earliest excavations at el-Hiba 
concentrated either on the cemeteries, where 
there were caches of Greek and demode 
papyri, or on the Greco-Roman areas of the 
town. In 1980, however, the American archae¬ 
ologist Robert Wcnke conducted a surface sur¬ 
vey ol the entire site, including test excava¬ 
tions within the settlement, which indicate 
that Teudjoi was founded at least as early as 
the New Kingdom. 

B- Grexehj, and A, Hi \r, The Hiheh papyri ] 
(London, 1906), 

H. R 'M'l'. A, o pas the friedhaje bet Ktirara mid der 
fmontempei Sehesehoubs i. bet ef if the (Berlin, 
1926). 

E, G, Turntr, The Hiheh papyri u (London, 

1955). 

R. j. WixKi., frtkaeahgkal invest button* at ti¬ 
ff ibeft J9HU: Preliminary repart (Malibu, 19S+). 

Hrerakonpolis (Korn el-Ahmar; anc. 

Nekhen) 

Settlement and necropolis, 80 km south of 
Luxor, which was particularly associated with 
the hawk-god iiorls, the Greek name of the 
town meaning Tity of the hawk/fa let mV ft 
flourished during the late Predynastic and 
Early Dynastic periods (<-.400(1-2686 fit:). One 

Thin sh wring the hcatimi of the prmeiptd 
settlement and eewett'ry areas af Hter ah otip a its. 
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hieratic: 


HJEROG IA PI is 


of the most important discoveries in the 
Prcdynastic: cemetery is Tomb tOO, a late 
Gerzean brick-lined burial which was the first 
Egyptian tomb to be decorated with wall- 
paintings ( see art), but the location of this so- 
called Painted Tomb is no longer known. The 
poorly recorded excavation of the town of 
Ilicrakonpolis undertaken by James Quibell 
and E W. Green included the discovery of die 
’Main Deposit*, a stratum between two waits 
relating to an Old kingdom temple complex 
within the settlement. The Main Deposit 
seems to have consisted primarily of ceremo¬ 
nial objects dating to the Protodvnasnc period 
(r.3000 fie), ineluding the sarmiw palette and 
Scorpios macehead. However, because of a 
lack of accurate published plans and strati¬ 
graphic sections, the true date and significance 
of this crucial Protodyimtic assemblage 
remain unclear. Further survey and excava¬ 
tions at Hierakonpolis took place in the 1970s 
and 1980s, not only Identifying a range or 
Predynasticsites in the desert surrounding the 
town but also shedding further light on socio¬ 
economic patterning of the Early Dynastic 
town and identifying the only known example 
of a PredynaStic shrine. The so-nulled ‘Fort* of 
kkaskki n-:.\nvr has now been identified as a 
‘funerary enclosure’ like the Ehunct cl-Zcbib 
at ahydos, 

J. E. Ql inn at and E \\. Queen, flierakttnpoiis^ 2 
vols (London, 190(1-2). 

R. J. ki.Mi 1 , ‘Photographs of the decorated tomb 
at Hierakonpolis’, JEA 59 (1973), 36-45, 

B. Adams, Ancient liiertikmpolis (Warminster, 
1974 ). 

\l. -V I Iimtu.-w et a!., ' A nuclei of urban 
development for the 1 lierakonpolis region from 
predvnastie through Old kingdom times’, 

J. IRCEtt (1986), 175-87. 

JJ. A i jams, The Jut! cemetery at Hkr&honpnlh 
fexcavated fry John Giirsfatrg) (London, 19K8), 

hieratic (Greek hieniiika: ‘sacred’) 

Script dating from thq end of the Early 
Dynastic period b’,2686 in.) onwards. The 
:>sci>ri,'ilK etirsbe liiermc script was -msed mi 
the hieroglyphic symbols that had emerged 
some five centuries earlier, hut it sin mid not be 
confused with 'cursive hieroglyphs 1 , which 
were used for most of the Pharaonic period in 
such religious writings as the i:oe j i ; i\ h:\ts 
and the aiftfUk or'I'Mt. dead. Hieratic was always 
written from right to left, whereas the orienta¬ 
tion of cursive hieroglyphs varied. Until the 
11th Dynasty (2055-1985 lit:) hieratic docu¬ 
ments were arranged mainly in columns, but 
most texts from the 12th Dynasty (1985-1795 
nc) onwards consisted of horizontal lines. It 
was also in the Middle Kingdom (2055—1650 



t'c. - >-’Mil” lY- ^ 1 Al 

ojilK a ^isifi-LpL 

cirtaiti: .-swe. 


Otic shea of the Gran Harm Papyrus, a hieratic 
document attaining of a list of temple endowments 
uml ti short summary of the reign of Ramies in. 

It is the longest mrttiing papyrus roil, manuring 
41 m. Reign tf Ramuses a . c. / ISO BQfmm 
Thebes, it. 42J an. (in99Q9 k smart' 72) 

DC) that hieratic began to be written in differ¬ 
ent styles, ranging front the rapid 'business 1 
hand to the more aesthetically pleasing liter¬ 
ary 1 hand. 

With the development of hieratic, scribes 
were able (o write more rapidly on papyri and 
osfraca, and this script - rather than the mure 
cumbersome hieroglyphs - became the pre¬ 
ferred medium for scribal tuition (see educ¬ 
tion). There was also an even more cursive 
lorin of the script know n as ‘abnormal hierat 
ie', winch was used for business texts in 
Upper Egypt during the Third Intermediate 
Period (1069-747 rat:). By the 26th Dynasty 
(664—525 nt:) the de.yuti it: script had emerged 
out of the so-called 'business hieratic' of 
Lower Egypt. 


G. Muller, Hkratmhe Lcsesiud'e, 3 vols 
(Leipzig, 1909-10}. 

—, Hiaatische Pnlaogmphur 3 vols (Leipzig, 

1909-12), 

R. J. Williams, ‘Scribal training in ancient 
Egypt 1 , J A OS 92 (1972), 214-21. 

W. V. D ay ies, Egyptian hieroglyphs { London. 

1987), 21-5. 

hieroglyphs (Greek: 'sacred carved [letters'’) 
The Egyptian hieroglyphic script, Ofnisissina 
of three basic types of sign (phonograms, 
logograms and 'determinatives’) arranged in 
horizontal and vertical lines, was in use from 
the line Gerzean period (r.3200 rat:) to the late 
fourth century YD. The last known datable 
hieroglyphic inscription, on the gate >i 
l iadrian at Philae, yy as carved on 24 Atigusr ■.! > 
394. The apparently low level of literacy ■ i 
Pharaonic Egypt (estimated at perhaps as tov, 
as 0.4 per cent of the population) has led to the 
suggestion that hieroglyphic texts were 
employed by the elite as a means of restricting 
knowledge and power. 

The decipherment of hieroglyphs by jean- 
Franyois cmamkjliion\ primarily through his 
examination of the trilingual decree inscribed 
on i he ROsrrrA STONE, was undoubtedly the 
single greatest event in the developmeni of 
Egyptology, providing Lhc key to an undi 
standing of the names, history and intellectual 
achievements of the ancient Egyptians. 

Painted hieroglyphs otr the interim' of the outer 
coffin of the phymitm Sait, Middle Kittgefnni. 
c .2000 !u; y punited ff'rW, from Dciret-Bersha, 
it. IS an. ft: r 30841) 

























HIEROGLYPHS 


HIPPOPOTAMUS 


Hieroglyphs were primarily used as descrip¬ 
tive components of the carved reliefs deeorat- 
iftg temples and funerary monuments. It was 
fell that the hieroglyphic names of gods* 
people Hind animals were as capable of posing 
a threat as the living entity itself - fbr this 
reason many of the signs in the v\ imuu 'n-vrs 
and sonic COFFIN 'IT'.XTS were deliberately 
abbreviated and mutilated in order to neutral¬ 
ize any potential dangers within the royal 
tomb. 

Although a total of metre than six thousand 
hieroglyphic signs have been identified, the 
majority of these were introduced during the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods. In the 
Pharaonic period fewer than a thousand sym¬ 
bols are attested, and an cum smaller number 
were in regular use. There was a nucleus of 
frequent basic signs, and others were evident¬ 
ly invented and introduced as they became 
necessary, sometimes providing an indication 
of changes in material culture. The signs were 
written in continuous lines without any punc¬ 
tuation or spaces to show where words or sen¬ 
tences began or ended. The orientation of the 
letters was usually towards the right, so that 
the text was read from right to left and top to 
bottom, although in certain instances (such as 
the engraving of two symmetrical inscriptions 
on either side of a stele or relief) ihe orienta¬ 
tion was from left to righi, 

As in Egyptian art, the indri idual signs of 
the hieroglyphic script are essentially dia¬ 
grams of the phenomenon or entity in ques¬ 
tion; whether the sign is representing a loaf of 
bread, an owl or a human figure, it was intend¬ 
ed that the ideogram should consist of the 
most characteristic' and visually familiar ele¬ 
ments of its physical appearance - thus most 
birds are show n completely in profile, hut one 
exception is the owl, which, because of its dis¬ 
tinctive eyes, has its face shown frontally. 

The logograms and determinatives in 
hieroglyphic script were both essentially 
depictions of the things that they represented: 
thus logograms were individual signs whose 
meaning was broadly equivalent to their 
appearance (i.e, a shorthand diagram of the 
sty meant 'sty')- Determinatives were pic¬ 
tures of types of things, placed at the ends of 
words made up of phonograms in order to 
indicate what types of words they were [i.e. 
the verb meaning ho answer', was fol¬ 

lowed by a sign consisting of a man holding 
his hand to his mouth), The phonograms con¬ 
sist of ihree types: twenty-six uni consonantal 
signs (each representing a single consonant, 
e.g. the quail-chick sign, pronounced Jr), 
about a hundred bieonsonamal signs (pairs of 
consonants, such as the diagram of a house- 


plan, which was pronounced jtr), and forty to 
fifty triconsonantal signs (e.g. the logogram 
representing the adjective "good*, which was 
pronounced nfr). 

The main problem encountered in pro¬ 
nouncing a section of hieroglyphic text is that 
there were no vowels in the written form of 
ancient Egyptian, only consonants. The study 
of the UJPTit: language (which evolved out of 
the ancient Egyptian language), as well as var¬ 
ious surviving transliterations of Egyptian 
words into other ancient scripts (such as 
usSl Ri Vsi, FJAitvi.t)M an and Greek), has enabled 
the "vocalization' of many Egy ptian words to 
be at least partially reconstructed. However, 
the conventional method of making the conso¬ 
nants pronounceable is to read the signs L and 
3 as if they were the letter j-j, and to insert the 
letter r wherever necessary; thus the words s', 
{»■ and nfr arc conventionally pronounced as 
AVI, per and nrfer. 

There were three baste stages in the dcvel 
oprnent of the hieroglyphic script: early, mid¬ 
dle and line; it was highly conservative and 
continually lagged behind the spoken i.av- 
GLAGi; in hot El vocabulary and syntax. \ cru¬ 
cial distinction therefore needs to be made 
between the stages in the development of the 
language and the various phases of its written 
form. The language has one distinct break, in 
the Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 lit:), when 
"sy nthetic 1 Old and Middle Egyptian, charac¬ 
terized by inflected verb endings, w r as 
repJaccil, in the spoken language at least, by 
the ‘analytical* form of Late Egyptian, with a 
verbal structure consisting of articulated de¬ 
ments. Egyptian is the only 'language of 
aspect 1 for which the change from the 'syn¬ 
thetic' stage to 'analytical' can actually be 
studied in its written form. 

The hieroglyphic system was used for 
funerary and religious texEs while the cursive 


I miievi U; script was used primarily for admin¬ 
istrative and literary texts. By the 26 th 
Dynasty (664-525 bci) demotic had replaced 
hieratic, and for a number of centuries the 
Greek and demotic scripts were used side by 
side, eventually being superseded by Coptic:. 
See i.wulagl for chart of hieroglyphs. 

See also funerary texts; ijmaku-s; i rrr-RA- 
ruRiq papyrus and souses. 

A. II. Gardiner* Egyptian grammar, being sn 
introduction in I to study iff bkraglyph x 3rd cd. 
(Oxford, 1657). 

G A. AxiUiu iVi s. The Rosetta Slone (Loudon, I c iM I). 
J r R, Baeses* ‘Literacy and ancient Egyptian 
mz$m\ Man IS (1683), 572-66. 
j. D. Rax, "The emergence of writing in Egypt 1 , 
n M7/3(16fl6),360-S. 

VV V. Uavks, Egyptian hfervgtyfikf (London* 
1687). 

IL G. Fisa not and R. A. Ca.vunos, Am.ittit 
Egypt inn epigraphy and pakeograpk)^ 3rd cd. 
(New York, 16ft"). 

hippopotamus 

Riverine mammal that nourished in Egypt 
until well into Dynastic times. The date of its 
disappearance in Egypt is debatable, but it was 
certainly still present during the New 
Kingdom (1550-1060 uc). J.ike the crocodile, 
the male hippopotamus was regarded as a nui¬ 
sance and a doer of evil, because it often tram¬ 
pled and devoured crops; a New Kingdom 
school text makes this clear: 'Do you not recall 
the fate of the farmer when the harvest is reg¬ 
istered? The worm has taken half the grain, 
the hippopotamus has devoured the rest.,, 1 It 
was probably for this reason that hippopota¬ 
mus hunts were organized as early as the pre 
historic period. Many of the mastaba tombs of 
the Old Kingdom, sueh as that of the 5 th- 
Dynasiy official i t at Saqqara [no. 60), includ¬ 
ed depictions of the spearing of hippoputami. 
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HISTORY AND IHST0R10CR A PH 1 


HITTITES 


Such hums might have given rise to a royal 
ceremony in which the king's ritual killing of a 
hippopotamus was symbol ic of the overthrow 
of evil, as in the myth of i fORts and hkth. In 
this myth, I lor us was often portrayed in the 
act of harpooning Seth as a hippopotamus 
(although in other eon tests Seth was depicted 
as a crocodile, an ass or a typhonian animal). 
This scene was frequently repeated tin the 
walls ol' temples, most notably that of Horus at 
Kljfl, as well as in tomb scenes and in the form 
of royal funerary statuettes such as those 
showing Tutaiikbainun with his harpoon and 
coils of rope. 

However, the female hippopotamus had a 
beneficent aspect,, in the form of tawehet (hhe 
great |female] one 1 ), the pregnant hippopota¬ 
mus-goddess who was among the most popu¬ 
lar of the household gods, and particularly 
associated with women in childbirth. In 
m.LTARoTs version of Lhe myth of Horus and 
Seth, Taweret was the consort of Serb, who 
deserted him for Horns. 

During the Middle Kingdom (2055—1650 
I3(large numbers of blue faience figurine.? of 
hippopotami were created, probably for 
funerary use, although their popularity with 
art collectors is such that few have been 
obtained front archaeological excavation, 
therefore their provenances are poorly 
known. It is usually assumed, however, that 
these statuettes, whose bodies are frequently 
decorated with depictions of vegetation, were 
associated with Icrtilu; and the regenerative 
effect of the Nile. 

! S wi\-S<' h h-'.k itr ;kg a i, On /hri 'fitittn cepreseututmn 
tf hippopotamus banting ns n religions motive 
(Uppsala, 1953). 

[ I. Kki-:s, T)js “Fcxt der Wu is seif' und die Stadt 

Sin. Z. IS S3 (1953)., 127-9, 

A. Bkijrmanv* Dus Nifpferdin dec 1 osiellnngsipelt 
der Alter) igyjtten I (Frankfurt, 1989), 

history and historiography 

Defining Egyptian history is as difficult a task 
as defining Egyptian ‘literature’; in both cases, 
modem scholars are inevitably attempting to 
impose upon the Egyptian sources modern 
concepts and categories that would often have 
had no real meaning or relevance to the 
ancient writers. The types of ancient Egyptian 
tests that are usually described as 'historical 1 
would have had a very different function when 
they were originally composed (see, for 
instance, king lists); they therefore have to be 
carefully interpreted if genuinely 'historical' 
data are to be extracted from them. 

The Canadian Egyptologist Donald 
Redford defines true history as bhc telling of 
events involving or affecting human beings 


(not necessarily, though usually, in narrative 
form}, which took place prior to the rime uf 
composition, the chief aim of which is to 
explain those events for the benefit, predilec¬ 
tion and satisfaction of contemporaries, and 
not for the enhancement of the writer’s per¬ 
sonal reputation'. In fact William Hayes sug¬ 
gests, in the Cambridge Aackni History,, that 
there are only four surviv ing Egyptian histor¬ 
ical texts that would conform to a definition 
Such as that given by Redford: these are tlie 
stelae of kamose (c. 1555-1550 uc), describing 
his battles against the Jlyksos; the Annals of 
Ttitanme at (1479-1425 DC), describing his 
campaigns in Syria-Palestmc; and the 
Victory Stele of niv (747-71 ft jm .), describing 
his conquest of Egypt. Redford adds to these 
Tlaishepsut's speech inscribed in the splor 
AHTEMTOOS roek-remple, a possibly lictional 
speech made by v . xmi:si s in (1184-1153 tic) at 
the end of the Great Harris Papyrus and 
OsorkooN description of the Theban rebel¬ 
lions in the Third Intermediate Period 
(1069-747 in. ). A further text which may now 
be added to this list is a fragment of the 
annals of amknemhat it (1922-1878 bo), du¬ 
et we red at Memphis in the mid-1950s but mil 
published until 1980, which shows that some¬ 
thing approximating to the modern concept 
of a historical record (although lacking any 
analytical component) was already being 
compiled in the Middle Kingdom (205:— 
1650 nt.), in the form of detailed records of 
the political and religious events from each 
year of a king’s reign, 

However, notwithstanding the few excep¬ 
tions listed above* the vast majority of such 
narrative-structured and ceremonial texts 
surviving from Egypt were concerned much 
mure with preserving and transmit Li rg 
national traditions or with performing a par¬ 
ticular religious or funerary role, rather lhan 
being attempts to present objective accounts 
of the past. Even the supposedly historical 
fragments of Egyptian texts such as die 
Kamose stelae, the Spans Artemidos 'speeds’ 
and the . I rum Is af Thututase its are effective y 
components of the temples in which they 
were found: the; therefore differ consider¬ 
ably from the true historical tradition inau¬ 
gurated by the Greek historian iiekodotis 
( f.+84-f.420 an:) in that they incorporate a 
high degree of symbolism and pure ritual. In 
lheir cult of the king's personality they are 
closer to the Res geaftie glorifying the deeds 
of the Roman emperor Augustus than the 
more 'journalistic 7 histories written by 
Thucydides or Tacitus, in which the stated 
aim at least is to present the objective truth 
about past events. 


The contents of most of the monumental 
texts and reliefs on Lhe walls of Egyptian 
tombs and temples are much closer u, il lt 
symbolic and static world of myth than u» his¬ 
tory. There is a common tendency to ree.ird 
myth as a form of'primitive history’, but N-, 
is rarely the case, Redford makes a good dis¬ 
tinction between myth and history: L M Tie 
meaning of myths has nothing to do with iheir 
having occurred in the past, but rather vuih 
their present significance. r ,Homs’s champi¬ 
oning of his lather, the ttpliftings of Shu, i i v 
murder of Osiris - these are all primordial 
events, timeless and ever-present; and neiiher 
king nor priest who re-enacts them can be s-iid 
to fulfil an historic role, or to be cornmcmurai - 
ing “history 7 ”. 

L, lit i.j., 'Ancient Egypt 7 , The idea af history ;i . 
the. Indent Near East f ed, J. Oberniann (Nr'.', 
Haven and London, 1955). 

D. 0, Rcmopu, Phn mume king-fktt, annahaml 
day-bo ah; a contribution m the study of the 
Egyptian sense ef history (A Lississauga, 3 9861 
F-. 34 £.hi;m.AU, fiku hiiti image,, trails. E. Brok-ck 
(New York, 1992), 147-64. 

J. .M.vu-k, 'The amiafsof Amenemhat if, Fy; :< ;ti 
treimob^yli 1992), 18, 

Hittites 

People of somewhat obscure origins, desi i bed 
by the Egyptians as Kb eta, who settled in 
Anatolia in the ihird millennium iif:.Althoi _h 
they themselves were speakers of an Indo- 
European language* in time their emr ire 
absorbed the Human-speaking people of 
mttanni, and the akkadian language was fre¬ 
quently used for diplomatic and comic.■ il 
correspondence. 

During the Hiliitc Old Kingdom 
(f. 1750-1450 lit:), the nucleus of the stale '.'.as 
established in central Anatolia, with its uqiiial 
initially at Kussara and later at the hr ■ - 
known site of Eoghazkoy (ancient Han u- 
By the sixteenth century \n. they had con¬ 
quered Syria, and at one stage the empire 
stretched as far south as dasvlon. 

During this period of imperial expansion 
G. 1450-1200 nt;) the Hittites appear ru jvc 
concentrated on reinforcing their grip ■ er 
northern by Ha, thus displacing the 
Mitannians and bringing them into direct 
conflict with assvria and Egypt. 

The most famous of their mill tar; con¬ 
frontations with Egypt took place during live 
early reign of Raineses u (1279-1213 pc),, cul - 
mkating in the atrrLfi of QApsstr in U . 
which was commemorated on man; "I 
Raineses’ temples. The stalemate that resulted 
from this battle, in which both Rameses and 
the Hittite king Muwatallis appear to have 
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HlW-SEMAINA REGION 


HOREMAKHET 



claimed victory eventually led to the signing 
of n peace treaty in the twenty-first year of 
Ranescs’ reign. TTiis document is presented 
bot'i on Egyptian monuments and on 
Akkadian cuneiform tablets from Boghazhtiy. 
Raineses cemented die alliance by marrying a 
Hi rite princess, an act that was celebrated by 
the Hittite marriage stele at Abu Simbel. This 
was noL, however, the first attempt tt> link the 
two great powers. A letter discovered in the 
Hit tile archives is believed to have been sent 
by i royal woman of the late Amarna period 
(perhaps Ankhcsenamun, widow of 
TUTA.NKTl\ML"N)j requesting the Hittite king 
Suppiluliumas i to send one of his sons to be 
her husband The prince in question, however, 
was murdered eri rout? to Egypt and the pro¬ 
posed marriage seems never to have taken 
place. 

Ii was also during the Hittite imperial phase 
that a closely guarded technique for smelting 
IRON was discovered, and iron is certainly tine 
of the commodities mentioned in the AHM.arn.A 
i.ETTKits as lie in g imported into Egypt in small 
quantities. An iron dagger in the tomb of 
Tulankhamun no doubt derived from the same 
source. Even among the Hitlites themselves, 
iron seems to have been regarded as an 
extremely precious metal, suitable only for 
prestige goods. 

The Anatolian heartland of the Hittite 
empire finally began to disintegrate in the late 
thirteenth century T«.:, perhaps as a result of 
the appearance of the ska peoples whose 
migrations also threatened Egypt. This left 
only the rump of their empire in Syria, con¬ 
sisting of a group of l Neo-Hitrite’ city-states 
which were finally absorbed by Assyria in the 
eighth century tut;. 

J. V ERGOTE, futtiiDikhtlSHm! tin Hi, Us UrchtVCS 
hiltittt (Istanbul, l%l) r 

K. A. Ki rnrr.v, Sitppiin/iitmti and tin-. liiutma 
pirn rnnfts (I Jvcrpot hl„ 1 %2). 

—, Pharaoh triumphant: the life and twit's nf 
R a firm's a (Warm instep I982), 7 4—95. 

J. G. 5! -vtxiUEJiN, The Hit tires amt their 
cotitemp&ruries in Isia Atinm\ 2nd ed. (London, 
1986). 

a R Gurney, The Hit ms, 2mled, 

(1 [sumo rids worth, 1990). 

Hiw-Seniaina region (Diospolis Pam) 
Group of EHiirjYNASTic, Pharaonic and 
Roman-period sites on the east bank of the 
-Mile in Upper Egypt. The Hiw Serna in a 
regiii n, which was surv eyed and excavated hy 
Flinders Petrie in 1898—9, stretches lor about 
15 km along either side of the modem el- 
Ram.n canal, from the village of Hiw in the 
southwest to ,Sema in a in the northeast. It was 


The Hiw-Semaim region. 

the excavation report on the Predynastic 
cemeteries of Ahadiya and llixx that formed 
the basis for Petrie’s compilation of the first 
relative chronology of the late PKi-:m'\Asnr 
ri'.RitiD (Naqada i—tr), which is still largely 
valid. 

In 1989 Kathryn Bard conducted a new 
survey of the area, relocating some of these 
cemeteries and finding that the Predynastic 
Cemeteries c and k and the Old Kingdom 
si AST utA at Cemetery \ had been destroyed. 
She also re-examined a few surviving patches 
of Predynastic settlement that Petrie bad men¬ 
tioned only briefly in his report. At site 'an 1 , 
an are-,i of late Predynastic settlement which 
Bard discovered near Serna in a and beside 
Petrie’s Cemetery u, antither surface survey 
revealed widespread traces of stone-working, 
suggesting that the Hiw-Semnina region may 
have been a Predynastic centre for stone vessel 
manufacture, 

VV. M. I’. Peim, Dmpiths Purva; the cemeteries nf 
. lhadiyek und iiu (London, 19(11). 

K, lixRD, 'Predynastic settlement patterns in the 
Hiw-Semaineh region. Upper Egypt 1 , Nyame 
ihitmn 52(1989), 2-4, 

Harapulfo (fourth century \t>) 

Supposedly a native of Upper Egypt, whose 
work, the ilieroglyphini, claimed to be an 
explanation of the symbolic meaning of vari¬ 
ous hieroglyphic signs, derived directly from 
ancient Egyptian sources. 'The original was 
probably written in mrriu although the work 
is known only from Greek translations. 
Although the meanings of many signs were 
correctly identified by Horapollo, the allegori¬ 
cal reasons that he gives for their meanings are 


often fantastic. The iliernglyphka was redis¬ 
covered in the fourteenth century ae:> and 
exerted great influence on the scholars of 
Renaissance Europe, forming the basis of G. P. 
Valeriano Bolzonfs Hiemgtyphiat* which first 
appeared in 1556 and was reprinted and 
enlarged on several occasions. Unfortunately 
it was the allegorical and symbolic aspects of 
Horapollo's work that led scholars such as 
Athanasius Kirchcr (1602 80) to regard 
hieroglyphs as a symbolic language, a view 
which retarded the decipherment of the script 
for many years. Even in the nineteenth centu¬ 
ry a number of scholars, such as Gardner 
Wilkinson, were still being misled by 
Horapollo and thus frustrated in their attempts 
at decipherment, 

II. R. 11 ail, 'Letters to Sir William Gel] from 
Henry Sain (Sir) J. G, Wilkinson, and Baron von 
Bunsen\J£ J2 (1915), 133-67. 

Horemahhet see horizon anti i ioklas 

H o re inh e b (1323-1295 rx;) 

General and 18th-Dynasty pharaoh, whose 
rule represented a return io etmiparative nor¬ 
mal ity after the amahN.A period. His m Lilary 
career probably began during the reign of 
iki ij:\a i , i;n (1352—1336 in:.), when he was per¬ 
haps known hy the earlier name of 
Pa a ten cm hob, although this is disputed by 
many Egyptologists, Little is known of his 
background apart from the fact that his family 
came from Hcrakleopolis, His w i ft 
Mutnedjmei may possibly have been neffrti- 
ti\s sister, in which case she may have bol¬ 
stered his claims to the throne. By the reign of 
TLTANKl iamu n (1336—1327 bo) he had risen to 
a position of great power as generalissimo and 
began work tin his tomb at saqqara, the 







horemheb 


horse 



Memphite necropolis. This tomb was first 
located by rhe German archaeologist Richard 
Lepsius in the nineteenth century and exca- 
xatcci by an Anglo-Dutch expedition during 
the late l r >7l)s. Its painted relief scenes, frag¬ 
ments of which are spread through the collec¬ 
tions of many different museums, depict 
scenes of his triumphant return from militarv 
campaigns, as he attempted to restore the 
Egyptian empire in Nubia and the Levant. 
When he succeeded -Vr (1327-1323 w:} on the 
throne he undertook numerous construction 
worries at [he temples of kaknajc and luxor, 
and at GEitn, R-sn.srLA he created a SPEOS 
(rock-tern pie). 

On an administrative level he introduced 
numerous reforms designed primarily to 
decentralize the government, and he erected a 
Mdc in the temple of Mut at Karmik bearing 
an inscription outlining his plans for the 
restoration of order after the depredations of 
the Vmarna period. It was during Horemheh's 
retgn that the dismantling of Akbcnaien’s tem¬ 
ples to the aten began, although it is possible 
tliat the destruction of the royal tomb at cl 
Amarna took place slightly later, in the early 
Ramessnle period. 

He usurped Ay's mortuary temple in the 
vicinity of MEDJUVFvT m.vbl in western Thebes 
and constructed a new royal tomb for himself in 


LfcFT Door-jamb Jrtwi the itmb of Horemheb, milk 
carved rcliej showing the khig hi an attitude <*f 
odamhm. 18th Dynasty, cJSffi ffc, ti. fine 
retiWilma) 1,83 m. (eaSSO) 


itj-ii.ow Sertbc statue of Horemheb. J8th Dyucsty, 
CL 1300 SC. it. 1J7 ffl. (\FA\ I Qftk, MfTROPQUtlS 
Ut.V/TMf, 23.10.1) 



the Valley of the Kings, abandoning his virtual¬ 
ly completed private tomb at Saqqara. The 
Theban tomb (kv 57) was innovative both in iis 
decoration (sunk relief scenes from the Bmk of 
Gnft'i) and in its architectural Style, consisting of 
a single straight corridor with side-chambers, 
rather than the bent-axis style of the previous 
Hith-Dynasty royal tombs. In the burial cham- 
her his red granite sarcophagus remains m tilts, 
but the mummy has not survived. 

R- 1 Iuu, Horemhib cl la rente Aloiftncdjmet, on la 
jin ihwc dymslit' (Genev a, I%5). 

F. . Horn uno and I Traaiuvw, Das Grub dm 
Harem (mb im la! tier Kanige (Be me, 1971). 
j.-M. Krlx .1 trt-.N, Lf decret d'Horrnthtb: 
iradisairou atmmentuire epigrap/ih/ue, pkihilngme 
et niiSituhitnnel (Brussels, I OS |). 

G. T. UviiT[\, The Memphite tmfr of Horemhtk 
(London, 1989), 

horizon 

The Egyptian hieroglyph denoting the hori- 
zon {(tkbef) was essentially a schematic depie 
tion of tile two mountains between which the 
sun rose, indicating that the horizon was 
regarded as the home of the sun-god. One 
aspect of the god i JORL s, who was elusdv asso¬ 
ciated with the sun cult, was therefore 
described as Hnremakhct {'Horus in the hori- 
zon'J. As the place of sunrise and sunset the 


horizon was also considered to be protecicd 
by A tout, a god personified by a pair of r,n >\.n 
sometimes replacing the mountains n 
amulets depicting the horizon. It was perhaps 
this link between the lions and the horizon 
which led to the Grot Sphinx at Giza bein'* 
regarded as the principal manifestation of 
Horemakhet. 

The appearance of the horizon was ohm 



~d nutlet m the form nj iht‘ a kites hieroglyph 
representing ihe karizme (m 830 Q) 

imitated in the iconography and forms <1 
Egyptian art and architecture, from rite god¬ 
dess of the horizon, whose two breasts son ic¬ 
onics replaced the mountains on cither side of 
tile sun, to the twin lowers of PTIjONs, which 
formed part of the transformation of temples 
into metaphors for the cosmos, 

R. H. V\ ji .k i\.S(]>, f Reading Egyptian art 
(London, T992), 139-5. 

horse 

The domesticaled horse was introduced into 
Egypt from western Asia in the Second 
Intermediate Period (1650-1550 bc;) at mugh- 
fy Ihe same time as tile CHARIOT, alrhougl a 
Jiorse skeleton excavated at tiurii-:.\ may date as 
early as ihe Middle Kingdom (2055-165111« . 
Several horse burials have been excavated at 
nti.i. ici.-daiEa, the silt- of the hvksom capital 
Avar is r 

Unlike donkeys, which were used for agri¬ 
cultural work from at least the heginnin. " 
the Pharaonic period (r,3111(1 no), horses were 
essentially status symbols, used lor such at n v- 
ities as HUNTTNQ, wahi-vki- and ceremonial pro 
cessions. 1'hey were almost always used to pu I 
chariots rather than being ridden* although 
battle scenes in the New Kingdom (1550- '' 

bc) occasionally show individual soldiers, 
mounted on them. On the basis of surviving 
chariot yokes it has been calculated that rhe 
average height would have beets around I G 
m, although some surviving examples v. eve 
evidently taller, such as the 1.5-m-high skele¬ 
ton found in front of the tomb of senenv l t 
( te 7I). By the end of the 18th Dynast) 

(155(1-3295 IK'.), horses were firmly established 
as prestige gifts between rulers in north Africa 
and the Near East, but they seem to haw been 
particularly prized by the Kushite kings of the 
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right Relief block from d-Atmrm hearing a 
depiction of a pair of horses, Tpk&h probably 
ongmtt Informed pari of a depiction of a royal 
chariot procession. A Hth Dynasty * C.I35G m: r 
&23cm. (.VirtmpourAx i tistn ir h yew row, 

/„ 1979.8.19) 

23th Dynasty (747-65(i jw:> n who had several 
horses interred beside their pyramidal tombs 
at Ti.-KLRKL and \URL 
A. R Sljili.u.v-,, ‘Egyptian representations of 
horsemen and riding in the New Kingdom', 

jNnsmtmiy 297 - 70 . 

M A. LiiTukr andj. II. Croltvi-u lVhtefed 
vehicles ami ridden animals in the Ancient Near 
East {I jeitkn and Cologne* 1979). 

L,. Stohoc, "Pfcrd', Lexikon der. Sgyptolagie iv, 
ed W. Hdek, E Otto and W, Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1982), UX19-15. 

R. and J. J wssln, Egyptian household animals 
(Aylesbury, 1989), j^-43. 

C. Rommeukre, Les cfmtfflx du Mouvei Empire 
Egypt ten (Brussels, 1991). 

HortlS (Haroeris, Harpucratcs, Harsomtux, 
Huremakhct, Ra- Horakhtv) 
j-w,co\-gn(| whose name is attested from at 
least as early as the beginning of the Dynastic 
period (i-Jlflfl Although not actually 
named as such, ii is probably the Horus-falcon 
who was depicted on the 'Battlefield' and 
ANarmer 1 ceremonial cau-ittes, apparently 
subjugating his enemies in the battles leading 
to the unification of Egypt. In addition, the 
Turin royal u.wox (a 1 ^th-Dynasty king list) 
describes the Pro dynastic rulers of Egypt as 
'followers of I lorusk 

Usuallv depicted as a hawk or as a man 
with the head of a hawk, 11 or us was not only 
a god of the sky hut the embodiment of 
dh inc u\(,si ill 1 and protector of the reigning 
pharaoh. Gradually the cults of other hawk- 
gods merged with that of Horns, and a eom- 
plex array of myths became associated with 
him. According eo one of the most common 
myths, he was the child of the goddess rsis, 
and in this role (later known as Harpoerates) 
he was usually depicted m human form with 
the siDKJ.tM'k or voi_ i i i and a finger to his 
mouth, often being seated on his mother’s lap 
(particularly in amulets and bronze votive 
statuettes). 

From the Late Period to the Roman period 
(7—7 Ftc-AD 395) a new vehicle for the image of 
I-1 urns, tlie ripptti, became popular. This was a 
form of protective stele or amulet showing the 
naked child- god Horns standing on a croco¬ 
dile and holding snakes, scorpions, lions or 
other animals in his outstretched arms. On 
such rippf Horus was also sometimes associat¬ 


ed with other deities. The purpose of the ap- 
pus seems to have been to provide healing pow¬ 
ers to combat such problems as snake bites or 
scorpion stings. 

As a son of Isis and osiRis, Horus was also 
worshipped under the name uf Harsiese, the 
god who performed the rite of opening e>i-ti 
mouth on his dead father, thus legitimizing 
his succession to the throne as earthly ruler. In 
a similar vein, as I lotus lim-muref, priests or 
eldest sons wearing panther-skin costumes 
would ritually purify Ehe pJLh of the 
deceased’s coffin. 



Cipptis or 'Horns stele\ showing Heras as a ddid 
milt the power to overcome harmful form. Like 
\y w Kingdom examples, tins thin isoj own /, hut 
the prominent Ses head and three-dimemintsa! 
representation of the child Nor us paint tn the kite 
Period, when most examples were of stone. Late 
Period, after 600 Bit, mod, from Memphis (?), 
tt. 39 an. (ea6Q958) 


The mythology of the Qsirian 1 lorus 
(rather than any of the other aspects of Horus) 
was. principally concerned with his struggles 
to avenge the murder of his father Osiris and 
to claim his rightful inheritance, the throne of 
Egy pt, by defeating the evil god ST til. The lat¬ 
est narratives of the myth tend to combine 
Severn! different traditions. In the first ver¬ 
sion, Seth was Horus’ unde, whereas in the 
second version he was his brother. There are 
also differing accounts of their struggles or 
con tendings’, which were associated with the 
myth of Horus even before the con tendings 
became linked with the Osiris myth. The 
Shabaqo Stone (f.705 Fsv, now in the British 
Museum), a 25th-Dynasty inscription pur¬ 
porting to be a copy of an Old Kingdom text, 
describes the story of the earth-god Gi-R judg¬ 
ing between die two and eventually awarding 
the throne to Horus. However, a more lively 
version is prov ided by. the Ramesside Papyrus 
Chester Beatty t [Chester Beatty Library. 
Dublin), which details the varied, sometimes 
ludicrous, rivalry of Horus and Seth, delud¬ 
ing a race in boats of stone. In tin version it is 
the sun-god RA who adjudicates at the end of 
an eighty-year contest, although as usual it is 
Horus who finally becomes king of Egypt. It is 
possible that these mythological contend mgs, 
tin even later account of which is given by the 
Greek writer pit nuni, may reflect a distant 
memory of the struggles of the "two lands’ 
before unification, although few prehistorians 
would now attempt to use such comparatively 
recent documents fo interpret the late 
Predvnastic archaeological material (r.3200- 
3100 »c). 

During his con ten dings with Seth, Horus is 
said to have lost his left eye (which represent¬ 
ed the moon), although fortunately the god¬ 
dess 11Vn. mu was able to restore it. The udjat- 
or JiW/rtT-eye (the 'eye of Horus’) therefore 
came to symbolize the general process of 
"making whole 1 and healing, the term txdjal 
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literally meaning ‘sound’. It also represented 
the waxing and waning of the moon, and 
served as a metaphor (dr protection, strength 
and perfection; tpetijtit-vxc amulets are 
extremely common. 

Since I loros was a sky-god and a cosmogo¬ 
nic deity, his eyes were interpreted as the sun 
and moon,, and he was frequently described in 
the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 la.) as a god of 
the cast, and hence of the sunrise. In this guise 
he became known as Horemakhet {‘Horus in 
the horizon") and he was also merged with Ra, 
to become Ra Horakhty. There were numer¬ 
ous forms of Horns throughout Egypt, but lie 
is particularly associated with EDFL,. the site of 
the ancient city of Mesen. 'There was a temple 
of Boros st Edfu ©out at least as early as the 
New Kingdom, and in the well-preserved 
Ptolemaic temple lie was worshipped as part 
of a triad with 1 lather and their child 
Harsomtus. From at least os early as the 4th 
Dynasty Horus Khemy-Jrty was worshipped 
at Letopolis (Kom Atisim) in the western 
Delta. 

Horus was also closely associated w ith i mot- 
AKOS’POt JS (literally down of the hawk’) which 
was known as Nek hen during the Pharaonic 
period. From the temple at this site was exca¬ 
vated the gulden falcon head (now in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo) which probably 
formed part of a cult image. In his role as 
11 or us ol lieh del, a town in the Delta, he was 
also portrayed as a winged sun-disc, an image 
that constantly recurred in the decoration of 
many other temples, harking back to his origi¬ 
nal manifestation as a god of the sky. 

See also k(j\i ovlbo and sons nr H(situs. 

G. Dvrehsy, '/f.ivrjf el tlessins mttgiifitei (Cairo, 
1903), 1-2. 

A. II. Gut deni The Chester Beany papyri i 
(London, 19.11). 

— Horus the Bchdemck JE I 39 ( 1944), 23-61 1 
j. Civ GKM'tiTJts, The conflict of Harm and Seth 
jiom Egyptian anti CfassictiTstntrces (Liverpool* 
39(41). 

H. U. I'unu 'l.\, 77ft 1 triumph nj Hunts: an if0dent 
Egyptian sacred drama (London, 1974). 

S. Qi I like,. indent Egyptian religion (London, 
1992), h I-7. 

C. ^nras, htinkia vf uftai-itt Egypt (London, 
1994), 43-4. 

House of Life (Egyptian per tmkh) 

Temple institution sometimes compared with 
a medieval scriptorium. Although usually 
associated with a religious institution, the 
I louse of Lile differed from its monastic 
counterpart in that it was not simply a place 
where pr tests were trained in the reading and 
copying of sacred texts but apparently also a 


school for scribes and Lhc children of the elite 
(see rnu:-vrit>\), It is also likely that copies of 
such funerary texts as the book or ttik dead 
were produced for sale to private individuals, 
astronomy, geography, \ivrirs-Mvnc;s ar.d 
l.AU, as well as the interpretation of DREAMS, 
would have been taught in the House of Life, 
while priests would have had ample rheologi¬ 
cal material to study. They would probably 
also have utilized the temple Limt utv, or 
House of Books (per tnaijnlf which would no 
doubt have been the principal source of the 
original documents copied by the pupils. The 
personnel of the House of Life also appear .o 
have been concerned with ukukim:, and ii 
may be that the sanatoria associated with a 
number of later temples were connected :n 
some way with lhc Houses of Life. 

The priests of the House of Lift may also 
have been concerned with overseeing the work 
of temple craftsmen, and were perhaps 
involved in the design of new pieces for manu¬ 
facture. Houses of Life arc recorded at 
Memphis, AHunLm, Abydos, Koptos, Esun 
and Edfu and there must certainly have been 
examples af Thebes and cl sc where. The House 
of Life at el-auarna, a complex of mud-brick 
buildings in the centre of the city of 
Akhetaten, midway between the main temple 
and palace, was clearly in den tillable when 
excavated in the 19311s because the bricks were 
stamped with the words per tmkh . In most 
other respects, however, these buildings were 
undistinctive, although significantly it was in 
these rooms that one of the rare fragments nf 
papyrus at cl-A mam a (part of a funerary text) 
was found, 

A. II. Garhjner, The House of Life 1 , ffE. -1 24 
(1938), 157-79. 

\. Yoi.ti.n, Detmtisehe Trnnmdestimg 
(Copenhagen, 1942), 17-44. 

J, D. S. Prs'DI.eiiurv, City ufAkhemittm in/i 

(London, 1951), 115, ISO. 

E. S'J’jtr jl jiaj.. Life in ancient Egypt (Cambridge, 
1992), 235-41. 

houses see TOWNS 

H U see l it \\ -st- m a r\ v k r.u n >\ 

hitmen sacrifice 

There is no certain evidence of the practice of 
liuman sacrifice in Egypt from the Old 
Kingdom (2686-2181 tit;) onwards, although 
the practice is known from ktcrma in Nubia :tt 
a tune roughly contemporary with the Second 
Intermediate Period (1650-1550 in.). 

In the Protodynastic and Early Pynastic 
period (f, 3200-2686 lsc), there may be archae¬ 
ological indications of the funerary sacrifice ui 


servants. It has been argued that the apparent 
shared roof awering many ‘subsidiary hulids’ 
s Ltrro u ndi rig the tomhs of certain 1st D v n as ry 
r ulers at Abvdos and Saqqara (31(K)-2S9f) in..) 
is an indication that large numbers of n,\ql 
retainers were killed simultaneously in order 
to accompany the pharaoh into the afierlifi.-, 
r Fhis practice would no doubt later have been 
superseded by the more widespread uv. y 
representations of servants at work (in lhc 
form of wall decoration and three-dimension¬ 
al models), and the eventual provision 
MLWn figures, whose role appears to li.n t 
been to undertake agricultural work or behI 
of the deceased. 

From the late Predynastic period onwards, 
votive objects and temple walls were f'reqih m 
ly decorated with scenes of the king smiting 
his enemies while gripping them by their i .m. 
but these acts of ritual execution arc usually 
depicted in the context of warfare. The actual 
sacrifice of prisoners at temples - as opposed 
to the depiction of foreigners as bound cap¬ 
tives - is attested by textual evidence from t fo¬ 
reign of Amenhotcp n (1427 esc..) He 
claims to have executed seven Syrian princes 
ill the temple of Amun at Karnak, displaying 
lhc bodies of six of them on its wails, and 
hanging the body of the seventh on the waits 
of nAk-ViA. 

The late of the 4lh~Dy nasty ruler Khut'u 
(2589 2566 iif:) anti the magician Djedi, com¬ 
posed rn the .Middle Kingdom (2055-1653: ;i ] 
and preserved on Papyrus Wesicar (Berlin), 
provides a good illustration of the Egypt! ins’ 
apparent abhorrence of human sacrifice. 
Khuf'u is portrayed as a stereotypical tyrant 
who asks for a prisoner to be decapitated 
that Djedi can demonstrate bis magical ahi in 
to restore severed heads, but* according i u* 
story, the magician insists that the demonstra 
tion be made on a goose rather than a human. 

11 is also worth noting that the FVRAvi !> 
texts include possible references to cairn ! • 
ism in the form of the so-called 'cannibal 
hymn 1 (Utterances 273-4), which describes 
the king 'eating the magic 1 and 'swallowing i w 
spirits’ of the gods. However, it is difficuh " 
know in this instance whether the con cep? nl 
the king eating the gods was purely metaphm 
ical or based on some early sacrificial act 
M. I.iomiRtAi,. Indent Egyptian literature i 
(Berkeley, 1975), 36-8,217-20. |'cannibalism 
hymn’ and Papyrus Wes tear] 

A. J. Spencer, Early Egypt (London, 3995), 

63—97, 

humour 

Since humour and saiirc are both concerned 
with the subversion and undermining oi tlv 
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normal decorum of societ y, they are notoriously 
d i.HicLi It to analyse or dissert in modem times, 
let alone in an ancient culture such as Pharaonic 
Egypt, when even the most basic framework of 
the system of decorum for social mores) is not 
fully understood. Notwithstanding this basic 
problem, there are a few relatively unambigu¬ 
ous surviving examples of visual humour, such 
as the scene, among the relief's in the temple of 
Hitshepsut (1473-1458 hc) at r>r-:iR ll-haium, 
that portrays the overweight figure of the 
queen of I'lVr followed by a small donkey, 
whose caption reads The donkey that had to 
carry the queen 1 . The comic impact of Eh is 
scene on ancient Egyptians is perhaps indicat¬ 
ed by the survival of an OSTRACO.x bearing a 
rough sketch of the queen dearly copied from 
the original. 

Such tides as Satire mt the trades and Be a 
scribe are used by Egyptologists to describe 
particular types of text from the Middle and 
New Kingdoms that poured scum cm ail 
trades and professions other than that of the 
scribe. Although the Egyptian scribe s superi¬ 
ority complex was so highly developed that 
parts of the 'satires’ may even have been 
regarded as factual rather than ironic, there is 
undoubtedly a considerable element of comi¬ 
cal exaggeration and caricature in the descrip¬ 
tions of the various trades, providing a literary 
counterpart lor the gentle visual mockery of 
some of the labourers depicted in private 
tomb paintings. 

On the whole, there seem to have been rela¬ 
tively few outlets Ibr humour within the con¬ 
fines of official funerary anti religious art and 
literature; therefore most of the more light- 
hearted aspects of Egyptian culture lend to be 
restricted to the arena ot rough sketches and 
osTR/u a, depicting such taboo subjects as a 
pharaoh with unseemly stubble on Iris chin. A 
large number of such sketches* however, fall 
into the category of ^animal tables', in which 
animals - particularly cats and mice - arc 
depicted engaged in typical human activities 
such as beating captives, driving chariots or 
making obeisance eo a ruler. In a few instances 
these scenes arc portrayed on papyr us, as in the 
case of the so-called Satirical Papyrus (now in 
the- British Museum), which dates to the late 
New Kingdom and includes scenes of a lion 
and antelope playing a board-game (see GAMES 
for illustration) and a cat herding geese. It has 
been suggested that these images of animals 
may he all that survive of 'beast fables', 
although no literary counterparts have .sur¬ 
vived, and there is currently no sure way of 
determining whether the pictures were either 
intended to be humorous or connected in some 
way with such didactic writings as the Discourse 


t) fNejerf)\ in w hich the disintegration of soci¬ 
ety is described in terms of deliberate reversals 
and inversions of the natural world. 

S. QjrTo, La rut ini netFantka Egiuo (Turin, 

19657. 

B. v.vx i>i ; Wm .ii;, L'kiiimwr dam in fitteratifre ei 
Jnns Lars de Lanaemic Egypt? (Leiden* 1969). 

Hurti see ukhhal and .sneit'RL 

hunting 

.Although hunting in the Pharaonic period was 
relatively unimportant as a means of subsis¬ 
tence, it still retained a great deal of ritualistic 
and religious significance. Two basic types of 
hunting were regularly represented on Lhe 
walls of tombs and temples throughout the 
Pharaonic period: 'fowling and fishing' and 
’hig-game 1 , the former consisting primarily of 
small-scale fishing and bird-snaring on the 
hanks of the Nile, and the latter consisting of 
lhe hunting of W'itd deer and lions in desert 
terrain, and bulls, crocodiles and i llPh iiyjrj AMI 
in the marshes. These two categories also cor¬ 
respond roughly to the private and royal 
domains* with scenes of'fowling and fishing in 
the marahes' being a common component of 
private tomb decoration but only in one case 
appearing in a royal tomb (that of King AY, 
kv23 in the Valley of the Kings). 

By the New Kingdom (1550-1069 isr:), 
descriptions of the pharaoh’s exploits as a 
hunter of such leasts as wild bulls, LEONS, ele¬ 
phants and rhinoceroses formed an essential 
part of the characteristic Egyptian style of 
kixtisimx Two series of commemorative 

sr.AK.Ans of avlmxjiotkpim (1390-1352 iec) were 


inscribed with detailed descriptions of his 
hunting of wild bulls and lions, and the deco¬ 
ration of the first pylon of the mortuary tem¬ 
ple of Ramcscs itj (1184-1153 Be) at via.a vet 
raise, includes a detailed depiction of the king 
and his soldiers hunting bulls. Such royal 
hunts appear to have taken place within delib¬ 
erately enclosed areas, so that the animals 
would have no escape, and the excavation of 
the New Kingdom settlement ai so|..i-.F3 in 
Nubia has yielded [races of post-holes which 
may well indicate the presence of an enclosure 
surrounding a large bunting park covering an 
area of 600 m x 500 m. There arc also a few 
private tombs that show the deceased hunting 
wild game in the desert, thus providng the 
artists with a rare opportunity to depict :he dis¬ 
tinct Eve savanna ami desert landscapes in which 
the hunt occurred. 

Conversely, the simple netting of birds 
became an important part of temple decora¬ 
tion, with the king and various gods often 
being depicted hauling clap-nets containing 
both birds and beasts. Whereas the depictions 
of fow ling in private tombs no doubt reflected 
the actual activities of the elite, the temple 
scenes arc usually interpreted as allegories of 
the preservation of harmony by hunting down 
and suppressing evil and unstable phenomena 
(symbolized by the birds and animals strug¬ 
gling in nets), 

In the Old Kingdom* the pyramid com- 

I Vatf-fwiniwgjh)m the Inmb-ehapet of Ndmimin, 
showing tile deceased with his family hunting birds 
ui the marshes, iHth Dynasty, C.14W nc, painted 
piaster, from Thebes, n r HI cm, ft: i.779/7; 
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Reliefdeeamtim m the hack of the first pylon tf 
she mortuary temple nf Raineses its fl 1X4—i 153) 
ui Median If aha, shawing she king hunting wild 
bulk Ramcses is port rayed standing in his chariot 
and thrusting a bmg hunting spear at one of the 
bulls. The fending group of soldiers in the htmr 
register are shmn firing tirrams, apparently 
engaged only m she more mundane pursuit of the 
birds and fish aft he marsh-la mk ft. sum) 

plexes of Sahura (2487-2475 m.) Lind Pepv n 
(2278—2184 rsc ) contained depictions of the 
kin it hunting a hippopotamus rendered at a 
larger-than-life scale; the allegorical nature of 
these scenes, in terms of [he king’s contain¬ 
ment of chaos, is demonstrated by the reliefs in 
the temple of horus at EDi'i., which transform 
the act of binding and spearing a hippopota¬ 
mus into a dramatic re-enactment of the myth¬ 
ical conflict between the gods I I or us and si-.j'i f, 
r r. S mt-SoijHRSKKo-H, On Egyptian representations 

<f hippo-pot am ta hunting as a religious motive 
(Uppsala, 1954). 

j. Lm.AN-T, "Ln pare dc chasse de fa Nubie 
pharaoruqac', Le sol, let parole et Teens: 2000 ate 
d his!mre afrutime; melanges <-?r hominaye a 

Raymond A-hnny (Park, 1981}, 727—34, 

W. DrickCB, Sports and games tf ancient Egypt ^ 
trams. A. Guttmann (New Haven, 1992), 

147-67, 

Struuiaj., Life in ancient Egypt (Cambridge, 
1992), 318-22. 

h us ban d ry see aok tt,Li .tl ki: and asmaj . 
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Hyksos (Egyptian heiea le hasn't : '"rulers of 
foreign lands 5 ) 

Term used to refer to a Palestinian group (or 
perhaps only their rulers) who migraied into 
Egypt during the late Middle Kingdom 
(r. 1800-1650 tic;) and rose to power in Lower 
Jigypt during the Second Intermediate 
Period (1650-1550 tit:). It used to he assumed 
that the Hyksos conquered Egypi at the end 
tif the 15th Dynasty, hul it is now recognized 
that the process was probably far more grad¬ 
ual and peaceful; according to Donald 
Red ford, l it is not un reasonable to assume 
that with tile gradual weakening of royal 
authority, the Delta defenses were allowed to 
lapse, and groups of transhum ants found it 


easy to cross the border and settle in Lower 
Egypt. .. Having persuaded oneself of this 
the Hyksos assumption of power reveals itself 
as a peaceful takeover from within by a racial 
dement already in the majority ’ 

The Semitic names of such 15rh-and 16th- 
Dynasty Hyksos rulers as Khyan, Joam isncl 
. Li k baii I (t. 1650“15 50 i m: ,} Ciearly indieate th eli 
non-Egyptian origins. A number of New 
Kingdom texts, including the Ramesside 
Papyrus Sallicr i {t.122(1 nt:), suggest that the 
Hyksos interlude was essentially the ruihles* 
imposition of Asiatic culture on thai of (he 
native Egyptians, but these were undoubted!i 
biased accounts, and tile archaeological evi¬ 
dence is eons Ed er ably more ambiguous. 

The cemeteries, temples and stratified set¬ 
tlement remains at such eastern Delta si tes -.m 
■ecu iu.-daiA, thi.l el-maskhlt.y and m 
f;l.-v\]!LJifYA include considerable quantities 
ol Syro-Palestinian material dating to tfu 
Middle Bronze Age u period (£'.20110-700 lit f 
but die Hyksos kings themselves have left fev, 
distinctively "Asiatic’ remains. The smalt 
number of royal sculptures of the Hyksos 
period largely adhere to the monographic and 
stylistic traditions of the Middle Kingdom. 
There is some evidence to suggest that die 
rulers supported the traditional forms of' 
government and adopted an Egyptian -ss s T 
ROY A], riTLP.ARY, although Manfred Bietik 
has discovered a door jamb at Tell el-Dah u 
bearing the name of the Hyksos king 
Sokarher with the title helm khastPt. Their 
major deity was setu but they also wor¬ 
shipped other Egyptian gods as well as amt 
smd astar’i i;, twu closely related goddesse- < 4 
Syro-Palestinian origin. Conventional forms 

7 selection nfScarabs dating to the Ilyhtts pern'.i, 
(\t:t\ YORK, ut-TRomijt:±\ uvsai v) 
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(if Egyptian literature, such bis the Rhind 
Mathematical Papyrus (see \tvmnuvm-s) 
continued to be composed or copied. 

Having established their capital bit Avaris, 
they appear to have gradually spread west¬ 
ward, establishing centres such as tku. EL - 
yajiujiya, and taking control of the important 
Egyptian city of Memphis. The discovery of a 
small number of objects inscribed with the 
nmies of Hvksos kings at sites such as 
Knossos, Baghdad bind Boghazkoy fas well as 
the remains of Minoan frescos at 15 th- 
Dynasty Avans) suggest that the new rulers 
maintained trading links with the Near East 
anti the Aegean. 

Seals at the Nubian site of kerma bear the 
name Shtshi, apparently a corrupted form of 
Salifis, the earliest known Hvksos king. The 
presence of these seals probably indicates that 
there was an alliance between the Ilyicsos and 
the kingdom of Kerma, which would have 
helped diem both To counter opposition in 
Upper Egypt, where a rival group, the 17th 
Theban Dynasty, were violently opposed to 
foreign rule. The Second Stele of kamoke, 
describing one of the Theban campaigns 
against the Hvksos, includes clear references 
to .1 Nubian - Hvksos alliance by the end of the 
17th Dynasty, 

During the Hvksos period, greater use was 
made of i iojasf s, and their use in warfare was 
developed through the introduction of the 
char jot, which facilitated the development of 
new military' techniques and strategics. The 
cmved sword {khepesh) was introduced, along 
with body armour and helmets. Ironically, it 
was probably the adoption of such new mili¬ 
tary technology by the Thebans that helped 
their rulers to defeat the Hvksos, and to estab¬ 
lish AH.vio.sii l (1550-1525 lit;) as the first king 
of the 18th Dy nasty, and founder of the New 
Kingdom (1550—1 Ob 1 ) Fit;). 

The grave goods in Upper Egyptian private 
cemeteries of the Hvksos period (such as 
\bydnx and Qau) show great continuity with 
the pre-Hvksos period, suggesting that the 
cultural impact of the I lyksos rulers max have 
been restricted to ihc Delta region. Even sites 
in tic Memphite region and the western Delta 
show few indications of Palestinian influence. 

It has also been suggested by Harry Kemp that 
the apparent 'cultural hiatus' in the Fay uni 
region during the Second Intermediate Period 
may simply be an indication of political dis¬ 
ruption in those areas which hbid previously 
bad a strong association with the Middle 
Kingdom central administration. 

J. vox Bj-rkr-iKAT] I, Unteniuthuiigen zur politischeti 
Gesehickte der zweit&i Zwischenzeit in {gypten 
(Gliickstadt and New York, 1965). 


hypaethrai. 


j. \ an Sj-itrs, The tty foes, a new investigation 
(New Haven, 1966). 

B. J. Ke.w, 'Old Kingdom, Middle Kingdom 
■and Second Intermediate Period’, -fintent Egypt; 
a social history, B. G Trigger ct al. (Cambridge, 
1985), 71-182. 

D. B. RtDFitsi), Egypt, Cants ft n and head in 
ancient titties (Princeton , 1992), 90-119. 

hymns and litanies 

One of the most common types of religious 
text in ancient Egypt was the hymn, usually 
consisting of a eulogy incorporating the 
names, titles and epithets of a deity, The 
mythological details included in many hvmns 
help to compensate for the general dearth of 
narrative-style myths in Egyptian literature. 

Hymns could be inscribed on the Avails of 
both tombs and temples as well as on papy ri; 
although they were generally intended to be 
recited as part of the ritual of a cult - Papyrus 
Chester Beatty 7 j\ (recto, now in the British 
Museum), for instance, includes hymns to be 
sung by the worshippers in a temple—but they 
were sometimes composed simply as 'literary 1 
documents in their own right, as in the case of 
the Hymn fa the A tic Irnanintim (one version 
of which is recorded on Papyrus Chester 
Beatty A). Often the function of the hymn can 
be difficult to ascertain: a cycle of five hymns 
to sexusiu-t jlj (1874—1855 Ik) were found in 
the town associated with his pyramid at m- 
t. aj It \, buL it is not clear when the a AVould 
have been recited, whether as part of the 
regular ddt at the pyramid complex or on a 
special occasion such as the visit of the 
reigning king. 

Numerous funerary stelae were inscribed 
with hymns to ostitis, the god of the dead, and 


the Litany of Rtt, a hymn to the sun-god, was 
inscribed in many Ramesside royal tombs in 
rhe a alley os' the kings. Among ike most 
poetic of the hymns to the sun aa as the Hymn 
in l he . Lett , the longest x ersion of which was 
inscribed in the tomb of a a at el-a.viarna. Its 
description of the role of the ati,n in Lhe sus¬ 
tenance of rhe world from dawn to sunset has 
often been compared with Psalm 11)4. 
although the undoubted similarities between 
the two compositions almost certainly result 
from a common literary heritage rather than - 
as some scholars have argued - from any con¬ 
nection between the worship of the A:en and 
the origins of Jewish monotheism. In addi¬ 
tion. it has often been pointed out that there is 
little in the Hymn ta the Aten that dues not 
already appear in earlier Egyptian hymns to 
the sun-god. 

A. B.AKLtiyand E Dal aias, Hymttesct pritresde 
P Egypt? nrteienne (Paris, 1900). 

-\I. Lichtj ikl.m, . indent Egypt inn literature u 
(Berkeley, 1976), 81-118. 

P Al fi-ki-t, Hymnes fEgypie ei tl'Israel: eludes tic 
structures, litteraim (Freiburg, E 981 } r 

hypaethral 

Term used to describe a building that has no 
roof and is therefore open to the sky; as is the 
case in the Kiosk o( Trajan at p\ iri.Ai:. 

hypocephalus 

A mule tie discs inscribed Avith extracts from 
Chapter 162 of the ntx>K nj' teji*: jjfj.d and 
occasionally bearing vignettes representing 
certain deities. They were intended to "warm’ 
the head of the deceased. The earliest exam¬ 
ples simply consisted of pieces of inscribed 
papyrus, but the hypocephali proper consist of 



/lypaecphahis of Neshorpnkkaed. a 
temple musieian, decorated unfit 
the pm (He figures of four 
baboons worshipping the .win. 
Lute Period or Ptolemaic 
period, Ith-Jnl centuries 
nt:, plastered linen ami 
pigment, front Thebes, 
t). Idem, ft: ■Atm) 
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papyrus sheets mounted on small cak]tonnage 
discs, which have been discovered in a few 
tombs from the 2f>t h Dynasty (664—525 at: 
onwards), There are also a few surviving 
examples made from metal. In keeping with 
their intended function, they were usually 
placed between the head of the mu mini lied 
body and the funerary headrest, 

hypostyle hall 

Large temple court filled with columns, lorm- 
ing an essential element in Egyptian religious 
architecture* the name deriving from the 
Greek for b esting on pillars'. There was a dis¬ 
tinct transition from the pylon into the open 
courtyard and then into the hypostyle hall, 
The hall was crowded with pillars and let only 
by clerestory windows in the uppermost part 
of the walls. The columns could be of' varying 
diameter and height, although those lining the 
axis route of the temple were usually the tallest 
and broadest. It was not uncommon for a sin¬ 
gle temple to have two hypostyle hails. 

The symbolism expressed by the hypostylc 
hall is that of the reed swamp growing at the 
fringes of the primeval mol.no, since the 
entire tfuplk was regarded as a microcosm of 
the process of CRE ATION itself Beyond [lie hall, 
the roof of the temple invariably became lower 
and the floor higher, while the dimensions of 
the rooms grew smaller, until the sanctuary 
itself was reached. Tilts cosmogonic symbol¬ 
ism is well illustrated in the temple of Amun at 
karnak, where a dense forest of 134 columns 
spring from bases reminiscent of the earth 
around the roots of papyrus plants. The great 
columns along the axis route are each 23 m in 
height, and end in massive open papyrus flow¬ 
ers.. while the rest of the columns have dosed 
papyrus bud capitals. 

In the temple of kbnum at ESN the 
‘swamp" symbolism is reinforced by the carv¬ 
ing of insects on the column capitals. The 
architraves above the columns, as well as the 
ceiling itself are representative of the sky (sec 
ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY"), while tllC lowest 
parts of the enclosing walls often bear scenes 
of rows of offering bearers via Iking along the 
ground surface. 

P V Spkncer, The Egyptian tmpk: n 
k'xktf^rtiphUaistudy (I ondon, ] 984). 

E. IIokm.nl, Idea into rWgc, trios. L. Bredeck 
(New York, 1992), ! 15-29. 



Part of the Grant Hypostyle I Jail of the temple if 
Amurrai Knrriak. 7 ^tse are the smaller, dosed 
papyrus bud odiuitm: the open papyrus columns 
tihtn g the axial route stand 2.? m high, 

(p. v; xichulsqn) 
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ibis 

The SilLTLil ibis (Threskitiniis atffriaflictu) is 
the best known uf the principal species of 
ibis in Egypt; its distinctive features include 
a white body, a dark curved bill and a black 
neci t wing tips, hindquarters and Legs. Until 
the nineteenth century it was re] a Lively com¬ 
mon in Egypt hm by 1850 i t had almost dis¬ 
appeared, This bird was regarded as an 
incarnation of thutii, and in the Late Period 
(747-5,12 tit.) and Ptolemaic times (352-50 
m ) sacred ibises were mummified in vast 
numbers and buried in catacombs at tuna 
Kf.-of-'nn., saqqak\ and elsewhere (see 

SACfcFl? INIAIALS), 

The Greek historian niiRonuTL.s states Lhai 
in his time it was an offence to kill an ibis. 
However* it is known from examination of the 



-4 mttonfnjied ihisjma the Sawed Animal 

S'cmpalis ni ninth Saiiqam. Pfnkmaic period, 

e. ISO { £ I&82 19) 


mummified remains of these birds that some 
must have been hastened to their death; in 
addition it seems that they were being deliber¬ 
ately bred for the purpose of votive murmniti- 
caiiou, It has been suggested thai their eggs 
were artificially incubated in ovens; both 
mummified eggs and the remains of other 
species of ibises are known from the catacombs 
at Saqqara, 

The cult of Thorb led to the production of 
numerous ibis amulets and statuettes, tnam of 
which have survived at Tuna el-Gehel and 
Saqqara, r fhc mummification of ibises and the 
production of votive items must have pfaved 
an important part in the economy, and a vari¬ 
ety if fraudulent practices arc recorded in the 
archive of a priest called Hor at Saqq-jra, 

The 1 glossy ibis’ ( Pfcga ills fa fant'llits) has a 
characteristic curved bill, as well as long legs 
and an iridescent bronze-coloured gloss tin its 


upper back and wings. Like the sacred ibis, it 
was frequently depicted in tomb reliefs from 
the Old Kingdom (2686—21S1 nr.), usually 
being painted as if it were completely black. 
According to 1 lerodotus it fought with w inged 
serpents which flew to Egypt from Arabia, 
Ihe 'hermit ibis’ (Gmtntfcttf treatiia) lias a 
long neck, long legs and a distinctive ruff 
leading some scholars to- describe it as the 
‘crested ibis'. Its image served as the hiero¬ 
glyph meaning To shine' (see ikh). In modern 
Egypt it is a rare accidental migrant, but it 
may have been more common in ancient times, 
Since it is not a waterside bird, it features less 
commonly in ancient scenes set on the banks 
of the Kile, which usually include the sacred 
and glossy varieties, 

J. D. 11 n, The archive London, 1976 J, 

Ci. T Martin* The arm/ animal necrapalk at 
North Saqgant (London, 19K1). 

P. E Houjiian, The birds of aiiderii L*ypt 
(Warminster, 1986), 26-32, 146—7. 

ichneumon 

Type of mongoose common in A frica, which is 
larger than a domestic cat, and thus bigger 
than its Indian counterpart. The creature is 
realistically portrayed in a number of Old 
Kingdom tombs such as that of the 5th- 
Dy nasty noble n (c.241)0 HC; Tomb 60 at 
-Saqqara), and less realistically depicted in 
some of the New Kingdom tombs, such as that 
of Menna (nfi9) at Thebes, 

liy the Middle Kingdom (2055-1050 in;) 
the Ichneumon was included among the 
.s.u:rkd wim.vi.s and by Ramesside times 
(1295-1069 ex:} it served as a symbol of the 
spirits of the underworld. Its skill in 
despatching snakes led to the myth that ihc 
sun - god kA once took the form of an ichneu¬ 
mon in order to fight U’OWH.s, ihc great ser¬ 
pent of the underworld. This solar identifi¬ 
cation is responsible for the sun disc sur¬ 
mounting some ichneumon figures. 
Sometimes ihis disc is accompanied by a 
ante us, which serves to identify the creature 
w ith wadja'I, the goddess traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with Lower Egypt. The mongoose 
emblem of the goddess Mnfdet suggests ihat 
she may have originally adopted this mani¬ 
festation, which would have been particular¬ 
ly suitable given her supposed power over 
snakes and scorpions. 

Many bronze figurines of ichneumons have 
survived, although most date from the Late 
Period (747-352 rtt ) or Ptolemaic period 
(332—JO iK';), when its depiction can be diffi¬ 
cult to differentiate from that of the shrew, 

L Brl n\t:il-Th alt, 'Spitzmaus und ichneumon 
alsTiene des Soimengottcs 1 , Ntuhrichtcn der 


U-ttikttiif der II mofschtil'icn in GdtUnp'ji (1 96S), 

123-63. 

—, Tchneumnnk Ijxikvn der. izyfitolttgic m, cd 
\\ . Helck, F, Quo and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1980), 122-5, 

J. M u,Ek, The ati in undent Egypt (Lon dor , 
1993), 32-9. 

Nlahun ;'ly ra-j_-uiu\ 

Imhotep 

\ biier and architect of the first pyramid, the 
Step Pyramid of hjosk n (2667—2648 ot;) of the 
3rd Dynasty, mankti to credits him (under the 
Greek form of his name, imouthes) w ith the 
invention of building in dressed stone. He Is 
also sard to have written a number of'instruc¬ 
tions’ [sebityT see wisitmi uteratl mi:)* 
although none has survived, li was for bis 
great learning that he was most respected and, 
some two thousand years after his death, the 
first evidence appears of his deification, a great 
rarity for non-royal individuals in ancient 
Egypt. He was considered to he a god of wis¬ 
dom, writing and medjqnk, anti as a result 
became linked with the cults of the gods 
Tijum and mir. 



/ ai ree hrmtze statuette of the deified a re hi tees, 
Imhattp. Late Period, (nh—fih icnttirifs in., 
(U63HOO) 
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The Greeks identified him with their own 
god of medicine, Asklepios, and his cult cen¬ 
tre at Saqqara, the \A.sklepion’, became a 
centre for pilgrimage by those seeking heal¬ 
ing. Many worshippers left a mummified mis 
as a votive offering ro Ini in in the great under¬ 
ground catacombs nearby, and some of these 
birds bear appliques of Imhotep on their 
wrappings, Pilgrims also left clay models of 
diseased limbs and organs in the hope of 
being healed by Imhotep. Bronze figurines of 
the deified Imhotep are common from the 
Late Period onwards. He is usually repre¬ 
sented as a seated .scribe unrolling a papyrus 
across his knees. The base of the statuette 
sometimes bears the names and titles of its 
donor. 

The Saqqara catacombs extend beneath the 
3rd-D> nasty \i VK'i'Aitt tombs, a fact which led 
the British archaeologist YV. B, Emery to 
search the area for the tomb of Imhotep him¬ 
self a process which inadvertently led to the 
discovery of the sacked wimai. necropolis. 
The tomb of Imhotep has still not been dis¬ 
covered, although some have argued that it 
may be the large uninscribed mastaba 3518 at 
Saqqara. 

As well as having a cult centre at Saqqara, 
Imhotep was also worshipped at K 1RN vl, i >i- ut 
i:i. UAiJiti, FIUI.A1-: and in the Ptolemaic temple 
to Hath or at ut:tk ki.-umijisa, where he was 
venerated alongside amemtotep son of dvr, 
another important deified official. 

D. Wujjcmf, Imhotep lent!. imen&ofep: 
GntUnenhiUit nn ultt'tt Igypi&t (Berlin, 1977). 

—, Egyptian deijietitutrt in phttraonir Egypt 
(New York, 1977). 

imitrt 

Fetish symbol consisting of the stuffed, head¬ 
less skin of an animal (often a feline) tied to a 
pole which was mounted in a pot. It is 
recorded as early as the 1st Dynasty 
(3100-2890 |cc ;J, but is best known through its 
assimilation with the worship of Anubis, 
being depicted in the chapel of Anubis at DE.IR 
IRl.-nAHR] and c Esc where. As a result, the a ns at 
is sometimes described as the -Anubis fetish' 
and serves as one of the epithets of the god. 
Models of the emblem were sometimes 
included among funerary equipment, as in 
the case of the tomb of tltaniciiamun 
(1336-1327 uc). 

t . \. Ri'.kyfn The lomplete TuiankhamiiTi 
(London, 1990), 135. 

incense 

The most common Egyptian word for the 
product used as incense is semljer (meaning l to 
make divine'). However, the term incense has 



Tm 'wmsx ft tithes (at 'Attuhh fetishes') Jhm the 
(miir afThtaitkfmmitn. l%tl> D^msty, c. 1330 tic. 

it. 167 cm. (cum, soyl l M i\i>262, mmmt ^ 

CT 4 TOV Ot' tlir. GRIFFITH tSSTlIfTL} 


been somewhat vaguely used by Egyptologists 
to describe a range of aromatic substance- 
used for burning in temples and for scenting 
the person. ‘‘Incense trees’ were one of the 
commodities brought to Egypt by Hatshepsui 
(1473-1458 tit:) as a result of the expedition 
that she sent rn the African land of 1‘t'NT, an. : ; 
aroma lies were also imported from the 
Mediterranean, Seuetjer, hmvcver, is now 
known to come from a species of Pistaciu. 

The function of ''incense cones’ is a matter 
of some debate. There are numerous reprc>cn 
Laiions of guests at banquets and public fom - 
tions, as in the tomb of Ncbamun, wearing 
their heavy wigs, on sop of which a cone ol 
incense mixed with fax was placed. 
Traditionally it has been assumed that these 
cones would gradually mell in the warm 
atmosphere and run down the wig and cloth in. 
of the guest to leave them fragrant and L'uul. 
No such cones have been discovered arch.uo 

lfliLOW Frag moil nfma 11-pa in i hi* J i n n > the lit nth <>/ 
\ : ebarumi, thamtig guests /pairing me we * tm- 
ti banquet. IHth Dynasty, c .1400 oc, painted 
piaster, from Thebes, ti. hi an. (iu379S4j 
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logically, however, and Joann Fletcher has put 
forward an argument that the depiction of the 
cone is used simply as a hieroglyphic symbol to 
depict the fact that the wigs were scented, i t 
seems unlikely that guests would have wished 
to have their very elaborate and expensive wigs 
malted with congealed fat or their tine linen 
garments marked and stained (although some 
paintings perhaps suggest that this did hap¬ 
pen). The view that the cone illustrates some¬ 
thing that would otherwise be impossible to 
represent seems a plausible one, 

A. M. Hi tCKMAS, The significance of incense 
and libations in funerary anti temple rituals', 

ZAS 50 091 2), 69-75. 

J. Fletuilr, Ancient Egyptian hair: a tntdytn 
stykform andj'unctim (unpublished dissertation, 
Manchester University, 1995). 

M. Serpigo and R. Wiimi, The botanical identity 
and transport of incense during the Egyptian 
New Kingdom’,. hniqsuty 74 (2(HK)), 884-97. 

instructions see wisdom liteeatuaj- 

Intel (InyOtef) 

Name taken by three rulers of the Theban 
11th Dynasty (2125—1985 lit:), who were all 
buried in rock-cut a.\\*v tom us, in the el-Tarif 
region of western Thebes, They called them¬ 
selves after an 8th Dynasty Theban no march 
(provincial governor) and chief priest, listed as 
a ruler in the so-called Table of Kamak (an 
18th-Dynasty Theban king i.Ist), who was the 
father of aientuhotep i (r.2125 jk), the 
founder of the 11th Dynasty. 

Irtcft Schertawy (2125 211 2 1st;), the son of 
Meriuhotcp I, initially took the title 'supreme 
chief of Upper Egv pi\ bur later in his reign he 
conquered the rival cities of koptos, DKndera 
and tip:it aKO\J ] f)Lis and adopted a royal 
T fm.At<>. 

ktefti iVtihankh (2112-2063 eg), the son of 
Intel i Sehertawy, succeeded in consolidating 
the military successes to achieve genuine eon 
trol over Upper Egypt. The inscriptions in the 
tomb of Hetepi at Elkab describe a famim; 
during his reign. In addition, the lower por¬ 
tion of a stele (Egyptian Museum, Cairo) was 
found in 1866 by Auguste M anode, outside 
Intel n’s tomb at ct-Tarif, describing his con¬ 
quest and portraying him with five named 
dogs at his feet. 

Intef at \ akhfntbtepnefer {2063 —2055 Ik.) is 
thought to have restored the funerary chapel 
of the deified nomarch Heqaib at 
Elephantine. I lis reign is generally more 
poorly documented than his two predeces¬ 
sors, although he is usually described as Intel 
the Great. His son, Nebhepetra mknti foter 
9, was to become she first ruler of both Upper 


and Lower Egypt since the end of the Old 
Kingdom. 

The name Intef was also taken by three 
Theban rulers of the 17th Dynasty, who ruled 
Upper Egypt during a period of instability 
immediately preceding the emergence of 
rulers (in this ease k \ uast; and ahvioxk i) who 
reunited the two halves of the country. 

P. E. Newberry, 'On the parentage of the Intef 
kings of the Eleventh Dynasty 1 , ZAS 72 (1956}, 
118-2Q, 

H. E. Wjnlock, The rise andfiiH af the Middle 
Kifigilam in Thebes (New York, 1947). 

\A, SefiLN'KKL, Aiemphh, Berakkoptdis, Tkeben: 
the cpiftmptmehen Zettgmsst der 7.-1 L Dynasiic 
. Ipypicns (Wiesbaden, 1965}. 

D. Arnold, Or it her da . Ht.cn unit Mittteren 
Reiches in El-Tarif (Mainz, 1976), 

inundation 

Term used to describe the annual flooding of 
the Nile in Egypt, which has not taken place 
since the completion of the vs wan high dam 
in 1971, Such was the importance of the Nile 
inundation to the ancient Egyptians that 
they worshipped hapy, a personification of 
the floods and the ensuing fertility The 
Egyptian seasons were based on the annual 
Nile cycle, and named accordingly; ttkht'i the 
inundation, pc ret Lite growing season, ami 
shewn the drought season. However, the 
inundation only occasionally occurred in the 
calendrieal season of nkhj?t, since the civil 
t ai.i-.nijar itself became gradually more and 
more out of step with the seasonal and Umar 
measurements of time. 

Each year between June and September the 
Nile and its tributaries, the Blue Nile and die 
Atbara, receive the heavy summer rains of the 
Ethiopian highlands. These rivers greatly 
increase their volume and flood along the 
Ne le’s course. For thousands of years, prior To 
ihe construction of the High Dam, the flood 
would have become noticeable at Aswan by the 
last week of June, and would have reached its 
lull height in the vicinity of Cairo bv 
September. The floods would begin to subside 
about two weeks later. The flooding of the land 
led to the deposition of a new layer of fertile 
silt every year, so that fertiliser was not gener 
ally necessary, the soil being replaced each 
year. The importance of recording the level of 
the inundation, in terms of predicting soil fer¬ 
tility and crop yields, led to (be devising of 
methods for the recording of the NileN height, 
using NrLOukTLRS (although there is no evi¬ 
dence for them in the earliest periods). 
However, there is no firm evidence that such 
records were used to calculate crop yields as a 
basis for 'T axation. 


The first crops could be planted in October 
and November and would ripen in A larch or 
\pri3, at which time the river had reached its 
lowest level (see agriguxurk). During this 
time little w ateritig would have been necessary. 
The water could be retained longer on the 
land by die use of basins and canals, and it 
could be raised from the river by irrigation 
devices such as the silAl.n.r. The extensive 
Hooding of the land also produced an unavoid¬ 
able 'slack period* in the agricultural year, dur¬ 
ing which certain corvee tasks could be under¬ 
taken. In the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 m:), 
pyramid building was one such task, and the 
high water levels could be used to ship stone 
closer to construction sites than would other¬ 
wise have been possible. 

The inundation was also a time of celebra¬ 
tion, and offerings were made to mat a, the god 
who personified the Nile Hood. The Hymn in 
l fit- A VAr I motif at tun, probably composed in the 
Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 hc), praises the 
river lor the renewed life it brings to Egypt 
each year. 

B. H, Strilklr, De trvetsir&mhigmti jteNiji 
(Leiden, 1956). 

D. Bonsr.au, La cruedu Nil (Paris, 1964). 

K. Et i Zer, Early hydfaulir civilization in Egypt 
(Chicago, 1976). 

W. Schenkru, Die BtwdsstwrtgsreiM-Iuriorr m 
ithett Agypttn (Ylain^, 1978). 

J- J- Janssi- n, The day the inundation began \ 
./A'/TS 46/2 (1987), 129-36, 

Jnyotef set intef 

iron 

Although iron was introduced into western 
Asia by the third millennium tec, the firs! evi¬ 
dence of iron smelting in Egypt, dating to the 
sixth century ut., was excavated by Minders 
Petrie at the Delta city of n.alicratis. There 
are a number of earlier examples of iron arte¬ 
facts in Egypt, stretching back to the early Old 
Kingdom (<-.26011 hi;), but most of these art- 
assumed to have involved naturally occurring 
meteoric rather than smelted iron. A fragment 
of iron found in the pyramid complex of 
K hufu at Giza has been shown to be much later 
in date than the Old Kingdom, 

Until the 22nd Dynasty (945-715 nr.) iron 
artefacts were primarily restricted to ritual 
contexts, such as royal tombs, as in the case of 
flic small iron dagger found in the tomb of 
TLTWkiiwiLN (ny 62; 1336-1327 raw). The 
t mar\ \ i.urri'VRS include references to gifts of 
iron sent from western Asiatic rulers to 
Amenhotep jlj (1390—1352 m:)and Akhemten 
(1352-1536 IK:), indicating the prestigious 
nature of (he metal at this date (see iititites). 
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It was only during the Roman period (3<J flo¬ 
rin 395) th.it iron tools and weapons became 
relatively common in Egypt. For the use of 
iron in Nubia, see Mi:rok. 

A, Lit: \s y _inciarl Egyptian; materials tmd 
industries, 4th ed., rev. j. R. Harris (l^omlon, 
1962), 235—13. 

R„ Maj)U 1\, ‘Early iron metallurgy in rhe Near 
Kasr\ Transact hm of the Iron ami Steel Institute 
of fa pa it 15/2 (1975), 59 ftS. 

R- F Tu.Ea.rn-:, The origin ofiron smelting in 
Africa', Hesi African fmnttil of. lrekatelogy 5 
(1975), 1-9. 

B. Srj no.L, Egyptian meia-Jiparking and twh 
(PrEneesRisborough, 1989), 17-1M. 

irrigation see agrici/ltliie; lnlndatiox; 
si: chum on and siiadll' 

ished tree see mess 

Isis 

Goddess who encapsulated the virtues of the 
archetypal Egyptian wife and mother. She was 
the sister-wife ro cihiren and mother to Horls, 
and as such became the symbolic mother of 
the Egyptian king, who was him self regarded 
as a human manifestation of Hurus. The asso¬ 
ciation between Isis and die physical royal 
throne itself is perhaps indicated by the fact 
that her name may have origin alls meant L sent\ 
and die emblem that she wore on her head w as 
the hieroglyphic sign for throne. From the 
New Kingdom (1550—1069 nr.) onwards, she 
was closely connected with Ti.vmoR anti so 
sometimes wore a solar disc between cow 
horns. Her maternal role included that of the 
is is-mw', mother to I he APIS bull, and 'great 
white sow of Heliopolis*. Her origins are 
uncertain, aithough she seems to have been 
first worshipped in the Delta; in the 
Hcliopolitan theology she w-as regarded as a 
daughter of the deities gkh and nlt. 

She is best known mythologically as the 
devoted wile of Osiris, whose body she sought 
after his murder by si.in. She is said to have 
made the first mummy from rhe dismembered 
limbs of Osiris, using her wings to breathe life 
mio him and magically conceiving her .wjfi 
H orns in the process. In the temple of Hathor 
at nr.xuPEU, there arc reliefs depicting this 
necrophiliac act of conception, showing Isis 
hovering over the mummy in rhe form of a kiic. 
In reference to this role, she is often depicted 
in the form of a woman with long elegant 
wings, often embracing the pharaoh or, in pri¬ 
vate funerary scenes, the deceased. According 
to the myths, Osiris became ruler of the under¬ 
world, while Isis gave birth to her son at 
Khemmis in the Delta. Numerous bronzes and 


reliefs show her suckling [ lor u s in the f orm o f 
the young king seared on her lap. 

As 'Isis great in magic* she could he called 
upon to protect the young, and would he 
invoked at times of in inn. She was also able to 
combine her medicinal skills with great tan¬ 
ning. When the sun-god tt v was bitten by a 
snake (fashioned h> Isis from earth mixed wtth 
Ra*S saliva) she is said to fane offered to cure 
him in re mm for knowledge of his secret 
name. Having found nui this name, she 
became ‘mistress of the gods who knows Ra by 
Ids own name' and passed on her knowledge to 
Horns, thus enabling him to acquire great 
powers. Her great cunning was also described 
in the story of the contend in gs of Moms and 


Gf/t, fn'otize ti tul tpontt statuette oj fsts stickli <•;: 
Homs. The wooden chair and pedestal arc original 
and the Jkce of she goddess is gilt. l.ate Period, 
after 600 tn\ fruin north Saqqdra. si , 23 cm. 

(a 167186 ) 

Seth, in which she was instrumental in li.iv ng 
Seth condemn himself, so that her son. wot Id 
become the earthly ruler of Egypt. 

Her most famous and long-lived sanctuary 
was on the island of Pint. At. near Aswan, but as 
a universal goddess she was widely wm 
shipped, with significant cults at Egypiian 
sites such as iai-ndi-ra as well as at imu v- m 
Syria—Palestine. The great importance attached 
ui her cult bv the Nubians is demonstrated 







ISRAEL 


[Tlh PHALLIC 


by he survival of her worship at Philae (on the 
bonier between Egypt and Nubia) until the 
sixlh century u), by which time virtually aJ3 of 
Egypt had become Christianized. 

Ifi post-Pharaonic times her cult was adopt¬ 
ed ns one of the Classical ‘mystery' cults, grad¬ 
ually spreading through the Hellenistic world 
and the Roman empire. There were temples 
erected to her in Rome itself, including a sub¬ 
stantia] complex at Lhe Campus Martius. The 
Classical writer Apulci lls (c. \\t 140) described 
a ceremony of initiation into the cult of Isis in 
his Metuimtfphoses, although the linai rite in 
the ceremony Wits not disclosed. In 
Greco-Roman times, her cult began to surpass 
that of Osiris in popularity, seriously rivalling 
both the traditional Roman gods and early 
Christianity. 

IITV. Mi f.j.j-K, ‘Isis mit deni Huruskinde\ UJA‘ 
14(1963), 7-3& 

M. MuvsTwq Vnter$tfekmg&n zur Got tin his mm 
. litas Reieh bin znm Emit'tfas \ ; euen Reiches 
(Berlin, 1%8). 

1 G Gttrtrrms, Pittutirft's De I suit- ft Osiride 
(Swansea, 1970). 

R. F. Win 1 , his in the Gnww-Roman world 
(London, 1971). 

J. LrcuAT, Invfnit.fire bibhogtaphique ties Isiactt , 

2 veils (Leiden, 1972 4). 

K L> vt\D, Le adtf dim dans If bussin tin final? 
dc in MfdiiL'rnimr, 4 vols (Leiden, 1974). 

R. A. H ii ,f j, iVaterin the cult to mtnhip of his and 
Sonepb (Lei den, 1 981). 

Israel 

The Israelites are lie. tested in Syria-Palestine 
from the late Bronze Age onwards. Their cul¬ 
tural and ethnic origins are difficult to clarify; 
partly because the archaeological and Biblical 
sources of evidence are difficult to reconcile. 
The Biblical accounts of the origins of rhe 
people of Israel, which are principally 
described in the books of Numbers, Joshua 
and Judges, are often at odds both with other 
ancient textual sources and wuh the arehaen- 
logical evidence for the settlement of CAVUN 
in the laic Bronze Age and earh Iron \ge 
(r, 16019-7 50 rn:). 

Israel is first textually attested as a political 
entity in the so-called Israel Stele, an inscrip¬ 
tion ol the fifth year of the reign of’ mkrknptaif 
(1213—1203 iml), which includes a list of 
defeated peoples: ‘Their chiefs prostrate 
themselves and beg tor peace, Canaan is dc\ - 
aslated, Ash talon is vanquished, Gezer is 
Lakcii, Vcnoam annihilated, Israel is laid waste, 
its Seed exists no mmi; Syria is made a widow 
for Egy pi , and all lands have been pacified/ 
Donald Red ford has suggested that the 
Israelites were probably emerging as a distinct 



Tin- so-fuiU'd ‘IsraelSftdjt' or 'victory mule of 
iiavjtptoh \ frit if It n hvanhed with & list of 
defatted {wapitis* including the ji*$t known matiimi 
of hhtd (rn; i.trL uiovD. The stele wax erefted by 
Werenpitth ht his funerary temple at Thebes. 19th 
Dynasty, 1213 1203 sc, grey grattiie, ft. 3,13 w. 
(t; itttajiJNOHj 

element of Canaanite culture during the cen¬ 
tury or sp prior to this. Some authorities have 
argued that the early Israelites were an 
oppressed rural group of Canaan ites who 
rebelled agafosi the Canaanitc cities along [he 
coast, white others have hypothesized that 
they were the survivors of a decline in the for¬ 
tunes ol Canaan who established themselves in 
the highlands at the end of the Bronze Age. 
Red fin d, how ever, makes a good ease for 
equating the very earliest Israelites with the 
semi-nomadic people in the highlands of cen¬ 
tral Palestine, known to the Egyptians as the 
Shasu (see JiF.nous), who constantly disrupt¬ 
ed the Ramesside pharaohs 1 sphere of influ¬ 
ence in Syri a-Palestine. 'Phis theory is bol¬ 


stered by the fact that the hieroglyphic deter¬ 
minative written in front of the name Israel 
on the Israel Stele indicates that it was regard¬ 
ed as a group of people rather than a city, 

\ I though, unlike Israel, the Shasu are often 
mentioned in Egyptian texts, their pastoral 
lifestyle has left few traces in the archaeologi¬ 
cal record. By the end of the thirteenth centu¬ 
ry Jit: the Shasu/Israelites were beginning to 
establish small settlements in lhe uplands, the 
architecture of which closely resembled con¬ 
temporary Canaanitc villages. 

In the tenth century E3t. Solomon ruled over 
an Israelite kingdom thai had overcome both 
Canaanhes and Philistines, emerging us the 
dominant state iti the Levant. At the capital, 
Jerusalem, only the barest ruins of Solomon's 
temple and palace have survived. After bis 
reign, the territory was split between Lhe king¬ 
doms of Israel and Judah, which survived until 
722 and 537 Fit. respectively. In the Egyptian 
Third Intermediate Period (1069-747 bc) and 
Late Period (747—332 nc) there are a nun her 
oE references in Egyptian texts to Egyptian 
political dealings with Israel, Judah and other 
Syro-Palestinian polities, particularly in the 
forging of alliances to hold back the threats 
posed by the vs.sutt.ws and misiws. 

See also uim.it: \j, t *>nm xittoxs. 

V\. .M. E PtCfRlK, Six temples at Thebes (London, 

mixn. 

E. IIoRM'Mi, 'Die Lraelstele des Merenpralf, 
i&ypten nttd Site* Text ament 5 (1983), 224—33. 

G. W Am. .STROM, U hv were the hmtfrtcsY 
(Winona Lake, IN, 1986). 

M. hu.KiF and JI. Sourov/i.'V\, The'Egyptian 
Museum, Cake (Mainz, 1937), no. 212. 

D. B. Rrni 'uRi >, Egypt, Canaan and Israel in 
{anient times (Princeton, 1992), 257-82. 

ithyphallic 

Not specifically an Egyptological term, but 
generally used to refer to deifies or human fig¬ 
ures hastrig an erect penis, particularly the 
gods ami. \ and mix. 

til wen (Egyptian twit: ‘pi I lari) 

Pillar-shaped fetish of the city of i iia.ioi'ou.s 
which was a symbol of the moon, in the same 
way that the om-:l.tSK was associated with the 
sun-god. The name was also applied to the 
moon-g< nl man i testa i u sn o f r.istR is. 

K. \ S a utils', lit if Ctt rdn tsymbol des L ’bens 
(Hildeshrim, 1977), 16 18. 

—, Tun-Pfeiler\ Lexicon dvr igyptologie nt, ed. 

W Helek, E, Otto and W Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1980), 215-14 
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JEWELLERS 
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jackal sat anluis, ixxi and wepvyawlt 

jewellery 

Fmm the earliest times in ancient Egypt, jew¬ 
ellery was used as a mums of'seif-adornment 
and also a* an indication of social status. Thus, 
it Ls not surprising to find that jewellery is 
among the first types of artefact known from 
Egypt. During the Badarian period 
(r. 5500-4000 im ) broad belts or ‘girdles' of 
green glazed stone beads were made. Later in 
the PWitJYNASTlt’ Cl: Kit ip necklaces of faience 
beads were worn, along with bracelets and 
amulets of shell and ivory. 

In the 1st-Dynasty tomb of iyfKR at Abydos a 
dismembered arm decorated with lour 
bracelets was discovered by Flinders Petrie. 
Tliesv early examples of jewellery show con¬ 
siderable sophistication* and such precious 
materials as tsoi.ru, lapis uzuj* tumour and 
amethyst were already being used. Although 
the actual burial was not preserved in the 3 rd- 
Dynasi t tomb of si:ki ii-.mki ikt at Saqqara, the 
excavations did reveal items of spectacular 
jewellery, including a delicate bracelet of gold 
ball-beads. The -kb-Dynasty tomb of {L uccri 
iLtriiiPTimKS i at Giza contained numerous 
pieces of royal jewellery, including silver bangles 
inlaid with butterfly designs. In certain periods 
the Egyptians seem to have regarded SIJATIK as 
more valuable than gold, and this find gives 
some indication of the rich jewellery that must 
have accompanied the burials [if the pharaohs 
during the Old Kingdom (268b 2181 la.J, 

The peak of Egyptian jewellery-making was 
undoubtedly the Middle Kingdom (2055- 
1650 lie), when works of great elegance and 
refinement were produced, as in the ease tif the 
jewellery of Princess khnemet, who was buried 
at u:\ti.sitLHi during the reign of the I 2 rh- 
Dynaslv ruler Amencmhat n (3922-1878 hc;J. 
Her equipment included two beautifully made 
openwork diadems inlaid with semi-precious 
stones, and the famous Cretan-influenced 
‘bull mosaic 1 pendant, which, un Li I recently, 
was widely believed to be gl vss. The Dahshur 
treasure was rivalled only by the late 12 th- 
Dynastj jewellery of Sitbathoriunet from a 
shaft-tomb at i-l-j.ahln, which included a dia¬ 
dem, a gold collar and two pectorals, as well as 
necklaces and bead girdles (now in the 
.Metropolitan Museum, New York and the 
Egy pt ian M u sen m, Cai ro). 

From the royal necropolis at e:i -likht came 


Egyptian r^aljewtikry aft!w Middle Kittgdm 
and Sumnd Intermediate Period fc ,188$ I5 ( di sc). 
ITjP eleclrum winged scarab, inlaid with t'ormrhan. 
green feldspar and lapis lazuli (£.454460) tnovi: 
t :K.vriii: itjtiitw midphujifC thawing Amawithut s 
offering niigtast U> . It am. (f.. tS9l9-/J 1 3t.vntii v/>H 
Jlngcr-rhtg with lapis lazuli Irt r zel. f K 76*18) i .in r 
AN I [ Jr u.jE it two bracelet spacer-ban crowned by 
redwing eats* with tnwlv r- threading Wheat the 
imriptiw an the base of each name* Nith&heperra 
Intef and his wife S&bketnsaf. it- sJ7699, 57700) 
HOT it wj hiinniu-hetidt'd "mm jasper heart scarab of 
Sidfkt'ttwif n, a rough f^incised verse of Chapter 
Jftfljmn !>'/(' Bank ttf the Dead an^ml the gnld 
plinth, (at7876) nfheart si'arab 3.6 cm. 

the fine jewellery of a 12 th-Dynasty noble¬ 
woman named Senebt.isy, whose 'broad coVar 1 
incorporates faience, turquoise and gold leaf 
However, the fact that this piece has no fasten¬ 


ings suggests, that it may have been math 
specifically for funerary use. The same tomb 
contained gold hair ornaments in Lhc form nf 
flowers, a bead belt with a gold buckle dt-vu 
rated with Senebtisy’s name, and a further 
broad collar with falcon terminals. The it • 
cilery of Ellis period was to influence prod in i - 
in neighbouring lands. and excavations :ii ihe 
Syro-Palestinian city of By bios have me a led 
numerous Lgyptianizing items, including a 
gold 'breast- 33 late' bearing the pattern ol .n 
Egyptian broad collar. 

Th e carlies t si gn i (lean E ti nds of jcwc 11 er- n 
the New Kingdom derive from (he tomb "i 
tfueen \i ti iotkf j i , whose eq uipment i nc 1 u tied 
magnificent inlay work, and an extremeb tine 
chain made from looped six-ply gold wire, 
The jewellery of Menwi, \Ierti and Men n ■ 
three foreign wives of Thutmosc u 
(1479-1425 no), was discovered in a mu h- 
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plundered rock tomb at Wadi Gabbanet el- 
Qurud, about three kilometres to the west of 
Deir el-Bahri in western Thebes, The finds 
(mm-in the Metropolitan Museum of An, New 
York) include glass elements among the gem¬ 
stones and gold- Although glass was precious 


a son of Rameses 11 (1279-1213 lit) whose 
funerary chapel was attaehed to ihe Stilt trr.i w 
at Saqqara. Two of the U’LS-buil burials made 
by the prince also contained jewellery, 
although this is generally regarded as clumsy 
and poorly made. 



jgffiViBfi. 


have revealed large quantities of tiled eluv 
moulds used for the making of faience 
amulets, beads and linger rings. Blue faience 
disc heads were evidently produced (and lost) 
in their thousands at such IMth-Dyna^ty town 
sites as el Amama and Malkatn, 

H. E. WintjocK, The. treasure of three Egyptian 
princes#* (New York, 1 *>4R). 

C, AlohEi \ Jewels of the pharaohs (linden, 

1 e J71). 

C A, R. Am.jrf.ws, Catalogue a f Egyptian 
antiquities in the British Museum vi; Jewellery 

t Luiiiht tl, } dr 1 j 1 / J, 

J, Of.ni'.s, Inreliery tfihe a mi nit amid (London, 

1982). 

C A, R. Amirkws, Ancient Egyptian jenvlfcty 
(London, 1990), 

lodgement of the dead.« n m-r m 

uivliefs 


Fra gums! nf iPaUftmuting fmn the tomb of 
Snttckkoh'P showing jewellery-makers and 

mtUii-m>rkers making beads and precious objects* 
Several i>j the mat are using quadra pie and triple 
bmp dr HP ta pierce hard-stone beads. ISth 
Dynasty, reign tfTbttlnwe it, {.. 1395 nc t painted 
p/esierjhm Thebes, n.bbem.fti 1 920) 

at this time, the Wadi Qubhanet el-Qirud 
finds mark the beginning of a trend whereby 
New kin gd i >m je w el icry became i nc reasi ng ly 
elaborate and garish, making more use of 
artificial stones, and gradually becoming less 
delicate. 

The fabulous jewellery of TLTANKimtiv 
(11 36— 1.127 nt;) is sometimes described as 
expensive costume jew cilery, lacking the 
refinement of the Middle Kingdom and early 
New Kingdom work. The major find of the 
19th Dynast) is the jewellery of khaemwaset. 


During the New Kingdom ear ornaments 
became relatively common, and a variety of 
earrings were produced, particularly in stone 
and glass. Pierre Mon let's excavations at taxis 
in 1939 411 led lo the discover) 7 of royal jew¬ 
el lery of the Third Intermediate Period 
(1(169—747 1m;), which, although less accom¬ 
plished than some ul the earlier work, is clear¬ 
ly of a generally similar type to the New 
Kingdom material. 

The scientific and aesthetic study of the 
sun iving items of jewellery has been supple¬ 
mented by pictorial evidence, from tombs 
such as those of rkkiimira (tt I (){)), 
Amen eniopct (r e 276) and Sohekhotep ( i i* 3), 
as well as the debris of nri-va. workshops 
such as those at re ,-niARNA. The jewellery 
worn by poorer people was mostly made from 
less valuable gemstones or faience. The c.xea 
various of the 1 Sth-Dynasty city at el-Amarna 
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KALAB SHA 



fra 

Almost untranslatable term used by the 
Egyptians to describe the creative life-force of 
each individual, whether human or divine. 
The ktt, represented by a hieroglyph consist¬ 
ing of a pair of arms. was considered to be the 
essential ingredient Lhat differentiated a living 
person from f dead one, and is therefore 
sometimes translated as ‘sustenance^ It came 
into existence at the same moment that the 
individual was horn, subsequently serving as 
his or her ‘double 5 and sometimes being 
depicted in funerary art as a slightly smaller 
figure standing beside the living being (sec 
i?ur>). Sometimes the creator-god KIIM m was 
shown modelling the ka on a potter's wheel at 
the same time as he was forming the bodies of 
humanity* 

When any individual died, the ka continued 
to live, and so required the same sustenance as 
the human being had enjoyed in life. For this 
reason it was provided either with genuine 
food offerings or with representations of food 
depicted on the wall of the tomb, all of which 
were activated by the OFFERING formula, 
addressed directly to the ka. It appears that the 
ka was though l nut to eat the offerings physi¬ 
cal I■, but simply to assimilate their life- 
preserving force. In giving food or drink to 
one another in normal daily life, the Egyptians 
therefore sometimes used the formula 'for 
your ka* in acknowledgement of this life- 
giving force. Consequently the offerings 
themselves came to be known as kajp and were 
sometimes replaced in representations of the 
offering TAJlUi by the hi sign - two out¬ 
stretched arms that magically warded off the 
forces of evil. It was to the ka that offerings 
were made before tire faj.sk i nooks set up in 
tombs. 

Funerary statues were regarded as images 
of the ka of the deceased, and sometimes tin esc 
too incorporated die ka symbol, as in the ease 
of the image of ibe 15 rb-Dynasty ruler Awibra 
Hor from da H SI ILK (e 1 ,1750 hc; Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), which depicts the deceased 
with the ka hieroglyph in the form of a head¬ 
dress. li was thought that the reunion of the elv 
and ka in the underworld effectively trans¬ 
formed the deceased into an a ecu (one of the 
‘blessed dead’). 

J, P. Aj fix, ‘Funerary tests and tlieir meaning', 
Mummies and tmigU\ ed. P. Laeovara, S. D'Auria 
and ('.. II. Rji n:hrig (Boston, 198S), —iy, 



Ka-iYif/m' if? King Awibra llm\ dtsatxertd within 
it/; nat?s fa a tutub to the north of the pyramid of 
Ametiemhat hi at Dahshur, 13 th Dynasty, 
cJ700m€, tt. mas2M%ttt, it. ofsmtiti - 1.7m. 

(C/tiitoj£3Q9$8) 


E, I Iornung, hint hit a ttwgt, tnins. E. Bredeek 
(New York, 1992), 167-84. 

Ka labs ha fane Tnlmis) 

Site of an unfinished, free-standing temple in 
Lower Nubia, about 50 kin south of Aswan 
The complex was built in sandstone masonn 
and consisted of a pylon, forecourt, hyposiy \, 
hall, two vestibules and a sanctuary. It was 
dedicated to the local god M and u I is and dates 
primarily to the early Roman period (r JO m •. 
but the colony atTalmis evidently dates hack 
to at least the reign of Amenhotep n 
(1427-14011 isc), who is depicted in the pain - 
cd wall reliefs of the hvpostyle hall, in 
1962-5 the buildings were dismantled, i 
order to save them front the waters of Lake 
Nasser, and in 1970 they were reassembled r 
a new location 750 m to the south of the 

ASWAN' HIGH DAM, 

K. (. 1 . StriGLER, Kahihsha. Awhiiekiur mtf 
Buayuhii-htc dfs 'tempets (Berlin, 1970). 

K a mo se (1555-1550 esc:) 

Lasr ruler of the Theban 17|h Dynasty, sue- 
cessurof sjuiKNr:\RA TAA il (e.1560 isc) and pre¬ 
decessor of aifmdsk i (1550-1525 uc), the first 
18th-Dynasty ruler. The principal documents 
relating to his reign are two large stelae at 
kjrnak (both recounting bis campaigns 
against the hykhhs rulers), as well as the 
Carnarvon Tablet, which appears to be a later 
scribal copy of the stelae. The text derived 
from these three documents begins by 
describing the war between Seqenenra Tati n 
and the Hyksos king Aauserra An-H 
(1585 1542 ftc) and goes on to narrate 
Kamosc's continuation of the conflict alter 
his father’s death. He was buried in a pyrami¬ 
dal-sty hi tomb at Dra Abu ef-Naga (sec 
tiieiii-.s), where the earlier 17ih-l)ynasty roy al 
tombs arc located, and it appears that his 
tomb had Mill not been robbed over four hun¬ 
dred years later when the necropolis was 
inspected during the reign of Raineses in 
(1126—1108 isc). His coffin was discovered 
at Dra Abu el-Naga in 1857, but his mum mi 
fied body disintegrated as soon as it wns 
opened. 

A. I I. Gardiner, The defeat of the Hyksos by 
Kamo te'JKi 5 (1917), 95-11(1. 

11. WiM.cK.k, ‘The tombs of the kings of the 
Seventeenth Dynasty at Thebes', Jf. i EO (1924). 
217-77, 

H. Galtiher, 'l.es deux rois Kamosc (wtie 
dynastic)', Snnlks Griffith, ed. 5, R. K. Glanville 
(Oxford, 1952), ,i-8. 

L. Haiiw jir, The second stile of'Kamase amt his 
struggle against the Hyksos ruler ami his capital 
(Gliickstadt, 1972). 
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KARNAK 


Kamutef 

Pi vine epithet meaning 'hull of his mother 1 , 
which was used from Lhe New Kingdom 
inwards to refer to the combined irhyphallie 
form of am lx and mbs. Amu n-Mm-Kamutd 
is frequently depicted receiving offerings of 
lettuces, or standing beside them as they grow. 
Ed. Rickk, Dun Kmmiltf-HdUslitm Hutschepmts 
uml Thitttiuutm in (Cairo, 1939). 

[ I. Jaritz, "Kamutef", lexikon tier Agyptftfagk iiJt, 
ed. W. Helek, Li. Otto and \Y. Westendorf 
[Wiesbaden, 1980X308-9. 

G. Ho.ny, ‘Zuin Kamutef", GM 90 (1986), 33-4. 

Kara nog 

Large town-site and necropolis located in 
Lower Nubia about 60 km south of Aswan, 
which flourished in the Alerokie and posl- 
Meroitie periods (r.31.10 m . aij 550). By at least 
as early as the third century l« , Karanog had 
developed into a major town; the unusual b 
scattered settlement was unique among 
Mcroitic administrative centres (e.g. \‘\r\\ 
Gcbe! Adda and qasr ibrlm) in being protect¬ 
ed by a huge three-storey mud-brick "castle 1 
rather than a surrounding enclosure wall. 
Whereas Mcroitic sites in Upper Nubia con¬ 
sist principally of temples and tombs, the 
remains of Karanog and other surviving 
Lower Nubian Mcroitic settlements arc dom¬ 
inated by palaces and fortifications, and there 
is a distinct lack of royal sculptures and 
inscriptions. In view of this discrepancy V\. V 
Adams has proposed that Lower Nubian 
towns such as Karanog may have been gov¬ 
erned by local feudal rulers rather than being 
under the direct control of the MeruUic kings 
in the south. 

C- L. Woolu:v and D. R^noali-M u:lvitit T 
Kttranog, the Ro ma m -N'u bin n cemetery 
[Philadelphia, 1910). 

C. L. Wprti.i.ki, fc.ilmmg, the lunm [Philadelphia, 
1911), 

W, V. At jams, 'Mcroitic north and south, a study 
in cultural contrasts', Meroiiica 2 [1976), I l-2fr 
—, Nubia: anritlftr to. tjrku T 2nd ed. (London 
and Princeton, 1984), 356-7, 371-8. 

Katfltak (anc. Ipet-isut) 

Huge complex ol religious buildings covering 
over a hundred hectares in the northeastern 
area of modern Luxor, consisting of three 
major sacred precincts dedicated to the deities 
Ami.n-ka, vrt and .viovru, each surrounded 
by trapezoidal mud-brick enclosure walls, The 
enclosures also encompassed several smaller 
temples dedicated to ptaii, Opet and kturvs 
respectively- The main temples were continu- 
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alr >' exlcIKkd ™d embellished by the rulers of 
F f_P c f »™ « Least the Middle Kingdom 
(-0.^-1650 itt:) until the Roman period (50 
but t>f The surviving remains 
_ 10 rht Kingdom (b50-I(JfiV m.), 
r]lL> Principaj temple at Karnak, dedicated 
ro Amun-Ra, the pre-eminent gc.nl of the New 
Kmgdom, consisted of two axes, each com- 
Pfmng a succession of pylons and courtyards 
mterspersed with obelisks, smaller temple# 
f mes * nd aJtant The earliest axis sfteich® 
rnm west to east, incorporating the Great 
Hy postyic 1 la If of Raineses n {1279-1215 iu\ 
which ps over 0,5 hectares in area. The second 
^is extends the temple southwards towards 
the nearby precinct of the goddess Mui. Ib 
the south or the junction between the two axes 
is a \asi rectangular sacricd i Vkk. The first 
^urt on the north-south axis is also known as 
Vachctre court \ since an impressive collection 
of thousands of fragments ofmvd and private 
shttmin- (mostly npw in the Efypthm 
Museum, Cairo) was discovered here in 19C)2 > 
htried under the temple floor. 

Although Karnak has been subject to 
numerous excavations since the late nine¬ 
teen th century, the vast majority of resources 
have been devoted to the conservation and re- 
erection of the standing monuments. It is the 
la^esi and best-preserved temple complex of 
‘he New Kingdom, and its reliefs and insurln- 
fions incorporate valuable epfgrapfite data 
concerning the political and religious activities 
oi imperial Egypt, 

. Karnak was surrounded by the growing eitv 
1 hehes ( anc VVaset), which was the rcli 
gious centre of Egy pt for most of the Dvnasdc 
period, fn c.667 tit: the temple and town were 
sucked by the ^svju vx ruler Ashurbsmipal and 
I mm then on the city centre gradual tv moved 
two kilometres southwards to the area around 
Uv>Jl tem P h Much of the ancient Theban 
settlement Therefore lies underneath modern 
I-Uxor, rendering it largely inaccessible to 
archaeologists. 


Brome statues vfg Kush tie ktt>£ (perhaps 
Tithanjit) from Tempk rat Kama. 25th Dyumiy, 
cMHj m\, n. n.2nu. ft: i655$f5j 

regained its importance and mjaiiu^ 
(MO-702 lit:), Shahftqo (702-690 nr:) j n d 
^ J,AKc * ) (WMX* I*:) all contribute new 
buildings, reliefs and statuary, Tahurqo effec- 
tlvd > created a new sancr.uan of com 
parable w ith that at Gcbel Ijarhl, after which 
thc Kushite k ”Tgs were obliged to earn out 
important rituals at Kawa. Tahanjo’s work wax 
commemorated by a stele, still h situ t dating to 
the sixth year of his reign. 

M J . L. \U umm, Tin- temples 0 /Am, 1 vols 
(Oxford, 1949 -55). 


O. Lj;tiR un. Us 

1929). 


tetnpks du Kaniuk (Brussels, 


KcnisfBf ,w Vi.u \ 


Cvwm Fit inc x mu rnp N j ffn 1 »* 1 rimte 

i H-. k \ r N A k, (miners. 2c A 'antak, 6 vols (] 94,1-82) 

J ■ Jf\ktiu 1 , U temple <T Imu-Re « K&rtmk:eswi 
aexegete (Cairo, 1962), 

Kawa 

lemple site located opposite Don go hi m the 
heartland of the Nubian tUiRMA culture. The 
temple complex was founded h\ vvn- \t in n- 1 * in 
(UW1-1332 m.:) bur it had been virtual!, aban- 
iloned by the reign of Rameses v n (H56--1129 
nf,). Pavcntuaily, with the emergence of the 
Rushire 25th Dynasty (747-656 tir), the site 


Kemet 

The name that the ancient Egyptians used to 
describe Egypt itself The literal meaning of 
Kernel is black land’, a reference 10 the fertile 
\de silt which was annually spread across the 
Innd by the i*lm>at,«.v The Egyptians 
rdei rcd to themselves as the mnelch ett Kernel 
fhhc people of the black land*.) For 1 he 
Egyptians, therefore, black was cssemially the 
colour of rebirth and regeneration, probabv 
having none of the western annotations of 
deaih and decay. 

! he fertile, black landscape of Kernel wag 


WK 


K.ENAA1LX 


known to the Egyptians as Deshret (‘the red 
itnd ). This sense of natural jH.yj.iTi, W;1s 
deeply ingrained in the Egyptian worlds icw 
In !h:,t lh * ,r iam[ ™ that of the LCnx.s and the 
t PAI>Vkls ' CkJ ’ [iiL ' rcd ■crown and the white, < 1 
Dpper and Lower Egypt, 

H. K'.^ r. m , : » 

J. G. 11. James (London, |%]), 


Kenamun ((jenamun) (cM5Q-14«m in ) 

1 ligh Official of the I fifth Dynasty, whose wel 
preserved Theban tomb (rrVJ) was never 
property excavated since it was alrcadv know-, 
to early travellers in the eighteenth 'ceniun, 
tt>- lie was chief steward to 
(1427-14(11) ik.:) and superintendent of the 
dockyard of Ptru-nder nt^r Memphis. Thu 
iact that he wais Lhc son of tile roval nurse 
AmenemoptE is perhaps an indication rha- 
hrgh administrative posts could be gained dui- 
|n g the New Kingdom even bv individuals 
wnh relatively indirect links to the royal fami¬ 
ly A smin i of Kenamun, pmbabh 'given to 
K>m by the king, is the first known piece of 
three-dimensional Egyptian sculpture to f 
formed from e;r..us.s (although a glass sculpture 
of the head of Amenhotep ir, now in the 
Urnmg Museum of Glass, New Turk, would 
. e Keen roughly conteiriporarv). Til i.s 
Kenamun should not be eon fused with his 
namesake, who was Mayor of the Southern 
Guy (Thebes) in the reign of Amenhotep m 
(129(1-1 _h2 ik;:), and owner of another Theban 
tomb (rrl62), 

X de G, D-wjj-:s, The tmuho/Ken- 1mm at 
Thebt% 1 vols ( J,ondon, 1920 ). 

J. D. f4X>\|..v, 'Glasssculpture in aneiem Egyp,', 
JmintSitf Class Studies 2 ( I960), 12-14 


Knrma 

Town-site of the early second millennium lk , 
near ihe third Nile eaturaet in Upper Nubiii, 
vi hieli was almost certainly the capital of the 
Kushite Kingdom during the Egyptian Old 
and M.ddle Kingdoms (26S6-165() nr) - it - 
tfieiMorc the type-site for the Kermu culture 
U- 2 MJ(I-I5f)l.l lit:), probably to be identified 
with the Egy ptians' land of Yam’. The site of 
Kermu incorporates a large settlement of the 
.Second Intermediate Period (165(1-155(1 rc), . 
cemetery of late Kerma-eulture rumulus- 
graves (including the tombs of rulers). These 
dne burials also incorporated large numbers 
of sacrificed retainers. 

The site is dominated by two enigmatic 
mud-brick structures, known us the dtjfufa , 
dating to the seventeenth ecntuiy ik.. The 1 - 
shaped western dtjfufa almost eertuinfv a tern 
pie, is in the eenire of the town, while the east- 






KHAFRA 


kUAKGA OASIS 



Handmade 'Kcrma ware' bcaketjhm Tumulus f, 
tf t Kernia. Classic Karma phase, cJ 750-1550 >;< ■. 

, 7 . IIM m. (£455124} 

ern tUjJ'ujh, a type of funerary chapel, is part of 
the cemetery at the .southern end of rile site. 
Each of the dcjjufas was originally an almost 
solid block nf mud bricks covering an area 
roughly 1500 sq. m. 

G. Ri:is\iir< h Exenvaiians at Kenna i-n, 2 vols 
l Cambridge, VIA, 1923). 

B. Gitvms, Lcsiiijium AVrawr: essaitlc 
ifais-ijiraimn (Lille, 1978). 

L. llnwi.i, ‘La deffufa otei den talc a Kerim: 
essai d’tftterpreUiLion’, BIFAO 81 Supjx. (I9N|), 
205-12. 

, ‘Excavations at the N ubian royal town of 
Kerin a: T 975-91 1 , hitiquit}> 66 f1992), 61 ] -25 

Khafra (Chephren, Rakhacl; 2558-2532 nr:) 
Son of KIILI'L (2580 2566 1st:), fourth ruler of 
the 4th Dynasty and builder of tine second 
pyramid at a\y. \. He succeeded to the throne 
after the death of his hall-brother Djcdcfra 
(2566-2558 1 stwho had constructed his 
pyramid ai viu umsil rather lhan Ghj (lead¬ 
ing to suggestions from some scholars that 
there was si temporary religious schism 
between the younger and elder branches of 
k h u fu's successors}. k ha Irak ttc n ,-u. ■ 1r 1 v i , \ kV 
included the new sa Ra ( l son of RjE) epithet, 
which Djedcfra had used for the first time. 

11 is pyramid complex at Giza was similar to 
(lint of khufu, although slightly smaller and 
currently better preserved. It is usually 
assumed that the head of the Great Sphinx 
’vas carved into the appearance ol Khafra, 
since it Es situated immediately next to his 
causeway and valley temple, [’here have been 
suggestions that the geological condition of 
ihe sphinx indicates that it was carved at a 
somewhat earlier date, but the archaeological 
and circumstantial evidence appear to support 


its synch run icily with the 4th-Dynasty pyra¬ 
mid complexes. 

Khafra’s granite-lined valley temple, exca¬ 
vated by Auguste Marie tic in 1860, was found 
io contain several royal statues, including a 
magnificent monolithic seated statue of the 
king with a Hen us falcon embracing the back 
of his head, which is one or the masterpieces 
of Old kingdom sculpture (now in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo). The dtorite-gndss 
from which the statue was carved was obtained 
by an expedition sent to the so-called 
‘Cliephrcn quarries’ in Lower Nubia, some 
2411 km south-west of modern Aswan. The 
head of a pink granite statue of a similar type, 
representing khafra, has also been discovered 
more recently. 

VI. Sti.ur ami I L Sc a lioL.mx, The Egyptian 
Museum, Cairtii tjjiciai etitafaguc (Maiiiis, 1987), 
cat. no. 51. 



Diorite-gneiss seated statue af Khafra jrom his 
pyramid amp fex at Giza, 4th Dynasty, c .2500 
ac, it. f. (xS‘ m. (atm je! tXtb'2) 


(]. V VNJ )ERSIXVI>,, ‘Une fete de ChefreB en 

granite rose’, RdE 38 (1987). 94-7. 

N. Grlmac., . I history ofamieut Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 72-4. 

t. E. S. Dm tuns, The pyramids ofEgypi^ 5th ed. 
(Harmondfiworth, 1995), 121-37. 

Kharqa Oasis 

The southernmost and, at around 100 sq. km, 
the largest of the major Egyptian western 
oases, which is located in the Libyan Desert 
about 175 km cast of Luxor. There arc traces 
of Middle Palaeolithic (Moiisteriani occupa- 
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lion at kbarga and its material culture was 
clearly closely connected with dn.it of the Nile 
valley throughout the Pharaonic period. 

I lowever, most of the surv iving architcctur- 
al remains (including settlements, stone tem¬ 
ples and cemeteries) date from the Ptolemaic 
period m Coptic times (r.532 bo-ad 500). 

G. C,vnm-Ti raMPSON, Kfiarga Oasis in prehistory 
(London, 1952). 

L. (iiijdv, Egyptian mses: Bahanya, Dakhfa, 
Furafra ami Kharga during pharaonic tiwes 
(Warminster, 1987). 

Khasekhemwy (Khasekhem) (f ,2b86 tic) 

I,ate 2nd-Dynasty ruler, whose reign is partic¬ 
ularly important because he was the last 
Abydene ruler (sec utvuos). The reign of 
□JOSER (perhaps his son) was marked by the 
transfer of power in viEMHItS, the introduction 
of large-scale stone masonry and the official 
transfer to a new royal cemetery at saqqara. 
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KHASEKHEMWV 


KIIKPRj 


One of Khasekhemwv’s wives, Nimaathep, 
was later worshipped ns the ancestress of the 
3rd Dynasty (2686-2613 lit:) 

The name Khasekhemwv was usually writ¬ 
ten inside a st-.Hi-.kN frame surmounted by 
depictions of a sktii animal alongside the 
usual t torus falcon. Since the serchh of his pre¬ 
decessor munsE* was surmounted by a Seth 
animal alone, it has been suggested that 
Khasekhernwy’s reign represented a return to 
religious (and perhaps also political) normali¬ 
ty, after a period of turmoil under his prede¬ 
cessor. This, however, is probably an excessive¬ 
ly historical explanation for what may essen¬ 
tially have been an iconographic phenomenon. 
The debate about the political events al 1 be¬ 
en d of the 2nd Dynasty hinges partly on the 
question of" whether the myth of the struggle 
of Horus and Seth had any historical 
antecedents, The picture was onee believed to 
be Further eomplieated by the existence of the 
name Khasekhem, which was thought to refer 
to another ruler reigning between Peribscn 
and khasekhernwy. However, the name is now 
generally considered to he an alternative 
spelling for Khasekhemwv. 

The principal surviving monuments from 
KhasckhemwVs reign arc Tomb v in the Early 
Dynastic cemetery at Lntm el-Qahib and the 
Shunet cl-Zebib, both of which are at AjmxiS, 
as well as the so-called Tort* of Khasekhemwv 
at lULKAKCftPOMS. Two statues of the king, as 
well as ail inscribed granite door jamh (bearing 
his name and a depiction of the temple foun¬ 
dation ceremony), decorated stone vessels 
(both bearing depictions of the goddess 
NTCKl-fBET) and a fragment of a stele, were all 
excavated from the Early Dynastic temple at 
Hierakonpolis. The depictions of slain ene¬ 
mies on the two statues have been interpreted 
as evidence of military activities during his 
reign. 

t (is tomb, nearly 70 m in length, is not only 
the last royal tomb iti cemetery it at Urnm el- 
Qa l ab but also the largest anti most unusual. 
The substructure consists of a ccnlral corri¬ 
dor, flanked by ihirty-three store-rooms for 
funerary offerings, leading to a stone-lined 
burial chamber which is then followed by a 
continuation ol the corridor Hanked by ten 
further magazines. 

'The Shu net el-Zebib, a huge double-walled 
mud-brick enclosure located at the desert 
edge, is the best surviving example ol a group 
of ‘funerary enclosures’ 1 , probably the fore¬ 
runners of the valley temples in pyramid 
complexes, each of which was erected by one 
of the rulers buried in cemetery is. The 
1 lierakonpolis ‘fort 1 , a large mud-brick enclo¬ 
sure also located close to the floodplain, is now 


generally considered to have been a mortuary 
monument comparable with the Shunet el- 
Zebib, although the pour standard of Emils 
Amclineau’s excavation in 1897-9 and 1905 
has hindered any more definite statement 
regarding its function. 

P. E. Newberry, 'The Set rebellion of the second, 

dynasty', Ancient Egypt [ 1922), 40-9, 

R. Engi.i.bach, "A foundation scene of the 
second dy nasty ’, JE.A 20 (1934), 183-1. 

M. Hoitman, Egypt before the pharaohs 
(London, 1989), 34H-54. 

kheker frieze 

Decorative motif commonly employed in 
student Egyptian architecture from at least as 
early as the 3rd Dynasty (2686-2613 He). Ill: 
earliest shrines and temples were constructed 
from reeds tied into bundles or matting, and 
sometimes the tops of these were elaborately 
knotted. As techniques of stone architect un¬ 
developed, these rows of knots were translated 
into decorative carved or painted friezes 
around the upper edges of buildings, thus 
constantly alluding to the idea of the first 
shrines built on the PRIMEVAL MOL no as it 
arose from the waters of non; 

Klienty-khety see telf. atrib 

Khepri 

Creator god principally manifested in thv 
Ibrm of the ,s< aka lj or dung beetle, although he 
was sometimes depicted in tomb painting's and 
funerary papy ri as a man with a scarab as J 
head or as a scarab in a boat held aloft by mln. 


(t,3( JO isc.:), he is depicted wearing the aief 
crown of the god Osiris, 

Because tlie Egyptians observed that scarab 
beetles emerged, apparenily spontaneously, 
from balls of dung, it w as perhaps not surpris¬ 
ing that they came to believe that the scarab 
was associated with the process of c:ei-l vrioN 
itself Khepri is attested from at least as earlv 
as the 5th Dynasty (2494-2345 hc), when oik 
of the spells in the pyramid texts invoked lIk- 
sun to appear in his name of khepri (The liter¬ 
al meaning of which was “he who is coming 
into being’). Because he was self-created, he 
was identified with the creator-god atl.u, and 
because the movement of the sun from east to 
west was believed to be the result of being 
physically pushed like a dung-ball, he was also 
identified with the sun-god RA, As a deity 
closely associated with resurrection, Khepri 
was also believed to be swallowed by his moth¬ 
er ml T each evening, and passed through her 
body to be reborn each morning. I le appear, 
in this guise in Chapter 83 of the hook o^ tin' 
plan 4 have flown up like the primeval ones. 

1 have become Khepri 

Erom the Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 Me ) 
onwards, the scarab form of amulet was being 
produced in very large quantities. On a more 
monumental scale, it is considered likely that 
each temple originally incorporated a colossal 

Granite colossal statue of ai scarab heelft\ f>nPnt>f y 
representing the god Khepri, the form fit he it by (hi 
si/rs-goti at the time of his birth in the uiurtting. it 
Wtisjbund tn Constanlmnpfe. where it had probably 
been let hen in Rinnan limes. Date and provenance 
ntthimirn. It. <V9 cm. ( F.4 74 } 
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KHNUM 


KHON5 


stone scarab on a plinth, representing the tem¬ 
ple as. the PRIMeval moumj from which the 
sun -god emerged to begin the process of cos¬ 
mogony. Such a scarab is still preserved in situ 
beside the sacred lake in the temple of Imun 
at KARKAK. 

I Assmann, 'C'hcprq 1 , ■Lexikutit dee Agyptakpie i, 
cd. VV. Helek, E Otto and W. Westell dorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1975), 934-40. 

Khrium 

Ram-god whose principal cult centre was on 
the island of Elephantine at ASWAN, where he 
was worshipped, probably from the Early 
Dynastic period (3100-2686 1C) onwards, as 
part of a triad with the goddesses satet and 
anuket. Jn his earliest form he appears to have 


principal creator-gods (see creation). This 
creative rote stemmed inevitably from the 
combination of the creative symbolism of 
moulding pottery, the traditional potency of 
the ram and the fact that the Egyptian word 
for ram, lsa, also had the meaning of'spiritual 
essence" (although the latter was usually writ¬ 
ten with the stork hieroglyph). Perhaps partly 
because of this punning connection with the 
concept of [he //*[„ Khnum was regarded as the 
quintessential hit or the sun-god ra, who was 
therefore depicted with a ram's head as he 
passed through the netherworld in the solar 
hark. 

The best-preserved temple of Khnum is the 
Greco-Roman construction at ESNa, where his 
consort was Menhyt, a relatively unknown 



been portrayed as the first type of ram domes¬ 
ticated in Egypt (Oiiur laugipes), which had 
corkscrew horns extending horizontally out¬ 
wards from the head, as opposed to the later 
species (Ghy *platyraf which had Korns curv¬ 
ing inwards towards Lhc face and was more 
often associated with the god amuin. 

Khnurn’s strong association with both the 
Nile inundation and the fertile soil itself con¬ 
tributed to his role as a potter god and there¬ 
fore also to his cosmogonic role as one of the 


Fragment of sandstone wall n'Hef decorated mtk a 
representation oj she god Khnum as a ram-keoded 
man. 18th Dynasty, c, 1JQQ ftc, it, 45 an. 

(& 1&3544) 

lioness-goddess, although the goddess neith 
also features prominently in the reliefs. The 
texts on the walls of the Esna temple celebrate 
his creation of the entire universe including 
gods, humans, animals and plants. The so- 
called FAMINE Stele at Sehel describes appeals 


to Khnum at a time of famine caused by low 
inundations. 

A. M, Badawi, Der Gnu Chttum (Glucksiidr, 
1937 ). 

L. HaiiaCm, 1 Was AnuLis considered a? the wife 
of Khnum or as his daughter?',. 4SAE 50 (1950), 
501-7. 

R BarJjUET, La stikde (a famine a Seh<{ (Cairo, 
1953). 

P. Blit IRENS, Widder 1 , Lexiktm dtr Agyptofogfc vi, 
ed. \V. l lelck, F. Olio and VV. Wextendurf 
(Wiesbaden, 1986), 1243-5. 

Khans 

Moon-god, whose name means "wanderer’, 
typically represented as a mummifoim human 
figure (occasionally hawk-headed) holding 



I utii't sink, l kt* upper register nfwhich dtpiels a 
seated figure oj the gad Khans receiving n libation 
and offerings, IHih Dynasty, e. 1550-1295 m 
limestone //. 38. t cm, (kiI297) 

sceptre and flail anti wearing the sideijOCK OF 
YOUTH with a headdress consisting nf a hori¬ 
zontal creseeni moon surmounted by a full 
moon. Like TIKTm (another lunar deity), he 
was also portrayed as a t:vNf)CEPtiAl.us baboon. 
He appears to have originally been associated 
with childbirth, and in tire Theban region lie 
was considered to he ihe son of Avujn and 
wi i. In the ZOtli Dynasty (11116-1069 ih.:) a 
temple of Khons was built within the 
precincts of the temple of Amu n at KARNAK. At 
KOm omeo, however, he was regarded as the 
son of the deities sober and iiatiiOk. 
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Kiiuri: 


king lists 


One manifestation of Khans, known as 'the 
provider*, was credited with Lhc ability to 
drive out evil spirits. 7'he Bentresh Stele (now 
in the Louvre) is an inscription composed in 
the fourth century in . hut purporting 1 to date to 
the reign of Rameses it (1279-1213 nt:). It 
claims that the pharaoh sent a statue of Khans 
to a Syrian ruler in order to facilitate the cure 
of an ailing foreign princess called Bentresh. 

P Di'iHt.J i u\, 4 Myihes et dieux lunatrcs en 
Egypt e\ Sources imwfe 5.- La fane, myi beset 
rites (Paris, 1962), 19-6$, 

O. PtJSENKR, 'L'ne reinterpretation tardive du 

nom du dieu Klumsou^ ZrlS 93 (I %6), 115-19. 

I 1, Brunner, 'Chuns', fa'xit on tier jgyptafagie j, 
ed, W, I lelck, E. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1975), 960-3. 

Khufu (Cheops) (2589-2556 jig) 

Second ruler of the 4th Dynasty, whose name 
is a ei abbreviation of the phrase A hnnui-kuefni 
( 1 keinl \\ protects me 1 ). He was the son of sm-;- 
s-ivkL (2013-2509 tit:) and the builder of the 
Great Py ratnid at GL/v His own burial cham¬ 
ber was found to contain only an empty sar¬ 
cophagus, but part of the funerary equipment 
of his mother, Jit.TEPLM-.m_s i„ survived in a 
u.astaha tomb near his pyramid. Despite the 
fame of his funerary complex, the only surviv- 



Ivnry statuette fa Ktmfa, whose Horns same is 
inscribed *m the right side of the throne: his 
cad one he. inscribed mi the other tide, is partly 
broken- This is the only surviving representation fa 
the builder fa'the Great Pyramid at Giza , 4ih 
Dynasty, c.2570 xc, from Abydos, it. 7.5 cm 
ft:. wtoji:36f{3) 


ing cumpleLe representation of khufu himself 
is a small ivory statuette of a ruler wearing the 
red crown of Lower Egypt and sealed on a 
throne curved with KhuftFs Honis-name, 
which w r as excavated from the temple of 
Khcnrimenriu at AitYDOs by Flinders Petrie, 
and is now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
Several rock-carved texts at remote quarrying 
sites such as m itnui and Uadi Mnghara sug 
gust that his reign, not unexpectedly, was 
marked by considerable quarrying and mining 
activity. 

In later tradition he was reputed to have 
been a tyrannical ruler, although these tradi¬ 
tions cannot be substantiated by con tempo¬ 
rary evidence and perhaps relate simply to the 
imposing scale of his pyramid. 

W. \L F Prcnttr, j ihydtts if (London, 1903), 30, 
pis 15-14. 

Z. IIawass, ‘The Khufu statuette; is it an Old 
Kingdom sculpture? 1 , Melanges GamaI Heuhhiai 
i (Cairo, 1.985), 379 94. 

I. E, S. EtjWAiujs, 77rr pyramids of Egypt* 5th ed. 

(Ilarmondsworth, 1993), 98-121. 

Ktiyan (Seuserenra, ( .1600 ist:) 

A ISth-Dynasty iiykmis ruler of Lower 
Egypt, whose 4 throne name' was .Secserenra. 
Unlike the other I lyksos pharaohs, who com¬ 
missioned very few architectural or sculptur¬ 
al monuments, Khyan was responsible for the 
decoration of religious structures at Gl.ulvIJdN 
(along with his successor Aauserra ai , i:i , i) anc 
Bubastis (tiu. 1 . uasta). The international 
influence ol khyart is perhaps indicated by 
the discovery of a number of objects bearing 
his name at sites outside Egypt, including 
scarabs and seal impressions in the Levant, a 
travertine vase lid at Knossos, pari of an 
obsidian vessel at (he I Unite capital of 
llattusas (Boghazkdy), Although the two lat¬ 
ter items were presumably prestige gifts or 
trade goods, it is possible that the seals indi¬ 
cate a degree of 1 lyksos control over southern 
Palestine. The granite lion hearing Khyan’f 
name that was found built into a house wall at 
Baghdad arid is now in the collection of the 
British Museum is usually assumed to have 
been removed from Egypt some time alter the 
Hyksos period, 

K, GlVltfJX, *A sealing of Khyan from the 
Shcphcla of southern Palestine', J97 ! 51 (l%5), 
202-4. 

W, G. I Laves, ‘Egypt from the death of 
Ammenemes 111 to Seqcnenre if, Cambridge 
indent History u/i, ed. I. E. 5. Edwards el ah, 

3rd ed. (( inn bridge, 1975), 42-76, 

king lists 

Term used by Egyptologists to refer to surviv¬ 


ing lists of the names and titles of rulers of 
Egypt, some of which also incorporate in for 
mattem concerning the length and principal 
events of individual reigns. Virtually all of the 
surviving examples derive from religious or 
funerary contexts and usually relate to the cel¬ 
ebration of the cult of royal ancestors, where 
by each king established his own legitimacy 
and place in the succession by making regular 
offerings to a list of the names of his predeces¬ 
sors. The lists are often surprisingly accurate, 
although they are also noticeably selective, 
regularly omitting certain rulers, such as 
•\M IbSWlliS [13 5 2-13 36 j a:), w ho were eons i d - 
ered to have been in any way illegilimate or 
inappropriate. 

Several such lists exist, although only that 
in Lhc temple of Sety J (1294-1279 u(:) ill Am - 
m.s, listing seventy-six kings from vi t:\i-.s to 
Scly himself remains in its original context. A 
second list, from the nearby temple of 
Raineses n (1279-1213 fit:), is now in the 
British Museum, and an earlier example from 
the temple of Amun at KAK.NAk, listing sixty - 
two kings from Menus La Tbuimosc lit 
(1479—1425 ut:) T is now in the Lou vre, 

The Saqqara I ablet, an example of a private 
funerary cult of the royal ancestors, was Found 
in the tomb of a scribe called Tcnroy; It lists 
fifty seven rulers from the ls| Dynasty until 
the reign of Ramuses El. Another pro ate exam¬ 
ple of a king list was found in the tomb ol 
Amenmcssu at Thebes (tt.373; i\ 13IK) itt 
where the deceased is shown worshipping the 
statues of thirteen pharaohs. 

The hieratic papyrus known ax the n\u\ 
rov.aj. g.anon, compiled in the 19th Dynasty, 
and the basalt stele known as the PAr.r.Rfutf 
stonl:, dating from the end of the 5ih 
Dynasty, are valuable records, although both 
are incomplete, much of the'Turin Canon ha\ - 
ing been lost in modern times. There arc also 
few much briefer king lists, such as a graffito 
at the muting anti quarrying site ol Wadi 
1 lammamat, dated palaeographieally to the 
12th Dynasty (1985-1795 Fit:), which consists 
nf L the names of five 4th-Dynasty rulers and 
princes. 

The historian M wrnio must have used 
such king lists, presumably in the form of 
papyrus copies in temple [.rnRARn-:;-;, when he 
was compiling his account of the history of 
Egypt, which is known only front the some 
times contradictory fragments preserved in 
the works of other ancient authors. 

W, B. Emit. i, Archaic Egypt (Harmondsworth, 
1961), 21- 4. 

D. B, Rmimm), Phnrnmifa king-hsts, {amah and 
day-hanks: a ceuftihulion t& the study fad he 
Egyptian sense of history (Mississauga, 1986), 







KINGSHIP 


KIOSK 


B J. Ki.w, t?ri~ii'tit Egypt m mmtfmy of a 
ehilizatian {London* 1989) t 21 3. 

kingship 

Tilt Concept of kingship and the divinity of 
the pharaoh were central to Egyptian society 
and religion. At the very beginning of 
Egyptian history, the evidence from such sites 
as urtoew, SAtiUiA and s.ujfim suggests that 
the basic nature of Egyptian ujmi.nis ravrius 
and the strong association between the king 
and the falcon-god now.s had already become 
well established, A great deal of the ideology 
surrounding Egyptian kingship can he 
deduced to some extent from the development 
ol the iun 4 1. titllAhy, which f ulfill ed a num¬ 
ber oi roles, including the establishment of the 
relationships between the king and the gods, 
and the explanation of how each reign related 
to the kingship as a whole. 

The title tmtr-hit (literally l he of the sedge 
and the bee 1 ) is usually translated as 'King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt’ but its true meaning 
is quite different, and considerably more com¬ 
plex, in that aot appears to mean the 
unchanging divine king (almost the kingship 
itself), while hit seems to he a more ephemeral 
reference to the individual holder of the king- 
ship. Each king was therefore a combination of 
the divine and the mortal, the hcsip and the hit, 
in the same way that the Living king was linked 
with llorus and the dead kings, lhe royal 
ancestors (see kind lists), were associated 
with osiujs. 

Ideally lhe kingship passed from father to 
son, and each king was usually keen to demon¬ 
strate his filial links with the previous ruler. 
On a practical level, the ruler could demon¬ 
strate the continuity of the kingship by ensur¬ 
ing that his predecessor’s mortuary temple 
and tomb were completed, and on a more 
political level he would do his best to demon¬ 
strate that he was the chosen heir whose right 
io rule was ensured by his own divinity. 
Sometimes the attempts of certain rulers to 
demonstrate their unquestioned right to the 
kingship have been misinterpreted as propa¬ 
gandist’ efforts to distort the truib by means 
<d the various reliefs and inscriptions depict 
ing such events as their divine birth and the 
bestowal of the kingship by the gods. 

Although there may have been a certain 
amount of political (rather than religious) 
impetus behind the works of such unusual 
rulers as Queen n.viisitFTSLT (1473-1458 air), 
most of the surviving references to ihe king- 
ship belong much more within ihe overall role 
cf the king in imposing order and presenting 
chaos. The function of the king as the repre¬ 
sentative of the gods was Lo preserve and 



Fkletii ttj a Hai tian ttf tmlf-reiicf iu the temple ttf 
Huthtr nl Tkmhra, shaming the priting ttf the 

tiwif "pharaoh' (per-m j in a fartaudw- The 

inscriptions in lempfas p/ the Ptafamuk umi Roman 
periods often indude airtautkes iitseribs# with this 
generic term Jar lhe king, rather than with a 
specijii-rider's name. ft. :;t/.u\ ) 

restore the original harmony of the universe, 
therefore a great deal of the iconography in 
Egyptian temples* tombs and palaces was con¬ 
cerned much more with this overall aim than 
with the individual circumstances of the ruler 
at any particular point in tittle. Just as it was 
essential to stress the king’s divine birth, so 
the celebration and depiction of each seu I'MK- 
'i evai. (royal jubilee) was intended to ensure 
that the king was still capable of performing 
Ins ritual role 

The term per-tia (’great house’) which 
was eventually transformed, via Greek, into 
the word pinmtuh - was initially used to 
describe lhe royal court or indeed the state 
itself, in the sense that the ‘great house’ was 
lhe overarching entity responsible for the 
taxation of ihe lesser ‘houses’ (^erw), such as 
the temple lands and private estates. Bv 
extension, from the late I Sih Dynasty 
onwards, the term began to he used to refer 
to the king himself. 

H. hit VsKi'tJKT, Kingship a ml the ends (Chicago, 
l c J48) 

13, W. f'A irman, ‘The kingship rituals of Egy pi 1 , 
-Ijfy/A, ritual ami kingship, ed. S. EI. Hooker 
(Oxford, 1958), 74—104. 

CJ. Pnsr s i'.r , ffa la dtfinite dit pharuan (Paris, 

1 %0). 

B. G. TnKH'diK ct al.,. 1 naans Egypt; it social 
history { Cam bridge, 1983), 52—61^ 7|—C>, 2*14 2k, 
288-99. 

N, Gv.\\\ \l, Las ter met tie in propaganda royal 
e gyps tetme Je fa xixe dynastic a fa emupietc 
JAfavatiJre (Paris, 1986). 

NLA. IIomecmi and A. FotiEAl, Pfatrawg fas 
sefrets da pmmtir (Parts, 1988). 

J. D. R 4V, 'The pharaohs and their court 1 , Egypt; 
amir at culture, modern laud, ed. J. Malek 
(Sydney, 1993), 68-77, 


kiosk 

Type of small openwork temple win support¬ 
ing pillars, the besi known examples being that 
of Senusret i (1%5-1920 be:) at kak\ak, and 
that of Trajan (AD 98-117) at pnu.yE. The term 
is sometimes also employed to refer to a small 
sun-shade or pavilion for the use of n king or 
official, 

kohl M eos.MDntis 

kom 

Term which has entered Arabic from the 
Coptic word xt?\U (Village*) and is generally 
used io refer to the mounds made up of the 
ruins of ancient settlements. Its meaning is 
therefore similar to the Arabic word tell, 
although the latter is more commonly applied 
to the higher settlement mounds of the Levant 
and Mesopotamia. 

Kom Abu Billo (Terenuthis) 

Site of a Pharaonic and Greco-Roman town 
situated in the western Delta, which derives 
its Greek name from that of the snake- 
goddess R1-NKNS3TOT* whose cult was cele¬ 
brated in the area. The early Ptolemaic 
temple remains, excavated by F. L3, Griffith 
in 1887-8* were dedicated to the goddess 
HvritUR in her manifestation of ‘mistress of 
turquoise*, and there are nearby burials of 
sacred cows presumably relating to the cult 
of Hathor. The importance of this temple 
rests primarily on the fact thai it is cmc of the 
few monuments constructed during the 
reign of ihe first ftoijivu (Ptolemy i So ter; 
305-285 Hi':). During the Roman period the 
economic importance of Teremithis rested 
on the role ii played in the procurement and 
trading of NATRON and sail, owing lo the 
proximity of the road leading to Wadi 
Natron. 

The nearby cemetery spans a much broader 
period, ranging from the Old Kingdom to the 
late Roman period. Some of the New 
kingdom graves contained ‘slipper coffins 1 
made of pottery and decorated with ugly facial 
features, while many of the Roman-period 
tombs were marked by unusual stelae consist¬ 
ing of relief representations of the deceased 
either standing or lying on a couch and 
accompanied by an inscription in DixKmt. or 
Greek. 

A. 11 sir MA>i\, L | >fL- Deltostadi Teremithis umJ 
ihraGmrin", AJD. Ufa 5 ( 1934 ), 169 - 72 . 

B, Portitr and R. L. B. Muss, Topographical 
bibliography w , 1st ed. (Oxford* 1934), 67- 9, 
j, G. Griffiths, ‘Terenufhis 1 , Lexikan der 

■ igyplttfagie VI, ed. W. I kick* E. Grin and 
W. Westendarf (Wiesbaden, 1986)* 424, 













KOM tL-AHMAR 


KOM OMBQ 



Kom el-Ahmar see iuerakonpoijs 

Kom el-Hisn (anc. Imu) 

Site of the town of Imu, located in the west¬ 
ern Delta, about 12 km south of vaukkatis. 
When it was first sun 1 eyed by F. LI. Griffith, 
in 1835, a large proportion of the mound was 
still in existence, but it is now much reduced 
by the work of sebakhin (farmers quarrying 
ancient mud-brick for use as fertiliser}. The 
principal mound is dominated by the ruins of 
a tempk dedicated to the local goddess, 
EEkHMET-l iathOr, which was established by 
kv.\ t SRi- r j (1965-1920 rtt:) in the early 12rh 
Dynasty, 

When the large rectangular temple enclo¬ 
sure was excavated in 1 ^43—6 by the Egyptian 
archaeologists A. Hamad a and M. el-Amir, it 
was found to contain various items of Middle 
and New Kingdom sculpture, including stat¬ 
ues of Amenemhat (Jl (1855-1808 Ht:) and 
Rameses II (1279—1213 sm :} 

In the New Kingdom (1550—1069 1C), the 
town of Imu replaced the earlier (still undis¬ 
covered) town of Hwt-ihyt as the capital of the 
third Lower Egyptian nome. The nearby 
cemetery contains hundreds of graves, most of 
winch date from the First Intermediate Period 
(2181—2055 Hu.) to the New Kingdom. 


According to the brief report describing it 
Canadian survey of the site in 1980, the most 
impressive surviving architectural feature at 
Korn el-l Li-Sn is the painted, stone-built 
Middle Kingdom tomb of Kbesuwer, "over¬ 
seer of prophets’. 

E. A, Gakdm-ir, K'a literal is II (London, 1888), 
77-80. 

G. Dariashy, "Rapport sur Kom el-Hisn’, .ISAE 
4(1903), 281-3. 

B. Pt.wrrr.a and R. L. B, Moss, Ttipograpkicat 
bibliography n, Isted, (Oxford, 1934), 5) -L 
A. 1-1 ‘iM ada and S. Fas it), ‘Excavations at Kom 
d-T lisn, season 1945",. IS* 4 E 46 (1947), 

195-205, 

—, ‘Excavations at Kom el-Hisn, 1946'. ASAE 
48(1948), 299-325. 

P, BRODiF.etaL, "Korn el-IIisn 1 , dues afshe Delia 
i: tfwkraiis (Malibu, 1981), 81-5. 

Kom Medinet Ghurob see gurob 

Kom Qmbo (anc. Ombos) 

Temple and associated settlement site located 
40 km north of Aswan, with surviving struc¬ 
tural remains dating from at least as early as 
the 18th Dynasty (1550-1295 DC), although 
there arc also a number of Upper Palaeolithic: 
sites scattered over the surrounding region. 


Eklmi of tt sea inn of imU-reHefm l be temple af 
Horns ami Sobete at Kom Onthu, showing Ptnirmy 
n Philo pa tor making offerings m the croeadile-gntl 
Sohtk. Ptolemaicperiod, q. 221 205 m: {s. su m ) 


Plan nflln' double temple rj f Hunts and Sob fir ai 
Kant Qmbo. 


The surviving temple buildings, firsl cleared 
of debris by Jacques de Morgan in 1893, were 
dedicated to the deities Sobek and Haroeris 
(see nones) and dale mainly to the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods (332 bc-ad 395), most m 
the relief decoration having been completed in 
the first century ist,. The architectural plan > 
the temple is unusual in that it effectively 
combines two traditional cull temples into 
one, each side having its own individual sin 
cession of gateways and chapels. 

J. nt: Morgan ct a I,, Kim Ombm, 2 vols (Vienna, 
1969). 
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KOM KL-SHUQAFA 


KUSH 


Korn el-Shuqafa see au^.vmjria 

KoplOS (Qift, me. Kebet) 

Temple and town site located about 40 km 
north of Luxor, at the entrance to the Wadi 
Hammamat. This valley contained gold mines 
and breccia quarries anti also served as the 
principal trade-route between the Nile valley 
and the Rod Sea. The benefits of the town's 
location, on the east bank of the Nile, are con¬ 
sidered to have been the primary reason for 
the foundation and subsequent prosperity of 
the Pharaonic settlement at Kopies. To the 
east of the main site there are cemeteries dat¬ 
ing to the late Predynastie period 
(V.33G0-.11OU bc), when naqada, situated 
almost opposite Koptos on the west bank, was 
the dominant town in the region. 

The surviving settlement remains at Koptos 
date hack to the beginning of the historical 
period (rJOOO tit:), including three colossal 





limestone statues of the local fertility-god min 
nul various other items of ‘preforma!* sculp¬ 
ture, which were excavated by Flinders Peiric 
in an Early Dynastic context at the temple of 
Min. The visible remains of the temple date 
mainly tram the New Kingdom onwards. The 
Greek and Roman monuments at Koptos, 
'lie In ding a small temple of imn at the nearhv 
site of eLQaPa, have been studied bv Claude 
.raunecker and Laure Pantalaeci. 

W M. E Petrik, Koptos (London, I&96), 

■' l - J■ RjUNAdt, Rapports sur letfmi/ie$ dc Koptos 
(Paris, 1910). 


B. J, Kj;mp, Ancient Egypt: anatomy of a 
civilization (London, 19S9), 64-91. 

C Thal'NI-cker and L. PANTM:£:t, f Le temple 
d’lsi a El C^l'a pres dc Coptos’, .-Uteri Miinehen 
ur, ed, S. Schoske (Hamburg, 3989), 
201 - 10 . 


KUltima see semna 

Kurgus 

Site in the fifth-cataract region of Nubia, 
where Thutmose i (1504-1492 jic) and 
Thutmose in (1479-1425 bc) both carved 
inscriptions on boulders marking the southern 
frontier of Egypt. The choice of this spot for 
the erection of the stelae, close to the southern 
end o! the so-called Korosko Road, suggests 
that an important overland trade-route, pass¬ 
ing through the gold-bearing region of the 
Wadis Allaqj and Gahgaba, was probably 
already being used in the early New Kingdom. 



W. 1. Ar>Avis L Atifun: corridor to ,4/rftff, 2nd ed. 
(London and Princeton, I9fi4), fig. 3 j. 

Kurru, eL 

Royal necropolis of the Mapatan period 
(c. 1000-300 hc), situated in Upper Nubia on 
the Dongola reach of the Nile. The site was 
first used from c. 1000 itc onwards for the 
tumulus-burials of the rulers of the kingdom 
of Kush, the political focus of which was nap- 
AT,A, which also includes the sites of Gebel 
Barkal, nuri and Sanam. 

In the later Napaian period (f. 750 — 653 bc), 


the royal tombs at cl-Kurru were built in the 
style of miniature Egyptian pyramids, starting 
with that of P1Y (747-716 ac) T the founder of 
the 25th Dynasty. Undecorated rectangular 
funerary chapels were located immediately 
beside the east faces of each of the superstruc¬ 
tures. The subterranean burial chambers 
could he entered down tong flights of steps 
leading from shafts also situated to the east of 
each pyramid. Adjacent to the pyramidal 
tombs, which include those of niiakaqo 
(716-702 jk:), Shabitqo (702-690 bc:) and 
tan i. ta\i an I (664—656 ttef arc twenty-four 
roughly contemporary horse burials After the 
mid seventh century lit:, d-Kurru was effec¬ 
tively abandoned and Nuri became the site of 
the new cemetery of the Napatan rulers. 

D. Dunham, The mynl cmrteAcs of Kush, t: 

E‘(-Karra (Boston, 1950). 

Kush see ni^ma; nubia and viceroy or kush 


Limestone sunk relief depicting Senusret / engaged 
in a s td-jhtiml ritual in the present? of. the 
fTisiiiy-mi Min. The king is shonm running 
between boundary stones symbolizing the /twits of 
ftis kingdom; in front of kirn are his tltrmtc name 
ami [hrus name. The line of vertical text below 
the names reads 'hastening by boat la Min, the 
great god who is in the midst of his city \ 12th 
Dynasty. cjQSO bc, u, /./I m. (petrte vwsei. ir, 
1478 $), 
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.AIILN, EL- 


LANGUAOl- 


L 



Lahun, el- 

Necropolis and town-site, located at the on st¬ 
em edge of the tV: L M KEGIe)\, about lull tin 
southeast of Cairo. The principal monument is 
the pyramid complex of Scnusret n 
(1S180—IS74 ik.:). The internal arningement of 
the superstructure consisted of a knoll ofrock, 
surmounted by a network of stone-built 
retaining walls stabilising the mud-brick 
matrix of the building. One of the most 
unusual features of Senusrei it's monument is 
the fact that, unlike most other pyramids, the 
entrance is from the south rather than the 
north, perhaps because he was more con¬ 
cerned with the security of the tomb than its 
alignment with the circumpolar stars. The 
burial chamber contains an exquisite red gran¬ 
ite sarcophagus and a travertine offering table. 
In one of the four shaft-tombs on the south 
side of the pyramid. Flinders Petrie and Gu\ 
Bruit ton discovered the jkwiu.i.krv of 
Sithathoriuiiei, including items bearing the 



Plan of I fie pyramid aimpfex a/Semisret it at 
ef-Lahun and the associated settlement. 


The pyramid ofSemistvt ft at el-Ltihurt is 
eimsiruefed nj 'mud-brieh around n senes af 
limestone tPitlfs, same af which can be seen as the 
base af the pyramid. The %tract tt re fuss fast its miter 
easing and so has weathered to a rounded pfujile. 

(p t stcrfOLW.\) 

cartouches of Scnusret u and Amenemhat in 

(1855-1808 Be). 

Reside Scnusret it's Valley Temple arc the 
remains of Kahun, a rectangular, planned 
settlement, measuring about .184 m X 335 m, 
which is thought to have originally housed 
the officials responsible for Scnusret‘s royal 
mortuary cult but was later regarded as a 
town in its own right, having a haty-( mayor). 
Small surviving areas of such settlements 
have been found at other sites in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of Old and Middle Kingdom 
pyramids. A large number of illnnrrc papyri, 
dating to ibe late Middle Kingdom 
(r. 185 EM 650 ik;) and ranging from religious 
documents to private cojTcspohdeuce, were 
discovered by Minders Petrie in 1889—90 
(new in the Petrie Museum, Lniversity 
College London). Further documents were 
later discovered as a result of illicit excava¬ 
tions; these papyri, the business letters of the 
temple scribe llorcmsaf, are now in Rcrlm 
and have not yet been fully published. 

\\. M F. Ptrntn;, Katina, Carahand Hamm if 
(Loudon, 1890). 

—, IIlab till. Knit an and Gitrab (London, 1891). 

F LI. GmmTii, Hierutk papyri from kahun and 
Gur&h (1 ,ond< in, 1808), 

W. M. Y. Pr.TRir., G. Brlmos and M. A. 

M i KK vv, Laima II (London, 1923). 



II. E, WinlOCK, The treasure af Fd-lAshau (New 
York, 3934). 

If Gi \N, 'The name of the pyramid town of 
Sesostris h t 1t 7Z;’ 7 .11 (1945), 106-7. 

U Lurr, 4llahumtudicn', Oik unseat 1 3 (1982), 

101 -56; 4 (1983), 121-79; 5 (1986), 117-5 3. | rh c 
papyri] 

IS. J. Ki-aip, imient Egypt: anatomy of a 
rivifixaimi (London, 1989), 149-57. 

L- Lurr, Das . -I re fur run If In him (Hieratisehe 
Papyri] (Berlin, 1992). 

I. E. S. I'Jjwviu >■(-;, The pyramids af Egypt* 5di is!, 
(Harmondsworth, 1993), 212 13. 

language 

Ancient Egyptian is probably the second old 
esl written language in the world, being pt'L 
ceded only by .SUM r.RT.-t\ in western Asia, b 
forms one of the five branches of a family c>S 
languages spoken in north Africa and the 
ancient Near East, known as Afro-Asiatic (< r 
Hamito-Semitic). Because oi various eomrinni 
elements of vocabulary and grammar, these 
five linguistic branches are thought to derbf 
from an earlier 'proio-language 1 . Ancieni 
Egyptian therefore includes certain words tha; 
are identical to those in such languages as 
Hebrew, Berber and Tuareg. 

Egyptian is also the earliest written Ian 
guage in which verbs have different “aspects 
rather than tenses, which means that rh,- 
emphasis is placed on whether an action has 
been completed or nut, rather than whether ■ 
occurred in ihe past, present or tut tire. \ cru 
citfl distinction needs to be made between I he 
stages in the development of the Egyptian Ian 
guage and the various phases of its written 
























LANGUAGE 


LAPIS LAZULI 



Chars showing the different type's vfhitroglyphk 
ckoiwcters; 

form. The language has unc distinct break, in 
the Middle Kingdom (2U55—I^SCI lit,), when 
‘synthetic'' Old and Middle Egyptian,, charac 
termed liy inflected verb endings, was 
replaced, in the spoken language at least, by 
the more complex ‘analytical 1 form of Late 
Egyptian* with a verbal (structure consisting of 
articulated elements. Egyptian is the only 'lan¬ 
guage of aspect' for which the change from the 
'synthetic' stage to 'analytical 1 can actually be 
studied in its written form. 

The written form of Egyptian* on the other 
hand, passed through several phases, in the 
first stage, the stone-carved iItktuiGi vmic sys¬ 
tem was used for funerary and’ religious tests 
white the cursive hieratic script was used for 
administrative and literary icves. By the 2 >tH 
to 26th Dynasties (747-52: i in;) dkmotu; 
emerged, and for a number of centuries the 
Greek and demotic scripts were used side by 
side, 

The denimie and hieroglyphic writing sys¬ 
tems began to be replaced in the third century 
to hy COFTtC, which consisted of the Greet 


alphabet combined with six demotic signs. 
This was actually a less suitable means oT ren¬ 
dering the Egyptian language* but it was intro 
duced lor purely religious and cultural rea¬ 
sons: Egypt had become a Christian country 
anti the hieroglyphic system and its derivatives 
were considered to be fundamentally L pre 
Christian' rn their connotations. Nevertheless, 
Lhe Egyptian language itself* despite being 
written in an adaptation of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet, has survived in a fossilized form in the 
liturgy ol the Coptic church even after lhe 
emergence of Arabic as the spoken language of 
Egypt. 

Since the pre-Coptic Egyptian writing sy s¬ 
tems consisted purely of consonants, Coptic 
texts (as well as occasional instances of Greek, 
Akkadian and Babylonian documents that 
transcribe Egyptian words and names into 
other scripts) have proved extremely useful in 
terms of working out the vocalization of the 
Egy ptian language, 

A. 11. G tnniNF.it, figyptimi gramiaan being an 
iftirmJtirtion in she .</ady afhicrogtyphs , 3rd ed, 
(Oxford, 1957). 

X C. Iltino:, ifumssaSk: a survey {The Hague, 
1971), 


J. and T- By\o\ (eds), Hn miio-Semitim: 
pmardiugs of a colloquium heht by the historical 
sectionvf the Linguistic-Laodatinit {Ciretit 
British}). March WO (The Hague, 1975}. 
t,. C,. \l vpi'KS, hj element my Copt k gramma r nj 
She Sa Italic dialect+ 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1983). 

lapis lazuli (Egyptian Meshed) 
Metamorphosed form ofli roestone, rich in the 
blue mineral la zu rite (a complex feldspathoid), 
which is dark blue in colour and offer flecked 
With impurities til ealeile, iron pyrites or gold. 
The Egyptians considered that its appearance 
imitated that of the heavens, therefore they 
considered it to Sic superior to all materials 
other than gold and silver. They used it exten¬ 
sively in JF.U I'.U.KRY until tile Late Period 
(747-33 2 fit:), when it was particularly popular 
lor amulets. It was frequently described as 
'true 1 kheshirf to distinguish it from imitations 
made in t'UKxr.i'. or 01 Ass.. Its primary use was 
as inlay in jewellery, although small vessels arc 
also known, and it could also be used as inlay 
in tfie eyes ol figurines. 

Unlike most other stones used in Egyptian 
jewellery, it does not occur naturally in the 
deserts of Egypt but had to be imported 
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Detail of a bracelet t?manting of a kiph lazuli 
scarab set in gold. The heath are of gold, cornelian 
ami faience, i.. of scarab 2,8 on, (e^656I6) 

either directly from Badakhshan (in north¬ 
eastern Afghanistan) or indirectly, as tribute 
or trade goods from the Near Last. Despite its 
exotic origin it was already in use as early as 
the Predynastic period, showing that far- 
reaching exchange networks between north 
Africa and western Asia must have already 
existed in the fourth millennium fit;, It is rep¬ 
resented in temple scenes at medinet harc 
and at KARNAK, 

A. hue,\s y Ancient Egyptian wattruth ami 
industries, 4th ed. (London, 1%2), .198-41X1. 

G. Hi'irtkMAiNx, ’Lapis Lazuli: the early phases of 
its t rade 1 , Iraq Id (1968), 21 57. 

J. C. Payne, 1 Lapis lazuli in early Egypt \ Iraq 50 
(!%8),5S-6L 

L. Pr jR.viJA,' A tapis Lazuli figurine from 
1 Tierakonpolis in Egypt', Intuitu . Imiqna I 5 
(1980), 175-80. 
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Late Period (747-152 isc) 

Phase of Egyptian history comprising the 25th 
to 51st Dynasties, stretching from the end of 
the THIRD intermediate period (1060—747 JJC) 
to the arrival of Alexander the great (332 
uc). The Third Intermediate Period was dom¬ 
inated by simultaneous dynasties of rulers in 
the Delta and the Theban region, but MJARadO 
(716— 702 DC), the second ruler of the Kushite 
25th Dynasty, exerted Nubian influence over 
the north both by military conquest and by 
moving the administrative centre back from, 
Thebes to Memphis. 

Despite the fact that the 25th-Dynasty 


kings ruled over a larger territory than in the 
preceding period, the state docs not seem to 
have been truly unified during this period, 
with local princes apparently maintaining 
considerable independence. Nevertheless, 
(he combined kingdom of Egypt and Nubia 
was a formidable one, rivalled only by the 
rising empire of the Assyrian rulers, The 
Egyptian kings attempted to thwart the 
spread of Assyria into the Levant by joining 
forces with some of the Palestinian rulers. 
Not only did they fail to overthrow the 
Assyrians, but in 674 EC the)' were them¬ 
selves threatened, when Esarhaddon 
(681 -669 isc) mounted an invasion of 
Egypt. This attack failed, and although his 
second campaign, in 671 BC, was more suc¬ 
cessful, he was still unable to suppress all 
opposition, The Egyptian king TAIIARQp 
(690—664 ut:), who had fled to Nubia, was 
therefore able to reoccupy Memphis, 

I Lowever, the Assyrians attacked again, this 
time under Ashurbanipal (669-627 lit:), who 
was aided by two local rulers from .sats - 
nekac r (672-664 hc) anti his son Psamick - 
and was thus able finally to establish 
Assyrian rule over Egypt. Nekau I was left 
as governor, but was killed by ihc armies of 
TANUTAMAM (664 656 BC) T the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Taharqo. 

Tbc constant breaking of Assyrian rule led 
to severe reprisals, and Ashurbanipal returned 
to Egypt at some point after 663 itc, laying 
waste to great areas of the country and forcing 
Tamitamani to flee back to Nubia. However, 
this by no means put paid to Egyptian inde¬ 
pendence: a rebellion in Babylonia caused 
Ashurbanipal to withdraw, and, with 
Tanutamani also gone, Nekau i’s son, PS.wrFK l 
(664-610 hc), was able to appoint himself king 


as the first full ruler of the 26th SAiTf. Dvnastv 
(664—525 uc). 

Psamtek was an astute ruler and sought to 
establish a sense of national identity while at 
the same time making use of foreign merci- 
naries, notably Greeks and Carians, to sup¬ 
press those local rulers who might oppose 
him. From this rime onwards Egypt was 
increasingly drawn into the Classical and 
Hellenistic sphere. Later in the dynasty; a 
trading colony of cheeks was established; the 
Greek writer Herodotus credits this act to 
u-imose tl (570—526 ec), although it is more 
probable that Ahmose simply reorganized one 
of a number of existing Greek settlements. 
Foreign policy in the 26lh Dynasty had large¬ 
ly been concerned with attempting to preserve 
the balance of power, but by the time that 
Ahmose u’s son, Psamtek hi (526-525 ut.), 
succeeded to the throne, perm a had become 
the dominant power. 

In 525 m: Cambyses (525-522 ut;) invaded 
Egypt, establishing the Persian 27th Dynasty 
(525 404 ec). He appears to have been an 
unpopular ruler, but his successor Darius < 
(522-486 fsc) undertook major building work-, 
including the completion of projects that hail 
been initiated by Suite rulers. The Egyptians, 
however, presumably inspired by Greek victo 
ries over the Persians, embarked on a course of 
rebellion, supported by military aid from tin. 
Greeks. 

In 404 ut: Egyptian unrest reached a climax 
in the moll by Amyrtaios of Sais which 
resulted in the expulsion of the Persians, firs: 
from the Della, and within four years from the 
whole country. But Amyrtaios (404—399 ut ; 
proved to be the only king of the Zftih 
Dynasty: in 399 m: the throne was usurped by 
Nefaarud (Nepherites) i (399-393 Bo), ruling 
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from another Delia eityy mhndks. He and his 
successors of the 29th Dynast} 1 (399-380 uc:) 
iclied heavily upon foreign mercenaries lor 
their military power, and in this way were able 
to stave oil further Persian incursions. Finally 
they were themselves displaced by the 30th- 
Dynastv rulers, beginning w-ith vt'.C'r.Wl-JBO i 
(380-362 bc). 

This new line continued the 'nationalistic' 
air of the 25th and 26th Dynasties, particu¬ 
larly in terms of the renewal of building 
activity and increased devotion to traditional 
cults. The cults of sacred animals were par¬ 
ticularly important at (his time, and it is pos¬ 
sible that the various industries and priest¬ 
hoods associated with the sacred animal 
necropoleis became an important part of the 
economy. 

Persian attempts at re-conquest were 
thwarted until 343 Bt: when Ncetancho ii 
(360—343 dc), the last native pharaoh, was 
defeated by Artaxerxes ID Ochus (343-338 esc) 
who established the 31st Dynasty or Second 
Persian Period (343-333 lie). This short see- 
end phase of Persian domination was particu¬ 
larly unwelcome; therefore the conquering 
armies of Alexander the Great (332-323 lie) in 
332 bc appear to have encountered little oppo¬ 
sition. With the Macedonian conquest, Egypt 
became established as part of the Hellenistic 
and Mediterranean world, under the control 
of Alexander’s successors the Ptolemies (see 
ntiLEMAir; period). 

I. K. Ku.mt/., DiepoUtische Gcxhichte Agypitm 
vom 7- his zum L fahrhwidert vor der Zeitwettde 
(Berlin, 1953). 

E, E. Rlshyivnn, The representation of the king, 
xxtth Dynasty (Brussels, 1974). 

:!. J. Spaijngkk, 'Esarhaddon and Egypt: an 
analysis of the first invasion of Egypt’, Orient Atia 
43 (1974), 295-326. 

A. Lloyd, "The Late Period, 664-323 uoV. 

Ancient Egypt: a social history, cd. B. ti. Trigger 
er at. (Cambridge, 1983), 279-34R. 

H. Grjmal, A history of undent Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 334-82, 

J. H. JotiessOiN (ed.), Life in u innhi-cittstiral 
society; Egypt from Camhysesto Constantine mid 
beyond (Chicago, 1992). 

law 

A Greek writer states that there was a 
Pharaonic legal code set out in eight hooks, 
but this is known only from the Late Period 
(747- 332 mtherefore the situation in earlier 
times is more difficult to assess. The law Is a 
particularly difficult area of study because the 
translation of ancient terms into modem Segal 
language tends to give them a misleading air of 
precision. 


Egy ptian law, like the codes of ethics, was 
essentially based on the concept of maat 
("decorum" or 'correctness"), in other words 
the common-sense view of right and wrong as 
defined by the social norms of the day. Since 
the pharaoh was a living god, ruling by divine 
light, it was clearly he who was the supreme 
judge and law-giver (see kingship). However, 
as with his priestly duties, it was often found 
necessary to delegate his authority. 

The principles of the Pharaonic legal sis- 
tem are thought to have been codified to some 
extent, but no such documents have survived. 
There arty however, a number of funerary 
texts outlining the duties til such high officials 
as the vizier, which can shed some indirect 
light on the legal practices. In theory, anyone 
with s grievance could take a case to the vizier, 
although actually gaining an audience would 
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Detail from the Sait Papyrus, which contains thy 
petit bn of the workman Amermahhte tfeitm tit ring 
the crimes of the foreman Punch. Late 19th 
Dytmsty, c, 1200 fie, from Deir ei-Mediim, 

(n,turns) 

no doubt often have been difficult. That some 
eases were dearly dealt with in this way is 
reflected in the popular Middle Kingdom 
(2055—1650 esc:) narrative known as (he Tale of 
the Eloquent Peasant. 

Definitions of official roles probably existed 
for all important offices, thus allocating them 
places m the overall administrative hierarchy 
The Egyptians tin not appear to have differen¬ 
tiated between administrative and legal func¬ 
tions, so that any person in authority might, in 
certain circumstances, make legal judgements. 

J lowcver, the title 'overseer of the .six great 
mansions’ seems to have been held by the 
ancient equivalent of a "magistrate’ and lhc 
term "mansions’ probably referred to the main 


law court in Thebes (although there must 
surely have been other such courts). It is 
thought that a gold .maat pendant fn:>vv in the 
British Museum) may have been the ufficia! 
'badge" held by legal officials. Some surviving 
statues of high officials from the Late Period 
are shown wearing such a chain and pendant. 
The eases that they examined would be 
reported to the pharaoh, who may have been 
responsible for deciding the punishment in 
the most serious cases. 

Verdicts and punishments were probably 
based loosely on precedent with variations 
being introduced where appropriate, .Since the 
records of cases were archived at the temple or 
vizi crate offices, references to past cases were 
no doubt usually possible. It was thanks to this 
practice of automatically archiving such docu ■ 
merits that the famous trial of tomb-robbers, 
recorded cm the Leopold u-Amherst Papyrus, 
was preserved. Unfortunately, this papyrus 
dues nut record lire sentences of the accused. 
It seems, however, that Egyptian law issued 
similar punishments to all those who had com¬ 
mitted similar offences, irrespective of varia¬ 
tions in wealth or status (except in the case of 
sj.avils). judgements and decisions were evi¬ 
dently recorded by official scribes. 

In cases where individuals were sentenced 
to exile, their children were automatically out¬ 
lawed along with them. Similarly, families 
could SLjfier imprisonment if a relative'desert¬ 
ed from military service, or defaulted on ihe 
corvee labour demanded bj the state. Papyrus 
Brooklyn 35.1446, dating to the 13th Dynasty 
(r.1795-1650 bc), records the punishment 
duties imposed on labour defaulters. 

Minor eases were tried by councils of 
elders, each town having its own local kenbet in 
charge of the judiciary. For example, si number 
of eases survive from the New Kingdom 
(1550—1069 UO), in the form of the records of 
the workmen aL i.iiur el-miumna, mostly deal¬ 
ing with small matters such as non-repayment 
of loans. Individuals frequently kept their own 
notes of such cases on ostrala, presumably so 
that if repayments were rtoi made in the 
agreed lime they could remind those preseni 
at the judgement and receive redress. 

Cases were sometimes judged by divine 
or v.r.j'.s rather than by human magistrates. If 
is known from Deir el-Medina, for nstance, 
that the deified founder of the village, 
Amcnhotep i (1525—1504 ik;), was often asked 
to decide oil partieular cases. It is undear how 
this divine judgement was actually given, but 
it seems that ostraca for and against the accu 
Nation would be put at each side of the street 
and the god’s image would incline toward 
whichever verdict was deemed appropriate. 
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A national variant on i his was the giving of the 
law thro ugh the tirade of A mum, which 
was practised during the 21st Dynasty 
(1069-945 Ht:). 

In the Ptolemaic period (322-30 lit:), 
Egyptian law existed alongside that of the 
Greeks, although only certain cases could he 
tried under it, Greeks were favoured by the 
law, and cases against them were generally 
heard in the state courts. The Romans intro¬ 
duced a system of law that was common 
throughout the empire, with only summary 
modifications, 

J Wll non, 'Authority and law in ancient Egypt 1 , 
Jaurnal tif 'th? brunt tin Oriental Society 
Supplement 17(1954). 1-7, 

S. P, VLmifNti, The days on which the Knht 
used to gather’, Gleanings jhm Deir cf-Medinu, 
ed, R. J. Demure and j. J, janseen (Leiden, 

1982), 1H.V-92. 

J. fviRR.uy La miitfit du draft dapres les anciem 
egyptiens {Vatica n Citv, 1984), 

L I hii.vm, ^Lcsdeurets rovaux: source dll droit', 
DE ft (1987), 93-101. 

J. T> ldeslkv, The judgement &f the pharaoh: crime 
anti punishment in arideat Egypt (1 .ondon 201)0), 
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lepsius. Kart flrehard ( 1810 - 84 ) 

German Egyptologist who led the Prussian 
expedition to Egypt in 1842-5. He was horn iti 
Naumburg-am-Saalc and educated at the uni¬ 
versities of Leipzig, Gottingen and Berlin, 
completing a doctorate in 1833. It was after 
the completion of ihi.s dissertation that he 
began to stud) Egyptology in Paris, using 
Jean-Franyois tilt vu-t >m .kin’s new It published 
grammar to learn the ancient Egyptian lan¬ 
guage. Like Cham poll ion, he spent several 
years visiting European collections of 
Egyptian antiquities before making his first 
visit to Egypt in 1842, Me took with him a 
team of Prussian scholars, including a skilled 
draughtsman, anti his main aim was to record 
the major monuments and celled antiquities, 
in the same wav as the earlier Napoleonic 
expedition (sec iKirnmoGV). He also worked 
in Sudan and Palestine,, sending some fifteen 
thousand antiquities and plaster casts back to 
Prussia in the course of his travels. 

In 1849—59 he published the results of the 
expedition in the form of an immense twelve- 
volume work, Daihmder aus . legypten and 
. letkiopren, which, like the Napoleonic 
Description de t'Egyph\ still provides useful 
information for modern archaeologists (mam 
ot the sites and munuments having severe! v 
deteriorated since the mid nineteenth cen¬ 
tury). In 1865, Lepsius was appointed as 


Keeper of the Egyptian collections in the 
Berlin Museum, and the following year he 
returned to Egypt with an expedition tu 
record the monuments of the eastern Del u 
and Suez region, in the course of which he 
discovered the Canopus Decree at rvNts, ii 
bilingual document that provided a useful lin¬ 
guistic comparison with the ROSETTA .vroNL. 

His career continued with numerous fur¬ 
ther publications as well as the editing of the 
principal German Egyptological journal 
[Zeitschrifl jtir iigypiisthe Sprue he and 
Utertmnskuftde)^ anti in 1 869 he visited Egypt 
for the last time in order to witness the inau¬ 
guration of the Suez Canal He died in Berlin 
in 1884, hav ing made one of the greatest indi¬ 
vidual contributions in the history of 
Egyptology. 

K. R. Llpsil.s, Denkmaefee am Aegypten and 
Aeihiapten, 12 vols (Leipzig, 1849-59). 

—, Discoveries in Egypt (London, 1852). 

—, Ktiiifgxhaeh tfer alien Segypter, 1 pis (Leipzig, 
1858), 

—, Dm btfingne Deb ret van Kano fins in der 
Originn!grii$se tun iibersetznng betder Texte 
(Leipzig, 1886). 

G. Eui-.ks, Richard Upsius^ Eng. trims. (New 
Yurk, 1887). 

letters 

There are two wavs in which Egyptian letters 
have been preserved in the archaeological 
record: sometimes the originals themselves 
have survived (in ihe form of papyri, ostraca 
and wooden boards), but in many other eases 
such commemorative documents as stelae, 
inscriptions or temple archives incorporate 
transcriptions of letters, whether real or imag¬ 
ined. The earliest known letters belong Ot the 
latter category being hieroglyphic copies of 
letters sent by King Pjedkara-Lsesi 
(2414—2575 ik:) io the officials Senedjemih and 
Shepsesra ai qti mr. Only a few other letters 
have survived from the Old Kingdom 
(2686-2181 ik:), such as HarkhuPs record of a 
letter sent to him by the toung ni-.H u 
(2278-2184 nt:). Most of those from the 
Middle Kingdom (2055- 165(1 in.) are made up 
of an archive of eighty-six letters from Kahun 
(see ivT.-t.AtiLN) and a set of eleven items of 
correspondence between I lekanakhie and his 
family, although an important specialized 
form of letter from this period has survived in 
the form of the so-called Nrvina. dispatches' 

(1 2 1 h -! >yn as tv mili ta rv comm un i cat io ns 
between Thebes and the Nubian IK'igi'K^ssES). 

Many items of private and royal corce&pnn 
denee from ihe New Kingdom have survived, 
including the simple hieratic notes on ostraca 
sent by the workmen at heir hi.-Mkhuva, 


numerous late Ramesside private letters, and 
the royal diplomatic correspondence from d- 
Atnama (see amakna i .lotus), which was 
written in cuneiform on day tablets. A large 
number ol actual items of correspondence 
written on papyri have survived, such as the 
two letters written by an nil-boiler at d- 
Araarna. One of the most important texts used 
in scribal reaching during this period was the 
satirical Letter trf Uitri in which one official 
writes to a colleague, ridiculing his abilities 
and setting tests of his bureaucratic knowl¬ 
edge. This document would have educated 
scribes in the protocol of letter-writing. 

G- \ I tNiTKO, Da genre efihttdmre c/iez les e'gyptiens 
de lepfnjae pharaonifie (Paris, 1872). 

E. Cj. 11. J.-yvhcs, The HekamkhU' pa fieri: and other 
mrly Middle Kingdom {hutments. (New York, 

1962). 

E. Wi:vn: h Letters from uneient Egypt (Atlanta, 
1990). 

j. Janssj-a, hue Ratttesstde tetters mid 
enrDirntftiaitwns (hieratic papyri in the British 
. If usetm) (Lon don, 199 E). 

R B Parkinson, I bicesjhnn undent Egypt 
(l iondon, f991), 89-95, 142-5, 

letters to the dead 

The Egyptians believed that the worlds of the 
living and the dead overlapped (see I'LNWAR) 
LtEiJEFs), so that it was possible for the dead to 
continue to take an interest in tile affairs of 
their families and acquaintances, and perhaps 
even to wreak vengeance on the living. The 
relatives of the deceased therefore often 
sought to communicate with them by writing 
letters, invariably requesting help or asking for 
forgiveness. Fewer than twenty of these letters 



l fetter hr the dead written un the interior (kec m it) 
n ltd exterior {1 .r.n j if the *Cairn Btnr!\ a tv ugh 
red pottery vessel which rmufd probably have been 
filled with jnttd offerings and placed in a tomb. The 
fetter is jhnn a woman tailed Dedi to her dead 
husband, informing him that their sereant-girl is iff 
and appealing la him fat help in warding off the 
illness. Early Uth Dynasty, e. 1900 tu:. t>. ft cm. 
{nit tn \ n} a . ntfthi\m.\) 
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have survived, but it has been pointed out that 
their extensive geographical distribution prob¬ 
ably indicates a widespread sense of the need 
to communicate with, the dead because of the 
magical puwers that they were thought to have 
acquired in the afterlife. The letters date from 
the Old Kingdom to the New Kingdom 
(2686—1069 uc), but they apj>ear to have been 
replaced in the Late Period (747-332 esc:) by 
letters addressed directly to deities. 

Some letters to (he dead were simply writ¬ 
ten on papyrus but a number of shrewder mdi- 
v duals adopted the ploy of inscribing the texts 
on the bowls in which Food was offered to the 
deceased in the tomb-chapel. One of the best- 
known such letters was sent from a Ramcssidc 
military officer to his dead wife, whom ho 
addressed as 'the excellent spirit, AnkhiiV, 
asking her why she had abandoned him and 
threatening to complain to the gods about the 
unhappiness that her untimely death had 
caused, 

A H, Gardiner and k. Sinm, Egyptian letters 
m the tiead (London 1928). 

W K. Sexipsos, ‘The letter to ihe dead from the 
tomb ofiMeru (N3737) at Nag 1 cd-Ddr\ JIL I 52 
(imi39-52. 

—, + A late Old Kingdom letter to the dead from 
Nag 1 cd-Deir \mn\JEA 56 (1970), 58-64. 

M, Glelmut, ‘Lettre a Line cpou.se de fun ere 
(Lap. Leiden i, 371)*, Z. IS 99(1973), 94-103. 

R. Parkinson, f hia'sfrtm aneiatl Egypt 
(Loud cm, 1991), 142-5. 

libraries 

The general question of the nature of ancient. 
Egyptian libraries is overshadowed by the loss 
of the Great Library at u.i a.wuri y which was 
burned tu the ground in the late third century 
ad. The Alexandria library had probably been 
established by itolemy i Sotcr (.305 285 jk:), 
who also founded the .Museum (‘shrine of the 
Muses’), initially creating both institutions as 
annexes to his palace. Later in the Ptolemaic 
period, another large library was created, 
probably within the Alexandria kkrapf.um, but 
this too was destroyed in Ai> 391. Although the 
papyri themselves have not survived, the lega¬ 
cy of the Alexandria libraries can be measured 
also in terms of the scholarship undertaken by 
such writers as Apollonius of Rhodes and 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, who both served 
as directors of the Great Library. 

As far as the libraries of the Pharaonic peri¬ 
od are concerned, there is certainly evidence 
that the Alexandrian institutions stood ai the 
end of a long tradition of Egyptian archivism. 
1 to 3 lot. sr nr u\ : v. {per ankh)^ where Egyptian 
scribes generally worked and learned their 
tnde, has been identified at such cities as 


vtilvimis and ei-amaeln.-v, hut temple libraries 
and official archives have generally proved 
more difficult to locate. The term per medjtii 
(‘house of papyrus rails’) is used to describe 
the repositories of papyri associated w ith go\- 
emmcni buildings and temple complexes. 

V number of temples, such as those at r.sw 
and piulaf, have lists of texts written on cer¬ 
tain walls, hut the otily-definitely identified 
temple library is a niche-like room iti the 
southern wall of the outer hyposty le hall of the 
Greco-Roman temple of Horns at i ni L (<r.8D 
in.). An inscription over the cm ranee to this 
room describes it as the ‘library of Horns 1 , 
although it is possible that ic simply contained 
the few rolls necessary for the daily rituals. 
The location (or indeed the very existence) of 
a library in the ramesselxt (r.1250 itt.:) at 
Thebes has proved a more contentious ques¬ 
tion, with most modern Egyptologists failing 
to identify any room that equates with the 
‘sacred library’ mentioned by the Greek histo- 
rian Diodorus (('.300 in;), ill though archives of 
the kite New Kingdom administration were 
found in the immediate vicinity of the mortu¬ 
ary temple of Raineses m at medinet haul 1 
(e'.I 17U itc). The existence of royal libraries is 
indicated by the survival of three faience 
"bookplates" bearing the names of vuknilotkp 
m, two of which are also inscribed with the 
names of the literary 7 works written on the 
papyrus rolls to which they were attached. 

A small temple library of the Roman peri¬ 
od, excavated from a room in the Fayum city of 
TebiLinis, contained a number of literary and 
medical works along with the purely religious 
texts that had no doubt dominated most earli¬ 
er temple libraries in the Pharaonic period. A 
list of the texts used by Egyptian priests was 
compiled by Dement, bishop of Alexandria in 
The late second century \jj. 

In 18% James Quibdl excavated shaft-tomb 
no. 5 under the Ram esse uni, discovering a 
wooden chest containing a set of papyri 
belonging to a lector-priest of the 13th 
Dynasty (r. 1795—1651) in:}. This collection of 
texts - the most valuable single find of Middle 
Kingdom papyri - is ofi.cn referred to as a 
library 1 , but in tins context the term refers 
more loosely to an assemblage of documents 
rather than an actual institution or building. 
Nevertheless, the texts provide a good idea of 
ihe wide variety of texts which might have 
been included in a Middle Kingdom library, 
including literary narratives, military dis¬ 
patches from si-.Mv.y fortress (see letters), an 
ONOMASTKjON, medical remedies, magical 
spells, a hymn to Sobck and fragments of a 
dramatic or ritualistic composition. The word 
‘library’ is also used to describe the large col¬ 


lection of papyri owned by a succession of 
scribes at deer l-ixiimiVA, including the 
Chester Beatty papyri, 
j. K. Ql MiJ-u., The Rummeum (London, 1898), 

11. R. I I am., ‘An Egyptian bookplate: the ex-li&m 
of Amenophis in and r lHe T , JEA 12 (1926), 30-3, 

3 Wi-.ssi-iiv.k'i, ‘Die agyptische 
Tempelbihliothdc 5 , 2L4S fill) (1973), 54-9. 

„ ‘Die Bueherlistc desTcmpels von Edfu und 
Imhotep’, GM S3 (1984), 85- 90. 

G. HuRkARL), ‘Bihlinthekcn in alien Agypten 1 , 
Bihlmhek: Forschung ami Praxis 4(1980), 

78-115. 

j. D. Botuuuyi.:, Phamtthiand niortah 
(Cambridge, 1988), 79 -80 T 110. 

E. Camera, The vanished library, trans. M. Ryle 
(London, 1989), 147-60. 

Libyans (Tjehcnu, Tjcmehu, Meshwesh, 
Libu) 

In the Old and Middle Kingdoms, the 
Western Desert, beyond Egypt’s frontiers, was 
home to the Tjehcnu, usually translated as 
‘Libyans’. They were regularly depicted by 
the Egyptians as boarded and light-skinned, 
but they were also occasionally shown as fair- 
haired and blue-eyed - They seem to have been 
semi-nomadic pas tor a lists, and Lhev make 
Occasional appearances in Egyptian art from 
early times, although they are often difficult to 
distinguish satisfactorily from the inhabitants 
of the western Delta of Egypt itself. h is 
thought likely, however, rhai the defeated 
enemy depleted on the late Fred y nasi ic 
Battlefield Palette (r.31 fib rtc) were Libyans. 

King dike? K.300D lr;) of the tsi Dynasty is 
said to have sent an expedition against the 
Libyans, and tit her campaigns are recorded 
under SN'GPEKi (2613-2589 lit:) of the 4rh 
Dy nasty and SaLura (2487-2475 m:) of the 5th 
Dynasty, Sahura’s mortuary temple centalned 
reliefs showing the dispatching of a Libyan 
chief by the king, a scene repeated in the mor¬ 
tuary temple of Pepy n (2278 -2184 m.) of the 
6th Dynasty, and still current in later times. 

Until the New Kingdom (1550-1069 itc), 
action against tile Libyans was generally little 
more than punitive raiding. By the lime of Sety I 
(1294-1279 lit:), a people known as the 
Mcshvesh and I Abu had settled in ihe territory 
previously occupied by the Tjehcnu and were 
attempting to settle in the Delta, They were 
held at buy by Sety and his son Raineses n 
(1279-1213 lit:), but it was left to aiehi- wtai . 
(1213—1203 1st.) to repulse them. He faced a 
force comprising not only Meshwesh and 
I.ibu bur also Ekwcsh, Shekelesh, Thresh, 
Sherden and various Aegean groups. This 
confederation became known as die ska 
peqpit.k. They attacked Egypt in Mercnpi-jh x 
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Siete shaming rr Libit chief offering the hieroglyph 
for 'countryside' to the Egyptian deitieiSehhmcf 
tout Hfkn, n donation dated in the hi era tit' text 
heioirto year 7 afSheskmq i tmdspecified as ten 
arouras (about seven urns). 22nd Dynasty, 
c./W ttc, limestone, s. 30Jem. (ba73%5) 

fifth regnal year, and although the inirial 
response was slow the king eventually drove 
them back, supposedly killing six thousand 
and taking nine thousand prisoners. Hut the 
victory was not final and they returned under 
Raineses in (I 1^4-1 153 or:}, only to lie defeat¬ 
ed in a bloody naval battle. 

Ironically, many of the prisoners taken in 
such actions were forcibly settled in Egypt 
and gradually became a powerful group, at 
first serving the generals ruling Thebes in the 
21st Dynasty (1069-945 UC), who were prob¬ 
ably themselves of Libyan ancestry 
Ultimately ihe Libyans came to power in 
their own right* as the 22nd and 23rd 
Dynasties (945-715 tit:), ruling from Buhastis 
(tel i. basta) anti TAMS respectively (sec 
OSORKOK and shk&honq). This so-called 
"Libyan period" was beset by rivalries 
between different claimants to the throne, 
and some scholars argue that [lie existence of 
contemporaneous lines of rulers was charac¬ 
teristic of Libyan society. The aggressive and 
anarchic spirit of these times is perhaps 
reflected in the demotic Cycle of Pedubastis 
(see literature). Despite this political 
uncertainty, particularly during the 23rd 
Dynasty, certain era Its such as bronze work 
flourished, although there seems to have been 
little monumental construction taking place. 
The reunification of Egypt under the 
Ku shite 25th Dynasty and Haile 26th 
Dynasty put an end to the period of Libyan 


anarchy, and the motif of the smiting of a 
Libyan chief reappeared in the temple of 
Taharqo (690-664 lit:) at k.uya, 

Q Bates, The eastern Libyans (London, 19141. 

O. VV viNu aicatT, The Mcshwe$h\ JK4 4B 
(1962), 89-99. 

N. K. Savdapis, The Sea Peoples: warriors of the 
eastern /Mediterranean (London, 1978)„ 114—] 

A. S I'A linger* ‘Some notes on the Li by a ns of the 
Old Kingdom and later historical reflexes', 
JSSEA 9 (1979), 125-60. 

M. A. Leaiiv, ‘The Libyan period in Egypt: an 
essay in interpretation", Libyan Studies 16 (1935), 
51-65. 

— Libya andEgypt, e. 1300 750 sc (London, 
1990). 

lion 

By the Pharaonic period the number of lions 
in Egypt had declined complied with prehis¬ 
toric times, when (heir symbolic and religious 
associations first became established. It is pos¬ 
sible that the connection between the king and 
the lion stemmed from the hunting of these 
animals by the tribal chiefs of the Predynastie 
period, A Greek papyrus mentions lion burials 
at Saqqara in the sacked animal necropolis, 
but these have not yet been located. 

Since lions characteristically lived on the 
desert margins, they came to be considered as 
the guardians of the eastern and western 
horizons* the places of sunrise and sunset. In 
this connection they sometimes replaced the 
eastern and western mountains, symbolic of 
past and future, on either side of the i iorimjn 
hieroglyph (akhei). Headrests sometimes 
took the form of this akhet hieroglyph, sup¬ 
ported by two lions; on an example from 




Tutankhamun's tomb they flank .sin, god of 
the air, who supports the head of the king, 
representing the sun. Since the sun itself 
could be represented as a lion. Chapter 62 of 
the hook or the DEAD states: ‘May 1 be grant¬ 
ed power over the waters like the limbs of 
Seth, for 1 am he who crosses the sky, I am 
the Linn of Ra, f am the Slayer who eats the 
foreleg, the leg of beef is extended to me...' 
The Eon-god Aker guarded the gateway to 
the underworld through which the sun came 
and went each day. Since the sun was born 
each morning and died each evening on the 
horizons, so the lion was also connected with 
death and rebirth and was thus portrayed on 
funerary couches or biers, as well as embalm 
ing tables 

The beds and chanx of the living were 
sometimes also decorated with lions' paws or 
heads, perhaps in older that the occupant too 
would rise renewed after sleep or rest. Lite 
gargoyle rainspouts of temples were often 
made in the form of lions’ heads because it was 
imagined that the lion stood on the temple 
roof absorbing the evil rainstorms of SEtii and 
then spirting them out down the sides of the 
building. 

The Delta site of Leontopolis (tkj.I. el- 
viu qua vi) in the Delta was sacred to the lion 
god Mihos (Greek Mysis), and Shu and 
I KiMrr were also venerated in leonine form at 

Statue of a Han, probably sculpted in the reign of 
Ammhotep m hut hearing a dedicatory text of 
Tutankhamun and an inscription of the Merohic 
ruler Annwhfo. 18th Dynasty, c. J 350 tsv, granite, 
from Gebet Barkai t originally from Soieb, 
tt. L I 7 m. (r:.i2) 
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the site, Since they were sometimes regarded 
as lion cubs created by atum. Most leonine 
deities were Female; the most important of 
these was si-, k i imct, whose cult was eventually 
merged with those of iiastet and mlt. She 
was regarded as one of the '‘eyes oe «a \ and in 
one myth she was almost responsible for the 
annihilation of mankind. 

See also sphinx. 

U Sn mrnznt, LdiJie tmd sphinx im alien Agypten 
(Gluckstadt, 1948). 

C. Dt: Wit, Le rate el k sens du linn dam TEgypte 
a'leiennc (Leiden. 1951). 

U. RtissL.t.K-Ktmi.i-Ei, 'Lowe-KopfC; 
Lowt-Statuen; Lexihan der Agyptafogh nr, ed. 

W. Hdck, E. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1980), 1080-90. 

R. H. Wilkinson, Reading Egyptian art 

(London, 1092), 68-9. 

Lisht, el- 

Necropolis including the pyramid complexes 
o:"the two earliest 12th-Dynasty rulers, Amen- 
r.iin.vr e and SKNUSRKT \ (f.1985-1920 pt;), 
Iceated on the west bank of ihe Nile, about 5(3 
km south of Cairo. The establishment of a 
royal necropolis al d-Lisht was a direct result 
of the founding of a new royal residence, 
Itjtawy, which appears to have temporarily 
replaced Miaipms as the scat of government. 
Itjtawy is often mentioned in texts of the peri¬ 
od anti probably' lay a short distance to the east 
of d-Eishf. The actual town-site has not yet 
been located, because, like many Egyptian set¬ 
tlements, it has probably been covered bv cul¬ 
tivated land. 

'I’he pyramid of Amenemhat i, at the north¬ 
ern end of the site, was originally about 58 m 
high; its core included limestone blocks taken 
from Old Kingdom buildings at MtiqpRi. Its 
mortuary temple was located on its east side. A 
stone causeway leads down from the mortuary 
temple towards the valley temple excavated by 
the Antiquities Inspectorate. The complex of 
Senusret i is similar in basic plan to that of his 
hi!her, comprising a limestone pyramid, origi¬ 
nally 61 m high, surrounded by nine small 
subsidiary pyramids. Just to the north of the 
mortuary temple, ten seated life-size statues of 
the king were found (now in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo). 

Ihe pyramids are surrounded by ihe 
remains of numerous .MASTajm tombs of 

Statuette of & god or king (possibly Sentisrei t) 
fnw tfi? {t/mb a/hnhnfep in ihe smith pyramid 
cemetery at ei-Lishi, i2ih Dynasty, ti.1950 sc, 
getsoed and painted mwd t a. 58 an. 

(•yj-Tkopouns ur.m.u, xjlivyqbk H.3.17) 



courtiers, including that uf Scnusret-ankh. 
chief priest of ptai i* located about 200 in to the 
east of Lhe outer enclosure wall of Scnusret t. 
Senusret-ankh’s burial chamber contains 
extracts from the lWRAMH.) tfxts executed in 
sunk hieroglyphs. 

W. K. Simpson, ‘The residence of It-tmvv', 
JARCE1[ 1961), 53-64. 

D. Arnold, 7 he stmih cemeteries of Lisht t\ The 
pyramid sfSettsH/snet t (New York, 1988). 

—, The stmih cemeteries ofLisht tr. The central 
notes and team marks (New York, 1990). 

—, The smith cemeteries afLiski nr. The pyramid 
complex ufStnamrel /(New York, 1992). 

literature 

The term ‘Egyptian literature' is often 
employed to refer to the entire surviving cor¬ 
pus of texts from the Pharaonic period (usual¬ 
ly excluding such practical documents as let¬ 
ters or administrative texts), rather than 
being used in its much more restricted sense to 
describe overtly 'literary' output. However, 
ihe individual doeuments can, like other 
ancient texts, be variously grouped and cate¬ 
gorized on the basis of such diverse criteria as 
physical media (c.g. ghtraca, papyri or stl 
We), script (i jieikmjEM’Higs, high vi hdimut- 
k:, Greek or con it;) and the precise date in the 
history of the language. Although many texts 
have been assigned to particular genres (such 
as wisdom i -TTESA'fUR l or love ptsems), they are 
usually best understood in terms of the specif- 
ie historical and social context in which they 
were written. Inscriptions listing the contents 
of temple archives and libraries, as well as a. 
few surviving caches til papyri and ostraca 
owned by individuals or institutions, provide a 
good sense of the range of lexis [fat were 
deliberately collected and preserved during 
the Pharaonic period, including technical 
manuals such as medical and mathematical 
documents. 

Within particular periods of Egyptian his¬ 
tory, there were many different genres of 
texts. The Old kingdom literary record was 
dominated by religious eunerary texts, par- 
tie ularly ihe iwK-VMiM texts, used in royal 
tombs, and the ‘funerary autobiography’, 
used ill private tombs to provide a poetic 
description of the virtues of the deceased. 
There is also some evidence of the compo¬ 
sition of such technical texts as medical trea¬ 
tises, although net actual documents have 
survived. Although a form oT verse was used 
for many 'non-practical' writings, there was 
no literature in ihe narrowest sense of Lhe 
term. As far as history a\u m£TOR.iOG£APin is 
concerned, a few fragments of annals have 
survived (sec KIXG lists). 
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The Middle Kingdom was particularly 
characterised by the introduction cjf such fic¬ 
tional literature as the Tale of the Shipwrecked 
Sailor, the Tak of the Ehqueut Paisa nl, the 
Titles of Wonder (Papyrus Wes tear) and the Tak 
of Si tut ht'-, all of which, purport to he historical 
accounts, although many of the details of their 
plots indicate that they were fantasies designed 
to entertain and edify rather than to record 
actual events. Many of these fictional narratives 



Wooden board, prepaved with gesso to provide a 
ratstruabfy gtwd writing surface- h was probably 
suspended from <i peg by passing a card through 
the huh' ini the right. The text is the only 
surviving version of the Discourse of 
Khakheperraseneb, a literary discount 
concerning social ami persona f chaos. Tarty l8th 
Dynasty, c. 1x00 tie:. painted wood, provenance 
unknown, tt. 30 cm. (r.iS&fS-iJ 

{sometimes described, rather misleadingly and 
anachronistkally, ns 'propaganda*) provide a 
good counterpoint to official texts, in that they 
present a much more ambivalent view ot 
ancient Egypt, showing the subtle shades of 
distinction between good and evil. In the reli 
gious sphere, the t£>ETiN it:vi s, based on the 
Pyramid Texts, began to be used in private 
tombs. Manuscripts have survived more plen¬ 
tifully from the 12th and 13th Dynasties, 
including a much w ider range of types of text, 
from i h vivs and litanies™ onomastiua. 

In the New, kingdom (1550-1069 bc) many 
of the existing genres were augmented and 
expanded, including such categories as annals, 
offering lists, prayers* hymns, journals, 'funer¬ 
ary biographies', funerary texts (e.g. the itmk 
UK tf if DEAii), mathematical and diagram mat ie 
texts, king lists, onomasrica, decrees and 
treaties. It is noticeable Lhat literary texts began 
to be composed in Late Egyptian, whereas offi¬ 
cial inscriptions continued to be written En 
Middle Egyptian (see t WGUAGL). The style of 
New Kingdom narratives, such as the Title tf 
the Predestined Prince and the Tale of the 
Capture of Joppa , is generally considered to be 
more light-hearted and episodic A new form 
of text is the so-called "miscellany", consisting 
of collections of prayers, hymns or didactic 


texts, similar to the modern anthology. In addi¬ 
tion, many more ‘personal 4 types of document 
began to be composed, including love poems, 
written in hieratic from the Ramesside period 
onwards and usually consisting of dramatic 
monologues spoken by one or both of the 
lovers. There arc also numerous surviving 
records of economic transactions from the 
New kingdom {e.g. deeds of sale, tax docu¬ 
ments, census lists, see taxation and trade), 
as well as many legal records (e.g. trials and 
wills, sec LAW), magical spells and medical 
remedies (see magic), "day-books' (daily scrib¬ 
al accounts of royal activities) and LF.rrt KS 
Although the demotic script, introduced in 
the Late Period, was initially used only for 
commercial and administrative texts, it began 
to be used For literary texts from at least the 
early Ptolemaic period onwards. The range of 
demotic literary genres was just as wide as in 
hieroglyphs and hieratic, a It Slough no love 
poetry has yet heen attested. The two out¬ 
standing examples of demotic narrative fiction 
-arc the laics tf Seine/Khuemwnse! and the 
Cycle is] 1 im rn s / Peduha si is , each consisting o."a 
set of stories dealing with the exploits of a 
heroic individual. It has been suggested that 
some of the themes and motifs in these demot¬ 
ic tales were borrowed from, or at least influ 
enccd by, Greek works such as the Homeric 
epics or Hellenistic novels and poetry. 

Throughout the Pharaonic period it is often 
difficult uj distinguish between fictional narra¬ 
tives and accounts of actual events, and part of 
this problem stems from a general inability to 
recognize the aims and contexts of particular 
texts. Two late New Kingdom documents, the 
Report tf Jlciitininn and the Literary Letter of 
Hue, exemplify I his problem, in that we cannot 
be sure whether they are official accounts of 
actual individuals or simply stories with com- 
parativcly accurate historical backgrounds. 
Many such documents arc perhaps best 
regarded as semi-fictional works and rhrir 
original function and intended audience may 
never be properly clarified. 

r l’he related question erf the extent ui liter¬ 
acy is also controversial. Many scholars have 
argued that the percentage ofliterete members 
of Egyptian society may have been as low as 
{1,4 per cent of the population, although others 
have suggested, on the basis of the copious 
written records from niuk EL-MEUJNA (admit¬ 
tedly an atypical community), that the ability 
to read and write was considerably more w ide¬ 
spread. It is noticeable, however, that virtually 
all of the surviving literary' texts were pri¬ 
marily aimed at (and written hv) a small elite 
group. Sec also ff>U£;atk)n; mouse of i.iff.; 
LETTERS TO THE DEAD; SERiliEJU 


J. H. Brj{A.stet.i,./m(7 W records of Egypt, 4 vols 
(Chicago, 1906). 

G. Posen fk, Littemtareei politique dam T Egypt c 
de hi \ttc dynastic (Paris, 1956). 

J. Assmann, Der lircrarischeTexte im Alten 
Agypten: Vcrsuch cincr Ikgriffhestimmung’, 
OLZ 69 (1974), 117-26, 

—, 'Egyptian Literature 1 , The Anchor Bible 
Ditihnmry, v*>l. 2, ed, D. \. Freedman (New 
York, 1992), 378—91). 

M- Liu it! n. im, .Indent Egyptian lit era I a re, 4 vols 
(London, 3975—8Q). 

J, Bums, ’Literacy and ancient Egyptian 
society', n.s. IS (19j|jj572-99. 

R. B. P ARKJNHDN, bakes from (indent Egypt; tin 
anthology if Middle Kingdom writings (London, 
1991), 

I i ve Stock see agr u :i i: I % r i : an d t m vial 
nusnAxr.vRV 

lotus 

Botanical term used by Egyptologists to refer 
to the water lily (ses fieri) . which served as the 
emblem of Upper Egypt, in contrast to the 
Lower Egyptian papyrus plant. The lotus and 
papyrus are exemplified by two types of gran¬ 
ite pillar in the Hall of Records at kAitvtk 

During the Pharaonic period there were 
essentially two kinds of lotus: Lite white 
\ytnphnen lotus, whose petals arc bluntly 
pointed and which has very large flowers, and 
ihe blue Nymphuca carmine, which has point¬ 
ed petals and a slightly smaller ffower. In later 
tunes, however, probably after 525 hc, a third 
type, Xelnnibn uuafera, was introduced from 
India. It is the blue lotus which is most com¬ 
monly depicted in art, frequently held to the 
noses of banqueters in tomb scenes, although 
the fragrance may not be very strong. I lie 
Greek historian Herodotus sLates that parts (4 
the plant were sometimes eaten, anti recent 
researchers have suggested that the lotus had 
hallucinogen ic properties. 

The lotus was symbolic of rebirth, since one 
of the CREATION myths describes how the new¬ 
born sun rose out of a lotus floating on the 
waters of nun. The buds form under water and 
gradually break the surface before opening 
suddenly a few days later. Tile centre of (he 
flowers is yellow, and the blooms generally last 
only a single day, and certainly no more than 
four, before closing and sinking beneath the 
water, from which they do not re-cmcrgc. 

Chapter 81 of the itODR Of the ijfaij Es con¬ 
cerned with the act of being transformed into 
such a lotus: L I am the pure one who issued 
from the fen... Oh Lotus belonging to the 
semblance of Nefertem,,The blue lotus was 
also the emblem of the god NEFERTEM, 'lord of 
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perflimes 1 . A painted wooden sculpture from 
the tomb of Tutankbamun (1336-1327 m ) 
appeal's to depict the head of the king in the 



l he head oj 7 itUtnfcftutmm emerging out of a him, 
Jomi his tomb in the l alky of the Kings, IHth 
Dynasty, c. /330 in:, parted mood, it, 30 cm, 
(curo, AO. H, B£pRODUcma}Vii'its\ or rut: 
Ciumrit t\s rrn rt:) 

form of Nefertem emerging from a lotus (see 
illustration), 

Vo ]jt. [-Laker, 1 Pharmacological and biological 
properties of the Egyptian lotus', J iRCEll 
<19K5>, 49-54. 

X Ninup ' | ht so-called plant of Upper Egypt', 
EE 19 (1993), 53-68. 

G OlSSia\, "The most beautiful of flowers; water 
tfeiHld lotuses in undent Ibivpt 1 . KMt HI (T) 
(1999), 48-59. 

Imre poems: see iiotca and him m.\ r\ 

Luxor 

Modem name tor a Theban religious site ded- 
ioted to the cult of yvu_>, kamutef, consisting 
of ihc ipel-resyf ('temple of the southern pid- 
y;iie quarters or‘southern ftnnm'f which was 
founded in the reign of .vur-.MKm.F* in 
(13911-1352 w:) and augmenied by successive 
pharaohs, including RAMt-isiis n (1279-1213 nc) 
and \\A-xw\iiM iiif ciuiivi (332-323 ut:). The 
primary function of the original temple was as 
a setting for the festii u. of Opel, in which the 
cult statue ol the god .Amun was carried 
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noRRMiiKn (1323-1295 ut:), is Hanked by a 
frieze depicting the celebration of the Festival 
ol Opet, which is trite of the few surviving 
examples of temple relief from the reign of 
tltanmiaml\ (1336-1327 lit:). The peristyle 
court, the pylon entrance and two ota.jsk.s 
were abided by Raineses IL The pylon contained 
t'M . vrvr j«.(x:k.s deriving from it now-destroyed 
temple to tile atk\, Only one of the obelisks 
remains m situ; the other, given to the French in 
3819, now stands in the Place de la Gmoorde in 
Paris, 'bile main sanctuary of the temple, which 
had perhaps fallen into disrepair by the Late 
Period (747-332 nr.)* was reconstr tided in the 
hue fourth century nr: by Alexander the Great, 
who claims to have restored it to \u original 
stale l in the time of Atnenhotep 1 . 

The temple was transformed into a shrine 
of the imperial cult in the Roman period and 
eventually partially overbuilt by the mosque of 
-Abu Haggag. In 1989 acachette of exquisitely 
carved stone statuary (similar to the KAJtMk 
cachene) was excavated from beneath the ftoor 
of the court of Amenhotep in, The statues, 
dai ing mainly to the ? 8th Dynasty (1551) 1295 
lit;), had perhaps been buried there by the 
priesthood in order to protect them from the 
pillaging of invaders. 

A, CiVii i, Le tempi?deLmxar ((biro, 1S94). 

(„ kl 'i.M'Z, La face snd dn massifesl da pyhiie th 
Rnmh a ti Jaiuxoc (Gliro, 1971). 

3.. Bkll, ‘Luxor temple and the cull of the roval 

ktt\$\*ES 44(1985), 251-94. 

M. Aunra.-Rv/iti, DosSunkfuarAiwnopbk m ini 
Lumr-Temptl (Tokyo, 1986), 

M ■ Li.-Sagj uu. 7 he discovery <d the sitiluury 
cachetic of l mxw temple (\ lain/, 1991 ]. 


Phis oj the tan pie t/f. Imun-Ktmulefat Luxor. 

annually along jn avenue of sphinxes leading 
from the temple of Annin at h. yn\Ak to Luxor. 

One of the purposes of the Opet festival was to 
enable the human king to ‘merge' with his divine 
royal k\ in the presence of Amun, and then to 
reappear with his royal and divine essence reju¬ 
venated. The inscriptions in rile temple describe 
him as ‘Foremost ol all the living kas 1 when lie 
emerges from the inner sanctuary. 

The processional colonnade at Luxor, con¬ 
structed by Amenhotep iri and later usurped by 
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Maadi 

Late PrcdvruLslic settlement-site or about lit 
hgeiares, located 5 km to the south of modern 
Cairo. The settlement, consisting of wattte- 
and-daub oval and crescent-shaped huts, as 
well as large subterranean houses, flourished 
from Naqada i to 11 ; recent excavations suggest 
that the eastern part was occupied earlier than 
the western. At the northern edge of the set¬ 
tlement there were one-metre-high pottery 
storage jars buried up to their necks. There 
were also large numbers of storage pits con¬ 
taining carbonized grain, cornelian beads and 
other valuable items at the southern end of the 
she. The bodies of fetuses and children were 
sometimes buried within the settlement, but 
there were also three cemeteries nearby, that at 
Wadi Dig]a being the richest. 

There was less evidence of hunting and 
gathering at Maadi than at earlier Lower 
Egyptian Predynastie sites. As well as agricul¬ 
tural remains, there was also extensive evi¬ 
dence of craft Specialization, including the 
processing and trading of copper, the analysis 
of which suggests that it probably derived 
from mines at Timna and the Wadi Arab ah, in 
southeastern Sinai. Over eighty per cent of the 
potterj is of a local ware {not known from 
Upper Egyptian, sites), but the presence of 
Gerzean pottery ami stone artefacts also 
implies that there was increasing contact with 
Upper Egypt. It should be noted that the 
remains of cemeteries at el-Saff and Harageh 
(in Middle Egypt) contain items that are char¬ 
acteristic of the 'Maadiun 1 culture, suggesting 
tliat there may also have been a certain amount 
of cultural expansion southwards in the late 
Predynastic period. 

The excavation of Maadi has revealed large 
quantities of imported pottery from Palestine 
dating to the Early Bronze Age l phase (includ¬ 
ing thirty-one complete jars); these mainly 
consisted of a globular jar with a broad, flat 
base, high shoulders and long cylindrical neck. 
The imported ceramics also included the so- 
called Ware v pottery, made with unusual 
manufacturing techniques and, according to 
petrographic analysis, from Palestinian clay. 
The combination of Palestinian products 
found at Maadi (including copper pins, chisels, 
fishhooks, basalt vessels, tabu Jar-1 ike Hint tools, 
bitumen and cornelian beads) and the presence 
of typical Maadi an and Gerzean products at 
such Palestinian sites as Wadi Ghazzeh (Site 11 ) 


and TeE el-Erani suggest that Maadi was func¬ 
tioning as an entrepot in. the Sate Predynasdc 
period. The means by which the trade goods 
were transported has perhaps been confirmed 
bv the discovery of bodies of donkeys at 
Maadi. 

M. Amejl, Annual report of the Maadi 
excavations, 1935', CdEtt (1936), 34-7. 

M. A. llniu-M tx, Egypt hejhtv the pharaahs (New 
York, 1979), 2110-14. 

I. Rjzkana and j. SeEher, ‘New light on the 
relation of Maadi to the Upper Egy ptian cultural 
sequence’. Mil UK 40(1934), 237-32. 

J. Carkra, M. Frangimm and A. Palmjou, 
Tredynastie Egy pt; new data from Maadi", 

Afrka u Art hat oiagim / Review 5 (1987), 105-14. 

L Rizkara andj, Sititr, Muadi, 4 vols (Mainz, 
1937-90). 

J. Stti ikr, .Maadi - eine pradynastiehe 
ktilturgruppe zwiseben Oberagypten und 
Palesiina’, Pmehiaiarhchc Zeitsehvift 65 (19911), 

121 5b. 

Maat 

Goddess personifying truth, justice and the 
essential harmony of the universe, who was 
usually portrayed as a seated woman wearing 
an ostrich feather, although she could some¬ 
times be represented simply by the feather 
itself or by the plinth on which she sat (prob¬ 
ably a symbol of the primeval mol mi), which 
is also sometimes shown beneath the throne of 
Osiris in judgement scenes, On a cosmic scale, 
Maat also represented the divine order of the 
uni verse as originally brought into being at the 
moment of creation. It was the power of Maat 
that was believed to regulate the seasons, [he 
movement of ihe stars and the relations 
between men and gods. The concept was 



Golden chain with a gold fail pendant in the Jam 
nfthe goddess ■ Vhiift, which may have served us a 
judge j insignia, 26th Dynasty or later, after 
c .600 bc, !L 2,8 cm. (t iim8) 


therefore central both to the Egyptians' ideas 
about the universe and to their code of ethics. 

Although the figure of Maat is widely repre¬ 
sented in the temples of other deities, only a 
few temples dedicated to the goddess herself 
have survived, including a small structure in 
the precinct of Montu at kaRnak. Her cult is 
attested from the Old kingdom (2686-2181 lit:) 
onwards and by the 18th Dynasty (1550 
1295 sic.) she was being described as the 
'daughter of Ra\ which was no doubt an 
expression of the tact that the pharaohs were 
considered to ruEe through her authority. The 
image of Maat was the supreme offering given 
by the king to the gods, anti many rulers held 
the epithet ‘beloved of Maat'. Even akilenatf.x 
( 1352-1336 m ), whose devotion Lo the cult of 
the ATEN was later reviled as the antithesis of 
Maat, is described in the Theban tomb of the 
vizier ramose (rr55) as 'living by Maat'. 

Since the goddess effectively embodied the 
concept of justice, it is not surprising to find 
that the viziKR, who controlled the law courts 
of Egypt, held the title "priest of Maat\ and it 
has been suggested that a gold chain incorpo¬ 
rating a figure of the goddess may have served 
as the badge of office of a legal official. Maat 
was also present at the judgement of the dead, 
w hen the heart of the deceased was weighed 
against her feather ur an image of the goddess, 
and sometimes her image surmounts the bal 
ance itself. The place in which the judgement 
mot place was known as the 'hall of the two 
truths’ (mutfy). 

R. Anti IKS, Die Maat des Echini tun i-mi Amama 
(Baltimore, 1952). 

V. A. Town, 'Ma'at and > fskn: some comparative 
considerations of Egyptian and Greek thought’, 

J, 4RCE 24 (19S7), 1I3-2L 

j. Assmann, Madt; Genrhtighcif ttmi 
l ■nsterhlU'hheil im alien . igyfiten (Munich, 1990), 

K, Titter, The presti&tatiau of Maat; the 
iconography md theology of an ancient Egyptian 
offering ritual (Chicago, 1990). 

E. IloRNL Nti, Idea into image, trails- F.. Bredeck 
(New York, 1992), 131 46. 

mace 

Early weapon consisting of a stone head 
attached to a shaft of wood (or sometimes of 
ivory or horn), often tapering towards the end 
that was gripped. Many macehcads have been 
excavated from Predynastic and Early 
Dynastic cemeteries. The earliest examples, 
dating to the Naqada j period (t\4UIIII— 
3500 «c), were disc-shaped, although many of 
these appear to have been either too light or 
[oo small to have been actually used in battle. 
The discovery of a clay model macehead at 
Mostaged da suggests that they may often have 
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A Barite diu-shtiped Predytuistie mueekeadfrom 
fi-Mahtunn, dating U> the Naqadtt f period 
(4000-3500 tic), f>. d.8m, and a redhrecciu 
pctr-ihitpei.mau'heifd afike Naqttda ff period 
(cJSW-3100 BC), it. 6.9 an, (£14900$ ixd 

32 m) 

been intended as isitiiilisric or symbolic 
ubects. 

In the Naqada ti period (c. 3 500-3100 uc), 
the discoid form was superseded bv die pear- 
shaped head (as well as a narrow; pointed form 
thbii may have been introduced from western 
Asia), By the late Fredynastic period both cer¬ 
emonial pai.J”[Tks anti maceheads had become 
patl of the regalia surrounding the emerging 
kingship. In Tomb 100 at iiir-HAkONmus the 
painted decoration includes a scene in which a 
warrior, who max even be an early pharaoh, 
threatens a row of captives with a mace. 

1 he image of the triumphant king bran¬ 
dishing a mace had already become an 
enduring image of kingship by the time the 
naji.Meh palette (Egyptian Museum, Cairn) 
was carved. This ceremonial mudstone 
palette* show ing King Mariner (r 3J0O lit;) 
wearing the white crown and preparing to 
strike a foreigner with his mace, was found in 
the ‘Main Deposit' (probably incorporating q 
cache of votive items) in the Old Kingdom 
temple at Hierakonpolis. The same deposit 
included two limestone maceheads carved 
uirh elaborate reliefs, one belonging to King 
-Scorpion and the other to Namier (Oxford, 
Ashmolean Museum), showing that the 
mate head itself had become a vehicle for 
rovij propaganda. The archetypal scene of 
the mace-wielding pharaoh was of such 
leor.ographic importance that it continued to 
be depicted on temple walls until the Roman 
period. 



The mace was associated with the healthy 
eye ol the god HORLs, whose epithets includ¬ 
ed the phrase 'lord of the mace, smiting down 
his fees’, and its importance in terms of the 
kingship is re -emphasised by the presence of 
two gill wooden model maces among the 
funerary equipment of ti..T:\_\ ki iamln 
(036-1327 at). 

Wolf, Die Bapaffimug des ahagypimhai 
Hctm (Leiprig, 1926), 

lit. An.vus, .■ hit ii nt Hivrakmptdk (Warminster, 

1974), S—1 J r 

'iV Decker, 'Keule, KeuJenkopf\ Lexikmder 
■ igyptofogie til, ed. \\, Helck, £. Otto isnd 
W. Westendurf (Wiesbaden, T980), 414 15. 

magic 

The Egyptians used the term ht’ka to refer to 
magical power, in the sense of a divine force 
(sometimes personified as the god Heka) that 
could be invoked both by deities and humans 
to solve problems or crises. In modern times a 
dear distinct ion is usually made between the 
use of prayers, ueuicjm or "magic", but in 
ancient Egypt (and many other cultures) these 
three categories were regarded as overlapping 
and complementary Thus, a single problem, 
whether a disease or a hated rival, miglit be 
solved by a combination of magical rituals or 



treatments (sestwnf medicinal prescriptions 
ipekkret) and religious texts {nr). 

A somewhat artificial distinction is usually 
made between the religious texts in tombs and 
temples and the 'magical texts’ or 'spells’ that 
were intended to solve the everyday problems 
of individuals. These texts range from the 
Book of Gates in New Kingdom royal tombs to 
curses inscribed on ustrao,, or even spells to 
cure nasal catarrh, but all of them would have 
been regarded by the Egyptians as roughly 
comparable methods of gaining divine assis¬ 
tance. All employed heka, the primeval potency 
that empowered the creator-god at the begin¬ 
ning of time. Whereas magic, in the modern 
sense of the word, has become relatively 
peripheral to the established religions, in 
ancient Egypt it lay at the very heart of reli¬ 
gious ritual and liturgy. Magic was the means 
by which the restoration of all forms of order 
and harmony couM be ensured. The royal 
tmuuus. (see cpBRA and uyi.jivt), perhaps the 
most vivid symbol of the pharaoh's power, was 
sometimes described as ire ret heka ip: 'great of 
magic". 

Probably the best-known literary descrip¬ 
tion ol the practice of magic in Egypt is a fic¬ 
tional narrative composed in the Middle 
Kingdom (2055-1650 HC) and preserved on 
the 1 Htb-Dy nasty Papyrus Westcar. This text 
describes various maiwcls performed bv the 
magicians DJadfaemankh and Djedi at the 
courts of SM-A-TRt and kuufl in the 4rh 
Dynasty (261.>-2494 nof 

As in many other cultures the techniques 
employed by Egyptian magicians were based 
largely on the concept of imitation - tile belief 
that the replication of a name, image or myth¬ 
ical event could produce an effect in the real 
world. The imitation of names meant that ver¬ 
bal trickery, such as puns, metaphors and 
acrostics, were regarded as powerful forms of 
magic rather than simply literary skills. In the 

Curved 'nistgji' mnd. inched with figures of deities 
and mythical hen sis. probably intended fa prefect 
the owner firm harm. Middle Kingdom, c, WM nc. 
hippQpmmttsmry> Mm. O. tlHI75) 
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case of the K\ 1 'X:ratJ! 0 n teats, the act of 
smashing ostraca or figurines bearing the 
names of enemies was considered to he an 
effective way of thwarting them. Similarly, the 
creation tif statuettes or figurines of gods or 
enemies, which could then he either propitiat¬ 
ed or mutilated* was regarded as an effective 
way of gaining control over evil forces. In a 
sophisticated combination of verbal, visual 
ami physical imitation, it was believed that 
water poured over sippi of nOKI'S (stelae 
depicting Horns the child defeating snakes, 
scorpions and other dangers) would con Ici- 
healing on those who drank ir. 

The shaft tomb of a priest tif the late 
Middle kingdom [r. 17(31) in.) excavated fmm 
beneath the Ramesscum in western Thebes 
contained a mixture of ‘religious' and ‘magi¬ 
cal 1 artefacts, including a statuette of a woman 
wearing a lion via.sk and holding two snake- 
wands, an ivory clapper, a section of a magic 
rod, a female fertility figurine, a bronze cobra- 
wand, and a box of papyri inscribed with a 
wide range of religious, literary and magical 
texts (see l.iiiRArtii'.s), This single collection of 
equipment clearly demonstrates the vast spec¬ 
trum of strategics which would have been 
involved in Egyptian magic, enabling an indi¬ 
vidual priest to draw on the power of the gods 
with a wide variety of means and for a number 
of differen t purposes. 

M. l .iumikiM,. hsnhii Egyptian literature 
[Berkeley, 1973), 215-22. [Papyrus Wesrear] 
j, E BniitiuoeT.s,. tnsienf Egyptian mugiral tt\H 
(Leiden, 1978). 

M. Kuviev, 'Wax in Egy ptian magic and 
symbolism 1 . Owlhcitlkss fj tiige Mciktkhngen nit fu’t 
RijlftttttisetiHt '‘mi Qudhedm ft Leiden M (1983), 
7-47. 

G IM q, Egyptian Trans, J. M. Davis 

(Warminster, 1985). 

V \ |, Hi. \c :k\ la x, The star]> o / A ing A heaps and 
the magicians. tnmmhedfrum Papyrus tVestrar 
(Berlin Papyrus3033)^ ed. W. V, Davies 
(Reading, 1988), 

j. E Roaratoi i s, ‘.Magical practices among the 
villagers’’, Pharaoh's workers; the viltutters ttfIXdr 
ri- Hcr/mmcd. L. IL Lesko (Ithaca and London, 
1994), 119-30, 

P . k. RrrxKtt, The meshaniss of ancient Egyptian 
magical prnd n r (Cb ieagi n, 1993). 

G. Prst:n, Magic in tin tic tit Egypt (London, 

1994). 

magic bricks 

Set of four mud bricks that were often placed 
on the four sides of the tomb during the N'cw 
kingdom (15511—1069 w.) in order to protect 
the deceased from evil. Surviving examples 
date from at least as early as the reign of 



Mttgir brisk with shabti-Mr human figure, front 
the north j rati of the Imrini chamber in the fotnh of 
Tutankkamwu fHth Dynasty, e. LUO tu\ 
n. IS. I an. (t:\iinn vu 259, ttrrmmt am 
an rtksyqf tm: GBpmru !\srmrt:) 

Thutmosc j Li (1479-1425 HC) until the time of 
Rameses n (1279-1213 lie). A socket in each 
brick supported an ail lit, the Ibrni of which 
depended on the cardinal point where Lite 
brick was placed: thus the brick beside the 
western wall included a faience iytJ) pillar, 
that beside the eastern wall incorporated an 
unfired clay \MUis, and those beside the 
southern and northern walls contained a iced 
with a wick resembling a torch and a miimnu- 
form siiniTI-hkc figure respectively. The 
amulets themselves usually faced toward* the 
opposite wall. Tile bricks were inscribed with 
sections of the hieratic text of Chapter 151 of 
I lie esook oi i ill. ])i.\D r describing the rote Lhey 
played ill protecting the deceased from the 
enemies of OSIRIS. 

E. Ti lOMftS, ‘The lour niches and am u I die 
figures in Theban royal tombs’, J.iUCE 5 (1%4), 
71 8, 

S. irkk; and J. Spicscj-r, The British Urns urn 
hof/k of ant irtt t Egypt (London, 1992), 94 -5. 

Maiherpri (Mahirpra) (r.145(1 ns;) 

Military official ol the early 18th Dynasty, 
whose small intact tomb (k\46) was found in 
western Thebes by \ ictorkorct in 1899, It was 
the first unpI un.dered tomb to be discovered in 
the VAU-KA or Till KJNti.s in modern times, 
although the poor records of its excavation 
mean that little is known about the original 


disposition of the items within the burial 
chamber, ami there is not even a definitive list 
of the objects themselves. 

Because of the fine quality off the burial and 
its location among the royal tombs of the New 
Kingdom, it has been suggested that 
Maiherpri, who held the titles 4 Ian bearer on 
the right hand of the king 1 and “child of the 
[royal] nursery \ must have enjoyed consider¬ 
able royal favour, perhaps being a foster 
brother or son of one of the early New 
Kingdom rulers, while his physical features 
(dark complex ion and curly hair) indicate that 
he was of Nubian descent. There are few clues 
as to ihe ruler under whom he served; possible 
candidates are Hatshepsut (1473 1458 tic), 
whose name was inscribed on a piece of linen 
in the tomb, Thutmosc itt (1479—1425 et). 
Amenhotep it (1427-1400 eh .) and Thutmosc w 
(1400-1390 tat:). 

The funerary equipment included a large 
black rcsin-cuvered wooden sarcophagus con¬ 
taining two smaller coffins, both of which were 
empty. The body itself lay in a second set of 
coffins to one side of the sarcophagus. The 
funerary equipment included an impressive 
hook or ti if; t>KAl> papyrus, as well as leather 
quivers full of arrows (some tipped with Him) 
which rein force his identification as n stall- 
dard-bearer in the Egyptian army (perhaps 
even a royal bodyguard). Other leather items 
preserved among his funerary equipment were 
two dog collars, one of which was inscribed 
with the animal’s name (Tantanuet), as well as 
a box containing leather loincloths, which 
Howard Carter later discovered buried under a 
rock outside the tomb. 

11. t w.KTi.rt, ‘Report on general w ork done in the 
southern inspectorate t: Biban el-Mulouk\ 

.IS. IE 4(1903),46. 

\ I. S\i Kit and 11. Stitunizi v\, The Egyptian 
Muss tint, Cairo; off an f eaitibgittr (Mainz, 1987), 
net 142. 

C-. N. Em I'.s, The J it/fry of the Kings (London, 
1990), 149-7. 

Malkata 

Settlement and palace site at the southern end 
of western Thebes, opposite modern Luxor, 
dating to the early fourteenth century 1st.. 
Essentially the remains of a community that 
grew up around the Theban residence ol 
Amenhotep iu (139(4—1352 in:)* it was excavat¬ 
ed between 1888 and 1918, but only a small 
part of this work has been published, and the 
more recent re-examination of the site by 
1 >avid O’Connor and Barry Kemp in the early 
1970s has only partially remedied this situa- 
tion. The excavated area of the site comprises 
several large official buildings (including four 
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probable palaces), as well as kitchens, s tore- 
moms, residential areas and a temple dedicat¬ 
ed to the god Amum 

To the cast of Malkata are the remains of a 
] a rge artificial lake (the liirkei I lahu) evidently 
created at the same time as Amenhotep til's 
palaces* probably in connection with his si.u 
i i.stiVlI .. The southern end of the site {kom 
el-Sam ah) was surveyed and excavated during 
the 1970s and 1980s by a Japanese expedition 
from Waseda University, revealing an unusual 
ceremonial painted platform-kiosk approached 
K a stair and ramp* 

R. nr: P_ Tvn s, 4 preliminary report mt the pre- 
excs&ttitirt of the palace nfAmenhotep ill (New 
York, 1903). 

\\\ Havi.s* ‘Inscriptions from the palace of 
. Linen hotep m\ J\ US 10(1951), 5 5 40, 

B.J. Kiiurand II O’Qjww, 'An ancient Nib 
harbour: University Museum excavations at the 
Birket Habu 1 , hiternatimalJmmuil *f\tiuiimt 
Archaeology and Underwater Exphratian If \ 
(1974X101 59. 

V. W viavuii: and K. S r k i, The me hi hr tun' tf 
farm El Sit truth at Malkata Smith. « study if 
arehitecinmt restoration flokyo, 1086). 

mammisi [Coptic: ‘birth-place 1 * 'birth-house') 
Artificial Coptic term invented Ip the nine¬ 
teenth-century Egyptologist Jean-lTan^ois 
Champollion to describe a particular type of 

The mammisi tf Hants til Edfu mis emslnteied 
by Ptttlemy fit and \ /// and mis the setting for 
annual 'mystery plays " ivneernihg the birth aj the 
gitd. (p. r. Mctmlsos) 


building attached to certain temples, such as 
i'.Di'L, t. je\|) tilt A nind filit.Ai;, from the Laic 
Period to the Roman period (747 iic-.uj 595), 
often placed at right angles to the main temple 
axis. The Ptolemaic mum mist usually consisted 
of a small temple* surrounded by a colonnade 
with intcrcolumnar screen walls, in which the 
rituals of the marriage of the goddess (Isis or 
I lather) and the birth of the child-god were 
celebrated. There appear to have been earlier 
counterparts of the mammisi in the form of 
18th-Dynasty reliefs describing the divine 
birth of Hatshcpsut (1473-1458 tit:) at df.tr 
KI.-I5 \ i mi and dial of Amen hotep in (3390- 
1352 ik:) at u xok. 

4'he temple complex at Dendera includes 
two mmimisis in front of the main temple. One 
of these dates to the Roman period, while the 
other is a much earlier construe lion of 
Xectanebo i (380-362 \u) In which ‘mystery 
plays’ concerning the births of both the god 
Ihy (see inri ioa) and the pharaoh are said to 
have been enacted* comprising thirteen acts 
and two intervals. It is highly likely that simi¬ 
lar dramas and rituals took place in other 
birth-houses, with the intention of ensuring 
agricultural success and the continuation of 
the royal line. 

\i. Cl t vssjx vr, Le mammisidTJfmp 2 vula (Cairo* 
1939). 

—, Lei nummmi des temples egyptiem ( Paris* 

1958) . 

E Dai was, Lcs inninmisis de Den Jura (Lai ro, 

1959) , 

J. Jt. ski:r and E. WiSter, Dim Gehurtshausdes 
fernpets tier {sis in Fin hi (\ ienna* 1965). 


Manetho (r, 305-285 uc) 

Egyptian priest and historian. Little is known 
uf his life, and it is disputed whether he was 
bom at yi knives or intt jopti1.es. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that he was Egyptian and could read 
Egyptian scripts, although he wrote in Greek. 
His major work, a history of Egypt called the 
.Ljyptiiuip was probably prepared daring his 
lime at the temple of Sehcnnvtos, which is 
near the modern town of Samannud in the 
Delta. It has been tentatively suggested that 
his priestly duties included a role m the estab¬ 
lishment of the cull of seraiuk under Ptolemy 
I Soier (305 285 uc). As a priest he would have 
had access to the archives of Egypt’s temples 
(see e.jerakjes)* and with his ability to read 
hieroglyphs he was able to produce a valuable 
study* which he dedicated to Ptolemy n 
(285-246 J a :}. 

Unfortunately his history has not survived 
intact* but is preserved in a series uf some¬ 
times contradictory fragments in ihe works of 
other writers* notably the Jewish historian 
Josephus (first century U>X and the Christian 
writers Julius Africa mis (r. AD 220), Eusebius 
(r. Id 320) and George called Synccllus (r. 
800). Nevertheless, his division of the earthly 
rulers inio thirty DYMSTirs (with the later 
addition of a thirty-first) has been a major 
influence on modern perceptions of the out¬ 
line of Egyptian history* and ihe system was 
used by Jean-lTanyois Champollion n order¬ 
ing [he sequence of t:\RiTJLUihS lie discovered 
from his decipherment ot the hieroglyphs. 

Manetho is credited with a further seven 
works: The Saired Bunk, In Epitome nf 
Physical Doctrines, On Festivals On . in etc/rl 
Ritual and Refigitm, On the Making if Kyphi 
(the Uuter being a type of incense). Criticisms 
of Herodotus and The Batik t/J Solhis. The last 
of these was certainly not the work of 
Manetho, and it is equally possible itjl some 
of the other works were never even, written, 
Man mm, Aegypiinctu ed. and trims. W. G. 
Wadell, Loch Classical Library (London, 1949). 

I j.dvi.j, VManecho and the Thirty-Lust 
{>y nasty Pyramid studies and at her essays 
presented la /. S. Edwards, ed . j. Haines ctal. 
(London, 1988), 354-W). 

maps and plans 

T’hc question of ancient Egyptian use of maps, 
1 >lans and diagrams is complicated by the dif¬ 
ferences between modem conceptions of art 
and representation and those that prevailed in 
the Pharaonic period. 'There are therefore 
Egyptian depictions oi such phenomena as 
landscapes and architectural features ihat 
might be described - in modern terms - as 
‘diagrammatic', in the sense that they combine 
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several different perspectives. For instance, in 
Ramoses ids depictions of the Battle of qai.m-.si 1 
(c.1274 tit;), there is it bbdVeve view of the 
Immediate context of Qadcsh (Le. a tract of 
land bounded by two branches of the River 
Orflntcs), but the city itself is depicted as if 
seen from the side. 

There are also, however, a small number of 
surviving drawings an ostraea and papyri that 
differ from mainstream Egyptian works of art 
in that they appear to have had various practi¬ 
cal uses as diagrams, whether as the working 
drawings of architects or, on a more metaphys¬ 
ical level, as a means of navigating through die 
afterlife. The earliest surviving Egyptian maps 
arc of the latter ty pe, consisting of schematic 
depictions of the route to Lhe netherworld (the 
Book of Tm li’eiy*) painted on coffins of the 
Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 bi:) 

The earliest surviv ing Egyptian map of an 
actual geographical region is the so-called 
Turin Mining Papyrus, an annotated pictori¬ 
al record of an expedition to the bekhai- 
stotte (grey waeke or siltstonc) quarries of 
Wadi H amnia mat in the Eastern Desert. The 
Turin Mining Papyrus, now in. the Musen 
Egizio, Turin, dates to the mid-twelfth cen¬ 
tury tit:, it was evidently a document either 
created to assist in a //tfjkAeij-stotte quarrying 
expedition in the reign of Ramoses i\ 
(115.1-1147 Ilf'), or, at the very least, com¬ 
posed in order to commemorate the details of 
the event. The map identifies the essential 
elements of a group of gold mines {at a site 
now known as Bir Umm Fawakhir) as well as 
the principal quarries, which are located fur¬ 
ther to the east. 

The textual and pictorial details of the 
papyrus have recently been re-analysed, and 
its meaning and archaeological context re¬ 
assessed, It incorporates colour-coded geolog¬ 
ical /ones, the locations ol the mines and 
quarries, a miners 1 ' settlement, a cistern (or 
4 water-reservoir 1 '), three ancient roads, two 
locations associated with the processing anti 
transportation of minerals* a shrine dedicated 
to ‘Atiiuti of the pure mountain' and a com 
memo rati ve stele from the time of sjrtv i 
( 1294-1279 nt). 

An ostraeon of the Ramcsside period in the 
Ri ilish Museum bears a rough architectural 
plan annotated with measurements and 
accompanied by a hieratic text describing the 
orientation of the drawing In relation to an 
actual building, which remains unidentified. 
Two other architectural drawings have been 
recognized as plans of specific royal tombs in 
the valley of the KINGS. A papyrus in Turin 
bears part of a detailed ink plan of the tomb of 
Raineses t\, while a less detailed plan on an 


ostraeon in the Egyptian Museum* Cairo has 
been identified as the tomb of Ramuses ax 
(1126-1108 re). 

H Carter and A, IL Gardiner, l The tomb of 
Ramcsses i\ and thcTurin plan of a royal tomb’* 
JE.4 4 (1917), 130-58. 

E. I Ioknlng, ‘ZumTuriner Gtabplsui , h Pyramid 
studies and at Her e$wys presented.to /. £. A. 
Edwards, ed. J. Baines et at. (London, 1988), 
138-42, 

R, Fi, PvKK[N.sn\, l ouesftem itwiait Egypt 
(London, 1991), 154-6. [plan of the 
netherworld] 

J. A. IIarkei.i. and V. M. Brown, 'Theoldest 
surviving topographical map from ancient 
Egypt: Turin Papyri 1879,1899 and 1969', 
J.-UtCE 29 (1992), 81-1U5, 

Marietta, Auguste (1821^81) 

French Egyptologist who excavated many uf 
the major Egyptian sites and monuments and 
founded the Egyptian Antiquities .Service. EL 
was born and educated in Boulogne-sur-Mer 
and in 1839-40 he lived in England, reaching 
French and drawing in Stratford and working 
unsuccessfully m a designer in Coventry. In 
1841 he returned to Boulogne to complete his 
education, and the following year he devel¬ 
oped an enthusiasm for Egyptology when he 
examined the papers bequeathed to his family 
by his cousin Nestor LTToie, who produced 
huge numbers of drawings as a draughtsman 
on uiAMl^LLlON’s expedition lo Egypt in 
1828-9. 

Between 1842 and 1849 Maricite taught 
himself hieroglyphics (using Champollion's 
grammar and dictionary) and studied 
Coptic, eventually obtaining a post in the 
Louvre, where he made an inventory ol all ol 
the Egyptian inscriptions in the collection. 
In 185b he was sent to Egy pt to acquire 
papyri for the Louvre, but instead embarked 
on the excavation of the Saqqara SLRAPEU.vq 
the ensuing four years were probably the 
most successful of his archaeological career. 
In 1855 he became Assistant Conservator at 
the Louvre and two years later he returned to 
Egypt. With the financial support ol Said 
Pasha, the viceroy of Egypt, he undertook 
several simultaneous excavations, including 
work at Giza* Thebes, A Indus and 
Elephantine. In June 1858 be was appointed 
as the first Director of the newly created 
Egyptian Antiquities Service, which enabled 
him to gather together sufficient antiquities 
io establish a national museum at Bulaq, near 
Cairo. His subsequent excavations at thirty- 
five different sites, regularly using large 
numbers of relatively unsupervised workers, 
were criticized by later, more scientific, exca¬ 


vators such as Flinders fetrij, and George 
REIS nek, but he is nevertheless deservedly 
honoured by modem archaeologists as the 
creator of the Egyptian Antiquities Service 
and the Egyptian Museum, without which 
the plundering of Egypt would have Carried 
on at a far greater pace in the late nineteenth 
century, lie died at Bulaq in 1881 and was 
buried in a sarcophagus which was later 
moved to the forecourt of the modern 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 

A. Mariktte, Lf Serapcutn tfr Memphis (Farts, 
1857). 

—v Xoticc tics prim ipimx monuments expwk Jat>,\ 
la gti (fries fln/rBmrvs sin Muse *.., si Boss Ink (Cairo, 
1864). 

— t The intymmtim af Upper Egypt (London, 
1877). 

E. Myrii.iti;, Manet it Pacha (Paris, 1904). 

G. Daniel, .4 hundred yean of archaeology ^ 1st 
ed. (London, 1950), 160-4. 

marriage 

Although many current descriptions of 
ancient Egypt tend to assume that marriage in 
the Pharaonic period was similar to the mod¬ 
ern institution, there is surprisingly little evi¬ 
dence either for marriage ceremonies or for 
the concept of the married couple (as opposed 
to a man and woman .simply living mgether). 

The word kernel^ conventionally translated 
as 'wife 1 , is regularly used to identify a man’- 
female partner, but it is not clear what the 
social or legal implications of the term were, 
In addition, it lias been pointed out that the 
equivalent male term hi {'husband') is only 
rarely encountered. This is one of the most 
obvious results of the fact that most of the sur¬ 
viving sculptures and texts relate to male 
funerary cults; therefore women arc primarily 
identified in terms of their relationships with 
men (rather than the men being defined by 
their links With women). 

The work he fowl seems to have been used 
to refer to another category of female partner, 
which is occasionally translated as ‘concu¬ 
bine’, but the situation is confused by the 
existence of some texts of the New Kingdom 
[1550—11)69 uc) lhai describe a woman as 
both kernel and kehsmt at the same time. 
liclnipt ts therefore sometimes taken to refer 
to a man’s second or third wife, if he remar¬ 
ried after lhe death or divorce of an earlier 
spouse. 

Very I civ documents describing the act ol 
marriage have survived from the Pharaonic 
period, although a number oflegal texts, often 
described as ‘marriage contracts*, have sur¬ 
vived from the period spanning the Late and 
Ptolemaic periods (747 -30 esc). These texts. 
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frequent!) incorporating the phrase skep en 
scheme! {"price for [marrying] a woman*), 
appear to lay down the property rights of each 
of the partners in a marriage, rather than 
specifically documenting or endorsing the act 
of marriage itself 

The actual ceremony of marriage is poorly 
documented, but there arc mure frequent 
records of divorces. Both remarriage and mul¬ 
tiple marriages were possible* but it is not 
clear how common it was Ibr men to take 
more than one wife. It has been pointed out 
that the numbers of rooms in the New 
Kingdom tomb-workers' community of Ol'itt 
eL-mkMNA appear to conform with monoga¬ 
mous rather than polygamous arrangements. 
However, from at least as early as the loth 
Dynasty (<\ 1795-165!I [»(:}> polygamy was 
certainly practised by the Egyptian kings, 
with one consort usually being cited as the 
"great royal wife* (kernel nesw merely see 
QLit'j-^s). The custom of brother-sister and 
father-daughter marriage appears to have 
been cun lined to the royal family, perhaps 
partly because the deliberate practice of 
incest, commonly occurring in the myths of 
Egyptian deities, was regarded as a royal pre¬ 
rogative, effectively setting the king apart 
from his subjects 

In the New Kingdom, many pharaohs also 
took foreign wives in so-called "diplomatic 
marriages*, which were used either as a means 
of consolidating alliances with the kingdoms of 
tile ancient Near (vast or as an indication of the 
complete subjugation, of a foreign prince, who 
would have been obliged to send his daughter 
to the king both as an act of surrender and as a 
means of ensuring his subsequent loyalty'. 

R PraTMAJs Marriage and matrimonialproperly in 
ami cat Egypt (Leiden, I%1) 

W. K. Simtsux, "Polygamy in Egypt in the 
Middle Kingdom*, ?£i 60 (1974), 11)0-5. 

A r R. Sciiui.man, "Diplomatic marriage in the 
Egyptian New Kingdom 1 * fNES 38 (1979), 

177-9-4. 

S. .Ail. am., "Quclques aspects du mariagedans 

fEgypte atirienne',^. t 67 (1981), 116-35. 

E. Stholii.u., Life in ancient Egypt (Cambridge, 

1992) , 51--8. 

Ci. Rc)ii]\s, Women in ancient Egypt (London, 

1993) , 56-74, 

Maskhuta, Tell el- (ane. Pcr-Temu, Tjeku) 
Town-site and capital of the eighth home of 
Dower Egypt during the Late Period 
(747-332 nt:), located at the eastern edge of the 
Delta, 15 km west of modem Ismailiya and the 
Suez Canal. The site was first excavated by 
Edouard Naville in 1883 on behalf of the 
newly established Egypt Exploration Fund. 



Plan of Tali ef-Mad'kutii. 



HI nek granite votive Jit (con ofRamesa tt- f9th 
Dynasty, 1279-1213 BcJ'ram Telf el- Utiskhitiu, 
a % cm , ft; t!0Q6) 


On the basis of its ancient name, Per-Tcmu, 
the site was identified with the Biblical city of 
Pithom, but more recent excavations, by a team 
from the University of Toronto have dis¬ 
proved this theory, demonstrating thaL there 
was a HrkMQS level below the remains of the 
city founded by Nekau li (610-595 lit;) which 
was still flourishing in the Roman period 
(30 im -\d 395). The fluctuating importance of 
the site appears to have been closely linked to 
the fortunes of the Wadi Tumilat, through 
which an ancient canal connected the apex of 
the Delta with the Red Sea, 

H. E. N \\ EU.K, The si ore-city ofPithm a ml the 
route of the P.xoifos (London, 1885). 
j. S. Hull A rr^, Jr, Citm of.the Delta j;t: Tell el- 
Maskkm (Malibu, 1982). 

masks 

The question of the extent to which masks 
were used in Egyptian religious and funerary 
rituals has not yet been satisfactorily resolved. 
Paintings, reliefs and statuary throughout the 
Pharaonic period regularly include depictions 
of human figures with the heads of various 
creatures, from jackals to falcons It is uncer¬ 
tain, however, whether these depictions are 
always intended to represent phy sical manifes¬ 
tations of the gods themselves, or whether, as 
seems possible in some instances, the figures 
are masked priests representing the deity in 
question. Some of the ceremonial mletitis of 
the late Predynastic and Early Dynastic periods 
(r. 3300-2900 esc.;) are carved with depictions of 
bird- and animal-headed humans, sometimes 
described as masked figures, although they 
are not necessarily any more likely to be 
masked than equivalent depictions of the 
Pharaonic period. 

Studies concerning priests’ use ol masks arc 
hampered by the fact that only two examples 
have survived. In the Rdmcr-Pelizaeus 
Museum at Hildesheim there is a painted 
ceramic bust of Anuhis of unknown prov¬ 
enance, nearly 50 cm high and dated to the 
fifth or sixth century tic;. A pair of holes were 
bored through the pottery below the snout, 
presumably in order to allow the priest to see 
out; the "mask 7 also had notches on either side 
of the base to lit uu;r the wearer s shoulders. A 
relief in the Ptolemaic temple of Hath or at 
Dendera shows a priest apparently wearing a 
similar jackal-head mask, with his own head 
visible inside the outline of the jackal’s head. 

At one of the houses in the town of Kahun 
(see iu.-i.vi[t;N), Flinders Petrie excavated a 
CVPTONNA(.=V. lion’s head mask provided with 
eye-holes, which would probably have allowed 
die wearer to assume Lhe identity of the magi¬ 
cal demon Aha. This mask, da ling to the 
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Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 in:}, is now in 
die collection of the Manchester Museum, 
The unusual set of late .Middle Kingdom 
objects found in shaft-tomb 5 under the 
Rum esse urn included a wooden tl purine rep re¬ 
sent in y either a lion-headed goddess or a 
woman wearing a similar kind of mask, which 
was probably connected in some way with the 
performance of mwk;. It is possible that many 
other musks were made of organic materials 
such as eartonnage, linen or leather, which, 
even in Egypt's climate, would not necessarily 
have survived in the archaeological record, 



Profile view tr/t/w funerary mask of 
l titankhiUHUHy f om In's tomb in ihe 1 alky oftfte 
K higi. 7 he etui factenshe hen ed has Arc a removed 
in this photograph. ISth Dynasty, c. 1330 tte, geld, 
lapis lazuli, cornelian. t/ftartz, obsidian, turquoise 
ami etf Hired glass, //. 5 '4 an. {cnita_p;Mlf?72, 
fmmi&inwicoi itTtis\ of run wtmin 
r\snnrt:) 

Ihe use of masks in funerary contexts is 
much better documented, ranging front the 
famous golden masks of Tuta^kUMil.s 
(1356-1327 im.) and t 3 SL sr.wr.s i (] 1)39—991 nr) 
to the humbler painted eartonnage masks that 
were introduced hi the First Intermediate 
Period (2181-2055 in:) m assist in the identifi¬ 
cation of the linen-wrapped mummy. The car- 
tonnage mummy mask was used in the First 
Intermediate Period, ihe Middle Kingdom, 
ihe 18th and 26th Dynasties and the Greco- 
Roman period (32 m:—in 395), when hollow 


painted plaster heads and the so-called Tayutn 
portraits' (depicting the face of the deceased 
in i.xcu'si k. or tempera on a wooden hoard) 
began to he used alongside the traditional car 
tonnage masks. 

The forerunners of mummy-masks date to 
the -kb to 6 th Dynasties (2613-2181 iwtak¬ 
ing the form of thin coatings of plaster mould¬ 
ed either directly over the face or on lop of the 
linen wrappings, perhaps fulfilling a similar 
purpose to the 4th-Dynastj rj:si:rvl: urujs. \ 
plasicr mould, apparently taken directly from 
the face of a corpse, was excavated from the 
6 th-Dynasty mortuary temple of tkti 
(2345-2323 im ), bar this is thought to be of 
Greco-Roman date. The superficially similar 
plaster 'masks’ that were excavated in the 
house of the sculptor Thutmose at kl-a alarm 
were probably not death-masks at all but 
copies of sculptures, intended to aid tile sculp¬ 
tors in making accurate representations of the 
el-A mama elite, 

V\ M. E Piffling Knhsm, Gawk and Haway a 
(London, 1890), 30, pi. vill.27. 

J. K. Qlidei.l, Excavations at Saqqura 

[1907-IWri) ((Fiiro, 1909), 112, pi. lx, 

G. L. 3ii lo-Ki'K, 'DicMaske: Vcrhullung und 
Oflfcnba ru n $\ The sat ml bridge {I ,a iden, 1963}, 
236-49. 

C. .. A. Andukws. Egyptian' mummies (London, 
1984}, 27-30. 

A. WniJNSKi/Ancient Egyptian ceremonial 
masks’, Dfi 6 (1986), 47-53. 

H P VMMixta-E, 'Anubis-Maskef . tgyptens 
‘ittjifieg zuy lb domain, exh. cal. IItldeshcim, ed 
A, Eggcbrceht (Mainz, 1978), 512-13. 

W, Day is. Masking the blow: the scene of 
representation in kite prehistoric' Egyptian net 
(Berkeley, 1992), 38- 41), 72-82. 

D. Swi-.KNivY, ‘Egyptian masks in motion', CM 
135(199.1), 101-4. 

J. 11. TAyi.uk, 1 .Masks in ancient Egypt: the 
image of divinity', .UioXviV die art of expression^ 
ed. J. Mack (London, 1994), 168-89. 

Maspero, Gaston (1846-1916) 

French Egyptologist who succeeded Auguste 
M YttH-rmt as Directornf the Egyptian Museum 
ai Bulaq and edited the first fifty volumes of 
ihe immense catalogue of the collection there 
1 ie was bom in Paris and educated at the Evert 
Louis lc Grand and the Eoile Nor malt, even¬ 
tually becoming Professor of Egyptology at ihe 
Eculc dcs Hautcs Etudes in 1869, at the age of 
only twenty-three, having studied with both 
Mariette and Olivier de Rouge. In 188(1 he 
made his first trip to Egypt at the head of a 
French archaeological mission dial was eventu¬ 
ally to become Lhe Inst i tut Fran^ais 
d'Archeoiogie Oricniale. From 1848 ! onwards, 


as Director of the Egyptian Antiquities Service 
and the Bulaq Museum, he excavated ai 
numerous sites from Saqqara to the Valley of 
the Kings. His distinguished career, which 
included the first publication of the PYRAMID 
I'lvVi's and the discovery of the cache of royal 
mummies at mu Id .-kauri, was eventually 
brought to an end through illness, which 
forced him to return to France in 1914. He 
died two years later, just before he was about to 
address a meeting of the Academy in Paris. 
t"i. MAspiotn, Ley momes royalesft Deirtd-Bahari 
(Cairo, 1889). 

- , Etudes de wq >thnfogie et d 'archcuiagie 
egyptiawe, 8 vols (Paris, 1893-1916), 

—, Les inscriptions dcs pyramides. de Saqqnrah 
(Paris, 1894), 

— Histone am iemedtspeoples dr t'Orient, 5 vols 
(Paris, 1895-9). 

G. M cs pint (land A. Harsami. Fouilles autoisr de 
in pyramide d'Ginias (Cairo, 191X1) 

G. MASpFJta, ,\ : tip tight on nuclei!i Egypt 
(London, 19{)8). 

—. Guide du Tisiteunm mitstrdn Caire, 4th ed. 
(Cairo, 1915). 

W. IE Dawson, 'Letters from Maspero to Amelia 
Edwards’, JEJ 55 (3947), 66-89. 

mastaba (Arabic: 'bench’) 

Arabic term applied to style of Egyptian tomb 
in which the superstructure resembles lhe low 
mud-brick benches outside Egyptian houses. 
Mastaba tombs have sloping walls, so that the 
roof area is smaller than that of the base. 

The mastaba tomb was used for both 
royal and private burials in the Early I K nastiv 
period (3100-2686 nr) but only for private 
burials in the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 jm:). It 
comprises a substructure, usually consisting ol 
the burial chamber and magazines, surmount¬ 
ed by a mud-brick or stone superstructure. 
Ancillary buildings, notably chapels, were 
originally attached to the superstructure hui 
were gradually incorporated into it, The best 
evidence for mastabas of the Early Dynastic 
period derives from niVIHW and SAHARA, sup¬ 
plemented by those at naqaixv. For the Old 
Kingdom, tit v,\ y saq.qara, ahusik and miaul m 
are all important mastaba cemeteries, 

Early Dynastic mastabas comprise a pit cut 
into the rock and divided by brick partitions. 
The central chamber, that for ihe burial, was 
sometimes decorated. In the earliest examples, 
the underground rooms did not have connect¬ 
ing doors, and alt were roofed over with tim 
her, As a result the burial had to be made 
before the (trick superstructure was completed. 
From the mid 1st Dynasty onwards a stairway 
was incorporated into [lie design allowing eas¬ 
ier access to the tomb, and completion of the 
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1 burial shaft - 

2 burial chamber with sarcophagus/' 


3 chapel where false door stele 
and offering table are located 

4 $$rdab for statue of tomh-owner 


Cut-amiy drawing ofM Old Kingdom private 
mastaba tnmk 

superstructure before burial was made, This 
stairway was blocked by portcullises in an 
attempt to prevent robbery of the burial and 
marines, some of which began to be incor¬ 
porated into the superstructure, By tile late 
2nd Dynasty a series of rock cut chambers 
sometimes led from a central corridor beneath 
the superstructure. Tombs were surrounded 
by an enclosure wall, which, like the super¬ 
structure, took the form of a palace-facade 
design (see serekt]) during the 1st Dynasty. 
Some of these tombs were accompanied also 
by boat pits. Superstructures oi the 2nd 
Dynasty were plainer, except for niches at the 
north and south ends of the eastern wall. 
During the 3rd Dynasty (26S6—2613 ric;), 
the pyramid complex developed as the royal 
burial monument, hut the mastaba continued 
lu be used by the res! of the elite, although ihc 
number of subterranean rooms was gradu¬ 
ally reduced until, by the 4th Dynasty 
(2613-2494 itc), only a burial chamber 
remained, connected to the superstructure by 
a vertical shaft which could be blocked with 
rubble. This ty pe of mastaba was built 
throughout |he rest of the Old Kingdom. 
Handled facades regained popularity during 
the 3rd Dynasty, although not always on all 
sides of the tomb, and by the 4th Dynasty 
stone had become the preferred building 
material. Similarly; the southern offering 
niche, which had evolved into a simple chapel, 
became larger, developing into a distinct room 
within the superstructure, anti by the 5th and 
hih Dynasties (2494—2181 isc) a whole series of 
rooms had developed in the superstructure. 


transforming it into a funerary chapel These 
often here elaborate decoration, including 
scenes of daily life which are valuable for the 
understanding of agricultural and craft activi¬ 
ties (see MEREKL k \ and n ). 

The chapel contained the itu-w noon stele 
and altai; usually located in an offering cham¬ 
ber above the burial. Here the family would 
come to make their offerings to the deceased. 
An niTEfUNG lxt. s carved on the walls 
would also magically ensure sustenance for the 
deceased, statues of whom were walled up in a 
.scju).\) i and visible only through small open¬ 
ings in the masonry. During the Old 
Kingdom, the afterlife of officials depended 
or royal favour, and their tombs, granted by 
the king, clustered around his monument, as 
in the 'streets 1 of tombs at z } iz \ and saqqar y 

Mastaba tutnbs continued to be constructed 
for private individuals at sites such as .\HL silt, 
eijEU, Qattn and Qubaniya during the Middle 
Kingdom, sometimes copy ing the pyramids of 
the 12th Dynasty (1985-1795 He) in their use 
of elaborate open-escalation corridors. Ai 
most other .sites, the rtiek-eut tomb had essen¬ 
tially replaced the mastaba as the principal 
form of private funerary architecture. In the 
New Kingdom (1550—1 (194 |w.), however, the 
so-called * chapel-tombs’, particularly exem¬ 
plified by the Memphite tomb of i iorem! ii'.it at 
Saqqara, have been likened by some scholai'S 
to the mastaba form. The superstructure of 
these chape I-tombs usually had the appear¬ 
ance of a shrine or temple consisting of a sei of 
rooms arranged along an axis, in contrast to 
the relatively solid mass of (he Old and Middle 
Kingdom mastabas. Shafts led down to the 
burial chamber from the courtyards of the 
superstructure. 


Chapel-tombs were also common after the 
end of the New Kingdom, as in the ease of the 
royal tombs of the 21st and 22nd Dynasties 
(1069—715 ijc) in the precincts of the temple 
of '\mun at taxis, which probably originally 
had superstructures of this type (although 
only the substructures have survived), The 
Date Period tombs of the god's wives oi aviln 
at MELiiN r;r HAUL were also in the s:.me arch I 
tectural tradition. 
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(I larmondsworth, 1982), 45-111. 
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(eils), Muttmtex andmngit (Boston, !9&8). 

X. G tERPiON, Mmlabas n hyp*d\ 1 m ien 
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mathematics and numbers 

4he Egyptian numerical system was a combi¬ 
nation of the decimal and the repetitive. It 
lacked a sy mbol for zero, but scribe* occasion 
ally left a gap between numbers as though 
such a sign existed. The following signs were 
used to represent numbers: 


I 

n 



l 

10 

ion 

iooo 

10,000 

100,000 

1 ,ljfK),IMMl [often meaning 
'more than I can count’]. 


Numbers were written from the largest to the 
smal lesi, so that 1,122 (readi ng „ 

from right to left) would he: linn^J 

Unlike the Greeks, die Egyptians did not 
develop abstract formulae, but proceeded by a 
series of smaller calculations. Tlx state of 
mathematical knowledge in the Pharaonic 
period bits been deduced from a small number 
of mathematical texts, comprising four- 
papyri (the Moscow, Berlin, Kahun and, most 
famously, Rhine!), a leather scrol and two 
wooden tablets, A number of mathematical 
papyri written in the demotic, script have also 
survived from the Ptolemaic period 
(332-30 nu). 

The modem surveys of monuments have 
enabled much to be deduced concerning ihe 
Egyptians' practical use of mathematics, and - 
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Section iff the Rhuui Matkemalkat Papyrus, 

written iff the Hyksos period* hut claiming to he a 
copy of a lllh-Dyimsty imrk. This part of I he text 
ctwists of a series of problems eweeniing the 
volumes aj reetu/igies, triangles andpyrutnids. 15th 
Dynasty, c. 1550 rtc, papyrus, from Thebes r 
it. 32 cm. ftislfffij. SftDrrS) 


at least since the time of Flinders Retried sur¬ 
vey of OIZA - it has been clear that the meth- 
ckIs involved in .sci ting- out the pyramid com¬ 
plexes (2686-1650 isc) were pragmatic rather 
than mystical. 

The Egyptians' calculation of whole num¬ 
bers was relatively simple: to multiply by ten, 
for example, the appropriate hieroglyphs were 
changed for the nexl highest, so that ten, for 
instance, could become one hundred. In other 
calculations, a sum equal to the desired multi¬ 
plier was reached by a process of doubling, 
while the multiplicand was it sell doubled as 
many times as necessary for the multiplier. 
Thus the sum 17 X 19 would be calculated by 
first deriving the multiplier from the cable 
below, in which 16 + 2 + 1 = 19: 
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17' 

34' 

68 


136 

272' 


Once a number was reached which was equal to 
hall or more of that desired, no further doubling 
was needed. Thus, in the case cited above, 16 


is more than half of 19. All that was now 
necessary was to read across the table and add 
the relevant figures {marked above by an 
asterisk), 272 + 34 + 17 = 323, which is the 
product of 17 X 10. Hence there was no need 
for multiplication tables, simply tables of 
duplication. Division was achieved by revers¬ 
ing this process. 

The use of fractions appears to have caused 
more difficulties, particularly as the Egyptians 
recognized only those in which the numerator 
was one, all of which were written by placing 
the hieroglyph V above the relevant number 
thus one-third would have been rendered as 
I'j'l . There were, however, also some spe 
cial signs for such commonly used fractions as 
two-thirds, three-quarters, four-fifths ami 
■five-sixths, and the Rtiind Papyrus is excep¬ 
tional in presenling a tabic of fractions in 
which the numerator is two. Complicated frac¬ 
tions were written by reducing them to two ar 
three separate tractions, the first of which had 
the smallest possible denominate}!. Thus twci 
fifths was written as one-third + one-fifteenth. 
In calculations fractions were broken down 
and thus treated as whole numbers. 

The Egyptians used the observation ol 
practical situations to develop geometrical 
knowledge early in their history. They knew 
that the area of a rectangle was equal ro is 
length multiplied by its width. They had ako 
found that if a triangle was drawn inside the 
rectangle, having the same length as its sides 
and the same height as its width, then its area 
would be half that of the rectangle. 


However, the Egyptians’ major achieve¬ 
ment in geometry was the calculation of the 
area of a circle according to the length of its 
diameter. This was done by Squaring etght- 
nmilts of the diameter’s length, which gives an 
approximate value for pi of 3,16. With their 
knowledge of area, they were also able to cal¬ 
culate volume, including that for a cy linder 
and py ramid, even when truncated. This again 
was achieved by a series of smaller calcula¬ 
tions, which, although they lack the elegance 
of formulae, are nevertheless correct. 

In the absence of formulae, scribes learned 
their mathematics by copying out sei exam¬ 
ples, replacing the figures with their own. 
Unlike the Mesopotamian mathematicians the 
Egyptians were more interested in practicali¬ 
ties than in theory. Nevertheless, certain cal¬ 
culations in the Rliind Mathematical Papyrus 
end with the short phrase mitt pm (‘it is 
equal'), which is used where calculations could 
not be exactly matched to proofs. 

£ 1. K NlM.s, ‘The bread and beer problems of thu 
Moscow Mathematical Papyrus’, JK S 44 {1958), 
56-65. 

R. j. (in. i.i Nos, Mathematics in the rime of the 
pharaohs (Cambridge, MA, 1972). 

K. A. PvKkhi?, Demotic mathematical papyri 
{London, 1972). 

j. Sv\sr\i n 1 Beit rag zur Erfbrsehung der 
Geschichte derVcnnessungskunde im alien 
Agypten’,. leta Polyieehuka, Place Cl L i 
t Fro ze 13 {1983), 69-80, 

<j. Robins and C. Seilte, The Rhitul 
mathematical papyrus [London, 1087). 

measurement 

Knowledge of weights and measures was fun¬ 
damental to the smooth running oT the 
Egyptian bureaucracy. This is evident from 
tomb scenes showing scribes recording the 
amount of grain or counting cattle (see tax¬ 
ation), and from the measured rations and 
weights of copper issued at LiElJt El. VJKUINA, as 
well as vignettes of the weighing of the heart 
in the iurn OL' the iveaii. 

The main unit ol measurement was the 
royal cubit (52.4 cm), approximately the 
length of a man's forearm and represented by 
the hieroglyph ^ . J] Hie royal cubit com¬ 
prised 7 palm widths each ol 4 digits of thumb 
width (thus 1H digits to the cubit). Artists 
generally used a grid to lay out their drawings, 
and until the end of the Third Intermediate 
Period (1069—747 nu) they used the ‘short 
cubit' of 6 palms (44.9cm) which was roughly 
the length from elbow to thumb tip, conven¬ 
tionally 45 cm. From the SAiTE PUiiOD 
(664—525 itc.) onwards, however, the royal 
cubit was used by artists. During the Persian 
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otftwpation, on ihc other hand, the royal 
Persian cubit of 64.2 cm was sometimes used, 
although a reference cubit for this measure at 
Abydos is actually 63.85 cm long. 

The length of the double remcn was equal to 
[hat of the diagonal of a .square with sides of 
I royal cubit (74-07 cm). The double ft'wey, 
divided into forty smaller units of 1.85 cm each* 
was the measurement used in land surveying, 
long with the in (or tneh-hs) of 1011 royal cubits. 
Area was measured by set jut {100 cubic square), 
later called the (truant. 

A number of measuring rods, including the 
wooden examples used by craftsman and 
surveyors, have survived,The musi detailed 
knowledge of the cubit derives not from worka 
day measures, which could vary considerably, 
hut from ceremonial cubit-rods cut in stone 
and deposited in temples, or occasionally 
buried with officials, These were also inscribed 


the kite measured silver nr gold only. They 
were used to describe the equivalent value of 
a wide variety of nan-metallic goods, thus 
forming a rudimentary price system in the 
nun-monetary economy of the Pharaonic 
period (see trahiO. 

Measures of capacity also existed, notably 
the hin (about 0.47 3): ten Itittm making une 
hekat of about 4.77 I, and one khar making 16(1 
hinw (75.2 I)- The kin could be subdivided into 
units as small as 5^?, as well as into thirds, 
known as khay. Scribes measuring grain are 
depicted in the tomb of Menna. 

A r U f.tf ivi.u Weights and bahmta (Cairo, 1908). 

J. CwtM, Trices and wages in Egypt in the 
Harness! dc period 1 , Ctihiers d'Histairt; Mmditile i 
(1954), 903-21. 

¥. G. Su\m:r, 'Measures and weights’,, t history 
of lecfoutfogy i, ed, C Singer, F, J, Holmvard and 
A. R. Hall (Oxford, 1954), 774-84. 


the main temple, a much earlier phase, dated 
by pottery to the late Old Kingdom 
(r,23UU-218l ]«;>, was uncovered in 1939. This 
consisted of a polygonal enclosure wall con¬ 
taining a grove of trees surrounding a small, 
roughly rectangular mud-brick temple. At the 
rear of the small temple there were two wind¬ 
ing corridors, each leading to a small chamber, 
and each chamber being covered by an oval 
mound of soil, perhaps symbol mg the 
PRIMKYA.I. VlOL'SJj. This early ’shrine’ appears 
to lie outside the normal conventions of 
Pharaonic temple design. 

C. RtiuiatON and A. Varillr, ‘Medamoud: 
fuuilles du Museetlu Louvre* 1938*, CttE 14/27 
(1939)* 82-7. 

—, Dt-unpiisnj smmttaire du temple prim t if da 
Medtimoiid (Cairn, 1940). 

B.J, K imp, imi&tt Egypt; amtmyufa 
civilization (London, 1989), 66-9. 



ABOVt Wooden mh-ii-rod. Late period. /.. S3.1 cm. 
(Rt23078} 



fticjirr Fragment ofsehhi Liibu-rmi Neiv 
15.2 fm, (f; )5{>fr5t}) 


with other useful information such as im ndv- 
tto\ levels or references to names (provinces), 
forming a kind of compendium of the son once 
found in school exercise books in Europe. A 
knotted rope was used in surveying land, the 
boundaries of which could be marked with 
stones, as portrayed in the tomb of Menna at 

Thebes (tt 69, c, 14(30 ift.). 

Weights were also commonly used, and a 
large number in stone, pottery and bronze 
have survived; the earliest, excavated at 
Maqada, date to the Prcdynastie period 
(c. 3 5 011-310(1 isr). Many weights in the 
Dynastic period are inscribed, while others 
arc in the shape of bulls’ heads, cattle or 
other animals. Weights were traditionally 
made in units known as i fattens^ weighing 
about 93.3 g, but after the 12th Dynasty 
(1985-1795 nr) this unit was supplemented 
by t]ic kite of 9-10 g, and the debt-a itself was 
increased to weigh 1(1 kite. The dehat was a 
measure of copper, silver or gold, whereas 


Medamud (anc. Madu) 

.Site of an ancient town located 5 km northeast 
of KARMk temple, at the northernmost edge of 
Thebes. The modern site is dominated by a 
temple of the falcon-god MoNTD which dates 
back at least to the Middle Kingdom 
(2055—1650 hi:), although the nucleus of the 
complex is of t he 18th Dynasty (1550-1295 hi:) 
and die outer sections are Greetoman in date 
(332 itt.-u> 395). The temple is dedicated to the 
local triad comprising Montu* Ra’tiawy and 
Harpocrates (the child-like form of i torus). 
Kexi to the main Grcco-Konian temple was a 
sac:rjuj lAki; and behind it was a smaller temple 
dedicated to the bull manifestation of Mon to, 
similar to the Bucheum at ahmant. 

The ground-plan of the Middle Kingdom 
phase of the temple of Montu has been oblit¬ 
erated by the later phases superimposed on it, 
but numerous stone architectural elements 
such as columns and royal statues have sur¬ 
vived, rc-used elsewhere on the site. Beneath 


medicine 

Egyptian medicine was a mixture of magical 
and religious spells with remedies based on 
keen observation of patients, and any attempt 
to impose the modern distinction between 
vi Atilt: and medicine usually only confuses the 
picture, The most common cure for maladies 
was probably the AML I.J : .T or the magic spell 
rather titan medical prescriptions a one, since 
many illnesses tended to he regarded as the 
result of malignant influences or incorrect 
behaviour. 

However, at least as early as the 3rd Dynasty 
(2686-2613 hi;), there were already individuals 
corresponding roughly to the modern concept 
of a doctor, for whom [he term sintp was used. 
'I'here were also surgeons (called ‘priests of 
.Sekhmef) as well as the ancient equivalents of 
dental and veterinary practitioners. The 
Greek historian i-iLROixmjS, writing in the 
fifth century lit:, claimed that Egyptian doc¬ 
tors each had their own specializations, such as 
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Dt'titi! of the Lf>adm Metlkai Papyrus. Nest> 
Kingdom U300-1200 bcl (ml 0059}* 

gynaecology or osteopathy, but [here is no evi¬ 
dence that this was so in the Pharaonic iieriod. 
Egyptian doctors appear to have been mainly 
men, given the fact that .only one w oman doc¬ 
tor is definitely attested, although this evi¬ 
dence may well be biased, in that the principal 
sources arc inscriptions oil funerary monu¬ 
ments, most of which were created for men 
rather than women. 

A number of surviving medical papyri pro¬ 
vide information concerning the Egyptians’ 
knowledge of medicine and the composition of 
the body, Such medical texts may have been 
housed in temple archives (see rJiiHAiiir.sh 
although the only evidence for this is the 
assertion of the Greek physician Galen 
(r'. \U 129-99) that the ancient temple archives 
at Memphis were being consulted by Greek 
and Roman doctors of his own time. 

The Edwin Smith Medical Papyrus 
(r. 16(H) hi:) was once thought to be the work 
of a military surgeon, but recent opinion 
suggests that its author may have been a doc¬ 
tor associated with a py ram id-building work¬ 
force. The text deals mainly with such prob¬ 
lems as broken bones, dislocations and 
vnishings, dividing its forty-eight cases into 
three classes: 'an ailment which T will treat 1 , 
'art ailment with which I will contend 1 and an 
‘ailment slot to be treated'. The symptoms ol 
each case are described and where possible a 
remedy prescribed. Although It cannot be 
claimed that the writer fully understood the 
concept of the circulation ol the blood, he 
clearly recognized that the condition of the 
heart could be judged by the pulse: ‘The 
counting of anything with the fingers [is 
done] to recognise the way the heart goes. 
There are vessels in it leading to eiery par) 
of the body . . . When a Sekhmet priest, 
any snap doctor . . . puts his fingers to the 


head . . . Lo the two hands, to the place of I he 
heart . . . it speaks . . , in every vessel, every 
part of the body.' 

The Rabun Medical Papyrus (c.2100-1 MO!I 
Fsc), which may also be the original source for 
the Ramcsseum i\—\ and Carls berg 11 i 
papyri, deals with the ailments of women and 
is particularly concerned with the womb and 
the determination of fertility. It also 
describes such methods of contraception as 
the consumption of ‘excrement of crocodile 
mixed with sour milk’ or the injection of a 
mixture of honey and natron into the vagina. 
The Merlin Papyrus (r.1550 itc), on the other 
band, contains the earliest known pregnancy 
test: 'Harley and emmer 1 . ‘The women must 
moisLcn ii with urine every day . . . if both 
grow, she will give birth. If the barley grows, 
it means a male child. If the emmer grows i( 
means a female child. II neither grows she 
wilt not give birth. 1 Modern experiments 
have shown that the urine of a woman who is 
not pregnant will actually prevent five growth 
of barley, suggesting surprising scientific 
support for this test. 

The Elvers Medical Papyrus fr. 1555 ut) 
was originally ever 2EI m long and consisted 
simply of a list of some 876 prescriptions and 
remedies for such ailments as wounds, stom¬ 
ach complaints, gynaecological problems and 
skm irritations. Prescriptions were made up in 
proportions according to fractions based on 
parts of the eye of litwt. s, each part symboliz¬ 
ing a fraction from V (H to V,. The Hearst 
Papyrus (r.1550 nr) is inscribed with over 
250 prescriptions, a number of which deal 
with broken bones and bites (including that of 
the hippopotamus) 

The Brooklyn Papyrus deals with 
snakebites at great length, while the Chester 
Beatty vi Papyrus (< .1200 lit.) is concerned 
only with diseases of the anus. The London 
Papyrus is one of the best examples of the 
Egyptian three-pronged approach lo healing, 


which might be described as holistic in mod 
ern terms. It consists of a combination of 
magical spells, rituals and practical prescrip¬ 
tions, all of which would have been consid¬ 
ered equally essential to the recovery of the 
patient. 

It is dear from these works that it would be 
incorrect to suppose that the dissection 
involved in mummification provided the 
Egyptians with a good knowledge of the work¬ 
ings ol' the human body. The purpose of 
numerous organs remained unknown; for 
example, although it was known that brain 
damage could cause paralysis, it was not real¬ 
ized that the brain had anything to do with the 
aet of thinking, an activity which the 
Egyptians ascribed to ihe heart. The purpose 
of the kidneys wax also unknown, and it was 
believed that all bodily fluids, such as blood, 
urine, excrement and semen, were constantly 
circulating around the body. 

In the Ptolemaic period (532-30 lit:) Greek 
forms of medicine were combined with those 
of the Egyptians, just as the local deities were 
assimilated with those of the Greeks. Thus the 
deified imiJOTEP become identified with the 
Greek god Askkpios, and the Askkpieion at 
Saqqara became a centre for medicine. 
Patients sometimes also stay ed overnight in Un¬ 
called incubation chambers at such temples, as 
in the cult-place of in s at Saqqara, in the hope 
ol receiving a cure through divinely inspired 
Dftt'JcVLS. From the Tate Period (747—132 Hi:.! 
onwards, sanatoria were often attached to 
major temples such as the cult-centre oi' 
Hathorat UK\ni-R.w 

J. II. Bki-.vsti.ij, The Edwin Smith Papyrus, l vols 
(Chicago, 1940). 

A. GAJfDiNF.it, The Ramesswm Papyri (Oxford, 
1955). 

F G i la I ,tr jl\ £ it i. The ph yftci&ns phammm ■ 

Tgypt (Cairo, 1984) 

A.-P. Li:(.a, La male vine cwyptf-enne nu tempu des 
phantoms (Paris, 1985). 

J. Xi.w, Am'k'tH Egyptian medki/re (London, 
1995) 

Medinet el-Fayum (Riman Fares; ane, 

S hedyet, (i n jci id i I cjpi il is) 

Site of ihe cult centre of the crocodile-god 
SOUMR, located in the centre oi" the iavlv 
R fttiiox. Ii is not clear when the settlement of 
Shed yet was founded, but ihe earliest known 
architectural remains derive from a temple oi 
Sobek constructed in the 12th Dynasty 
(1985—1795 ist:) and restored by Ramuses n 
(1279-1211 ut:}. The sen lenient and the tem¬ 
ple must have particularly flourished during 
the late Middle Kingdom, when several rulers 
of the 15th Dynasty (1795-1650 iw.) took 
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courtyard of Antoninus Pius 
Ptolemaic pylon 

eastern (fortified Of 'NHgdol 1 ) tiatewai 1 
tomb chapels of god's wives of Amun 
temple of Amun (of HaishepaitfTInjimose III) 
sacred lake 
first pylon 



Gate ot Raineses II 


western gateway 


magazines 
indicates position of 
the house of Butehamun 



names including references to SubeL Most of 
the surviving remains (including another tem¬ 
pi^ a sacred lake and some baths) dote to the 
Greco-Roman period (332 Ms..- u* 395), when 
the tow® was the capital of the province of 
Arsinoe. In the early twentieth century \n 
the site still covered an area of some three 
hundred acres, but it has now diminished con 
siderobly because of the northwestward 
expansion of the modern city 
P K.VSOSY, ‘Krokodilskultc*, I^xihtn tltr 
AgypUtfogfc ill' ed, W. Hdck, E. Otto and 
\\. Westetidorf (Wiesbaden, 1980), SOI—11. 

Medi net Hahu (one. Djamet; Djcnrc) 

Temple complex dating from the New 
Kingdom to the Lose Period (v.1550 3.12 ut;) 
at the Southern end of the Theban West bank, 
opposite modern Luxor. Most of the archaeo¬ 
logical and epigraphit work at ibe site was 
undertaken by the Chicago Ep[graphic Survey 
in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The earliest section of the complex was a 
small temple built by Hatshcpsut (1473-1458 
Esc:) and Thutmose Ml (1479-1425 Bt:), but this 
was later eclipsed In the construction of the 
mortuary temple of Raineses in (1184—1153 
I3C). The latter Ls aligned roughly southeast to 
northwest, but conventionally the side facing 
the .Nile is described as east. The whole com¬ 
plex is surrounded by massive mud briek 
walls, with a copy of a Syrian fortress, known 
as a migtfal, serving as ils eastern gateway 
(sometimes called the ‘pavilion gate’). The 
heads of foreign captives are displayed below 
windows in the eastern passage of the gate wax. 
In njoms above the gate are scenes showing 
Rameses HI at leisure, playing draughts with 
the women of his 11 mum. It is possible that it 
was in ibis private suite of rooms that an 
unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Ramoses ill 
took place. Nearby was a landing stage where 
beats; could moor, having reached the site by a 
canal from the Nile. 

The exterior walls of the temple are deco¬ 
rated xx'ith scenes from lhc various campaigns 
of Ramescs in, notably bis wars with the 
Libyans and the Sea pEofi.fS, who arc also 
depicted in the first court of Lhc temple. 
I he first iw I.[j-n shown the king smiling his 
enemies, while rows of human-headed 
'name rings’ depict the conquered lands. The 
second Court is devoted to scenes of religious 
processions, notably those of min and sokar. 
Despite lhc generally good stale of preser¬ 
vation of the tempfe, the mrosni.i, llAU, 
lias suffered greatly, the columns being 
reduced to only a fex\ metres. However, in 
the southwest comer is a treasury building 
with scenes depicting some of the temple 


T(n' (empk cmnpfcx n f Humeses fit Hi Mtiiinci Habit . 

equipment. Other temple valuables were 
probably kepi in n better concealed building 
.immediately in front of the north xxall ol lhc 


sanctuary. The locus til Lhc main axis of the 
temple is the sanctuary of Amun, behind 
which hex a false door lor 'Amun-Ka united 
with eternity’, namely the divine form of 
Ramoses in. 
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The temple of Mrdmet Halm, Set irithtn mutt- 
hrieh emhtsure mill .j (kfi ami right) is the 
mtMtmry temple ufRunmes iff, thefirst pylon of 
which is shown here, us well as other hoi hi logs. In 
(he foreground (left) the ek&pefa of the gad's t viva 
vfAmtitt ran he seen. fr. r. \f<:tfoi.so\) 

On the southeastern side of the temple Eire 
the remains of a royal jvujlle, which was prob¬ 
ably much smaller than the king's main resi¬ 
dence, serving as a spiritual palace as well as 
for occasional royal visits. It was originally 
decorated with glared tiles, main of which are 
timv m the Cairo .Museum, Line! its bathrooms 
were lined with limestone to protect the mud- 
brick. From the palace the king could enter the 
first court, or peruse it from a ‘window of 
appearances' on its southern side 

Because of its strong fortifications, 
Medinet Hahu became a refuge in unsettled 
times, and the residents ol the workmen’s vil¬ 
lage at L>KIR Kt-MEDINA moved there during the 
late 2(hh Dynasty (c. 1100— 1069 lit.); the 
remains of the house of one of the village 
scribes, Butehamun, are at the western end ol 
the temple. At some later rime, however, the 
temple defences were overwhelmed and the 
west gate demolished. Near the eastern gate 
are a group of ‘chapel-tombs', beneath which 
several of the 25th and 26thDynasty Molds 
wn es op ■'iMUN (Shepenwepet li, Amenirdis i, 
Shcpcnwcpct lit and Mehitenwesekhct) were 
buried. 

The route to the Amun temple of 
Hatshepsut and Thutmose nt underwent mod¬ 
ifications in the 25th Dynasty (747- 656 fsm), 
and in Ptolemaic and Roman limes. In the 
Ptolemaic period the town of Djcmc was built 
within the main walled compound. It derived 
its name from the ancient Egyptian term for 
the site/rjamet or Djamet, and took advantage 


of the protection offered by the site. During 
this time the second court of Raineses III A 
temple was used as a church. For a discussion 
of the archaeological significance of New 
Kingdom mortuary temples, see kwikssiu. v 
(on which the basic plan uf'Ramescs ill’s mm - 
tuarv temple was modelled). 

EfiorApiih: SuRvity, Chicago, Mci/inet Hahn, 

8 vols (Chicago, 1*130-70). 

L". [ Irij.sE j Et.u, The excavation aj\\ IrJinet Hahi f, 

5 vols (Chicago, 1034-54). 

W .J. Mlhnank, l nited with eternity: a rum ise 
guide to the mmmments of Medinet Holm (Chicago 
and Cairo, 1980). 

Medinet Maadi (ane. Dja- Narmouthis) 

Site in the southwestern l'ayum region where 
a temple of the cobra-god dess rf-mim n;r [a 
harvest deity) was founded during the reigns 
of \mknem] i at in and i\ (1855—1799 fk;). It was 
later expanded and embellished during ihc 
Greco-Roman period. The dark sandstone 
Inner part of the temple consists of a smal 
papyrus-columned hall leading to a sanctuary 
comprising three chapels, each containing 
statues of deities. The central chapel incorpo¬ 
rated a large statue of Renenutet, with 
A men cm hat me and iv standing on either side 
of her. The Ptolemaic parts of the temple com¬ 
prise a paved processional way passing 
through an eight-columned kiosk leading iu a 
portico and transverse vestibule. It has been 
suggested that the unusually good preserva¬ 
tion of ihis temple complex, excavated by ji 
team of archaeologists from the University of 
Milan in the 1930s, may have been due simply 
to its relative seclusion. 

A. VuGt.iANO, Pritm (e Secondt)) rappartu degli 
Satti ruTfdeitt della R. I mteniia di Milana nellu 
zona ilt. 1 1 adtnet. If tiadl, 1935-6 (Milan, 1936- 7). 
R, Nauaiann, ‘DerTtempel des Mitflercn 


Reiches in Medinet Madi\ MRHh 8 (1939), 
185-9. 

Med jay 

Nomadic group originally from the eastern 
deserts of Nubia, who were commonly 
employed as scouts and light infantry from the 
Second Intermediate Period (1650-1550 isc.) 
onwards. They have been identified with the 
archaeological remains of the so-called pan- 
grave tui.TURii, although some scholars dis¬ 
agree with this association. 

E. E\a>[-SPEI.DK (ed.), Agypten umt Kmeh (Bei lin, 
1977), 227-8. 

B. J, kriMF, ‘Old kingdom. Middle Kingdom 
and Second Intermediate Period’.. Sorient J7 'gypt; 
a sturial history, 13. G, Trigger el al. (Cambridge, 
1983), 71-182 (169-71). 

Megiddo, Battle of 

Conflict between the armies of the 18 th- 
Dy nasty ruler THUTMOSE III (1479-H25 IK':) 
and those of the prince of the Syro-PalestiniEin 
city of Qadesh. The latter was no doubi 
backed by the military might of the state of 
uri'ANM, Miich had created a network of vas¬ 
sal city-states in Syria during the early 15th 
century nr:. The ^annals’ of I he reign of 
Thutmuse til, compiled by the military scribe 
Tjanem and inscribed on the walls of the Hall 
of Annals in the temple of Amun at KARNAK, 
have provided the details of the Battle <jf 
Megiddo, eis well as sixteen limber campaigns 
in the Levant, 

I.ess than a year after assuming sole rule of 
Egypt (i.e. after the death of iiatkitijaslt), 
Tb utmost! 1 embarked on a campaign to deal 
with an uprising of Syro-Palestinian city 
stares. A council of war between the king and 
his generals revealed that there were three 
possible strategies for attacking the prince of 
Qadesh, whose armies were encamped near 
the city of Megiddo: to take a southerly route 
via a town called Taanach, which lay about 
eight kilometres southeast of Megiddo; to 
march northwards to the town of Djelty, 
emerging to the w : est of Megiddo; or to head 
directly across the ridge, which would allow 
them to appear from the hills about two kilo¬ 
metres from Megiddo. In time-honoured 
fashion, the pharaoh chose the direct 
approach, against the advice of his generals 
and despite the dangers involved in a three- 
day march single tile through a narrow pass. 
This route, however, was negotiated success¬ 
fully, allowing them to launch a surprise 
frontal attack on the enemy. In the ensuing 
slaughter, the Asiatics fled into the city, leaving 
behind the kings of Qadesh and Megiddo, who 
had to be hauled on to the battlements by their 
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clothing. After a seven-month siege, Megidtlo 
*as captured, bringing the campaign to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion. 

31 ,11, Nelson, The battle of Megidifo (Chicago, 
1913). 

H. Gr-afow, Studien zudvn. inmleu Thuttmm 
Jits if fit if a and in shticn verwandirn kisiurischeti 
Herichten des Naim Rekktm (Berlin, 1949). 

J, SrujNGWh, ‘Some notes on the Baltic of 
Megiddo and reflections on Egyptian military 
T?ritlng\ VID.UK JO (1974), 221-9. 

_, l Srmic additional rein arks on the battle of 

Megiddo 1 , GM 33! 1979), 47-54 


Meidum 

Funerary site of an unusual early pyramid 
complex and associated private cemetery, situ¬ 
ated dose to the Fayum region. The pyramid 



Crvss-secfitm through the pyramid at Medium, 
showing iwtp the ori^mul steppedpftifiks (1, 2) 
were infilled ta give the smooth profile (3). The 
Pa rut I thuatht'y is in indit'd 4. 

is usually ascribed to Hum (2637—2613 ltd), 
last king of the 3rd Dynasty, although his 
name does not appear anywhere on the monu¬ 
ment and li is perhaps more likely that his 
Itinerary monument would have been located 
at .saijjQaka (possibly in an uneveavated enclo¬ 
sure to the west of the step pyramids of r>jcxs- 
Dt and SKkUKMM If, t), 'The Meidum pyramid 
may have belonged to his son sxtifitRl , whose 
name is mentioned in graffiti dating to the 
New Kingdom (1550 1069 jmtl) in the passage 
and chamber of a small mortuary temple at the 
site, Alternatively it may have been completed 
by Sneferu but begun by 11uni, since Sneferu 
himself appears to have had two pyramid com¬ 
plexes at tMHSHTR. 

The modern appearance of the Meidum 
pyramid is that of a stepped tower, but it was 
originally constructed as a seven-stepped 
pyramid, amended to eight steps, and finally 
provided with a smooth outer casing Jo trans¬ 
form it into the earliest true pyramid 


(although Sneferu’s ‘north 1 pyramid at 
Dahshur may have been the earliest to have 
been designed as such from the outset). It was 
once suggested that the outer casing of the 
Meidum pyramid collapsed early in the 4th 
Dynasty; and thus inspired the change of angle 
in rhe Itnal stages of Snefmfs ‘bent 1 pyramid 
at Dahshur, assuming that horb were being 
built .simultaneously. However, the presence of 
a well established cemetery of early 4th 
Dynasty uastasa tombs surrounding the 
pyramid, as well as the New Kingdom graffiti 
in the mortuary temple, all make it more like¬ 
ly Lhai the collapse came much later, and cer¬ 
tainly no earlier than the New Kingdom. 

The corbelled burial chamber was built into 
the superstructure of the pyramid at the level 
of the old ground surface, anti, in ils architec- 


reltefs and statuary. The internal walls of the 
superstructure of the tomb of Nefermaat and 
his wife Met were decorated with painted 
scenes of daily life, including the celebrated 
depiction of the ‘Meidum Geese 1 . The same 
tomb also includes an innovative, bat appar¬ 
ently short-lived, form of wall decoration 
using coloured paste inlays. The painted lime¬ 
stone statues of Rahotep and No fret (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), probably a son and daugh¬ 
ter-in-law of Sneferu, were discovered by 
Auguste Mariette in 1871 in a mastaba to the 
north of the pyramid. The earliest surviving 
mummy, dating to the 5th Dynasty, was exca¬ 
vated by Flinders Petrie at Meidum In 1891, 
hut it was later destroyed when the Royal 
College of Surgeons was bombed during the 
Second World War. 



The pyramid af Meidum a tap fat's nits a fomer-like 
GpptrantTti'e dm' in the loss of its original rasing. It 
mas probably constructed by either Unit! nr hh son, 
Sneferu, (>. L v/o tQ0Q\) 

turn I sophistication, it is regarded as second 
only to the 'grand gallery 1 in the Great 
Pyramid of Khuf’u (25819—2566 ut.) at cjfZA- 
The building interpreted as a mortuary tem¬ 
ple i m the east side of the pyramid was found 
to incorporate two enormous uninscribed 
round-topped stone stelae probably forming 
part of an offering chapel. An open causeway- 
led to the valley temple, which has nnl yet 
been excavated. 

The mastaba cemeteries, located north and 
east of the pyramid, have provided some of the 
best examples of early 4th-Dynasty paintings, 


W. lVL R Petri i-:, Mcyditm (London, 1892), 

W. M. F. Petrie, E. Macecay and G, A. 

\V VixWRjc.fii'i; Aleydum and Memphis (it 
(London, 1916). 

K. Mi-'M u;lssox, l A building disaster at ihe 
Meidum pyramid + ,_7£f 59 (1973), 60-71. 

1. E. S. Eiwvahos, ‘The collapse of the Meidum 
pyramid', 7T i W (1974), 251-2 
R, S’IADFI.mann, 'Snofru iind die Pvramidtn von 
Meidum und Daschur', MD.-UK 36 (1986), 

437 9. 

-VI. Saul i and H. Souruuzian, The Egyptian 
Museum. Cairn (Maims, 1987), nos 25—7. 

I. E. S. Edwards, The pyramids of Egypt, 5th ed. 
(Ilarmondswoith, 199.1), 71—8. 

Meir 

Group of decorated rock-cut tombs in Middle 
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Egypt, about 50 km northwest of' modern 
Asvut, The tombs, dating to the bill and 12th 
Dynasties (2345-2181 and 1985—179,5 lit. 
respectively!, were badly pillaged during the 
nineteenth century and eventually excavated 
and recorded by Ay]ward Blackman between 
1912 and 1950, They contained the funerary 
remains of the governors of Cusae and mem¬ 
bers of their families, while the shaft tombs of 
(heir servants were cut into the surrounding 
cliffs. Among the most important tombs are 
those of N iankhpepykem, a charred lor of Pepy i 
(ai; 2321-2287 hi:), and Sen hi, a nomareh 
(provincial governor) during the reign of 
Amenemhar i (m; 1985-1955 ut;). There are 
lew remaining traces of the town of Cusae 
(Elis), the capital of the fourteenth province of 
Upper Egypt, which was situated about eight 
kilometres in the east, 

A. M. Br acralas, The rack iwnhs nf .Iff4, 6 vots 
(London, I91-F-53). 

Memnon see cxjlossi oi mi;mnon 

Memphis (Mcn-ndbr) 

Capital city of Egypt for most of the 
Pharaonic period, the site of which is centred 
i>n the modern village of Mil Rahina, some 
24 km south of modern Cairo, Tt was capital of 
the iirst Lower Egy ptian NOMl- and the admin 
istrative eapiial during the Early Dynastic 
period (31011-2686 itc) and Old Kingdom 
(2686—2181 lit:). It is said to have been found¬ 
ed by the Ist-Dynasty rLilcr mkm-s. 

'I’he "Memphite necropolis’, located to the 
wesi of the city, includes (north to south) \nu 
KOA.HII, GIZA, ZAWIYET El.-ARYAN, AUL.HIR, 
HAQQAitA and I >\t IS-I it li, covering a distance of 
approximately .15 km -Saqqara, however, is 
both the largest and nearest section of the 
necropolis. \ cry I ew tombs are actually located 
at Memphis itself, although a few from the 
First Intermediate Period (2181-2055 ik:) have 
been discovered dose to Mil Rahina, while at 
Korn Fakhrv there are tombs ol 22nd I Knasty 
high priests (945-715 ut:). 

The name Memphis seems to derive from 
the pyramid town associated wiih the py ramid 
of Pepy I (2321—2287 tic:) at Saqqara, which 
was called Men-ncler (meaning 'established 
and beaudfuD. A more ancient name for the 
city was bieh-hedj ("White Walls' nr ‘White 
Fortress’), which probably referred to the 
appearance of the for titled palace of one of the 
earliest kings. It has been suggested that this 
original town may have been located near the 
modern village ol Abuse and that the settle¬ 
ment gradually shifted southwards toward 
modern Mir Rahina. Thu location of the site at 
the apes of the Delta made it well suited for 


Plan a f Memphis, 

the control of both Lhis and the Nile valley, so 
that it was sometimes also known as the ’bal¬ 
ance of the two lands’. 

The remains of early Memphis lie beneath 
chick deposits of Nile alluvium, and much is 
below' the water table. However, a survey- 
directed by David Jeffreys on behalf of Lie 
Egypt Exploration Society is attempting to 
local can early sett lemon i in an area of ancient 
higher ground by means of a series of drill 
corings forming the basis for a map ol the sub¬ 
surface topography. 

■fhc mosi obvious monuments at ihu site 
belong to the New Kingdom, the time when 
tmi-.ui.s had become the religious and admin¬ 
istrative centre of Egypt. Nevertheless, 
Memphis retained a great deal of impor¬ 
tance, and continued to serve as the northern 
capital. Indeed many scholars see n as the 
'real' administrative capital for most ol 
Pharaonic history. The visible New 
Kingdom monuments comprise the temple 
of itiie, patron of the city, much of which 
dates to the time of Ramuses u 
(1279—1213 itc). However, Ptah, who at 
Memphis formed a triad with st.ki imi t and 
MTT.RTI : \L, Wits one of tlte most ancient 
demes ol Egypt, and earlier temples to him 
clearly existed, Part til thcRamesside temple 
re-uses pyramid casing blocks, perhaps 
brought from Saqqara, and earlier elements, 
including a lintel of A men em hat in 
(1855-1808 itc), have been found there, infi- 
eaiing flhat older structures remain to he dis- 
covered. A fallen colossus of Ramuses u and 


an ‘alabaster' sphinx of the New Kingdom 
are those features of the site most commonly 
visited in modern times, since the temple is 
often Hooded owing to the high water table. 

The Koin Quia area of the site contains 
the remains of a palace of Merenptah (t215 
1203 uc), successor to Ramuses ll, along with a 
smaller Ftah temple. Nearby Petrie discovered 
the remains of an industrial site of the Roman 
period, where t Ui-.SCT was being produced - 
The kom Rabin area was the focus of a British 
excavation during the 1980s, yielding a valu¬ 
able ceramic chronological sequence tor the 
New kingdom and pari of the Middle 
Kingdom, as well as giving greater insights 
ilium small part oft be and cm city. 

An embalming house for the tN.s hull, lb 
ing manifestation of Ptah, was built by 
Shesbonq i (945-924 he.) of the 22nd Dynasty, 
probably replacing an earlier structure, and 
traces of this, including enormous travertine 
embalming tables, arc si ill i isible. This inn has 
been the subject of recent excavation. North of 
the precinct of Ptah is an enclosure of the Lute 
Period, best known tor the impressive 26th- 
Dynasty palace mound of \pries (589—576 tic). 
Perhaps intentionally, this mound would have 
provided Apnes wnh a clear view of ihe 
Saqqara necropolis, which was a source ol 
inspiration for artistic revival during the 
SANT, JHtfUOD. 

In Ptolemaic limes the city dwindled in 
importance, losing out to the new sea-port at 
\i.r:\ysDiuy, while the founding of I-natal, 
ultimately to become part of Cairo (after the 
Arab conquest in 641), dealt the final blow m 
the city. Its remains were still clearly visible 
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in ihc twelfth century m>, but (ike the stone 
build mgs of its necropolis they have suffered 
from 'quarrying* and the activities of 
& babbitt (farmers using ancient mud-brick as 
fertilizer). 

\\. M. F. Pi-mil , Memphis I (London, 19fi9). 

E. Antiies, Milnthim 1656 (Philadelphia, 1965). 
If. Porter and R. L. 0. Moss, Topugraphieaf 
bibliography iie/ 2 (Oxford, 1978), 830—75. 

D. G. Jhi I lit vs. The surety of Memphis (London, 

m$i 

D. G. JEFFREYS and A. Tavarks, "The historic 
landscape of Early Dynastic .Memphis’, MDSfK 

50(1994), 145-74 

Mendes (anc, Pcr-banehdjedet) 

Fell el-Rubhi is the site of Per-banebdjcdct, 
the capital of the sixteenth Lower Egyptian 
The chief deity here was originally the 
goddess ! I at .VIE! jit, but from the 2nd Dynasty 
(2890-2686 m.) onwards she was increasingly 
replaced by her consort, the ram-god 
Banebdjedet (ha [manifestation j of the Lord of 
Djedct). Their son Harpocrates (see iiorls) 
completed the Mendesian triad. The earliest 
surviving; structures at the site are vivstum 
tombs of the late Old kingdom, and a granite 
Maos of the time of Ahmose ii (570-526 lie} is 
the earliest of the temple remains. The associ¬ 
ated city may have been the home-town, and 
perhaps also the capital, of some of the rulers 
ef the 29th Dynasty (499 -38(1 utt). The Greek 
historian Herodotus, who visited Egypt 
around 456 nt:, noted the sacrifice of goats at 
Mendes, in contrast to the use of sheep else¬ 
where in Egypt, It is possible, hem ever, I hat lie 
mistook the sacred ram for a goat. There arc 



ham of Uendes'. 36th Dynasty, a. 600 ttc, 
i, q /'fo lfe g ai} _ (ea63772) 


also traces of minor Ramcsside buildings at 
the site, fresh fieldwork during the 1980s has 
revealed settlement remains of ihc late 
Prcdynastic and. Early Dynastic periods 
if Di; Mrar.F.wi-Ri; and E Mackay, Mamies u 
(Warminster, 1976). 

D. J, Brewer and R. J. We\kk, Transitional late 
Prcdynastic-Early Dynastic occupations ar 
Mendes; a preliminary report 1 , The Nik Delhi its 
transit ift,<t: 4th .Inf m dim mum tuh ed. E. C. M. 
van den Brink (Tel Aviv, 1992), 191-7. 

Menes ( r .30(H) w:) 

According to the Egyptian historian 
win i-. j i it j (r. 305-285 iK.), \ I e nes was t b c 
founder of the Egyptian state, responsible for 



Inscription nu nn ivory label far an ail jar, with a 
ream'd of event* in the reign of King iha r If the 
right-hand sale of the tuft register is the hieroglyph 
men, which hits been interpreted as the mime oj 
Aiffffj. Early Dynastic Period, c .3100 nc, ivory, 
from the mast aha tomb of Neithhotep at \ajadn, 
it . 4.8 cm, (t: itmjti3l773) 

the Unification of the Two Lands. 
Unfortunately it is not clear whether Menes 
is to be identified with the his tor teal figures 
fSLVRMKKor iin. \n nun plaque from R.AQABtA 
bears the name of both Mencs (Men) and 
Aha, although i£ has been argued lhai i< prob¬ 
ably records a visit by the latter to a place 
connected wild Menus. Many scholars turn 
believe that Nairncr is the legendary M ernes, 
since the two names are linked t>n jar-sealings 
from UttlXj.s. However, the identification 
remains uncertain. In either case we know 
virtually nothing ol the reign of this ruler. 

11 is great achievement, the unification of 
Egypt, now stands as his only memorial. The 
Greek writer Herodotus credits him with 
draining the plain of MEMPHIS, but without 
any evidence. To the ancient Egyptians he 
was the first human ruler, whereas earlier 
kings were regarded as deml-gods. 

W. B. SCurR'i, Archaic Egypt (Hannondsworth, 
1961). 


Menkaura (2532-2503 nc) 

Pcmtltimate king of the 4ib Dynasty, and 
builder of the third pyramid at tfl/A. He was 
the son of ki i a fra {2558-2532 lit:) and grand¬ 
son of knltu (2589-2566 m.), the builders of 
the two other pyramids at the site. The surviv¬ 
ing details of his life are largely anecdotal anti 
derive principally from the Greek historian 
IILIROJJOTLS, who describes him as a pious and 



Wooden enfjht from the pyramid of the 4tis- 
Dynmty rider .WttkuuM at Gitas. 3thh Dynasty., 
c,664-525 ttc. (t;W)47) 

just ruler. When told by the oracle of Fit I’D 
that he had only six years to live, he s said to 
have effectively doubled his remaining life by 
banqueting through the hours ol each night. 

I hs pyramid complex was excavated by 
George mass'Ett, although the pyramid itself 
had been entered previously by a number of 
early nineteenth-century Egyptologists, 
including Go I one I Vyse, who removed a fine 
sarcophagus (decorated in the palace-facade 
style; see si kkivii) and attempted to send it 
back to England by boat. Unfortunately it was 
lost when the merchant vessel Beatrice sank in 
October 1838. I Sowever, part of an anthropoid 
coffin hearing the name of the king was safely 
removed to London along with hones from the 
burial chamber, it is now known that the date 
of tile coffin cannot be any earlier than .smti: 
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Grey mi eke triad statin' tf Mmkattra. 
tiamnpankd by J the goddess Haik&r {m his right) 
and the person ifieat tan of the ! 7th name tf Upper 
Egypt (an his left). It mts exettmied by the 
Harvard-Boston expedition from the vti/ky temple 
of Menkaara at Gizjt in I90ti, it fang with three 
other triads in perfect condition and a fragment of 
tt fifth. 4th Dynasty, q. 2500 ttc, tt. 42.5 em, 
(ti-nmp4&679) 

limes (664-525 iw:>, and was probably a later 
reburial of remains believed to be those of the 
king, although the associated bones have been 
dated to the Coptic period. 

The pyramid, which covers less than a 
quarter of the area of the Great Pyramid, 
underwent several changes of plan, and was 
probably never finished. Its lowest sixteen 
courses are of red granite, and el is possible 
that the whole was to be covered in this way; 
some of the passages are also litied with gran¬ 
ite, occasionally carved into palace-f'ayadc dec¬ 
oration. From the complex comes a statue of 
the king and Ins wife, Queen Kliamerei nebty 
n, while a number of fine triad statues have 
also been discovered. These are among the 
finest examples of Old kingdom sculpture 
and are now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 
Menkaura was succeeded by Sbepscskaf 
(250.1-2498 ntj who chose to be buried m a 
large mastab a shaped tomb (the .Mast a bat 
Far a 4 tin) midway between SAtiQARA and 

DVH.I IStTUR. 

ti. \. Ri:j.s\i:r, The tern pies afthe third pyramid at 
Giza (Cambridge, MA, 1931). 

I. E. S, Edwards, The pyramids if Egypt. 5th ed. 
(Harmnndsworth, 1992), 137-51. 

Mmtna (r.1.400 m.) 

An 'estate inspector’ in die reign ofThutmose 
n (140(1—1390 isc;), whose Theban tomb (it 
69) at Sheikh Abd el Quota included impor¬ 
tant scenes depicting land survey. The wall 
decorations also include the agricultural activ¬ 
ities overseen by Menna, as well ns religious 
and funerary scenes, including the weighing of 
the HEART. 

B. Portkr and R. I.. B. Moss, Topographical 
bibliography 1/1 (Oxford, I960), 134-9. 

Mentuemhat (t .700-650 nc:) 

'Prince of the city 1 and 'fourth prophet of 
Amur 1 , who rose to power in the Theban 
region during the reign ol the kushite 
pharaoh TAHARtjo (690-664 no), on whose 
behalf he constructed various additions to the 
temple at karnak. Hrs career spanned the 
transition between the 25th and 26th 
Dynasties, surviving the turmoil of the mid 
seventh century bc, during which Egypt was 
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twice conquered by the Assyrians and 
Taharqo's successor, Taimtarnani, struggled for 
several years against the Saitc pharaohs, nek kl 
i (672—664 nc) and pkamtkk i ( 664-610 wc:>. 
Despite the fact that the first Assyrian inva¬ 
sion involved the sacking of Tbches by 
Esarhaddon's armies, M emu cm hat appears 



Crey granite statue nf Mentiscmhah from the 
Cache Ue Court in she le topic of A man at ktirtiui:. 
25th 26lh Dymuies, c J>70 tu;, it, fJ7 m. 

(cum Cc42236) 

to have maintained a fight grip over the 
Theban region, and a cylinder-seal of 
Ash urban i pal described him as ‘king of 
Thebes*. At the death of Tauutamani in 
c 65b la:, he controlled a large area, some¬ 
times described as a ‘temple state’, stretching 
from Aswan in the south to perhaps as tar 
north as Hernmpolis Magna, 

Men mem hat’s tomb in western Thebes 
(tt 34) consisted of a decorated subterranean 
kirial chamber and a huge stone and miEd- 
brick superstructure with tall papyrus 
columns in its forecourt. The reliefs are t y pj- 
cal of the archaizing tendencies of the 25 th 
aid 26th Dynasties, drawing extensively on 
the styles and subject-matter of scenes in Old 
and New Kingdom tombs, 
j. Lf.cj.wt,, Alentoisemhnl, quatiiemeprophet? 
(Churn, pnnft' tie in vs He (Cairn, 1961), 

If Signer, Die mamtmmtakrs Grabbauiai tier 
Sfwizva in (hr ihekuthchco Sehopok (Vienna, 

1984). 

Mentuhotfip 

’"Birth name” (meaning 'montI is content’), 
held by a series of three Theban kings of the 
Hth Dynasty (2055-1685 lit:) and one of their 
ancestors. Their reigns (particularly that of 
Mentuhotep u) heralded a return co political 
stability after the comparative confusion and 
decentralization of the First Intermediate 
Period (2181—2055 Jrt.). Very little is known 


about Mcniuhatep /, who was the father of 
IMiT i (2125-2112 litthe first fully recog¬ 
nized ruler of the Theban region. Most 
chronologies therefore list Inter i, rather ihan 
Mentuhotep q as the earliest llth-Dynastv 
ruler of the Theban legion. In the reign of 
Semisrei t, however, both .Mentuhotep I and 
fntef I were given their own religious cults and 
the fictitious Homs nameTepy-aa (‘ancestor 1 ) 
was invented lor Mentuhotep i, since he and 
Intef t were both recognized as the founders of 
the Middle Kingdom. 

The most important of the four 11th 



Painted sandstone haul n / n statue of.MeiituhtHep 
ft j \‘rhhefleirti, from /as ess ft lempk tsf Dele ef- 
Bifhrs. Ifth Dyuiibiy. c .2055 2004 /re, is. 28cm. 
(f,a720) 

Dynasty rulers of Egypt was Meataimiep if 
\fhhcpctra. I lc assumed control of the coun¬ 
try as a whole; primarily by overthrowing the 
Herat leupoliian I (lilt Dynasty, who had been 
the principal rivals of the early 11th Dynasty 
rulers, E le subsequently moved the capital to 
Thebes, re-established the post of VI2JER, 
launched military campaigns against the 
Libyans anti the Sinai umoLis, and regained a 
certain degree of control over \l.jua. At non, 
EL-UAHRl, in western Thebes, he built an 
unusual terraced funerary complex, the pre¬ 
cise reconstruction of which is a matter of 
debate, although it appears to have been an 
ingenious combination of elements of the saff 


nouis, the Old Kingdom mystv.ra qn d the 
symbolism of the priw.vAI. UOUNtL Six hun¬ 
dred years later its plan was copied and elabo¬ 
rated by iiAT&iKreLT (1473-1458 rsc) in the 
design of her mortuary temple, which is locat¬ 
ed immediately to the north, Mentuhotep n’s 
complex incorporated a cenotaph containing a 
seated statue of the king as well as the tombs of 
six of his queens, including a magnificent set 
of limestone sarcophagi. His successor, 
Mentttfwlep til Ssmkbhmi (2004—1992 hi:), was 
buried in another valley a short distance to the 
south of Deir el-Hahri, but his funerary com¬ 
plex, consisting of a similar combination of 
ramp and podium, was unfinished and unin- 
scribed. Ele rebuilt the fortresses along the 
border of (lie eastern Delta, where a cult was 
later dedicated to himself and the 
Hcraklcopolitan ruler Khety hi aE the site tif 
el-Khatana. 'The name of (he final !lth- 
Dynasty ruler, Mentithalep it Nthawym 
(1992-1985 ix:), is recorded on a stone bowl 
from in.-u.st it, but would otherwise he practi¬ 
cally unknown if it were not for the rock- 
carved records of his quarrying expeditions to 
the Wadi cl Hudi amethyst mines and the 
Wadi I I a m mama t siltstone quarries, the latter 
venture being led by a vizier named 
A men cm hat, who may have later become 
amkmkviiiat 5 (1985-1955 ut:), the fdander of 
the 12th Dynasty (1985-1795 Bt:). 

K. \ wil.LK, The \llh Dynasty temple at Deirtf- 
Bahari, .1 vols (I,ondon T 1907-13). 

H, 1\. Wini.ock, The shifts svhiicrs ft/ \eh { iepetre 
■Ueniuhttfcp (.New York, 3945). 

, The rise a mi fail of the MhUk Kingdom its 
Thebes (New York, 1947). 

D. ARNfWJ3, Der Tempeldes Ktmigs Mcutvhaiep 
van Dt'ii ci-Biihiin, 2 vols (Mainz, 1974). 

N. Grlm.yl, . I history pf ancient Egypt (Oxford, 
1991), 154—8. 

Merenptah (1213-1203 nc) 

r J’he extraordinary length of the reign :tf RAMU¬ 
SES u (1279-1213 os.:) meant that at least twelve 
of his sons died before him, including 
Khacmwaset, who was for several years the 
appointed heir. Merenptah, the fourib 
pharaoh of the 19th Dynasty, was therefore 
probably already in his fifties by She time lie 
came to the throne. Apart horn an incident in 
which lie sent I"<kkI supplies to the ailing iitt- 
n ri empire, the major event of Ins reign was 
an attempted invasion by the Libyans and ska 
PK oi'i.r.s, which he managed to fend off in the 
fifth year after his accession. Just as Rjmeses a 
had recorded the Battle of e^aijiisii in both 
prose and poetry, so Merenptah described his 
victory in prose form on a wall beside he sixth 
pylon at k Mi s \k and in poetic form on a large 
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granite stele (Egyptian Museum, Cairo), 
which was discovered b) Flinders Petrie in 
1896 in the first court of Mercnplnlfs mortu¬ 
ary temple at western Tl JF.tsi-s, This monument 
is usually described as the Israel Stele because 
it is the earliest surviving Egyptian test to 
mention the people of ISRAEL (in a list of cities 
and states defeated by Merenptah). Little of 
the mortuary temple now remains in stilt and it 
mostly consisted of re-used stone blocks, 
eollimns and slelae from the nearby mortuary 
temple of m i:\itm it in. 

Unusually, given the generally poor preser¬ 
vation of F\i.AtJ-:x, the best surviving structure 
from Merenptah-s reign Is the royal residence 
that he built ne\t to the temple ol'Ftah at meM- 
fii is. It was excavated in 1915-19 by Clarence 
Fisher, and many fragments of masonry are 
now in the collection of the University 
Museum of Philadelphia. 11 is other major sur¬ 
viving monument is tomb kvH in the t ALU-A 
OF nit: k * \t tS, which still contains fragments of 
his stone sarcophagi, although the magnificent 
granite lid of the outer sarcophagus was exca¬ 
vated from an intact royal burial at tinis, 
where it had been re-used to cover the coffins 
and mummy (Paschakhaeimiut) I 

(1039-991 lit:). The body of Mcrenpiah him¬ 
self was found among the cache of mummies 
rein ter red in the tomb of Amenhotep u 
(kv3S), Following the brief reign of a usurper 
called Amenmessu, lie was succeeded by his 
son sot 11(1200-1194 uc). 

\\. M. Pi:L'FJi_. .Mv feta pies <:f I 'ticket; { London, 

1897), 

G. E. Smi m, 'Report on the unwrapping of'the 
mummy of Mcnephtah', IS. f/: fi (1907), 

TDM2, 

G. A. \\ aiwyriuut, ‘Merneptah’s aid to the 
HiititesVZEf 46(1960), 24-5. 

M. Ln:imii:m + tnafiii Egypt iau literature u 
(Berkeley, 1976), 74-8, 

D. Ct, jm'ttns, The survey ttf-Memphis I 
(London, 1985), 19-20. 

Sflereruka (r.2350 ik ) 

Vizier, chief justice and inspector ol the 
prophets and tenants of the pyramid of Teti 
(2345-2323 in.) of the early 6th Dynasty, \lsu 
known by the nickname 'Mem 1 , he wax the son 
of \edjeiempey a royal acquaintance. I hs wile 
was the Princess Watetkhethor (nicknamed 
Seshscshet) and, in keeping with the practice 
of the Old kingdom, iL was due to his connec¬ 
tions with the royal family that he held high 
office. 

Mis \s\st\iia tomb at 3AQQARA is the largest 
known at the site, with some thirty-two rooms, 
and incorporated the burial ol his wife and 
son, Meri-Teti, as well as himself. The tomb is 


elegantly decorated with numerous daily -Lite 
scenes, including depictions ol' attempts to 
domesticate gazelles and hyenas (sec vmmai. 
HLStSAXURV), and craft activities which are a 
valuable source of information on the society 
and economy of the 6th Dynasty. 1 ’he funci- 
ary statue of.Mereruka is situated at the north¬ 
ern side of his six-columned hall. The masta- 
ba also incorporated a number, of si:kija ns 
{statue chambers). 

G. K, J. DAkLSsv, Le mastnha de Mera (Cairo, 
1898). 

P Du-.i.i., The musiitha u/‘ Vtcrcmkii (Chicago, 
1958). 

B. Porter and K. L. B. Moss, Topogritphtitii 
bibliography tn/2 (Oxford, 1978), 525 -57. 

mere/chest 

Ceremonial chests containing linen or cloth¬ 
ing of four different colours which svmbo- 
ized the cloth that was used to wrap up the 
body of OSIRIS. Each of the tour chests was 
bound up oti the outside and decorated with 
four upright ostrich feathers. From the 17th 
Dynasty (1650—1550 ftc) to the Roman period 
a ritual called ‘consecration of the mere! 
chests’ or 'dragging the meret chests 1 was ce¬ 
lebrated by the pharaoh and often depicted in 
temple reliefs. The four chests symbolized the 
four corners oE the earth and therefore the 
whole of Egypt, and the ritual involved Lhc 
presentation of each chest lour times before a 
god. The symbolic link between Egypt and the 
chests appears to have derived at least partly 
from the phonetic similarity between the term 
in mret (tturei chest) and the phrase fa j wry 
(beloved land). Since I he dismemberment, 
reassembly and revival of the dead god was a 
crucial element in the myth of Osiris, the prt 
sentaiion of the chests also symbolized resur¬ 
rection and renewal. 

A. liGririRi's, 'Consecrating Lhe mere! chests: 
some reflections on an Egyptian rite', Ikteti 
. 1 Ujnth Mi, t 7.V5, ed. S. Sehoske (I I am burg, 1989), 
241-7. 

R, H, VVn ki\.sn\, Symbol and imtyji in Eg yptian 

an (London, 1994), 175-6. 

Meretseyer 

Theban cobra-goddess, the literal meaning of 
whose name is 'she who haves silence'. Ilereuh 
is primarily attested during the New kingdom 
(1550-1069 isc). She was thought to live on tic 
mountain overlooking the valley or nr 
KIN OX, which in ancient times bore her name; 
as a result of this topographic connection, she 
was also sometimes known as 'the peak of the 
west 1 . 1 let realm encompassed the whole of 
the Theban necropolis, and she was especialy 
revered by the workmen of nr.iR 



Qstrtuvn ifmring the mrkmm f Khtiimnwe 
worship pur* the serpen! jhrm of lhe gtnbkss 
M&vtseger, 19th Dynasty, cJ.300 tit:, painted 
{iitn-.dwre, from Deir el-Medina, Thebes, 
h i, lh.S an. futSSlO) 

who dedicated many stelae to her. She was 
believed to punish by blindness or venom 
those who committed crimes, and the stelae 
frequently seek to make atonement for such 
wrongdoings in the hope of a cure. The cult ni 
Meretseger began to decline from the list 
Dynasty (11)69-945 ik;) onwards, at roughly 
the same pace as lhc abandonment of the 
Theban necropolis itself 
If IIkl a El? I', Ifrrr Segerd Derr el UMneh (Cairo, 
1930). 

M. Lioitiielu, Ancient h'gyptinit literature ll: The 
Nop Kingdom { London, 1976). 107-9. 

Merimda Beni Salaitia 

Fredynastic settlement site in (he westeri 
margin of the Delta, about 60 km norrhwes 
of Cairo, where excavations by German 
archaeologists in 1928—39 and the 1980s hint 
revealed the earliest evidence lor fully seden¬ 
tary village life in the Nile valley. The 
"Merimda 1 phase of' the Lower Egyptian fri 
m nastu. rEKiot) appears to have been rough 
ly contemporary with the late Badarean an- 
Amrattan phases in Upper Egypt. The lota 
extent of the site is estimated at 180,1100 
sq. m, and sonic areas of debris arc up to 2 m 
deep. Radiocarbon dates suggest that it was 
inhabited between about 5000 and 4500 \M 
Karl But/ct has estimated the population ai 
about sixteen thousand, but this may be an 
overestimate, since Barry kemp argues thai 
the entire site may have been one small but 
gradually shifting community rather than a 
large set of simultaneously occupied villages. 
The graves within the settlement arc large!;- 
those of children and are entirely lacking m 
grate goods. 

The pottery and litbics arc similar to those 
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mkroi: 


of the Fayuin A culture (see i-avl.u rcgion), 
hut the shapes and decoration of the pottery 
are more el a bo rale and varied Lit Me rim da. 

Polished black pottery has been found in the 
upper strata, as well as pear-shaped Slone 
macehcads possibly deriving from Asiatic 
examples, which have been interpreted as pro¬ 
totypes for the Upper Egyptian Gerzean 
macehcads (see maee). The presence of lish 
bones, hooks, net weights and harpoons sug¬ 
gests that fishing- was an important subsistence 
activity. 

The earliest houses at Merimda Beni 
5alama were simple wind-breaks and pole 
framed huts, while the later strata include the 
remains of mud-brick hms (probably with 
pitched roofs), measuring no mare than 3 m in 
diameter. The high level of organization with¬ 
in the villages is indicated by the presence of 
numerous "granaries*, taking the form of jars 
or baskets, and by the fact that a number of the 
mud huts were laid out in rough rows as if 
arranged along streets. 

11, Jon k toy l hriiiufer Berirht titter die Gmini ft* day 
Ak&demk <ter Wmcfisihitjhtn in Jf ten auf tier 
tietdiriseheu Skilh/fjg i'mi Merimdt’-Beui Sahhne, 

6 vols (Vienna, 1929-40). 

B.j. Ktivip, "Merimda and the theory of house 
burial in prehistoric Egypt', QIE 43 (1%8), 
22-33. 

M, A. Hoiowl-w, Egypt after thephtirtiufo (New 
York, 1979), 167—HI. 

J. Ejwaxgi-h, Merinide-Benisatame^ 2 vols (Mainz, 
1984- S). 

merkhet sir astronomy ■vsntoi.otFv 
Mer Rep tail see \ir.ttk\i'-i ui 

Me roe 

Type-site of the Meroilit period (v.30Q m - 
\D 350), located on I he east hank of the Nile in 
the Burma region of Sudan, excavated by John 
Garstang, George Reisnc-r and Peter Shimiie, 
lb the east of the town of Meroe, which 
became the centre til the kusbitc kingdom in 
the fifth century fit:, and adjacent to the mod¬ 
em village of Beganmiya is a cemetery of 
small pyramidal royal tomb chapels of the 
Meroitic period, the earliest of which were 
located at the southern end. 

The city includes a number of palaces (pos¬ 
sibly two-storeyed), a temple of Isis dating its 
the NAi'Vrw period (<■. 1000-300 nc) and a 
temple of Amu n which was established in the 
seventh century ltd and elaborated in the first 
century am, To the east of the town there was 
■dso a temple of \i h t'.ot AL \Jv, the Nubian lion- 
god, founded in the third century la.. One of 
the most striking features of the site is the 




presence of large slag heaps deriving from the 
smelting of which may well have been 

one of the mainstays of the city’s prosperity. It 
was once suggested that the AIeroitic kingdom 
supplied iron to the rest of Africa, but iron 
artefacts do not appeal- to have been unusually 
prominent in Mcroitic settlements or graves 
and it was not until the post-iMeroitic period 
that iron became crucial to I lie economy of 
Nubia. 

New insights into the end of the Meroitic 


yiKivt'. Fragment uf relief from the south wait of the 
funerary rhttpdafpyramid A If «i. Wcw, which 
probably balanced tuQiiccn Shukdakkclc { c. 2nd 
tail my lie), the first female ruler nf Me me. She is 
here shown enthroned with a prince a nd protected 
by the wings of the gftddm Isis. is. 2.52 m. (r:.t719) 

i-Ki-T Gold ornament representing some form of 
amine a ilium/, perhaps a foetal. Although it is 
said to have (wen found near Cyrene in Libya* rf is 
dearly if Meruit if mirk ami is etasefy pera/tided 
by other examples found in the pyramid fifteen 
imamskakhttfi. hi century ftQ ft. 5. f an. 
fofaS502) 

period suggesting I hai there was no dramat¬ 
ic collapse of the civilization but simply a 
process of cultural change- have been provid¬ 
ed by the excavation of a ‘post-Mcroitic' 
tumulus burial at the site of el-1 lohagu about 
hO km southwest of Meroe. 

O. Dcxf i v m and 5. Chapman, i he repW 
cevreicnc.u>f hush. III V (Boston, 1952-63). 

R L. SutNMi-, Me me: a enuiumtuni of thy Sudan 
(London, 1967). 

P. L. SiltNN-ir: and V. J. Ki.nsk, VMeroitic iron 
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MIDDLE KINGDOM 


working', M entitle studies, ed. N, B. Millet and 
A. L_ Kelley (Berlin, 19112), 17-28. 

E LtNOBLEand N. D. M. Sii arii , Barbarians at 
the gales: the royal mounds of el- Hobagi and the 
end of Merpe’,. hitiifiiity 66 (1992), 626-35, 

L. Trikuk, Meroe city: tin undent. -[frit an vapitsi 
(London, 1997). 

Meroitrc >« meroi. 

Mersa Matruh (anc. Paractonium) 
Harbour-site on the Egyptian Mediterranean 
coast, about 2(H) km west of Alexandria, which 
was the site of the Ptolemaic city of 
Paraetonium. In the late second millennium 
1 st. colorists from the eastern Mediterranean 
appear to have founded the Itrst small settlc- 



Buxah vessel of a type thought to be of Libyan 
origin; simitar stone vessels have been excavated 
from graves in the vicinity af Mersa Matruh. 

Early 3 rd Millennium ttC, ts. 27.3 rm. (r if>- 1334 ) 

ment at Mersa Matruh on an island in the 
lagoon. The excavated artefacts From ihe 
island include large quantities of Syro- 
Palestinian, Minoan, Cypriot and Mycenaean 
potten vessels, indicating a wide range of 
trade links between the Aegean region and line 
north African coast during the New : Kingdom 
(1550-3069 w:). The earliest traces of 
Egyptian occupation in the area are the ruins 
of a fortress of Ramoses u (1279—1213 hc) at 
Xawiyat Umra el-Rakham, about 20 km to the 
west of the site of Faractortium, 

D, White , Excavations at Mersa Matruh, 
s ummer 19 &5\ .Y. iRCL 131(1985), 3 37. 

—, ‘TK 1985 excavations on Bates 1 ' Island, 

Marsa Matruh\J4/?C£23 (1986), 51-84. 

—.. University of Pennsylvania expedition io 
Marsa Matruh, 1987, NAftCE 139 (1987), 8M2, 


Meskhenf 

Goddess of childbirth, who is represented in 
the form of a female-headed birth-brick (on 
which ancient Egyptian women delivered their 
children) or as a woman with a brick on her 
head. At the time of a child’s birth she also 
determined its destiny However, from the 
New Kingdom (1550-1069 m:.) onwards tins 
role could be taken by the male god shay. 
Papyrus Westcar describes how she told cadi 
of the first three kings of the 5th Dynasty 
(2494—2345 m:), all of whom were buried at 
Ait l sir, that they would eventually come to 
rule Egypt, She was also a funerary goddess 
and was present at the judgement of the 
deceased to aid in their rebirth into the after 
lift, just as she had in life itself 
See also HE5; iieket; tawerKt, 

G r Pino t, if in ancient Egypt (I-ondon, 

1994k 127—8. 

Mesopotamia 

Term used (o describe the area covered by 
modern Iraq, encompassing at various times 
the ancient Kingdoms of \kk\u, sl mkr, mm- 
lqnsa and Assyria. The w ord derives from the 
Greek term meaning l [thc land| between the 
rivers’, the rivers being the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

M. Roar, Cultural atlas of Mesopotamia (New 
York and Oxford, 1990). 

metals and metalworking see copper, 

(jOI I); IRON and Sll.VKli 

Middle Kingdom ( 2055-1650 ut;) 

Chronological phase that began with the re:gn 
of ihc Theban ruler M^rUHOTKP u 
Ncbhcpctra (2055—2004 Be) and ended with 
the demise of the 13 eIi Dynasty (r.1650 nt;); it 
is usually divided into two phases, the early 
Middle Kingdom (consisting of ihe late 11 rh 
and early 12th Dynasties) and the late Middle 
kingdom (from the reign of .sknusrkt iti to 
the end of the 13th Dynasty). The diverse lil- 
eran output of the Middle Kingdom, includ 
ing the proliferation of W?SDOM mt^ATUSE, 
provides some insights into tile social and 
political concerns ol the period, alihoLgh 
many of the classic texts, such as the Taft of 
Sintthe and the Dtsemrse af Neferty,. arc diffi¬ 
cult. to analyse because of uncertainty as to 
their original functions, audience and imem. 

En the New Kingdom the kino lists suggest 
That Mentuhotep H was regarded as he 
founder of the Middle Kingdom, and at ill is 
period his funerary monument at dejr 
m.-EAHRi was evidently considered to be one of 
ihe finest achievements of the period. Little 
textual evidence has survived concern ng 


Mentuhotep i\ Nebtawyra, the last llih- 
Dynasly ruler, hul it is possible that his vizier, 
Amenemhat, may be the same individual as the 
first king or the 12th Dynasty, iuf.no heat i, 
who established a new capital called 
Amenemhatitjtawy (‘Ameiiemhar takes posses 
sion of the two lands''), often abbreviated to 
Ttjtaw v. The archaeological remains of this dt>, 
where the Residence (royal court) was situated 
until the end of the Middle Kingdom, hav e not 
yet been located. It is usually assumed to have 
been on the west bank of the Nile in the vicin¬ 
ity of ihe pyramid complexes of Amenemhaf 
and his successor Senusret 1 at Kf.-T.ISHT, mid¬ 
way between Memphis and Mcidum. 

The early 12th Dynasty was characterized 
by the clarification of the boundaries of 
Homes, [he agricultural development of Lhe 
RYOM and the gradual annexation (if Lower 
Nun a. The principal sources of evidence for 
the royal court nf ihe 12th Dynasty derive 
from the pyramid complexes located at d- 
Lisht, KL-L.viiLN (sScnusret ii), uaji.siu.fi 
(Amcnemhai il, Senusrei ill and Amcnerahai 
III) and llAWAKA (Amenemhai in), but elite 
provincial cemeteries at sites such as asyl t, 

HEIR EL-DERSIIA , MEIA and HEN I HAS AN alsO COr 
linued lo flourish during the early 12 Lh 
Dynasty at least. By the Sate 12th Dynasty the 
royal pyramid complexes began to be sur¬ 
rounded by more substantial remains of the 
tombs of courtiers, perhaps indicating 
stronger links between the nomarehs (provin¬ 
cial governors) and the Residence. 

As far as the non-funerary architecture id 
the period is concerned, a few examples oJ 
religious buildings have survived, including 
the earliest known phases of the temple >d 
Amur) at kamn ik and the temple of Sobek ami 
Amcnemhai lit at MmiMiT maadi, but many 
appear to have been dismantled and re-used in 
the course of the foundation of the temples ■ 
ihe New kingdom. \HYIX)S became particular 
lv important as a centre of pilgrimage as i 
result of the increasing significance of the god 
OSIRIS, whose burial place was identified with 
that of 1)[ER, in the Umm cl-Qa^ah region 1 
the site. 

The reign of Senusrei in seems to have con 
stituted a watershed in the .Middle Kingdom, 
both in terms of the administrative system and 
the nature of the surviving funerary remains. 

1 1 was during his reign that the string of 
KORTRL-.SSKS in Nubia were strengthened, thus 
consolidating fine Egyptian grip on ih 
resources of Nubia. At the same time, the 
excavation of a channel through the first Nile 
cataract at Aswan would have had the effect of 
allowing boats to travel unhindered from the 
second cataract to the Mediterranean coast. 




MIN 


MIN 


Although Manetho’s 13th Dynasty evident¬ 
ly continued to rule from Jtjtawy, there appear 
to have been a large number of rulers with 
very short reigns, none of whom were in 
power for long enough to construct funerary 
-omplexes on the same scale as their 12 th- 
Dynasty predecessors. In other respects, how - 
ever, the material culture and political and 
social systems of the late 12th and I3ih 
Dynasties were relatively homogeneous. W. C, 
Daves argued that the real central power dur¬ 
ing the 13th Dynasty resided largely with the 
ir'iznsfts, but it is now considered more likely 
■hat royal authority was maintained, despite a 
general lack of political continuity. The frag¬ 
mented nature of the 13th Dynasty undoubt¬ 
edly had a damaging effect on the control of 
Egypt’s borders, resulting in a relaxation of 
:hc grip over Nubia and an influx of Asiatics in 
die Delta (particularly apparent in the archae¬ 
ological remains at ten. it -dab 1 a in the east¬ 
ern Delta). The end of the .Middle Kingdom 
was marked by the abandonment of ltjtnwy at 
roughly the same time that the minor rulers of 
parts of the Delta were supplanted by the 
hekti-khitswt (‘rulers of foreign lands’), ren¬ 
dered in Greek as the J iyksos. 

See also ruhkn; c group; covvw texts; 
mlrgissa and semna. 

1. E. WiM.ock, The rise and foil of the Middle 
Kingdom in Thebes (New York, 1447), 

W. C, H MT-s, . / papyrm of the late Middie 
Kingdom in the Brooklyn Museum (Brooklyn, 

1455). 

G. Posener, Litter&turt et politique dam I 1 Egypt? 
de la xiidymstu' (Paris. 14 5 ft), 

L E. S. Edwards, C. J. Gads > and N. G. L. 
Hammond (eel.), Cambridge indent History 1/2.- 
Ettriy history of ike Middle East, 3rd ed. 
(Cambridge, 1971), 464-531. 

Bouoriau, Pharaohs mid mortals: Egyptian art 
m the MiddE Kingdom (Cambridge, 1488). 
l->. Franke, ‘Zur Chronologic des Mittkren 
keiehes:! & H\ Ortenfaha 57 (1488), 113 38, 
245-74. 

R. . B. Parkinson, Va tees from meienl Egypt: tin 
untkohgy ofAHddk Kingdom writings (London, 
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S. Oj [RKk (ed.), Middle Kingdom studies (New 
Malden, 1441). 

Min 

tEHYPU,\i.ur. fertility god and symbol of male 
potency, wilt] served also as the protector of 
mining areas in the Eastern Desert. He was 
associated first with the site of koptos and 
titer with AKifMiM, which beeame known as 
Panopolis in the Ptolemaic period, because of 
■he Greeks’ association of Min with the god 
l^n. Characteristic Pharaonic depictions show 


him as a mummiform human figure holding 
his erect phallus wiLh his left hand, while his 
right arm is raised in a smiting gesture, with a 
flail simultaneously poised above his hand. He 



Ceremonial pakne earned in the form of schematic 
hi rdf:" heads at I fit tap and hearing fhe symbol of' 
the fertility-god Min in raised relief. Late 
Predynastw, e. 3 /00 fit:, schist, from t'l-. tmra, 
ft. I9Scm, (r.MSSOJ) 

usually wore a low crown surmounted by two 
plumes and with a long ribbon trailing down 
behind him. At least as early as the 6th 
Dynasty (2345-2181 isc), he was particularly 
associated with the long (or l ens v ) lettuce (fnt- 
titat sativaf probably because of a perceived 
link between the milky sap t]f lettuces and 
human semen, and the depictions of Min 
often show a set of lettuces placed on an offer¬ 
ing table beside him. 

He was already being worshipped in the late 
Predynastic period (r.3100 lit:), when bis 
emblem - a strange shape consisting of a hor¬ 
izontal line embellished with a central disc 
flanked by two hemispherical pro [fusions 
(variously interpreted as a door bolt, barbed 
arrow, lightning bolt or pair nf fossil shells) - 
was depicted on pottery vessels, macehcads 
and palettes. This emblem, often placed on a 
standard, later became part of the hieroglyphic 
representation of the god’s name and also that 
of the ninth Upper Egyptian nome, of which 
Akhmim was the capital. 

An ink drawing on a stone bowl From [he 
tomb of ihe late 2nd-Dynasty king 
Khssekhemwy G.2686 in.) is probably the ear¬ 
liest example of the anthropomorphic, ithy- 
phallic portrayal of .Min, but there are also 


three limestone colossal statues excavated by 
Minders Petrie at the site of KoptuiL If these 
figures (now in the Ash mo lean Museum, 
Oxford) date to the Early Dynastic period 
(3100-2686 lit:), as many scholars have sug¬ 
gested on art-historical grounds, tit], would 
he the earliest surviving three-dimensional 
versions of the anthropomorphic aspect of 
Min. This was evidently die form taken by a 
statue of the god which, according to the 
Mi, krM o STOMi, a king list dating lu the 5th 
Dynasty (2444 2345 lit:), was carved by royal 
decree in the 1st Dynasty. 

In a 5th-Dynastv tomb at Giza a ‘procession 
of Min' is mentioned, and it has been suggest¬ 
ed that he may have featured in the pyramid 
texts as l the one who raises bis aim in the 
east’. In the Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 fit:) 
the cult of Min-like that of soplij, another 
deity of the Eastern Desert-was often assim¬ 
ilated with the myth of hurls, and he was 
some Limes described as the son of ISIS, A t 
other i lines, however, he was considered to be 
part of a TRIAD, with Isis as his consort and 
I lor us as their son. 

fly the New Kingdom (1550-1064 r!u), Min 



Fragment of a basalt clepsydra {'water eittek'j 
t arred with scenes tfojfonng involving the 
Mn adtitiitin king, Phi Up Arrhidaeas, and (on the 
(eft) an ithyphallkjigare of Min. Macedonian 
period, c .320 at:, u. 33 an. (i:. i92Vf 

had effectively become the primeval creator- 
god manifestation of ujln. The ceremonies 
surrounding the coronations and jubilees of 
Egyptian kings (see sm i’Fsriiv-\JO therefore 
usually incorporated a festival of Min 
designed to ensure the potency of the 
pharaoh. Senusrei i (1465-1420 hc) is por¬ 
trayed in the act of performing certain jubilee 
rituals in front of Min on a limestone relief 
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now in the Petrie Museum, London {see kop- 
TO-S for illustration). A Min festival is also 
depicted among the reliefs in tlio second court 
of the temple of Raineses in (1184-1153 uc) at 
■MKm\r:r jiahl., where the king is shown scyth¬ 
ing a sheaf of wheat in recognition of MinN 
role as an agricultural god. 

W. M. F Pi-trie, Knpins (London, 18%), pis 
Ht—l v 

R. -Die Red cutting des Lathchs als 

Pflunxe tics Min’, S. Ik 3* (T980), 85-7. 

J. R- Ot.axav, kSotne notes on the iconography []f 

Mink BES7 (1985-6), 29-41. 

U. J. Aneim Egypt: amttfuny ofu 
civilfcutinn [London, 198V), 79-8 L 85, fig. 28, 

R. I L Wilkinson, ‘Ancient Near Eastern raised- 
arm figures and the iconography of the Egyptian 
god Mink MS 11(1991-2}, 199-18, 

Mi ns hat Abu Omar 

Predymastic and Early Dynastic cemetery site 
located in the eastern Delta, about 15(1 km 
northeast of Cairo, which, like the roughly 
contemporary settlement at MA \m, shows evi¬ 
dence of trade with southern Palestine. 
Excavations in the late 1979s and 1980s 
revealed a sequence of nearly four hundred 
graves stretching from Naqada it ten the 1st 
Dynasty. Out of a total of about two thousand 
pottery vessels, twenty were definitely identi¬ 
fied as Palestinian imports. The dates of these 
imported vessels {mainly wavy-hand led and 
loop-handled jars) suggest [hat the Minshat 
Abu Omar trade links with the Levant began 
slightly later than those of Maadi but contin¬ 
ued until a slightly later date. There is also a 
larger proportion of Gerzean pottery at 
Minshat Abu Omar than at Maadi, suggesting 
much stronger links with Upper Egyptian late 
Predynastic sites, An auger bore survey of the 
surrounding region has indicated rile presence 
oflatc Predynast ic and Early Dynastic settle¬ 
ment about 500 ill from the cemetery. 

K- Kkokfo and D, Wiu^lvso, Mi mhos \bu 
Omar: . Winehner (hukhn-HxpedUurn lhrb&iehi 
1978 1984 [Munich, 1985). 

K. Kkoitzk, The escalations of the Munich 
I'ksr-IXdtii espedition in Minshat Abu Omar', 

The archaeology of the A ih- Dt'hti: firoMetns and 
priorities ed, GM. van dun Brink (Amsterdam, 
1988), 11-19, 

L. Kgztz.vviak, ^Recent archaeological evidence 
on the earliest settlement in rhu eastern Nile 
delta*, Late prehistory &J the Mile Bums and the 
Sahara ad- L. Kmzaniak and M, Kobusiewicz 
(Poznan, 1989), 267-85, 

Mirgissa (ane. Ikcn. : ) 

Fortified site of the Middle Kingdom 
(2955 1650 1st.:), located in Lower Nubia, 



The Midttle KingdomJhrtrvsses at Wirgi&a. 

immediately to die wesi of the southern end of 
the second Nile cataract, 359 bm sotiLh of 
modern Aswan, The site has been submerged 
beneath Lake Nasser since the completion of 
the aswan i licit i iwm in 1971, but the sun n ing 
remains consisted of a pair of 12th-Dvr asly 
fortresses (one on the desert plateau and one 
on the valley floor) as well as two cemeteries, 
d’he plateau fortress was surrounded by a 
ditch and inner and outer enclosure walls. 
Covering a total area of some four hectares, it 
was the hugest of eleven fortresses built ir the 
reign of Senusret jlj (1874-1855 uc) between 
the second and third cataracts, protecting the 
royal monopoly on trade from the south, fine 
site included granaries, an armoury (w.iere 
spears, javelins and shields were manufactured 
and stored), an extensive quayside and a mud- 
lined slipway (so that boats could be dragged 
along the bank, thus avoiding the Kabuka 
rapids). These factors suggest that Mirpssa 
was not only a garrison hut also a depot for the 
warehousing of trade goods. 

On tile island ot Dabcnarti, about a kilo¬ 
metre east of Mirgissa, are flic remains of an 
unfinished fortified mud-briek outpost, apoar- 
cnify of similar date. The presence of only our 
pots her ds at ibis smaller she suggests that it 
was never actually occupied; it may perhaps 
have been intended as a temporary outpost to 
which the Mirgissa garrison could be inn in¬ 
ferred iti an emergency. 

S. Ci.AG.Kr, ‘Ancient Egyptian frontier 
fortresses’,^ 73(1916), ]5:1-79. 
j. \\. Rum, ‘.Preliminary report of the University 
oi California expedition to Dabenani, 1963*, 

Kush 12 (1964), 54-6. 

1.1. Dlisi ia.vi, SeeatsJ ealarartfam ll: iinmarts. 
SJwlfak, y irgissa ( Bose n n „ 1967}, 141 -76. 
j. \TRajOTiTiR, Mirgisstt, 3 vols (Paris and Lille, 
1970-6). 


mirror 

As migliL he expected of an implement which 
reflects an image, the mirror hat] both fune 
tional and symbolic uses, Mirrors occur from 
at least as early as the Old Kingdom 
(2686-2181 lit;). They consist of a flat disc, 
usually of polished bronze or copper, attached 
to a handle. From the Middle Kingdom 
(2055 1650 1st:) onwards they Lake the form n 
a sun-disc, and the handle is frequently repre- 
semed as a papyrl.s stalk, or as the goddess 
tr.vimiG, to whom two mirrors might be 
offered as they were to the goddess \li. i 
Handles could also take the form of female fig¬ 
ures, probably carrying erotic overtones and 
serv in g as an extension of the Hathor theme ' 
greater diversity of types of handle is know n 
from the New Kingdom (1550-1069 lit:), pe 
haps because metal was commonly used for 
the handles of this lime, while wood and nor- 
were more common in earlier periods 
Occasional representations show mirrors in 
use, such as a lady applying kohl in the Tiirin 
Erotic Papyrus (sec EROTICA). 

II. ScHAKKiq ‘Die Ausdeuttmg dci Spiegel plane 
als Sonnenscheihck Z .IS 68 (1932), I-7. 

C lit r ard-DIlHkiks, A propus des mi roars 
egyptiens a maneheeu forme de statuette 

feminine*, Revue Jes. Irehealagiqtyts tV tisstwieu: 
d'Art de Loire a in 5 (1972), 6—16. 

LT. ScHo-kg, Egyptian mirrors from she earliest 
ihnt'i through the Middle Kingdom (Berlin, 1979! 

Lij.yqi LSI . ‘Mirrors', Egypt's golden ugt\ ed. 

Ik Rrovarski et al. (Boston, 1982), 184—8. 



Bronze mirror with u 
handle in the fonts of a 
papyrus phut 
iuritiaimted by imt 
fittc&ns, New 
kingdom, e. /200 sit:, 
t). 24 m. ft: 132583) 
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Mitanni 

One of Egypt’s mast powerful rivals in west¬ 
ern Asia* the Mitannian slate developed in the 
area of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers some 
time before 150(1 13C, and was overthrown by 
the imti’ITI-S and Assyrians around 1370 JW-. 
having formerly been their equal. 

The capital of Mitanni was WaafiKhukanni, 
which has tentatively been identified with the 
site of Telt cl-Fakhariych in Turkey. The coun¬ 
try was probably known to the Egyptians as 
Nahrin, while the Assyrians referred to it as 
Hanigalbat, and the JIiCtEtes described it as 
bbe land of the Humans’. The names of the 
Mitannian rulers suggest that they were Indo- 
Europeans, although the mass of the poptila- 
t on were Htirrian, a people whose language is 
unrelated to other main groups. This people 
seem to have originated art] Lind live Caspian 
Sea during the third millennium lit;, and grad¬ 
ually moved south into Syria. 

The campaigns t>f nu rviosF, he (1479— 
1425 Etc) took him beyond the vassal cities of 
.Syria (see MT'n.K or megidtxj) and into the 
Mitanni heartland itself In the reign of 
Thutmose i\ (140Q-139U i.ec) there were diplo 
mafic marriages between the two countries, with 
Mitannian princesses entering the Egyptian 
[LittiM. Such alliances probably sought to offset 
the threat from the Hi Lute empire. That friendly 
relations between Egypt and Mitanni followed fs 
witnessed by the sending, on two occasions, of 
the Ninevite gnddess Jshtar (the Mesopotamian 
mme f:>r ASTAtnn) to Egypt, in order to help 
cure Amenhotep ui (090-1352 ih.J of an illness. 
The AMA1NA JJF.TTERS eon rain references to 
Mitanni at this time and during the reign of 
Akhenaten (1352-1336 in:). 

G, CONTtNAU, La avilimfimt dcs Hitines ft ties 
Miiatmimes (Paris, 1954). 

M. LrviiRANJ, ‘I!uni e Mitanni 1 , Orient. iaifanm r 
(l%2f 253-7. 

11. fMitannf Problcine seiner 

Espansbn und pnlitischc Strok turf Revue hiitile 
ri usianiqua Ifi (] 978), 9-1-5. 

M- Roaf, Cultural af fas ofMetvpttimnia (New 
Mirk and Oxford, 1990), 132-40. 

U B. Ri:or op.|] h Egypt, Canaan and Israel in 
Wuw times (Princet™, 1992), 159-74. 

Mnevis (Mcr-wer) 

Saered bull regarded as the HA (‘power’ or 
physical manifestation) of the sun god at 
•JtijopOLiiS, Whereas many saered birds and 
animals, such as ibises, eats and baboons, were 
slaughtered and mummified in large numbers 
‘■is votive offerings, there was only one aims, 
l[ LLE]rs or Mnevis bull at any one time. When 
[ he saered bull died it was usually buried with 
£rcai ceremony and a new bull with similar 


markings was appointed in its plaee. AVhtlc the 
Apis was usually a black bull selected because 
of the diamond-shaped patch of white hair on 
its forehead, cite Mnevis bull was required to 
be totally black and was usually represented 
with a sun-disc and urueus (see wadjyt) 
between its horns. 

The historian h.utakui claimed that the 
Mnevis bull was second only to the Apis in 
rank, and that, like tile Apis, he gave OfUO.KS 
to his worshippers, just as the mothers of the 
Apis and Rite his bulls were given separate 
cults, so also the mother of the Mnevis bull 
was revered in the guise of the cow-goddess 
Hesat, Ramesside burials of Mnevis bulls are 
known from Arab el-Tawil, to the northeast of 
the destroyed temple of Heliopolis. Eventually 
the cult of the Mnevis bull became subsumed 
into that of the creator-god Ra- vtl vi. 

Because of his close connections with the 
sun-god, the Mnevis was one of the lew divine 
beings recognized by Akhenaten (1352 1336 
nt ), who stated on one of the £ boundary stelae' 
at n -am arjna: ‘Let a cemetery for the Mnevis 
bull be made in the eastern mountain of 
Akhetaten that he may be buried in it 1 . 
However the location of this burial, possibly 
close to Akhenaten’s tomb, is unknown. 

W. J, Mur nan i*: and C. C van Sf<.uv m, The 
iwumiary stelae of. Ikhemteu (London, 1993), 43, 
169. 

I,, k vkosy, 'Mnevis 1 , Lexiktnt tier Agyptvfogie a , 
til. W I Idck, E. Otto and W, Westendorf 
{Wiesbaden, I9S2), 165-7, 

SVtoalla, eL 

Rock-cut cemetery of the First Inter med talc 
Period (2181 2055 lw.), located on the east 
bank of the Nile, about 24 km south ofl.uxor. 
The only two decorated tombs belong to the 
provincial governors Ynkhtifi and 
Sohekhotep; the biographical texts on the 
walls of An thrifts tomb provide important 
historical information concerning the c<?nipli¬ 
cated political events in the immediate afret¬ 
inal h of the end of the Old Kingdom (see 

KAMfMv). 

J- Vavdtkr, Mtfalia, la tutniw ti\ Snliitif et fa 
f tmhe tic Scfakhotep (C 3iiro, 195b). 

J). Smxei., The date of A nk brill of Merit! la \ 

CM 78(1984), 87-94. 

modi US 

Term for a tall cylindrical container, which is 
usually employed to refer to a Roman measure 
of capacity. However, in Classical art and 
Egyptology the term is used also to describe a 
cylindrical headdress (of variable height), 
commonly worn by such deities as the hip 
piipotam us-godd ess taw \-:rv i ■. 


MontU (Month, Month u) 

Falcon-headed god of war, usually represented 
with a headdress consisting of a sun-disc anti 
two plumes. His cult is first attested at various 
sites in the Theban region, and major temples, 
dating from the .Middle Kingdom (2653-165(1 
nc) its the Roman period, were constructed at 
ARMAN'T, KVKNAN, M E-l JAMLH and TOD, HlS tWO 

consorts were the goddesses Tjenenyet and 
Rah taw y, both also associated with the Theban 
district. The saered mans {hekh) bulls, buried 
in the so-called Rudieum at Armani, were 
regarded as physical manifestations of Montu, 
just as the Aprs hulls were associated with mu 
(see HKRAPKi m) and the vlm-vi.s huts linked 
with Ka at llKUOmi.ES. 

Montu played an important role in the I lih 



I rml grtwinj&ur-sufad monument of unknown 
purpose from the tan (tic aunffhw at KarnstL The 
monument is carved with six high-reiiejjigiwes t 
comprising tmt> <tf Ahmttt-Ra {one of 'which is shown 
on the far faff jit the iflnstralfanf tiro uf Thnlunm 
Rl, tmiifm of the gmhfass Maihor, ISlk Dynasty, 
reign of Thutmose tn, c.MSO tut, it. 1.78 tn. ft: r 12) 

Dynasty (2125—1985 nt;), when four of the 
kings held the ‘birth name’ MEbTjUMOTEp 
(‘Montu is content 1 ). But the emergence of the 
12th Dynasty (1985—1795 m,), including a 
number of rulers named uicnivVIHAT (\Amun 
is in the forefront’), dearly indicated that 
Montu was being overshadowed by another 
Theban deity, amlv Nevertheless Montu 
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retained a considerable degree of importance 
as a personification of the more aggressive 
aspects of the Ling whip, particularly in the 
conquest of neighbouring lands during the 
New Kingdom, and, like Anton, he eventually 
became fused with the sun-god as Montu-Ra, 
G. Lfurain, Notes sitr Ic dieu Mem urn’, BIFAO 
12 (M2), 75-124- 

F. Bisson »k \.\ RotjUE, "Notessurie dieu 
MontouN BIFAO 40 (1941.), ] -49. 

£. K. Wkknkr, The gad Maustr from ike earliest 
at testatum to slit: end of ike Old Kingdom (Ann 
Arbor, 1986) 

—, 'Montu and the “flilc-on si lips 5 ' of the 
Eighteenth Dj«\J4JEC£23(1986>, 107-23. 

mourning set ; i lnfrary hei .ij:i s 

mummification 

The preservation of the body was an essential 
part of ancient Egyptian funerary practice, 
since it was to the body that the ka would 
return in order to find sustenance. If the both 
bad decayed or was unrecognizable the ha 
would go hungry; and the afterlife be jeopar¬ 
dized. Mummification was therefore dedicated 
to the prevention of decay. 

It has often been stated that the practice 
grew from observing that the hot, dry sand 
preserved those bodies buried in it; and that, 
having seen the effect on Predynastic corpses, 
the Egyptians sought to improve upon nature. 
This seems an inadequate and flawed explana¬ 
tion, and it is probably best to assume that the 
practice evolved simply to preserve the image 
of the body, and as techniques became more 
sophisticated so more of the actual body was 
retained. Some support for this is found in the 
fact that mummies from the Old Kingdom 
(2636-2181 isc) seem to have had their form 
and features preserved in plaster and paint, 
while the actual body decayed away beneath. 

The Greek historian t ikrodutuH (r.450 isc.) 
provides the best literary account of the mum¬ 
mification process, although the technique 
would have been well past its peak by the time 
lie observed it. He states; 

There are those who are established in this 
profession and who practise the craft. When a 
corpse ts brought to ihetn they show the bearers 
wooden models of mummies, painted in imiimion 
of rhe real thing. The best method of embalming is 
said to be that which was practised on one whose 
name I cannot mention in this context |i.e. osimsf 
The second method they demonstrate is somewhat 
inferior anti costs less. The third is cheapest of alt. 
Having indicated the differences, they ask by 
which method the corpse is to lie prepared. And 
when i he bearers have agreed a price and departed, 
the emUtfrners are left to begin their work. 
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In the best treatment, first ufat! they draw on 
the brains through the nostrils with an iron hook. 
When they have removed what they tan this way 
they (lush out the remainder with drugs. Next they 
make an incision in the Hank with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone [ix. obsidian blade] through which 
they extract all the internal organs. They then 
clean mil the body cavity, rinsing it with palm wine 
and pounded spices, all except frankincense, and 
stitch it up again. And when they have done this 
I hey cover the corpse with natron for seventy days, 
hut for no longer, and so mummify it. After the 
seventy days are up they wash the corpse and wrap 
it from head lo me in bandages of the finest Linen 
anointed with gum, which (he Egyptians use for 
the most part instead of glue. Finally they hand 
over the body to the relatives who place it in a 
w ooden coffin in the shape of a man before 
shutting it up in a burial chamber, propped upright 
against a wall. This is the most costly method of 
preparing the dead. 

Those for whom the second and less expensive 
way has been chosen are treated as Follows: the 
embalmed lilI their syringes with cedar oil which 
they inject into the abdomen, neither cutting the 
llesh nor extracting rhe internal organs hut 
introducing rhe oil through the anus which is then 
stopped up Then the> mummify rhe body for the 
prescribed number of days, at i he end of which 
they sdlow the oil which had been injected lo 
escape. So great is its strength that it brings away 
all the internal organs in liquid form. Moreover the 
natron ears away the flesh, reducing the bydy to 
skin and bone. After they have done this the 
embalm ers give hack ihe IhjlIv without tun her ado. 
The third method of embalming, which is 
practised on tire bodies of the poor. Is i his: the 
embalm era wash out rhe abdomen with a purge, 
mumniilV rhe corpse for seventy days then give -t 
back to he taken away, 

Embalmcrs evidently took some pride in 
their work, anti were more highly organized 
than 1 lerodotus implies. The overseers lie Id 
priestly titles, stemming from the distant past 
when only royalty and the highest nobi.ity 
were embalmed. It should be remembered that 
for must of Egyptian history the poorest peo¬ 
ple must have been interred in simple graves 
in the sand and relied on natural preservation. 
In charge of mummification was the ‘overseer 
of the mysteries' {hery seskto) who took the 
part of the jackal-god win is. His assistant 


Coffin and wrapped mitmmijied body of 
Iretkorern. The mummy is furnished mill a gill 
mask and covered in a head netting decorated milk 
it figure of the sky-goddess Nut aver the breast, 
2(nk Dynasty* £.600 m; (?) t front Akhmim, 
it , 1.65 m, {ti-t20J45 }. 
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was the L seal-bearer of the god' {hitemw net- 
jet% a title formerly borne by priests c>F Osiris. 
11 was the lector priest' (hery h?h) who read 
tile magical spells, Ibgether these men over¬ 
saw the ‘handagers' {ipetyjp} who undertook 
most of the actual evisceration and bandaging. 

As these titles indicate, mummification was 
not only a technical process but also a ritual¬ 
ized one, the whole act seeking to repeat the 
stages in the making of the original mummy, 
that of Osiris. We know from two papyri of the 
first century ai> describing l the ritual of 
embalming’ (copied from earlier sources') that 
very specific rituals accompanied every stage 
of the work. 

Shortly after death a body w ould be taken to 
a tent known as the ibtp or "Place of 
Purification' where it would be washed in 
Mi ron solution, before being taken in anoth 
er area enclosing a further teni and known as 
(he ‘House of Beauty’ (per ticfer), where the 
actual mum indication took place. In :he first 
method described by Herodotus the body 
would be eviscerated, except for the heart and 
kidneys. This was achieved by making an inci¬ 
sion in the left Hank, which would Eater be cov¬ 
ered by an embalming plate. Prior to the New 
Kingdom (1550—1069 rsc), however, eviscera¬ 
tion was not always practised, and the brain 
was usually discarded. 

When the viscera were removed, they were 
dried, rinsed, bandaged and placed in MNOPIC.: 
j uis or parcels, which were placed with the 
body or, in the Third Intermediate Period 
(1069-747 itt:), returned to the body cavity, 
decorated on the exterior with I he images of 
the four sons ok i touts. Wax figures of the lat¬ 
ter were also frequently included in the viscer¬ 
al packages. Natron would then lie piled over 
the corpse to desiccate it, Until quite recently 
scholars believed that the body was placed in a 
liquid natron solution, but experimental work 
has shown that dry natron is more elective. 
Prom the discovery of a wooden embalming 
table ai Thebes, and from the travertine 
embalming tables of the apis bulls at 
Memphis, it is clear that the natron was 
mounded over the body. Packets of natron, 
might also Ik? inserted into the body cavity 
during this period, to assist in the dehydration 
process. During this Eime up to 75 per cent of 
the body weight would be lost. 

After some forty days the temporary stuff¬ 
ing would be removed (although it contained 
part of flic deceased and was therefore retained 
for (he burial), and the body cavity was packed 
with bags of clean natron, resin-soaked 
bandages and various aromatics in such a way 
as to give the body a more natural shape. In line 
21st Dynasty (1069-945 nc), subcutaneous 
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packing was sometimes used to model the 
musculature of arms and legs anti fill out the 
face. This was attempted,, somewhat over- 
cnthusiastically, on the mummy of the 21st- 
Dy misty priestess Hcnuitawv (wife of the chief 
priest of A mu it. Pinudfem l), whose cheeks 
cracked as the skin shrank and dried, The 
brain cavity was also filled with resin or linen, 
the openings to the skull were packed, and arti¬ 
ficial eyes were often added. 

The whole body was Lhen coated in resin, 
thus adding to the already darkened colour of 
the skin. The Arabs mistook this blackening 
for the effects of bitumen, and it is from then 
word for this - mnmtttiyit that the word 
‘mummy 1 derives. In fact bitumen is rare!) 
found on mummies, although many have the 
appearance of being coated with it. Cosmetics 
were sometimes added, in order to give the 
body its final lilc-like appearance, and the 
whole was then bandaged, iMU.iis being 
w rapped among the layers in the appropriate 
places dictated by their function. The type, 
material, and placing of such amulets is 
described in the HOOK nlTHK ukad. The ban¬ 
daging took some fifteen days, and used many 
metres of linen, much of it from old clothing. 
In the cheaper methods evisceration was 
undertaken through the anus, much as 
Herodotus states, and the body desiccated. 
The entire process - from death tu burial - 
usually took seventy days, a period of time 
probably connected with the phases of the dog 
star Sirius (sec -SOTinc c.iuj.J. In the Old 
Kingdom, the deceased was believed to return 
as a star, and the period of mummification 
coincided with the time during which die star 
was invisible At the end of the process the 
deceased was renewed, and one of the 
embalming, spells concludes with the assur 
unco: ‘You will live again, you will five for ever. 
Behold, you are young again for ever.” 

Less is known about the mummification of 
animals, although research into the mummifi¬ 
cation nf cat# and ibises has recently been 
undertaken. A demotic papyrus In \ ienna 
records the procedures thaj accompanied 
mummification of the Apis bull. Sec also 
OPlvMNU (It’ 1 Tl IF. MOUTH CFKEMOM . 

G. E, Smith, . i enotrihiitiun to the study of 
mimitnijkntion in ancient Egypt with special 
tejmc* in If>t f measures adapted during fin' 21 m 
D ynast y for mathhng if it farm ftf she hod)' ((-a in. i, 
1506). 

A. and E. Conest-Ris, Mummies, disease and 
it/mi? it fit hunts (Cambridge, 1980). 

J. II irris and F,. F Wkylt, . tsi X-ray atlas of the 
soya! mummies (Chicago, 19HH). 

13. Adams,. Egyptian mummies (Aylesbury, 1584), 
C. Andrews, Egyptian mi/tnmies (London, 1584). 


A. F Shore, ‘Human and divine 
mummification*, Studies in phttramie religion wJ 
warty pdjpfentcd to J. Gwyii Griffith, cd. A, B. 

Lloyd (London, 1992),226-S. 

L, Tizt tv, 1 Crcating a god: the muctmificatiim 
ritual’, RACE 4 (1993), 55-81. 

F Di, ii am ) and R. Lkhtc\bfj« 5, . Hi mmfcs: a 
journey into eternity (London, 1554), 

R. I 5 urriUiKit:, faces nf pharaohs; n>ynf mtminie: 
aiid coffins fram aneknt Thebes (London, 1554). 

mummy label (Greek tablet) 

During the Greco-Roman period, when 
corpses were regularly being transported from 
ilie borne to the cemetery (and sometimes, if 
rbe death occurred away from home, back to 
their village), they were usually identified by 
tags made of wood, and occasionally stone. 
Mummy labels were inscribed with short ink 
tevts in Greek or demotic (or occasionally in 
both languages), giving such vital information 
as the name, age, home-town and destination 
of the deceased, although some bear more 
elaborate inscriptions ranging from the oust of 
transport to short funerary prayers. In the case 
of poorer individuals, ii appears that the labels 
might even have served as cheap yjtlai: or 
tombstones in the graves themselves. 

W. Spi I'XjKI rtiiiRG, kgypsiscfte mJgricckisehe 
Eigen uni ne a aitj Mwnmienftikettert der riinmehe* 
Kaiterttit (1 -eiprig, ] 501). 
ft: Si ituton, ‘Muinnvy ugs from the Ashmolein 
\ 1 useum.. Ovft >rd ', CdE 45(197(I), .134-52. 

F 31 vi■ i v. and B. 1 Jr n \\\\, l Cntaft)guc des 
etiquettes dc mom its du Musec du Louvre’, 
CR/PF.L 2 (1974), 155-264. 

J. Qlaegebeur/.M ummy labels: an orientation’,, 
"fextes green, denial iques ci hilingucs {T L, Hut. /7), 
ed, E. Boswinkel and R W. Pestman (Leiden. 
1578), 232-59. 

Muqdam, Tell el- (anc. Taremu; Leontopolis) 
Large settlement site in the central Delta, 
which was probably the power-base of the 
23rd Dynasty (S1K-715 UC) -The eastern sec¬ 
tor of the site of the ancient town oflareinu is 
still dominated by the remains of the temple of 
the local I.ION-god Ylihns. 'The large-scale 
removal and re-use of relief' blocks from ihc 
temple has made tile building difficult to date 
precisely, although surviving stelae and sta:li¬ 
ar \ indicate that there was already n temple at 
Tar emu in the 1 Hth Dy nasty (155 0-1295 nt ) 
The site is usually assumed to have incorpo 
rated the royal cemetery of the 23rd Dynasty, 
although it has recently been argued that the 
capital at this time may actually‘ have been in 
k he menu (nF.RMUPOUK \LUi.w). Only the 
tomb of Queen Kama(ma), mother of 
okorkok iii (777-749 tc), has so far been locat¬ 


ed at Leontopolis (to the west of the main 
ruins). During the Ptolemaic period Taremu 
became known as Lcontopolis (lion city') and 
was capital of the eleventh Lower Egyptian 
nome (province). 

E. \ w ii.jj-:. Ahum ei Mediaefr (Henteteopa/is 
. I lagan) (I ,ond<>n, I854), 27-51. 

K. A. Kitchen, The Thud Intermediate Tenth! 
Egypt (1100 650 oc), Inded. [Warminster, 

1986), 128-30, 

P. A, Sffm.it and A. j. Sfknciik, 'Notes on late 
Libyan Egypt',,;/;'.! 72(1086). 158-201. 

C. A. Rf.nvmL. vr and R. Friiujman, The 1995 
field season of the Berkeley Tell el-Mtaqdam 
project; preliminary report', A. IRCE 164 
(winter 1594), 1-10- 

mijsic, musical instruments 

A great deal of Egyptian religious and secular 
celebration was marked by the performance of 
both music and dincj:. T’he depiction of mu si 
duns on such late Hredynastic artefacts as cer¬ 
emonial palettes and stone vessels, indicaiv. 
the importance accorded to music even ill pre¬ 
historic times. A wide variety of instruments 
were played, ranging from pairs of simple 
ivory clappers (probably already depicted m 
Prcdynastic pottery vessels of the mid foum 
millennium uc) to the harps and lutes rli.it 
were frequently played jl banquets during ibe 
New Kingdom (1550-1069 isi.). 

The importance of music in ancient Egypt is 
attested by the large number of instruments in 
museum collections. .Ancient Egyptian mush i! 
instruments consisted of lour basic types: k • 
phones, mcmbranopliones, aerophones ai .i 
cordophones. The idiuphones, including cl 
pets, sistra, cymbals and bells, were partial hi ■ 
ly associated with religious worship. The mcm- 
brahophones included the tambourine, usually 
played by girls at banquets or in outdoor 
ceremonies, and also the drum, a military 
instrument that was sometimes used in teli 
gious processions. The earliest Egyptian aero¬ 
phone was ihc llute, hut there were also douh : 
‘clarinets’, double 'oboes’ and trumpets it 
bugles (mostly connected with the army). The 
chordophnnes consisted of three types: the 
harp (an indigenous Egyptian instrument j ai i 
the lute and lyre (both Asiatic imports;. 
Perhaps the best indication of the ancient 
Egyptians' sheer enjoyment of music is to he 
found in a ‘satirical' papyrus (Museo Egi/m. 
Turin) depicting an ass with a large archv J 
harp, a lion with a lyre, a crocodile with a Inl¬ 
and a monkey with a double ‘oboe’, 

11.1 Ik .kvmnv -fSsieetat de musiqite dans i'Eyypi- 
iiiieienrie (Paris, 1950). 

II. D. AxEiiiRSt a. Musical matrfM&tts (London, 
1576). 
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mut 



depicted as a woman wearing a lon^ brightly 
coloured (sometimes Feather-patterned) dress 
and a vulture headdress surmounted by the 

I white crown' or 'double crown" (see crowns). 

She usually also held a long papyrls sceptre 
symbol]/ing L pper Egypt. Like i s. i a and 
nvmoR she essentially played the role oF 
diis i eic mother to the reigning king; therefore 
many amulets representing Mut show her as a 
seated woman suckling a child, often only cl is— 
tingukhabk as Mut rather than Isis because of 
the presence of a crown or an inscription nam¬ 
ing tile figure. The royal women holding the 
title of god's wijt: of- aui.n were all portrayed 
with ieo nog rap hie features linking them with 
Mut. She also, however, had a more aggressive 
aspect as a feline goddess closely linked with 
se;ki imi:t, and many of the statues in her tem¬ 
ple at k ut\ tk represent her in this lioness- 
headed Form. Sekhmet, Mut and were 

all daughters <>r the sim-god, or 1 j-:yms of ra\ 
sent to terrorize the peoples of the carth- 

IT. i f. Yfii .1 a:, ‘Towards a minimal dufinilion of 
thc goddess Mut'. JEOL ft/2t> {1 9?9-SO), a 9. 

II hi. Mi l JJvN u-rfl, l Jsi ct Maui des niammisi’. 
Stadia \aster rt, ed. j. Quaegebeur (Leuven, 1982). 

11. 11 Via j )f., ’The cat as sacred animal of rhe 
goddess Mut 1 , Studies in Egyptian religion 

dedit a fedm Projcssar fun Zandee, ed. VI. 1 lecrma 
van Voss ct al. (Leiden, 1982), 127-37. 

,'Mut, the eye of Re\ Ikten mu-hen IWSm, 
ed. S. Schoske (Hamburg, 1989), 395-403. 


Detail of a fragment tif tmU-pamthigJrmn a 
Theban fmub-ettapel, sharping female mmieiam 
staging tttid playing vttrimis instruments (lutes, n 
double obtut am! tt lamktiirwe). IHih Dynasty , 
cddUfJ la:, paittfidpiaster fum Thebes, it. hi eut. 

(■ 2*37981 ) 

C Zii’fjr.kR,, Les instruments de musitju c eg ) 1 p{tens 
an Mtts&du Louvre (Fiaris, 1979), 

L VI inmio it:,. \lmu- and ntusieians in ttmtent 
Egypt (London, 1991), 

Mut 

Vulture-goddess who usurped the role of 
Amaunet in the Theban triad as consort of" 
■Viiu\ and mother of kjions. She was usually 



Ehttiilftj a sandstana stele recording repairedjhad 
demage, showing the Roman Emperor Tiberius 
(fit ring a figure nf the goddess Muat to the deities 
and k/misu. Raman period. u> H-37. 

11 ■ i>().3 cm. (r. t393} 


Mycerimus see ,m f:\kaura 

mythology 

The activities of the gods of the Pharaonic 
period, as well as their interactkns with 
humans, 43re largely encapsulated in divine 
‘attributes* (such as epithets and icxmngraphic 
features’) or such genres as HYMNS, spells and 
rites, rather than being expressed in conven¬ 
tional narrative forms. On the basis of these 
scattered fragments of information, however, 
it has proved possible to reconstruct versions 
of a variety of‘myths* of the Pharaonic period, 
associated with such tissues as creation, king- 
si JEF and life alter death (see F’CNKRARt JiKi.tid'S 
and osiris). There are, however, also a number 
of surviving literary tests that more ctetfeh 
approximate to the Classical concept ;>f a nar¬ 
rative style myth, such as the Title vf l Jar us 
and Seth and the 7 ale tf Isis and the Seven 
Scorpions In addition, the reliefs and inscrip¬ 
tions in the ambulatory of the Ptolemaic tem¬ 
ple of IKHiUS at EfiFt) (as well as the Middle 
kingdom ‘Ramesseuni Dramatic Papyrus*) 
have been interpreted by many scholars as the 
texts of a mythological ‘drama 5 , consisting of 
tile enactment of the triumph of the god 
Horus over his rival scm. 

See also a.mun; hook of ten: dead; coiton 
TEXTS; FUNERARY TF.8TN; I'YKAMEIJ TEXTS and 
RELIGION, 

11, Frankfort, Kingship and the gads,- a study if 
\ ear Eastern religion as the integration of sane ty 
a ml nature (Qi icagn, 1948). 

H. W. F airman. The triumph tf Hants (Ijmdon, 
1974). 

H. At.tf:xm ut .lrr, ‘ Dramatischer 
Ramcsseiiinspapyrus', Lexikmt der elgyptalogie i, 
ed. W. } lelck, E. Otto ami VV. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1975), 1132-40. 
j. Ahsmann, ‘DieVerborgcnheil des My nos in 
A gyp ten f CV If 25 (1977), 7—44. 

E. Bm n’nrr-Tr vt t, ‘Mvthnsk Lexihmmr 
. i&yf'itdogie i\, ctl. W-1 lelck, E. Otto and 
VV. Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1982), 277—Sf), 
j. 11 Ai,[.t:\, Genesis in Egypt - the phiftmphy ■ f 
Mtamt Egyptian creation ue founts (New Raven. 
1938). 

Ci. II \R'J, Egyptian myths (London, 1990), 
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NAG EL-DEJR 


NAOPHOROVS 


N 

Nag eLDeir (Nap-el-Dcr) 

Cemetery in northern Upper Egypt situated 
on the east bank of the Nile south of akfimim 
and spanning the Predynastic period to the 
Middle Kingdom (^.4000—1650 lie). Its exca¬ 
vation was begun in 19111 by the American 
scholar George RiilSfcfER, whose team recorded 
the excavation in meticulous detail and exca¬ 
vated the cemetery as a whole, rather than 
concentrating only on individual, potential ly¬ 
nch tombs, as had been the case with the work 
of many late nineteenth-century excavators. As 
a result, it has proved possible to gain some 
idea of the development of the cemetery and 
to examine the burial practices closely Reisner 
made a full publication of each Predynastie 
tomb, rather than simply publishing those that 
he considered to be significant. With this com¬ 
prehensive style of publication, be surpassed 
his predecessors {and indeed many later exca¬ 
vators of Egyptian sites). His careful excava¬ 
tions revealed such details as the clothing and 
position of the bodies, which would have 
otherwise been lost information. Among the 
finds from the Dynastic period is a 6 th- 
Dv nasty uvrrKR to tiT t’ df.au from the tomb of 
Mcru (s3737). 

The work conducted by Reisner and Albert 
Lythgoc at the n 7000 Predynastic cemetery 
was sufficiently detailed to allow recent re- 
analysis of the remains. Their excavation 
records included unusually detailed descrip¬ 
tions of the skeletons themselves, provided by 
the anatomist Grafton Elliot Smith, thus sup¬ 
plying modem biological anthropologists with 
a good database for further research. 

G. A. RrasNtot and A. Mack, The Early Dynasiie 
cemeteries oj' ,\ aga-ed-Der ( Boston, 1908-9). 

Ci. A. Ri-.is.m u, . I fmivim'tai cemetery of the 
pyramid age: Nagii^ed-Der {Oxford, 1932). 

\ Lythgoi;, The Predynastk cemetery \7000 t 
Xiaga-ed-Der, Pari iv, ed, D. Dunham (Berkeley, 
1965), 

R X. Pot j/ukSK], Their bones shall ml perish; an 
ejrmnmatinn of Predynustie human skeletal remains 
from Nagti-ed-Dir hi Egypt (New Malden, 1990). 
—,‘Thc correlation of skeletal remains and 
burial goods: an example from Naga-ed-Der 
\7000 1 , Biological anthropology ami the study of 
ancient Egypt, ed, W.V, Davies and R. Walker 
(London, 1993), 119—29. 

Nakht 

Scribe and astronomer of a.yil.n who probably 


lived during the reign of Thutmose l\ 
(1400-1390 in:). He is best known for his well- 
preserved tomb (tt 52) in the Theban ceme¬ 
tery of Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna, which is deco¬ 
rated with many paintings depicting scenes 
from daily life, including agricultural activi¬ 
ties* as well as the entertainment of guests at a 
banquet. The name of the god A mum was 
excised from this tomb during the time of 
Akhe oaten (1352 1336 nc) as part of the Ai i-N 
‘heresy 1 . 

X m. G- Davies, The lamb of Nakht til Thehci 
(New York, 1917). 

B. Porter and R. L. D. Mass, Toptigrupkiaii 
bibliography 1/1 (Oxford, I960), 99-1(12. 

names 

Egyptians set great store by the naming of 
people and objects, and the name was regard¬ 
ed as an essential element of every human 
individual, just as necessary for survival as 
the ka, is a or AkiL Fashions in personal names 
often follow those of the rulers of the time, 
and often incorporate the name of a deity 
chosen cither because they were pre-eminent 



Lunestoxe hietme-siotte' of Halshcjtsut from the 
vicinity ot her (alley 7ctuple at Deir et HethrL 
Such stones hi t especially common af the Icutpic 
Sind seem it> have served a votive purpose. The 
other side ofthis example hears an ink insert pi tun 
mentioning Senenmttt ttrtei (he date 'second month 
of the summer season, day 9'. Thebe s, it. 28 cm. 

(f.i528H2) 


at that period or locally import ami in the 
place where the individual was born. The 
name of an individual is therefore often a clue 
as to date or geographical origins. Although 
some names are simply nouns or adjectives, 
such as Ncfcret V beautiful woman 1 ), others 
take the form of statements such as Rahotep 


(‘Ra is satisfied 1 ) or Khasekhemwy (‘the two 
powers appear'). 

The importance of words and names, not 
merely as abstract symbols hut as physical 
manifestations of the named phcnomen.i 
themselves, is re-emphasized by the so-calv, 
Memphite Theology, inscribed on the 
SlfABAQp Stone, in which the god ptafi creates 
everything in the universe by pronouncing 
each of the names (see t:RF..vi jon). In the same 
way, tile Egyptian reference works known as 
ONO.WASTiCA simply consisted of lists of name.', 
for such things as people, professions and 
places, without any description or definition, 
since it was presumably fell that the name <■; 
word was in itself a perfect expression of i i, : 
phenomenon concerned. 

Like the SHADOW, the name was regarded 
as a living part of each human being, which 
had to he assigned immediately at birth, 
otherwise it was felt that the individual would 
not properly come into existence. In the case 
of KINO .usrs inscribed on Lite walls of 
temples and tombs, the cult of the royd 
ancestors was celebrated by writing out the 
CARTOUCHES of past rulers, and in a sense ii 
was the list of names on which the cubic rr 
uals focused rather than the individual rules s 
themselves. 

The symbolic importance of the name also 
meant that the removal of personal or royal 
names from monuments or statuary was 
considered to be equivalent to the desmictiun 
of the very memory and existence of the per¬ 
son to whom the name referred. Conversely, 
the addition o! a new name to a relief or statue 
(an act usually described by Egyptologists as 
the ‘usurping 1 of a work) was considered u* 
imbue it with the essence and personality of 
the new owner, regardless of its actual physical 
appearance. 

See also RibYAL Tm.-i.ARV. 

P, I . vein , ‘Suppressions desnoms divins dans Ics 
testes de la chambre funeraire 1 ,. IS. -1E 26 (19261. 
69-81. 

H. Rank i:. Die dgyplisehe Persanenrntjnen, 3 veils 
(Ham hu rg, ] 932-77). 

G. Posenf ft, ‘Sur rattributkin d’un ncjin a un 
cn(ant\ RdEll (1970), 294-5. 

S. Quirkf, IVho were the pharaohs? (London, 
1990), 9-19. 

E. I Iohnltxo, hie u into image., trans. E. Bretkcl 
(New York, 1992), 177-8. 

naophorous see naos 

IWQS 

Ancient Greek term for the innermost part 
of a temple or shrine, which is used by 
Egyptologists to refer to a type ol shrine cun- 
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NAPATA 


NAQADA 


lining the cult-image or sacred Hark of a deity 
; a -pt in the sanctuary. Generally taking the form 
fJ f a rectangular chest or box hewn from a s;in 
lT | c block of wood or stone, the mm could also 
l je used as a container for a funerary statue or a 
mummified animal, Egyptian Taophorous' 
statues portrayed the subject holding a shrine, 
sometimes containing a divine image, 

G l Roio jfr, Sans, 1 vols (Leipzig, 1914). 



Standing rtmphorms 
Aiaus -bearing) statue 
i if a mart in 
traditional Egyptian 
posture: the naos 
contains tt figure of 
the god A turn spearing 
the double crown. 
Human period, lit 
ternary m, basalt, 

:l 46 cm, (a j 65443J 


Napata 

District of Nt m a on the Don go la reach of the 
Mle, about JO km southwest of the fourth 
cataract, which has given its name to the 
Napatan period. The area was settled in ihe 
mid-fifteenth century in. as a southern out¬ 
post of the Egyptian empire. When the 
empire declined, however, Napata emerged ns 
ihe political centre of the kingdom of Kush 
It. 1(1110-5110 nr:), which had previously been 
dominated by the kkrma culture. The loca¬ 
tion of Napata would have allowed the 
Kusbite kings of the Napa fan period to con¬ 
trol trade along two important desert routes: 
the northern road to the town oT k.-uva and 
the southern to mi-.rok {which gradually 
replaced Napata as political centre from the 
c arly sixth century an. onwards). It is clear, 
however, that Napata was still an area of 


considerable importance throughout the 
Meruit ie period (5UD i.k-ad 3(H)). 

The main site of Napata, located to the 
south of the Nile (which at this point is 11 ow¬ 
ing from east to west), incorporates a ceme¬ 
tery, a possible palace building and a partially 
excavated settlement. To the north of the river 
are the remains of an unusual temple of a ml \ 
at Gebel Hartal ( l purc mountain’) and proba- 
bly also another settlement, although the latter 
has not yet been satisfactorily examined. 

The district of Napata in its wider sense 
includes the royal cemeteries at el-KJMrl and 
m in and an extensive settlement and cemetery 
at Sail am, where F Llewellyn Griffith exeavai- 
cd about fifteen hundred non royal graves. 
Although the Napatan religious and funerary 
remains have been used to construct a detailed 
chronology for the Napatan period, there has 
still been very little excavation of Napatan set¬ 
tlements, therefore little is known of the eco¬ 
nomic and social aspects of Kush in the first 
millennium no. 

F. LI. Grii-iith, 'Oxford excavations in Nubia’, 
Liverpool Jtmafs of Archaeology aitd Anthropology 
9(1922), 67-124. 

D. 13cm jam. The royal cemeteries offtush, 4 vnls 
(Boston, 195Q-7), 

B, G. Haycock, ‘Towards a better understanding 
of the Kingdom of Cush (Napata-Meroe)\ 

Sudan Sates and Records 49 (19&8), I-16, 

D. Dl m t-uy The Burkett temples (Boston, 1970). 
T Kj-.ni jAI.i ., Gt'hel Bur hat epigraphs? surrey 
} <m: preliminary report to the ! isiting Cuntmittee 
oj the Department of Egyptian Art (Boston, 

1986). 

hlaqada [anc. Nubt, Ombas) 

One of the largest Predynastic sites in Egypt, 
located about 26 km north of Luxor on the 
west bank of the Nile. The Predynastic cemc 
tcriqs of Tukh and el-Ballas, about 7 km 
north of the modem village of Naqada, were 


excavated by Flinders Petrie and James 
Quibell ill 1895. Petrie initially misinter¬ 
preted the contents of' over two thousand 
graves a.s the remains of foreigners dating to 
the First Intermediate Period (2181-2055 
Ht.:), whom he described as the ‘New Race'. 
Eventually, primarily as a result of Jacques de 
.Morgan’s identification of Predynastic 
remains at A hypos, Petrie recognized that the 
material he had excavated at Naqada and 
Htu— kfawixa, including pottery, oressurc- 
flaked Hints and ivory combs* was prehis¬ 
toric, forming the basis lor the chronological 
phases Naqada i and II, f.40()0-olG0 lie, now 
more commonly described as the Amratian and 
Gerzcan periods (see PRi-.m wsrrc N-MOii). 
Cemetery i at Naqada is a collection of fifty - 
seven brick-built and richly equipped graves 
which are thought to have belonged to the 
ruling elite of the late Naqada n (Gmcan) 
period. 

The site also includes the remains of a 
Predynastic walled town (the 'South Town’) 
founded at least as early as 3600 EC, The his¬ 
torical name for Naqada was Nubt, meaning 
‘Guldi-townf, suggesting Lh:U the inhabitants 
may well have benefited from their location 
opposite KOFI'OS and the Wadi Hanimamat, 
through which they would have been able to 
exploit the precious minerals of the Eastern 
Desert, The South Town at Naqada continued 
to flourish up to rhe beginning of ihe Early 
Dynastic period, when it appears to have been 
eclipsed by the growing political power ol the 
settlements at hHvrakonpous and Amuas. The 
site also incorporates a town and temple of the 
Dynastic period. 

An Early Dynastic mud-brick mastoka 
tomb with palace-facade walls surrounding its 
superstructure—which closely resembles those 
at .HAQQARA and Abydos was discovered about 

Plan of Na qada 



1 Predynastic settlement 

2 saiEht&wn 

3 Predynastic cemetery 


4 cemetery T an elite Predynastic cemetery 

5 to- 7 Predynastic cemeteries 

6 temple of Seth 


9 Pharaonic period setilenent 

10 step pyramid of Tukh 

11 to 14 Predynastic cemeteries 
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N ARME R 


NAQAUA 



iliuvi.. I pm tsjthe Naqtuia a period (c.JSUO m:J, 
painted mih designs af boats anal ftummi figures. 
This type ttfdewntiitni disappears in pharaonic 
times, n. JUS an. (tu36327) 

three kilometres northwest n-t Naqadu \ ilhige 
by Jacques tie Morgan in 1K97. It ct>muainL‘tl 
fragments of stone vases and ivory labels as 
well as day sealings bearing the names of' the 
Ist-Dynasty ruler \i ia (f.3U)0 esc;), and a 
woman called Nieithhotep [perhaps his wile), 
to whom the tomb may hate belonged. 
Another monument in the vicinity is a small 
stone-built step pyramid near the village of 
Tilth. This is one of at least seven small step 
pyramids of unknown function erected at dif¬ 
ferent sites from Setla down to Aswan, possi¬ 
bly in the reign of the Ard-l}ynasly ruler Hunt 
(26.17-2613 1st). 

W. M. F. h i Rittandj. E. Quwjj., N&qtttte and 
Bn tins (London, 18%), 



J, I.ik Mori r AS, Unchurches snr !es origtnes tie 
i'Egypte, 2 vols (Paris, I 7). 

E, B w.Mti-wm.i., Petries Ntujadii excavatinn:a 
supplement {London, 1970). 

j. J. Casthjak, *Ait analysis of the tombs in die 
Predymstie cemeteries at N'agadT, JSSEA H) 
(1981), 97 106, 

W. Davis, "Cemetery i at Naqadak AID, UK .1' 

(imi 17-28. 

C BtRjfXiAs, ’FouilEex de flstitutn Universilarii. 
Orientale (Naples) is Ziiw aydtih (Naqaikh, 

"S< >ufh Tow rT de Petrie): cam pagne 161ST, -f .(-;,■>> 
{iiineheti 1985 ir, ed. S, Schoske (Hamburg, 

1989), 209-303. 

k. Bard, 'The evolution of social complexity in 
predynastie Egypt: an analysis of the Ntigada 
eemeleries \JM. 11/1 (1989), 221-48. 

Narmerb .1100 m) 

Early Egyptian ruler who is sometimes idcnii- 
lied with \ii-m-:s, the .semi-mythical founder'd 
Mi'MPtns. He is thought it] have been buried in 
Tomb B17—18 in the Umm cl-QTab royal 
cemetery at ahyimis. He is primarily known, 
however, from a mudstone ceremonial pale; ic 
(Egyptian Museum, Cairo) and a limestone 
macehead {Ashrttolenii, Oxford), bo tit of 
which were excavated at tUltRAKtJNKJTJ.s in 
Upper Egypt, The archaeological contexts of 
the two artefacts were poorly documented but 

[SIHjow The Winner Poktte from (he so-called 
'Main Deposit' at Hhrukmtpniis. On mu side 
(kji) A nnner, wearing She ervmn a>j Ip per Egypt, 
smites a foreigner. On the at her side (right) he 
irenrs the crown; ttfLwPzr Egypt- Proittdymtsfif. 
c.3000 tic, mudsUme. it. (A eat. (C uwev:32UP>: 
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WARMER 


NAUKRATIS 


niacchead appears to have been one of a set 
0 f FrotodynasEic votive items (described as the 
11 Main Deposit') buried beneath the floor of 
the temple building of the Old Kingdom 
(2686-2 IS 1 BC), while Lhe palette was discov¬ 
ered a few metres away. Both have been dated 
stylistically to the Protodynasiie period 
0-.31OO-295EJ tic). 

Only fragments of the maeehcad were 
recovered, whereas the palette has survived 
intact and in virtually perfect condition. Both 
faces are carved with reliefs showing an 
Egyptian ruler who is identified as ‘Namier’ 
by two early hieroglyphic characters carved in 
front of him. On one side he is shown as a king 
rearing the white Crown of Upper Egypt 
suiting a foreigner (possibly a LIBYAN) in the 
presence of the hawk-god, while on the 
reverse he is depicted in die red crown of 
Lower Egypt apparently taking part in a pro¬ 
cession with standard-bearers, moving 
towards rows of decapitated prisoners perhaps 
suggesting a victory celebration. 

Until the 19ft[>s, the Narmcr palette was 
widely regarded as a memorial relating to a set 
of specific military successes over Libyans 
and/or northern Egyptians, accomplished hv 
the king of Upper Egypt in the course of uni¬ 
fying Egypt, and there are still some adherents 
lu this view. However* it now seems less likely 
that the decorations on the Namier palette 
and other contemporary votive objects (such 
as the Warmer macehead, Libyan palette and 
SOQtU’iON" mace head) arc documents of specific 
historical events. Nicholas Millet argues thnt 
the depictions arc instead iconographic sum¬ 
maries of the particular year in which the 
object concerned was presented to the temple, 
aid warns against construing the events 
shown on these objects as 'in themselves nec¬ 
essarily important and “historical"'. Whitney 
Davis interprets the images on the 
Pro tody nastic palettes, including that of 
Warmer, as visual metaphors for Lhe process 
by which the king/artist/hunter creeps up on 
his prey and delivers the death-blow; 

,!- L. Qlibell, Hiertikmiptttis i (London, 19*00}, 
p:, xxix. 


V. B. ExiiiRvy Archaic Egypt (Harmondsworth, 

1 X 42-7, 

-M. Sald i and II. Suurouzlav, Official 
wtafopte: the Egyptian Museum* Cairo (Mainz, 
]l ^7), cat. no. 8. 

Wu.i jams, L Namier and the Coptos colossi\ 
JARCE2S (1988), 93-101 
X -Millet, ■ Thu Narmcr macehead and related 

oh jeep.', J.-IRCE 27 (1990), 53 -9. 

^ v -A. FwRSF.ii.vTs Jr, ‘A revised view of the 

Ncrnir palette 1 , J4RCE 2R (1991)* 1-20. 

W - IAavis, Making she Mm (Berkeley, 1992). 


natron 

Naturally occurring compound largely con¬ 
sisting of sodium carbonate and sodium bicar¬ 
bonate. Il was important principally for iis use 
in purification rituals, not least during mummi¬ 
fication, and was subject to a royal monopoly 



Bug (tfnatronfrmti Deir cl-Bahn. Xatrifu w a 
eammtm constituent ofeuchcs ofemhaimers* 
m&miah, itvlf knutpn frum Thebes. 18th Dynasty. 
(fM7807) 

in the Ptolemaic period (332-30 lit). It was 
often used in daih cleansing, serving those 
purposes for which soap or toothpaste would 
now he used. It had a variety of ‘industrial’ 
uses, the most important of which was the 
making ol glass and glazes, although it does 
not seem to have been widely used as ail alkali 
source in glass-making before the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods. 

The best-known source of natron is the 
Wadi Natron in Lower Egypt, although 
deposits are also known at i-i.kabi in Upper 
Egypt, as well as in the Beheira province of 
Lower Egypt. In all of these regions, lhe sub¬ 
stance has accumulated on the shores and 
beds of ancient lakes. The deposits at Wadi 
Natrun and Elkab are mentioned in textual 
sources from the Pharaonic period, and the 
historians Strabo (l'. 54 rst—u> 2|) and Him 
(am 23—79> both mention the presence of 
natron in Egypt. 

A, Lucas, . lueient materials am! industries^ 4rh ed. 
[London, 1962), 263-7. 

A T S.ant.si.son, ‘Tlie use of natron in 
mummification in ancient Egypt', J\ US 12 
[ 1963), 259-67. 

Naukratis (Kom GiXif) 

Site of a Greek settlement oil the canopil: 
branch of the Nile in lhe western Delta. It 
was located only about 16 km from Mis, The 


capital of the 26th-Dynasty rulers, under 
whom Naukratis was reorganized. The mod¬ 
ern name of the site itself is Korn GUeifi 
although the ancient name appears to have 
survived in Lhe name of the nearby village of 
d-Niqrash, 

According to the Greek historian 
Herodotus, the site was given to thy Greeks 
by Ahmose u {570-526 lie)* along with a 
monopoly on seaborne trade to Egypt, 
although it is more likely that Ahmose ii 
simply reorganized an existing settlement of 
foreigners, giving them new trading privi¬ 
leges, It is dear from such finds as Corinthian 
‘transitional 1 pottery that the Greek settle¬ 
ment at the site dates back to c.630 lit.. The 
Levy on trade was directed to the temple of 
NEJTii at Sais 



temple ei the Dioscuri 
temple of Apollo 
temple ol Hera 

town with temple of Aphrodite 
arid so-called scarab factory 
the 'Great Temenos' or 
temple enclosure well 
south mound 


modern settlements: 

7 Tell AJol Meshfa 
3 Tell Gebril Abas 
9 Tell Abas Kassem 
10 KanNfidld 
If KornGreif 


PUm af Naukratis, 

The earliest Greeks at the site seem to 
have been Corinthians, bur it was the 
Milesians and a number of other groups who 
were most influential in Saite times. The 
Hell end on building served ihe communal 
needs of these various Greek communities. 
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There were temples to various deities, includ¬ 
ing Chian Aphrodite and Samian Hera (whose 
name is known Emm votive pottery) as well as 
the Milesian Apollo. 

The site was excavated by Flinders Petrie in 
1884-5, when it was found to be in poor con¬ 
dition. It was also later investigated by 1. LI. 
Griffith and D. G. Hogarth, and, during the 
1980s, by an American team of archaeologists. 
In the southern parr of the town, Petrie dis¬ 
covered a faience workshop which produced 
such typically Egyptian items as ScakA as 
well as various Greek and Egyptianizinf prod¬ 
ucts. Evidence for pottery production has also 
been discovered at the site. 

Silver and bronze coins* comprising the 
only coinage known from Pharaonic Egypt* 
were struck aL Naukratis, and it is likely that 
coins struck elsewhere in the Greek world 
entered Egypt via this important settlement. 
Under the Ptolemies the importance of 
Naukratis declined in favour of Alexandria, 

W M. E ITtrii-. and E. A. GvRiJXtJi, Maukrutis i 
(London* 1886). 

D. G. Hogarth* 'Excavations at NaueraLis’* 
Annual of the Brit ah School at Alhem 5 {189S—9y., 
26-97. 

D. G. I Iogak ill* H - T L in rimer and C. C. 

Edgar, 'Naukratis 190,1 \ Journal oj'Hellemi 
^W?'ff25(l905) T 105-16. 

J L Boa lum a n , The Greets, over sms 
[ I Iarmomlsworth, 1964), 

W. Davis, ‘The Cypriotes at Naukratis’, GM 41 
(!%[))* 7-19. 

W. 14. E. Coluson and A. Leonard jr* Cities 
of ike Delta I; Nuukratii; preliminary re pm on 
the 1977-197# and 1980 seasons (Malibu, 

1981). 

—, ‘The Naukratis project 19H.V, Muse 17 
(1983), 64-71. 

navy set armv; si-.a peoples and ships imi 

SCATS 

Nee ho fee nlkal 

Nectanebo 

Name employed by the Egyptian historian 
MANITHO to refer to two Egyptian rulers of the 
30th Dynasty (380 341 tic;)* who actually held 
two different “birth names 1 : Nakhtnehcf 
(Ncetanebo i) and Nakhtborheb (Nectanebo it). 

Nee tans bo / Kheperknm (380—362 eg) of 
Kebennytos seized ihe throne after the 
deaths of the 29|h-Dynasty rulers Hakor 
(391-380 bc) and Nepherites ir (180 lie:). Sis 
years later the Persian satrap Pharnabazes 
launched an invasion of Egypt, sending a 
licet manned mainly by Greek soldiers from 
noriheru Palestine to the mouth of the 


Mendesian tributary of the Nile. Although 
the Persians were initially very successful, 
they were eventually delayed in their victori¬ 
ous march south as a result of dissension 
between Pharnabazes and the Greek general 
Lphikrates, thus allowing Nectanebo to 
reassemble his armies and expel the Persians 
from the Delta The rest of his reign was rel¬ 
atively peaceful* although the Egyptians 
appear to have been virtually alone in their 
della nee of the Persians. Towards the enc of 
the reign, his son Teos (362-360 eg) even led 
a campaign into Sy ria—Palestine. 

Nectanebo undertook programmes of 
construction and decoration at virtually all 
of the major Egyptian temples, including the 
building of the First Pylon in the temple of 
Amun al karnak. He built the earliest sur¬ 
viving section of the temple of Isis at phis w. 
(although blocks of the reign ofTaharqo have 
been found beneath the Lein pie floor) and 
awarded new endowments and tax exemp¬ 
tions to a number of religious institutions 
During his reign there was also a growth in 
the popularity of the cults of sacked . j ni- 
MAe,s, reflected in new constructions at HER 
mopoi.is maGNA, MKSIDES and Saft el-Hirna, 
It has been suggested that the cultivation of 
the animal cults by the 30th-Dynasty rulers 
was part of a concerted dlort to emphasize 
the native culture of Egypt, thus making a 
stand against increasing foreign influences 
and incursions. In 362 eg Nectanebo was 
succeeded by Teos. 

Nertanebo u Senedjtmibm (366 343 eg) was 
enthroned through the machinations of his 
father Tjahcpimu, who declared him king 
while he was campaigning in Syria-Palestine 
with his uncle Teos. Having the general sup¬ 
port of the armies, Nectanebo U was able to 
depose Teos, who then lied to the court of the 
Persian king. 4’he ensuing reign was to be the 
last period of rule by a native Egyptian king 
until modern times. As well as constructing a 
huge temple to Isis at beiibeit ei-jhAGAR. he 
continued the support of the cults of sacred 
animals by undertaking new works and 
restoration at ikmant* Bubastis (riiu. Basra), 
die Saqqara si-rapeum and the nearby complex 
associated with the Mother of Apis. 

After an unsuccessful invasion in 351 bc 
Artaxerxes in eventually reincorporated Egypt 
into the Persian empire in 34.1 lit, reputedly 
plundering many temples and slaughtering 
,\pis and EUOm.S bulls in the process. 
Nectanebo n appears to have temporarily held 
on to Upper Egypt (and was briefly succeeded 
by an Egyptian or Nubian pharaoh named 
Khabahash). Egypt, however* had effectively 
been absorbed into the Persian empire once 


more, and was to remain a satrapy until the 
arrival of ALEXANDER THE (jRMT. 

J.-J, Cl,ERE, 4 Une statuette du filsaiue du mi 
Nectanebo 1 * EdE (1951), 135-56 
H-Ji;xm, Dm Dekoratieuspfvgramma des 
Sarkopkages Nektuttt fas f! (Geneva, 1986). 

N. Griual, A history of ancient Egypt (Oxford.. 
1992)* 375-81. 

Neffiarud (Xephcrites) see late period 

nefer 

Hieroglyphic sign with many meanings, the 
most common being ‘beautiful’ and ’good 1 * 
although 'happy' can also be meant. These 
positive associations made it a popular clement 



Ttinfuoistd} tu e Jit te n re je we tier)' element in ihe 
Jitrni of a liefer sign, Mem Kingdom t a. 2,3 an. 
(f-i? 139 Q) 

ill personal names, perhaps the best know n ui 
modern times being Mmm (The beautdel 
one is come 1 ), wife of Akhenaten (1352- 
1336 eg). 

The nefer sign is usually said to depict ■ he 
stomach and windpipe of an animal, althoidi 
it is more likely that the heart and windpipe 
were intended. As an t ml Lin it occurs only as 
an element of bracelets or necklaces, rather 
than as an individual piece. It was particular ly 
popular in jewellery of the 18th Dynasty 
(1550-1295 bc), and is well represented 
mining pieces from the tomb of the foreign 
wives of Thutmose m (1479-1425 ec) in the 
Wadi Quhbanet el-QLrud at Thebes (see li - 
ku.kiiy). Occasionally the white crown of 
Upper Egypt was referred to as the l Neo" . 
and depicted in such a way as to emphasize 
this association by making ii resemble the ue-sf 
sign. 

R. II. Wn -KINSON, Reading. Egyptian art 
(London, 1992), 78-9. 
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C At-iw ews, -Amulets <>f ancient E&ypi (London, 
1994), 87-^3. 

Ntfertari {t 1-300—1250 w.:) 

Fr.ntipal wife of KAMESE-S II (1279-1213 isc), 
ofon depicted at his side for at least the first 
twenty years of Ids reign. Her unusual promi¬ 
nence is indicated by the fact that the smaller 
tempk nr abl slmbel was dedicated both to 
her and to the goddess Hath or Nefemri was 
[has probably the only royal wife, apart from 
the I8th-Dynasty (1550-1295 itc:) (^ueen tey, 
to be deified during her Lifetime (sec QUEENS). 
A euneeforM tablet from the kitihe city of 
Boghazkoy appears to lie inscribed with a let¬ 
ter from Nefemri to the Hittite king 
Hiittosilis, although the preservation ofletters 
from Ramoses li to Hattuxilis' wife Pudukhepa 
suggests that Neiertart’s Hittite counterpart 
may have been even more influential in the 
politics oT the time. 

Mefertari’s elaborate rock-tomb was the 
largest and most beautifully decorated tomb in 
the valley or mi. queens (q> fib), its magnifi¬ 
cent wall-paintings began to seriously detenu 
rate in the mid-twentieth century, but they 
have now been largely restored by the Getty 
Conservation Institute. 

C. Deskixhes Nobi.ecolkt and C. K i .ents, Le 
petit temple d'Abou Siminrf 2 vols (Cairo, 1968), 

W. I IiiLCK, ‘Nofnetere', Le.vikon der .igypiohgk 
3Y s ed. W. Hclck, E. Otto and W. Wesrendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1982X518-19, 

M. A. Gwt/.n (ed „) „ l Vail paintings of ike tomb of 
Nefertari (Cairo and Malibu, 1987). 

M. A, Corzd and M.. \ b sj i \ a (ed,), -i ri and 
eternity: fin; Neferlan wall paintings, conservation 
project (Malibu, 1993), 

Netertari, Alimose (1570-1505 bc) set 

ATItAQSE NEPEHTARI 

Nefertem 

God of the primeval LOTUS blossom, who is 
represented by the blue lotus (nympftaea 
cerufea). He was usually depicted as a man 
with a lotus-flower headdress, sometimes 
Yvith the addition of two plumes and two noefc- 
^ acc counterpoises, which are symbols of fer- 
hli'y through their connection with iiathor. 
Sir.ce the sun was believed to have risen from 
a Nefertem was linked with the sun-god, 
and is therefore described tn the pyramid 

^ (Utterance 266) as the ‘lotus blossom 
which is before the nose of ra\ probably an 
allusion to the use of this scented flower b} 
aUcsts at banquets. 

; ^ L Memphis he was regarded as the son of 
^t-KH.viET, the lioness-goddess, and ptah. As a 
r esulr he was sometimes depicted as UON- 


headed and occasionally it was suggested that 
the cat-goddess hastet was his mother, At 
L'LTO in the Delta he was regarded as the son 
of the Lower Egyptian cobra-goddess, wadjyt. 
His epithet khener fairy ("protector of the two 
lands') perhaps suggests a role as guardian of 
the unified state of Egypt. 

S. MfjKi'i vtz and J, Schubert, Da Goit anf dee 
B!nme: an dgyprische JCosnwgmie mtd ikre 
well wait Bildmrkung (Aseona, 1954). 

I i. SlHEogl, DtTSnnnaigffU aufder Bltifc (Basel, 
1977). 

—, "Nefertem\ Lexikon der Agyptolagie n, ed. 

W. lielek, E. Otto anti W. Wesrendurf 
(Wiesbaden, 1982), 378-30, 



IMefertiti ( c . 1380-13413 bc) 

Principal wife of the 18th-Dynasty ruler 
akhenaten (1352-1336 bc) during the 
"A mama period 1 . She may also have been the 
daughter of ay (1327-1323 BC), one of 
AkhenatetPs important officials, who was later 
to succeed TUTWkHAMUN (1336-1327 BC) on 
the throne; this blood link would probably 
have made her AkhenateiTs cousin. She had 
six daughters by Akhenaten, but there is no 
mention of any mate lieir, and the princesses 
are given an unusual degree of prominence in 
the temple and palace reliefs at the new capi¬ 
tal city of el-amarna, often being shown pro¬ 
cessing behind the king and queen ns they 
brought offerings to the aten, or playing on 
the laps of the royal pair in scenes of extraor¬ 
dinary intimacy. 

In Akhenatetds sixth year he built a new 
temple to the Aten which seems to have been 
associated with his SED festival, and the 
reliefs and statuary surrounding its walls are 
surprisingly dominated by figures of Ncfertiti. 
She is regularly portrayed officiating in reli¬ 
gious ceremonies alongside the king, often 



above Cnhums fragment bearing a relief dept linn 
of differ Hit. The extended arm with hand touching 
the unices an her crown is one of the rays oft Itc 
Aren So whom she offers flamers. One of her 
daughters stands behind her with a sistrnrn. 18th 
Dynasty, c J350BC, //. 36,2 an. (Griffith 
i \srrrvTF so, IX93. }.4f ruphooi a:o cOi/tfH- V> 

OF THE GRIFFITH INSTfTl ; TH) 


llit Bronze statuette of Nefertem inlaid with silver 
and gold. Late Period, ft. 37 cm, (ea46488Q) 
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wearing a unique type of crown, Lind on one 
ru. vi"lT iji.dck from an el-Amarna temple, re¬ 
used at iikkVhjpous MAGNA, she is shown in the 
traditional pose of the pharaoh smiling a for¬ 
eigner. Even by the standards of 1-Sth-Dynasty 
royal women, who included among their ranks 
the powerful figures of wihotff i i?t:) 

and 11 \TSt iitslt (147JS—I4h8 HC), she seems to 
have achieved unusual power and influence. It 
is possible that she was able to build on the 
achievements of her predecessor Queen TIA, 
who lived on after the death of vmeniiotef m 
( 090-052 in:) and even appears to have visit¬ 
ed the new court at el-Amarna. 

In the workshop of the sculptor T3TLTMOSi- 
at el-Amama, the German excavator Ludwig 
liorehardt discovered the famous painted 
limestone bust of Neferiili. The circum¬ 
stances of its subsequent export to the Berlin 
museum, however, were a source of some con¬ 
troversy at the time, 

In the twelfth year of AkhenatenN reign, 
Nefertiti receded into comparative obscurity, 
her place apparently being tilled by another 
queen, Iviya, and probably also by one of her 
daughters, MeriEaten. By the fourteenth year, 
she appears to have died, although it has been 
suggested rhat she herself may have assumed 
the role of a coregen l in order to succeed her 
husband on the throne, simply taking the 
name Smenkhkara {whose second name, 
\eferneferuaten, she shared). As with many 
aspects of the Amarna period, there is insuffi¬ 
cient evidence either to prove or to discount 
this theory completely. However, there is a rea¬ 
sonably good case for identifying as 
Smenkhkara the body of a young man buried 
with various items of A mama-period royal 
funerary equipment (some of which were orig¬ 
inally intended lor the queens Tiy and Kiya) 
in the enigmatic tomb k\ 55 in the Valley of the 
Kings. 

Queen Nefertiti was probably buried in the 
royal tomb in a wadi to the east of d-Amarna, 
along with her husband, although no traces of 
royal mummies have survived at tire site, anti 
the wall decoration provides evidence only of 
ihc funeral of princess Meketatcn, 

R, An'TTTTS, Die flihh' rft‘y A '.knight Nqfreleft' 
(Berlin, t%S). 

D. Redforii, .-ik/ientiteti, the lierttk king 
(Princeton, 19S4). 

J. SAMSON, Nefertiti and Cfenpatra: qtteen- 
mounrehs ofanaent Egypt (London, 1985). 

C- Ai.Ukm, .-Ihhemten, king nf Egypt (London, 
19SB1, 219-50. 


Weith 

Creator-goddess of great antiquity whose cult 
centre was at sals in the Delta. Her most 


ancient symbol was a warlike motif consisting 
of a shield and crossed arrows which is attest¬ 
ed as early as the 1st Dynasty (3100—2890 k:), 
in the form of inscribed funerary stelae and 
labels from the Early Dynastic graves at ahy- 
iiOh and an inlaid amulet from a tomb at \ u\ 
r.i,-GKtR. Two of the most important st- 
Dynasty royal women, Ncithhotep (sec naqa 
I>A) and Memeith, had names referring to 
Nciih, and a wooden label from Abydos 
appears to depict a visit made by King MIA 
(rJKX) lit:) to a sanctuary of Neith (orpossibly 
the foundation of her temple). 

She was usually shown wearing the red 
crow n of Lower Egypt, the region with which 
she was most closely associated. By the tima of 
ihe Old Kingdom (2686-2181 hi:), however, 
she had also come to be regarded ns the con¬ 
sort of the god si-TI I and the mother of the 
crocodile-god Soiiee. This association with 
crocodiles may have stemmed from her con¬ 
nections with the Delta region. The maternal 
aspect of her cult led to a link with ihe sky; 
under the epithet "Great Covv\ thus leading m 
potential confusion with the sky goddesses 
ni t and n.vmoR. In Roman times, imse dic¬ 
tions in the temple of Klinum at iasna sought 
to identify Neith as an Upper Egyptian cre¬ 
ator-goddess who had only later settled at Sais. 
In this cosmogonic role* Neith was sometimes 
depicted as a sevless being, equated with ihe 



liritnze statuette nf 

Xt'iftt- Late Per inti, 

the Fa yum, n. 
10Jan. (a. ill Oil) 


lake of NLN, the primordial waters of chaos 
that preceded creation. 

From the Old Kingdom onwards Neith was 
associated with funerary rituals. Utterance 
606 in the PYRAMID TEXTS speaks of her watch- 
ing over the deceased OSIRIS alongside isls, 
MlPI in I Vs and sk.rkit. Each of these four g !- 
desses was depicted on one particular ski >( 
the coetin and took care or one of [he U -ar 
sons Ol' NOKL s (the genii associated with ihe 
l.ANOE h it: jars), Neith being depicted on he 
east side of coffins and serving as protectress 
of Duamutef As the mythical inventor mi' 
weaving, she was also linked with ihe munnm 
bandages. 

She became particularly important during 
the 26th Dynasty (664-525 sc), when Sais was 
capital of Egypt. From the reign of Ahmosc u 
(570-526 fie.) onwards some of her temple i - 
enue derived from the Greek-dominated ir. d- 
ing settlement at nagkr a ns. The Greeks iden- 
tilied her wilh Athena, probably because oI ier 
warlike aspect. 

D, \ I At.i j-.i', Li? mite ite Nett it Snis (Paris, 1 SHTl, 
W. C. I Iaves, Simpler nf Egypt i (New York. 

1953), 32L 

R. n.-S w k.i i Li,' ileesseNeithileSuit[ Cairo, 

1982). 

Nekau (Mceho) 

The 'birth name 1 held by two rulers of the 
26th Dynasty (664-525 in.). 

Nektm t (672-664 im ) was nominallv the 
first of the saite pharaohs. When the Assy su \\ 
king Esarhaddon conquered EgypL in 671 a. 
he appointed TJekau of Sais and Memphis*, 
one of the Delta princes, ns vassal ruler of 
Egypt, It seems likely that \ckau was killed by 
the Ktishite pharaoh tan u la man i in 664 in:, 
leaving the throne of Lower Egypt to his ■. n, 
Psamtek j (664—610 i m ), whom Esarhaddon 
had placed in charge of the city of Athribis 
('iru. vi'Kilt). Few monuments of Neka u i I v 
survived, although a glazed statuette of 11" .is 
is inscribed with his full royal titulary. 

Nekaa /7 fVchenuhru (610—595 lit:.) was i he 
third Sake pharaoh and successor to ra.Avn ■ I- 
Within a year tjf his accession he had capi-af- 
i/.cd on the decline of the Assyrian empire by 
seizing control over the kingdoms of in t 
and Judah l ie therefore re established the 
Egyptian empire in the Levant for about "ut 
years, but by 601 rtc his own eastern borders 
were threatened by Babylonian armies. 

Nekau u encouraged Greek traders and 
sailors to establish colonies in the Delta . ud 
created the first full Egy ptian navy, manned by 
Greek mercenaries. He also ordered the esti¬ 
vation. of a new canal along the Wadi Turn d at, 
tints linking the JMusiac branch of the Nile 
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n ith the northern end of the Red Sea, it was 
jo connection with this new activity in the 
Wadi Tumi la L that Nckau founded the new 
citv of PcrTemu Tjeku fthe house of Atum of 
Tjeku 5 ) at the site now known as tell ill- 
jftSKHUTA. 

y Yoyotte, 'Nechiuf, Supplement an Diciiatmaire 
la Bible M (Paris, 1%U), ifi.T-94, 

Tsj, GWMAtr 1 history ttf undent Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 145-6J 59-61. 

Mekhbet 

Vulture-goddess whose iconographk signifi¬ 
cance was firmly rooted in the dlauti of the 
Egyptian kingship. She and the cobra-goddess 
wAPjnrT represented dominion over Upper and 
Low r er Egypt respectively. In recognition of 1 
this, the kings five names therefore included 
the afbty (‘two ladies’) title from at least as 
early as the reign of ANKDjm (f.1^2? m:) in the 
1st Dynasty; this name was written with depic¬ 
tions of the vulture and cobra beside it. 
Occasionally both goddesses were represented 
as cobras, as in the two uraei worn on the head 
dresses of qjjruns from the 18th Dynasty 
(155G-1295 wh onwards, hut die Mekhbet 
cobra is sometimes distinguished from YVadjyt 
by wearing the while CROWN of Upper Egypt. 
Most commonly, however, Nekhbet took the 
form of a vulture with wings outspread and 
talons holding shen signs (symbols of eterni¬ 
ty), and it was this form that she usually 
assumed on royal pectorals and regalia. In 
paintings and reliefs she was frequently depict¬ 
ed in a protective posture with one wing out¬ 
stretched as she hovered over the scene below. 

Nekhbet's cult was first celebrated in the 
ancient city of Xekbeb (l.j.l.ui), which derived 
its name from her In the pYiu.Mlan r.Yrs she is 
described as the 'white crown’ and associated 
vd th the principal shrine of Upper Egypt, but 
her maternal aspects are also emphasized: she 
is described as L the great white cow that dwells 
n Nckheb 1 and is said ro have pendulous 
breasts. Because site was also considered to 
4. u rve as nurse to the pharaoh she was later 
identified with Eileithvia, the Greek goddess 
fd childbirth. 

^ Hlerma van Voss, ‘Ncehbct’, Lexikan tier 
kyptohgie IV, ed. W. Helek, F. Otto and 
w Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1982), 36fi—7. 

nemes tee crowns and royal recjaija 

nentset vessel 

Jorm of spouted vase or Lustration vessel usu- 
employed in ritual contexts such as the 
L'PLNtNG OF TUI-: MOUTH CI-IRJ-IMOW, which was 
a ntua * intended to instil life into funerary 
statues or mummies. 


Nepherites see late period 

Mephfhys 

Goddess of the I-Jehopolitan i-.wi-itD, who 
appears to have possessed no cult centre or 
temple of her own, Her name means ‘Lady of 
the Mansion 11 and her emblem, worn on her 
head, comprised the hieroglyphs for this 
phrase. She was usually said to have been the 
wife of the evil god stm \ and, in later tradi¬ 
tion, she was regarded as the mother ttf anubis 
from a union with osiris. More important, 
however, was her role as sister of [SIS, and this 
positive connection apparently freed her from 
any of the negative associations thar might 
have been expected through her relationship 
with Seth. 

She was usually represented alongside Isis, 


DetailJrflitt u raffia ttj painted car tonnage belonging 
ft> a tPnmat! named Tentmttfenggktiu . At the tap Isis 
(left) and Nep/itkys {right), both carrying itttkft 
signs./lank Osiris itt ike form fij'a dfid pillar. In the 
hiper register Hm us (left) and Thttih {right) purify 
ike dead woman mth j Taler represented, ^yankh and 
was symbols. Third Intermediate Period, c 900 ac, 
from Thebes. (M22939) 

and the two could both take the form nf kites 
at either end of the bier of the deceased. She 
was a protector of the dead, and on New 
Kingdom royal sarcophagi she was depicted 
on the external northern wall (next to the head 
of the deceased), while Isis was portrayed at 
the southern end, by the feet. Although 
Ncphthys continued to be associated with the 
head of the coffin throughout the Pharaonic 
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period, there area few private coffins on which 
she Lind Isis were both portrayed at the ‘head’. 
The two goddesses often appeared in judge¬ 
ment scenes illustrating copies of the hook of 

THE DEAD, 

Ncpbihys was also the protectress of the 
baboon-beaded Hapy, guardian of the lungs 
(see CANOPIC jars), Mummy wrappings, them¬ 
selves a gift of NEITIT in her mortuary aspect, 
were likened to the tresses of her hair, from 
which the deceased king had to free himself in 
order to attain the afterlife. In the Late Period 
(747—,i! 32 ec:) she was associated vh ii h the god¬ 
dess ANUKJiT, and worshipped alongside her at 
Kom .Met, between i-:sna and ij.kau, in Upper 
Egypt. 

B. ALTE.N'MUuaJt, Syakretismm laden Snrgtexten 
( Wiesbaden, 1975), 92-4, 

E, Gkaefe, ‘Nephrites', Lexifom der. igyptofagie 
i\, ed. W. Melek. E. Otto and \Y. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1982), 457-60. 

New Kingdom (1551V 1069 eg) 

With the expulsion of the llYKSOS Lit the end of 
the second in"i krmediate period (1650-1550 
uc), the Egyptian army pushed beyond the 
traditional frontiers of Egypt into 
Syria-Palestihe. The Theban conquerors 
established the 18th Dynasty (1550—1295 ift.), 
creating a great empire under a succession of 
rulers bearing the names tiiutmosf. and 
amenhotep. The newly reunified land had a 
stronger economy than previously, and this 
was supplemented by the resources of [he 
empire in xlthia ami western Asia. 

The empire was a source not only of foreign 
tribute hut of exotic influences and ideas. It is 
possible that the cosmopolitan atmosphere of 
the court of Amenhotep m (1360- 1352 bc) 
served as part of the inspiration for the radical 
religious changes instituted under his son 
. V me n op hi s i iV ak 11 en aten (1352-13 36 itc.). 
The loosely tie fined period around Akhcnatcn's 
reign is sometimes referred to as the 
A mam a period 1 , named after Ft- a.marn.a, the 
modern site of AkhenatcnT new capital After 
this period of religious heresy the old order 
was re-established under ['LTAWTIAMUN 

(1536-1327 rc), ,\v (1327-1323 i<) and 
iRiiuAUibH (1323-1295 isc.). The latter is vari¬ 
ously regarded as the last ruler of the 18th 
Dynasty, or, less commonly, the lirst of the 
19 th (1295-1186 nr:). 

The 19th Dynasty’ was dominated by a suc¬ 
cession of kings, mostly called ramcses or 
Sun. Ramcses ii (1279-1213 isc) evidently 
campaigned vigorously and his many battles 
are depicted on temples throughout Upper 
Egypt and Nubia. Notable among his exploits 
was the battle of QADFSl l against the iiit- 


TtTLS. He also moved the capital from thebks 
to Piramesse (f^A n j Lk) t where it remained for 
the rest of the New Kingdom. The succeeding 
20th Dynasty (1186—1069 iwi) comprised ten 
reigns, nine of whose rulers also took the name 
Raineses. These, however, were trembled 
times, and Rameses ill (1183—1153 lit:) had to 
defend himself against Lhe incursions of the 
sea peoples and LIBYANS. Under subsequent 
pharaohs the country became prey to regular 
raiding. The Theban region became so unsafe 
that the inhabitants of the tomb-workers' til¬ 
lage at HEIR ii-meDin.V were moved into the 
precinct of the temple of MEDiNt i■ haul:, pro¬ 
tected by its great enclosure walls. 

All ho ugh the 20 th-Dynasty kings ruled 
from the Delta, they were buried in the vai.i.ey 
or The kings at Thebes. Their overall weak¬ 
ness and distance from Thebes, a traditional 
seat of royal power, left the way open for rival 
powers to emerge. Panebsy, viceroy or KL sit, 
attempted to seize Thebes but was defeaied 
and retreated into Nubia. The Libyan general, 
HERiiJOR, however, came to power in year nine¬ 
teen of Raineses \l (1099-1069 ik;). Me effec¬ 
tively ruled Upper Egypt, establishing his own 
dating system and assuming the ROYAL TITU¬ 
LARY, and was eventually succeeded by 
Pinudjcm i (who also held both the royal tiiu- 
lary and lhe office of High Priest). 

There is some debate, however, concerning 
the figure of Finikin, who was once thought to 
have been Herihor's son and successor. 
According to Jansen-W inkein's study of 
inscriptions and papyri of the late 20th and 
early 21st Dynasties, Pianthi-often described 
simply as A he general' (wiy-r mshn) and 
apparently never holding the royal titulary - 
must have actually preceded I Icrihor, who 
would probably have been his son in-law, If 
Piankhi, rather than Herihor, was the immedi¬ 
ate successor of Panebsy (the Viceroy of 
Kush), it would therefore have been Piankhi 
who effectively established the new line ni 
I abyan generals who were to dominate events 
in the 21st Dynasty. Herihor himself should 
probably therefore be seen simply as the first 
of the Libyan generals to assume the royal 
titulary, 

C. Xi.vis, Thebes of (he pfumwhs (London, 1965). 
C- Ritomnn, Hki&ty a nd ckrm&hgy of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt: seven studies 
(Toronto, 1967). 

B. J. Kemp, ^Imperialism and empire in New 
Kingdom Egypt (,'.1575-1087 i«:)’. Imperialism 
in the ancient riwU, ed, P. D, A, Garnscy anti 

C. R. Whittaker (Cambridge, 1978), 7-57, 
284-97,368-73. 

D. O’Connor, ‘New Kingdom and Third 
Intermediate Period* 1552-664 nr.', Ancient 



Egypt: a sue in t history f ed. 15. G. Trigger el al. 
(Cambridge, 1983), 183-278. 

T Ci. 11. James, Pharaoh’s people: seems from fife 
in j 'hi fie n« (Egypt (Oxford, 1984). 

G, T M irtin, A bibliography tf the . {mania 
period mid its aftermath (London, 1991). 

N. Grlmai.,.4 history of undent Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 199-292, 

Nile 

The longest river in the world, stretching 1c 
6741 km from East Africa to the 
Mediterranean, which is unquestionably ifu 
single most important element of the geo¬ 
graphy of both ancient and modern Kgyp 
Without the waters and fertile Hood-plain of 
the Nile, it is highly unlikely that Egypiun 
civilization would have developed in the 
deserts of north-eastern Africa. 

The study of the topography and geology ol 
the Nile valley has revealed a complex 
sequence of phases, whereby the river gradti 
ally changed its location and size over the 
course of millions of years. Even in recent mil 
lennia, the course of the river has continued to 
shift, resulting in Lhe destruction or submvi 
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sion of archaeological remains, particularly of 
t he PREDVNAS 11 C PERIOD. 

T'hree rivers flowed into the Nile from the 
souths the Blue Nile, the While Nile and the 
Arbara. The southern section of the Nile 
proper, between usavan and Khartoum, was 
interrupted by six 'cataracts* each of which 
consists of a series of rapids produced b\ 
changes in the type of rock forming the river 
bed, This section of the Nile valley corre¬ 
sponds to rite land of conventional!y 

divided into Lower Nubia (the northern half), 
between the first and second cataracts, and 
Upper Nubia, between the second and sixth 
cataracts. The border between the modern 
state? of Egypt and Sudan is Located just to the 
north of the second cataract. 

From the earliest times, the waters of the 
Nile, swollen by monsoon rains in Ethiopia, 
flooded over the surrounding valley every 
year betw een June and September - an event 
known as the inundation - and new layers of 
fertile soil were thus annually deposited on 
die flood-plain. From the early nineteenth 
century onwards, however, the Nile was sub- 
]6ct tu a series of dams and sluices, culminat 


i.itt / ieir of the Nile valley, look tug north from 
the dtjfs of Beni Hasan, (graham tivuusox) 


iw.t.ow The steps of the Nilometer on the island tf 
Elephantine at Aswan measured the height of the 
Nile. This example dates lit the Rum a a period. 

(p t. \n:tfinsox) 



mg in the completion of the Aswan iiiqii dam 
in 1971. VfttSF more than a decade of rescue 
work. Lower Nubia was largely flooded by 
Lake Nasser. Since then, the Egyptian sec¬ 
tion of the Nile valley has ceased to be sub¬ 
ject to the inundation, thus allowing thou¬ 
sands of acres of new land to be cultivated 
through irrigation schemes, as well as the 
production of electricity from a hydroelec¬ 
tric planL attached to the dam. .Sec also ageu 
CLl. tlrk; delta; hapv; inundation; \tld- 
MT.TKR and Sf JAPLT. 

J. II, Spek E, Journal of the discorery of the source 
of the A'V/f, 2nd ed. (London, 1906). 

D. Bonneal, La erne tin Nil: divinise egypitenne, ti 
trovers tnilfesm d'histoire (Paris, 1964). 

K- W. Butzer, Early hydraulic eivilhzat ion in 
Egypt-' o study in cultural ecology (Chicago, 1976). 
D. Bonseau, Le regime adniinhtnttifde Tea it dtt 
\ il dans TE-gyptegrctjtw, romaine et by ut mine 

(Leiden, 1993), 

Nilometer 

Device for measuring the height of the Nile, 
usually consisting of a scries of steps against 
which the increasing height of the inun¬ 


dation, as welt as the general level of the river, 
could be measured. Records of the maximum 
height of the inundation were kept, although 
there is no firm evidence that these records 
were used in any systematic way in the deter¬ 
mination of TAXATION on the amount of agri¬ 
cultural land flooded. 

There arc surviving Kilometers associated 
with the temples at Philae, Edfu, Esna, Korn 
Ombo and Dcndera, but one of the best- 
known examples is located on the island of 
Elephantine at asiyan. The Elephantine 
Nilometer was rebuill in Roman times, and 
the markings still visible at the site date from 
this latei- phase. It was also repaired in 1870 by 
the Khedive Ismail. At Geziret el-Rhoda in 
Cairo there is an Islamic Nilometer dating 
back to ad 705-15, although it was possibly 
built on the site of an earlier Pharaonic exam 
pie. The Islamic Nilometer worked on the 
same principles as its ancient counterparts, 
except for the use of an octagonal pillar (rather 
than Steps) as the measure. 

W r Popper, The Cairo Nilometer (Los Angeles, 
1951). 

P Hjtlporx, *Les nilomerres d’Elephantine et la 
date de la erne 1 CdE 64/ 127^J (1989), 283-5. 

V. SeTgnpwiu.i axis and P, Stocks, Blue guide: 
Egypt, 3rd ed. (London. 1993), 220, 655, 

Nine Bows 

Ancient Lerm used to refer to the enemies of 
Egypt, presumably both because of their use 
of bows and arrows in warfare and because of 
the ritual of physically ‘breaking the bows’ as 
a metaphor for military defeat and surrender. 
The particular enemies designated by the 
term were a matter of choice, but the selection 
generally included Asiatics and Nubians (see 
execration texts). The N ine Bows were usu¬ 
ally represented in the form of rows of bows 
(although the actual number varies), and they 
were regularly used to decorate such royal 
furniture as footstools and throne bases, so 
that the pharaoh could symbolically tread his 
enemies underfoot. On monuments Lhey 
often appeared as a series of bound captives, 
and were even depicted on the inner soles of 
the sandals of Tutankhamen (036-1327 itr). 
The depiction of nine bound captives sur¬ 
mounted by a jackal, on the seal of the 
necropolis of the valley de THE kings, was 
evidently intended to protect the tomb from 
the depredations of foreigners and other 
sources of evil. 

D. Tomemi k a, L A propos de Porigine du mot 
egyptien "Ncui-Ares"\ Orienfo, Bulletin of the 
Society for Near Eastern Studies in Japan 24 
(1981), 114-24. 

D. VaI-HKLIU, Les neufsares (Paris, 1990). 
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R-11 WiLKiNSUN* funding Egyptian on (London 
1992), 184-5. 

nomarch gfa aumims'l'k vm a and jnecme 

nome, nome symbols 

In the Ptolemaic period the Greek term mma 
began to be used to refer to the forty-two tra¬ 
ditional provinces of Egypt, which Lhc 
ancient Egyptians called it put. A system of 
division into provinces had been in existence 
since at least the beginning of the Pharaonic 
period (fAlQO lie), In the late 3rd Dynasty, 
probably during the reign of Huni 
(2637—2613 nr), a set of seven nan-sepulchral 
step pyramids was erected at certain sites 
perhaps corresponding to proto-capitals of 
nomes: Zawiyet el-\fa>iti/n, A by d os, Naqada, 
el-Kula, Edfu, Seila and the island of 
Elephantine (aswav). The capitals of some 
names shifted over time, while the location of 
others remains uncertain. 

For most of the Dynastic period, there were 
twenty-two Upper Egyptian names, each gov¬ 
erned by a nomarch and having its own sym¬ 
bol, usually represented in the form of a stan¬ 
dard, thus leading to provinces being 
described by such names as the ‘hare nome' or 
the '‘ibis nome'. The twenty Lower Egyptian 
nome signs are much later in date, and did not 
incorporate standards. The reliefs in many 
temples and shrines include a lower register 


along which groups of personifications of 
estates or nomes processed around the tan pie, 
bearing food offerings to the colt. See map on 
page 6 for nome symbols and boundaries. 

G StIvINLXjrff, Die iigyptischen Gme and thru 
politische Eittmchiung (Leipzig, 1909), 

P- AIovt KT, Geographic de {'Egypt? undenne, 

2 vuis (Paris, 1957), 

H. Kttus, S»dt.Tft Egypt: n cultural topography 
(London, 1961), 

\\. Hi’ijtx, Dir idtiigypftsrfiC Gnu? (Wiesbaden, 
1974). 

—■, 'Gau', Ltxibrn der Agyptohgie it, vd. 

W, Helet, E. Otto and W. Wcstcndqif 
(Wiesbaden, 1977). 

Ntlbfo (anc. Yam, Irem, Ta-scty, Kush) 

In terms of modern political boundaries the 
land of Nubia encompasses both northern 
Sudan and the southern end of Egy pt, 
although most of the Egyptian section of 
N ubia has been submerged under Lake Nasser 
since the completion of the tsw.VN JUGIE iJAVt in 
1971. Aptly defined by W. Y. Adams as the 
'corridor to Africa’, Nubia has served as a cru¬ 
cial trading conduit, channelling the resources, 
of tropical Africa northwards to the civiliza¬ 
tions of the Mediterranean and western Asia 
from at least the fourth millennium lie until 
the Middle Ages, This traditional image, how¬ 
ever, has been challenged by John Alexander 
and .Mark Horton, who argue instead that 


Nubia was primarily controlled from the 
south, with the periods of Egyptian influence 
being short interludes compared with the 
many centuries during which it was essentially 
an autonomous African civilization. 

The area occupied by Nubia is the narrow 
strip of cultivated land surrounding the 
Middle Nile between vsw KS and Khartoum 
which is punctuated by the six Nile cataracts, 
a series of rocky areas of rapids marking the 
abrupt geological changes in this section of tin. 
.Nile valley. Although the climate of Nubia is 
more extreme than that of Egypt, ranging 
from the dry arid north to the tropical south, 
the ancient agricultural base of both coun¬ 
tries was fairly similar (and remains so in 
modern times), being characterized primarih 
by cereal crops, cattle, sheep and goats. 

The earliest Egyptian activities in Nub? l 
date back at least to the late Predynnstic peri 
od (f.3500-3 lfifl bc) and a number of survE 
mg rock-drawings from the Early Dynastic 
period (3100-2686 nr.:) probably Indicate the 
earliest Incursions by the newly unified 
Egyptian state into territories occupied by 
the Nubian a titttK t- (r. 3500-2800 DC). In the 
Old Kingdom (2686-2181 ae) the invol ve - 

below Fragment of a wall-painting from the 
Theban tomb-chapel ofSuh-lcholep, showing 
Fiubianspresenting exotic gifts so Tiithmaw it. 
tt. 80 cot. (ei922) 
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above. Section of reliefm the second court of the 
temple of Horns and Sobek ui Kom Omh<\ 
depicting a j'rna le personification of the 18th nome 
nfLmer Egypt {i he capital of which was 
BtihctitisJ bringing offerings to Hathor. Reign of 
Augustus, c 30 ftc- ifi J4. (}. SHAW) 
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ujerit of the Egyptians in Nubia was restrict¬ 
ed primarily to h ading and mining activities. 
Ai this period the term Yam seems to have 
been used by the Egyptians to refer to Nub in. 
lust to the north of the second cataract, at the 
site which was later occupied by the Middle 
Kingdom fortress of HUH r .\ there appears to 
have been n small walled settlement contain¬ 
ing traces of copper smelling, dating to the 
4th and 5th Dynasties (2613-2345 uc). By the 
early 12th Dynasty (r.1950 uc) the Egyptians 
had begun to establish a string of FGkTRESSfs 
between the second and third cataracts, The 
purpose of these military establishments 
appears to have been to gain a stranglehold on 
the economic resources of Lower Nubia and 
the countries further to the south. (including 


Ci eronoj jOGK:ai.■ nm .i ■ unit 


Lower Palaeolithic 
Middle Palaeolithic 
Upper Palaeolithic 
Final Palaeolithic 
(Arkinian) 

Khartoum Mesolithic 
Khartoum Neolithic 
Cataract Tradition 
(Gemaian, Qadan and 
Abltan industries) 

A Group (A Horizon) 

C Group (A Horizon) 
Kerma 

New Kingdom (Egyptian 
occupation) 

Napatan period 

2.3th Dynasty (Nubian rule 

over Egypt) 

Meroitic period 
X Group (X Group, Noba, 
Ba liana) 

Christian period 
Islamic period 


700,000-100,1100 tst: 
100,000-26,0(1) ij[ : 
26,000-10,000 ist: 
10,000-6000 ki 


6000-3500 uc 
4000-3000 lit. 


3500-2800 tic; 
2300-1500 m: 
2500-1500 ut: 
15 50-106$ bc 

1000-300 uc 
747-656 Bt. 

300 bc-ad 350 
\n 350-530 

ad 550-1500 
ad 1500- 


such important commodities as GOLD, ivory, 
ebony, animals and slaves). The boundary 
stelf. erected by Senusret in (1874—1855 w:}ai 
SEMNA, near the third cataract, clearly states 
this policy: ‘southern boundary... in order to 
prevent that any negro should cross it,, by 
water or by land, with a ship or any herds of 
the negroes; except a negro who shall come to 
do trading in Iken [probably merutska] or 
with a commission’. The fortresses not only 
served as important symbols of Egyptian mil¬ 
itary strength as far as the local c -group 
P^plc were concerned, but, in the case of 
Buhen, Mirgissa and Askut in particular 
acted as temporary depots (or [he imported 
materials. 



fc-'Yp? and A hibiu: tke prineifutf sites fwtn the 
,W tdithtiiti the New Kingdom. 

At the end of the Middle Kingdom (r. 1650 
isc:), when Lower Egypt fell under 1 he control 
of the j lYk.so. s. Lower Nubia became dominat¬ 
ed Instead by an indigenous Kushite culture 
centred on the site of KF'.RVi 4 in the compara¬ 
tively fertile terrain of the Don go I a reach. The 
Egyptians of the late Middle Kingdom had 
already been aware of a rising power in Upper 
Nubia which they still described as the land of 
Yam, The Kerma culture reached its height 
during the years of the Second Intermediate 
Period (1650-1550 im.) but was eventually 
forced into retreat by the resurgence of a 


united Egypt at the beginning of the 18th 
Dynasty (1331) 12^ 5 lit:). 

The archaeological remains dearly indicate 
that the socio-economic strength of the Kerma 
culture was gradually and inexorabk eclipsed 
by the empire of New Kingdom Egypt 
O 556-1060 in..). The Egyptians appear to have 
consolidated their control over Nubia as tar 
south as the fourth cataract, establishing such 
new towns as AM AKA West and KKKKBI-Sl I >! A, 
where the emphasis moved away tram fortifi¬ 
cations towards the building of temples, a dear 
indication that most of Nubia had begun to he 
considered as part of Egypt iiseir rather than 
alien territory. By the beginning of the 18th 
Dy nasty the post of viceroy of k i.sit I (or 
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1 AlGKandria 

2 Sais 

3 Memphis 

4 Dahshur 

5 el-Ashmuruein 

6 Thebes (KainaR) 

7 Aswan 
0 Phllae 

0 Kalabsba 
10 Qasrfcrtm 
IT Balfang 

12 Faras 

13 GebeiAdda 

14 Qustul 

15 Cemai 

16 Rtka 

17 Tahp 


THE FAYUJW 


T& Kawa 
i a Old DofKioia 

20 Gebfel Barl-al 

21 Napata 

22 EhKunu 

23 Nuri 

24 Sanam 
2& Tancpsf 

26 Meree 

27 Wad Ban Naga 

28 Musawwarat 
es-Sufta 

29 Wap 

30 Soba 

31 Khartoum 

32 Sennar 

33 Gebel Moya 

34 toum 

35 Adulis 


l_I_I_I 

0 300km 


BAYUDA DESERT 

Sttfh Cataract 


Egypt and Nubia; the principal sitea from the 
A upatan tit thy Christian period, 

Ling’s son oi Kush) had been created, 
enabling Nubia to lx; governed as a separate 
region (consisting of the two provinces of 
Wawat and Kush), just as the Egyptian- 
dominated areas of Syria-Palestine were 
transformed into three administrative units 
under Egyptian control. 

By the eleventh century BC, however, the 
Egyptian grip over Nubia had diminished, and 
the local rulers at narata were able to assume 
control, just as their Kerma-culture predeces¬ 
sors had. The Napa tan rulers, however, capi¬ 
talized on the divisions within Egypt during 


the Third Intermediate Period (1069-747 m;} 
to create a new kingdom that was eventually 
able to absorb Egypt itself, inaugurating :he 
reigns of the ‘Kushite 1 25th Dynasty (747-656 
hc; see nv; siiabaqp; .SIiAbttqo; TATtARQP 
and takltamam). From the Tate Period 
(747-332 (St .) onwards the Nubians were able 
to continue to develop separately from Egypt, 
during the Meroitic (see merge), bale ana 
(X Group) and Christian periods, although 
inevitably there were continued religious, 
political and social influences from their 
northern neighbours. 

See also amm; apedlxiak; arensni/rhis; b 

GROUT; BEIT EL-WALi; BLEMMTK3; CAPTIVi-IS; 

tiwAs; kalabsiia; kawa; k lug us; el-kurilt; 


maiiierrrt; MFUJAy; nuri; paN—cjRave cut.n ki : 
skheinga; slaves; soled, 

A. J. Arkt:i . 1 ,, 4 history of iky Sudan from the 
earliest timer to 1821 , 2nd ed. (London, 1961). 

W B. Emery, Egypt in Nubia (London, 1965). 

B. G. Trigger, History ami settlement in Lamer 
Nubia (New Haven, 1965). 

f W j:\ixjre (cd.). The prehistory t)J"Nitbia y 2 uils 
(Dallas, 1968). 

B. G. Trigger, Nubia under the pkurmhs 
(London, 1976). 

E Hint/e, The Meroitic period \ Africa in 
antiquity, ed. S. Wen ig (Brooklyn, 1973), 89- Ipy 
W. V. AI jams, Nubia: corridor to Africa, 2nd l\\. 
(London and Princeton, 1984). 

D O'Cowor, The locations ofBm and Kush 
and their historical implications 1 , JARCE2J 
(19S6), 27-50. 

j. Ai.i-a ANiiiHt, 'The Saharan divide in the Nik 
valley: the evidence from Qasr Ibiiiti’, African 
Archaeological Review 6 (1988), 73-91), 

M. Horton, ‘Africa in Egypt: new evidence from 
Qasr rhrim', Egypt ami Africa, etl. W. V. Davies 
(Urnkm, 1991), 264-77. 

Nun 

God who personified the original formless 
ocean of chans from which the privteva 
viouNii of the sun-god atum arose. The mass 
of negative forces represented by Nun was 
considered to have continued to exist ai ihc 
edges of the universe, even after the first act of 
creation had taken place. Nun was therefore 
the dwelling place of all that lay outside the 



Detail of the Book of the Dead papyrus of the 
priestess Anhui showing Nan, the pod of the 
primeval miters, lifting up the solar bark. 20th 
Dynasty, cj 100 bc {(■:. 110472) 
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bounds of the universe, such as stillborn 
l>abiesi or condemned souls (see tauoo). 

It has been suggested that the pax bedding 
/ alternation of convex and concave courses of 
bricks) used in the enclosure walls oT many 
Egyptian temples, such as kARN'AK and pes- 
pl jpA, was intended to symbulbte the undula¬ 
tions of the waters of Nun. The watery chaos 
was thus effectively being held back at the 
margins of the temple, which was itself a 
metaphor for the universe. Since Nun also 
symbolized the depths of the nether world, he 
was often portrayed as a bearded figure bold¬ 
ing up the sot .\k BANK, Along with his consort 
Naunei lie w as one of the eight creator deities 
of the Hermopditan ogdoaij. 

E.HoH.xxxti, Idea info image, trans. E. Bredeck 
(New York, 1992), 95-1 IT 


Nuri 

Napatan funerary site located in Upper 
Nubia, about IS km southwest of the fourth 
Nile cataract and a few kilometres to the 
northeast of SAP VIA (one of the principal 
political centres of the kingdom of Kush). It 
was the burial site of the Kush it e royal fami¬ 
ly from the mid seventh to the early third 
century ec (Le. after the tombs at EL-KUitREJ 
and before those at southern MERCK). 
According to the site’s principal excavator, 
George Reisner, t he re were at least nineteen 
Napa tan royal burials at Nuri. including that 
of the 2Sth-Dynasty pharaoh faiiarQP 
(690-664 lit .), each of which was covered by 
a small py rami da I superstructure built of the 
local sandstone. In the substructure of the 
kings’ tombs, usually consisting of three 
chambers, the mum mi tied body of the 
deceased was placed in a wooden coffin or 
stone sarcophagus surrounded by funerary 
offerings including many luxury items 
imported from Egypt. T he stylistic changes 
in the Napa tan royal tombs were used by 
Rcisner as a basis for his relative chronology 
of Kushite kings. As at cl kurni, the 
Napatan queens were buried in a separate 
section of the cemetery comprising more 
than fifty tombs. 

O. Dl IA.U„ The royal cemeteries <>f Kttsh. u." Nuri 
(Boston, 1955). 

W. Y, Ai jams, Muhin r corridor to Afrka (London 
and Princeton, 1984), 278 -85. 

Nut 

Sky-goddess, whose body symbolized the 
vault of the sky. In the llcliopolitan doctrine of 
the ENNKAD, she was considered to be the 
daughter of sul, sister-w r ife of tun and moth- 
cr £ >f OSIRIS, isi.s, .SETH and MU’imiVS. She was 
Usually shown in human form, but more rarely 



above Pyramids covering the burials of the kings of 
Kushai Nuri in Upper Nttbitt. (nr.RUK trrr.sBr) 


right The sky-godded Nut, her body arched over 
{he earth, h teen smiitomng the sun each evening 
antigh'iiig birth fir it cadi morning. The it em’ is 
shown on the ceding of a kiask-like chapel in the 
temple ofHaihordt Demleru, hence the image oj 
Hat hot on which the suns rays jail, 
ft*, t. \sc;tsw.s<>\} 



she was a 1st) portrayed as a cow, thus leading to 
occasional confusion with the bovine images 
of another sky-goddess, hatiior. The Greek 
writer Plutarch adds Apollo (the Greek equiv¬ 
alent of NOELS) to the list of Iter progeny, in a 
story which relates how the sun-god Helios 
(kA) cursed Khca (Nut) preventing her from 
giving birth on any of the .460 days of the cal¬ 
endar. The five children were able to he born 
only through the intervention of Hermes 
fnlot'll) who provided Eve extra days of light. 
This myth was therefore used to explain the 
existence of the five epagomenal days in the 
Egyptian c:aj_endar. 

Nut s body, each limb at a cardinal point, 
was thought to be arched over the earth. 
Every evening she swallowed the setting sun, 
Ra, and every morning gave birth to him 


again from her womb. Depictions of this act 
are commonly found on the ceilings of tem¬ 
ples as well as in the royal tombs an the \ alley 
of the Kings, where they are accompanied on 
the walls by the nightly journey of the sun 
through the underworld. The two versions of 
the path of the sun were not regarded as con¬ 
tradictory. Nut’s body was also interpreted as 
the course of the stars, which are shown as 
decorations on her dress, and it is thought 
likely that she also personified one particular 
constellation, probably located near the celes¬ 
tial equator. 

As the renewer of the sun each day, she was 
clearly regarded as a suitable funerary deity, 
and several of the utterances in the pyramid 
texts speak of her ‘enfolding the body of the 
king". Another utterance asks: T> my mother. 
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Nut, spread yourself over me; so thi.it I may be 
plaetd among the imperishable stars and never 
die*, Lind a version of this prayer was inscribed 
on one of the golden shrines of Tuiankhamun 
{1336-1327 fit:). Such imagery gave rise to her 
identification with the lid of the coffin, and 
texts during the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 fit:} 
refer to the chest of the sarcophagus as wwf 
(‘mother'). From the New Kingdom 
(1530-1069 fic) onwards, she was regular]* 
depicted on the underside of Lhc ]id of mam 
coffins and sarcophagi, arching her body over 
that of the deceased, The dead person was 
thus both hack inside the body of the mother, 
ready for rebirth, and re-enacting the journey 
of the sun-god between heaven and earth. 

Xui has also been identified as the inspira¬ 
tion behind the so-called Xwimming-girl* cos¬ 
metic spoons, which date to the New 
Kingdom and usually portray a nude woman 
swimming, often holding a goose in out¬ 
stretched arms. These artefacts are now 
regarded as rebuses of the divine pair Nut and 
Geb, whose roles in die funerary equipment 
may therefore have been more complex and 
ritualistic than previously thought. 

J. Bekcvian, l .\ut - I limmclsgQttin - 
Baumgiktin - Lebensgcberm 1 , Humnmtas 
rdi&ma: Festschrift furII, Biezais (Stockholm, 
1979), 53-69. 

E. Hgrnl nci. Dvr tigyptiiehc .47 ythas iwilder 
Himmehhth; rine Atiabgif den Unvnlilmumencn 
(Freiburg, 1982). 

A. Kozuoff and If Brian, Efjpt !y dazzling sun: 
Ameuhatep ///and his world (Bloomington and 
Cleveland, 1992), 331—48. 

IX Mf.eks and Favaki>Meeks, La vie 
quotidiemie des dtttnx igyptiem (Pans, 1993), 
166-72,258-9. 



obelisk (Egyptian I ekhm) 

Tapering, needle-like stone monument, the tip 
of which was carved in. the form of a pyramid- 
ion (Egyptian hmbenet). The shapes of both 
obelisks and pyramid Eli were derived ultimate¬ 
ly from the ancient hi .nben sfone in the temple 
of the sun-god at i mp.joPOi .kS. This sione wtis 
believed tu be that on which the rays of the ris¬ 
ing sun first fell, and was sacred at least as 
early as the 1st Dynasty (31IHK2890 fit:). Tlie 
Egyptian word for obelisk (lekhett) may be 
related to tlie word waken meaning To shine’, 
further emphasising the connection with the 
cult of the sun. 

The role of the obelisk as a solar symbol was 
often re-emphasized by carved figures of 
baboons at the base, since wild baboons were 
evidently known to greet the rising sun with 
great chattering and excitement. The pvra- 
midion at the apex of each obelisk was usually 
gilded in order to reflect the sun’s rays. 

The masonry obelisk in the 5th-Dynasty 
sun temple of nylserra (2445-2421 m.) at m 
GURAfi would originally have been one of the 
largest obelisks, although its broad, squat pro¬ 
portions would have been more reminiscent of 
the Imtirett stone than the elegant monolithic 
obelisks of later periods. The use of obelisks 
was at first fairly limited, spreading grad ml I v 
from I leliopolk As early as the Old Kingdom, 
small obelisks were sometimes erected outside 
private tombs, although it is with temples that 
they are most often associated. The use of 
such small obelisks in front of tombs contin¬ 
ued in the New Kingdom (1550 1069 Ik:), and 
a pair of obelisks are represented in the tomb 
of the 18th-Dynasty vizier RFIvMMiRA ( i rtfJb). 
They also formed part of the decoration of 
sfi Aim-boxes of the Third Intermediate 
Period (1069-747 ut;), and from the Lais 
Period (747—232 lit:') onwards their importance 
in funerary architecture led to the creation of 
obelisk-shaped amulets, 

In the New Kingdom large monolithic 
obelisks were often erected in pairs in front of 
temple pylons. Sadly, no such pairs remain itt 
aim today, the last two having been separated 
when Mohammed Alt presented one of the 
Luxor, obelisks to the French government in 
1819, leaving only one in front of the temple, 
while the other now stands in the Place de la 
Concorde in Paris. 

An unfinished granite obelisk, probably 
dating tu the New Kingdom, is still King in 


the northern quarries at ASWAN. With a length 
of 41.75 m and a weight of 1168 tons, it would 
have been the largest monolithic obelisk ever 
eut if it had not developed a fatal flaw durina 
the Initial quarrying. Experiments by Reginald 
Engclbaeb showed that it took an hour 
remove 5 mm of stone from a strip 0.5 m wide 
across the obelisk, using basalt pounders. Thu 
moving and raising of obelisks was a major ft ■: 
of organization in itself presenting difficulties 
even to those who have attempted it in du 
twentieth century. Nevertheless, mam 
obelisks were obviously successfully cut ;n 
ancient limes, and the quarrying and transput i 
of two enormous granite obelisks For 
Hatshepsut (1473-1458 fit:) is recorded in her 
temple at ur-iR ei -it.u ire, while the monuments 
themselves are still located in the temple of 
Atmin at karnak. 

The obelisk rapidly became popular with 
other cultures outside Egypt. It was copied by 
the Canaan ites (see iiyuijus), and die Assyrian 
ruler Ash urban ipai (669-627 at:) is said to 
have removed two bronze-dad examples from 
THEBES after his invasion of 669 fit;, in later 
times, many obelisks were removed by the 
Ptolemies and the Romans, with the result that 
Rome now has the greatest number of obelisks 



Red granite ahefts k nj 
HutshepsuL 18 th 
Dynasty, c J473 MS" 
ttc.Jhwi (kfl 1 1 brim 
Subin. ft. L83 m. 
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anvwhem in the world, including the tallest, 
the so-csdlcd l^itcran Obelisk. Irt modern 
times obelisks have been re-erected in many 
major cities throughout the world, ror example 
London, Paris and New York. 

R. Engei-BACH, The -hsptiii obelisk (Cairo, 1922). 

C. KuKNTZ, Ohelisqaes (Cairo, 1932). [Part of the 
catalogue of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo.] 

B. Dili NCR, Moving the ohlisks (Cambridge, MA, 
1970). 

E. Ivrrskn, Obelisks in exile (Copenhagen, 19/2). 
L. H.-U5AO IE, The obelisks of Egypt (London, 

1978). 

R. ILvwaro, Cleopatra V asdics (Buxton, 1978), 

offering formula 

The helep-di-ncm pa gift which the king 
gives') or ‘offering formula 1 was a prayer asking 
for offerings to be brought to the deceased. It 
first appears its the principal inscription on the 
ialsi; 1 300it stelae of the Old Kingdom (2686 
2181 BC), which formed the focus of food 
offerings in early private tombs, but it contin¬ 
ued to be used on funerary stelae (and later 
also on COFHNS), throughout the Pharaonic 
and Greco-Roman periods On stelae the for¬ 
mula is often accompanied by a depiction of 
the deceased sitting in front of an olfeeung 
TABLE heaped with food, and on coffins of the 
Middle Kingdom (2055—1650 m".) it was often 
written on the exterior (sec illustration), while 
a number of different offerings were depicted 
in neat rows on ihe interior. 

Typically the first line of" the offering for¬ 
mula asks for the king to make gifts to the 
gods aSuti-S or an u EJIS; the rest of the inscrip¬ 
tion then usually consists of a list of the vari¬ 
ous quantities of items of food and drink that 
the ka of the deceased requires. The inscrip¬ 
tion sometimes also asks visitors to the tomb 
to recite the formula so that the necessary 
offerings would appear, It is clear from the 
nature of the formula that the sustenance of 
the kn of the deceased was nni simply the 
responsibility of Lhc surviving relatives - it 
was necessary for the king to intercede with 
the gods on his or her behalf This illustrates 
the essential role played by the king as divine 
intermediary at ihc heart of each individual's 
funerary cult, establishing the crucial link, 
between the fate of the individual and the fes¬ 
tivals ul Osiris. It also reflects the common 
practice of dividing tip temple offerings and 
redistributing them among Lhc funerary cults 
of individuals, 

V H. G audinee, Egyptian grammar, 3rd ed. 
(Oxford, 1957), 170—3. 

R~ Ik Parkinson, Voices from anesent Egypt 
(London, 1991), 136-42. 


Detail fifth? affemgjormttla (betep-di-nesw). a 
prayer asking the king to provide tijjeriup, tin the 
exterior of the miter eajjin of the physician Sent. 

If iddle Kingiimn, C.21M) stt:. painted wood, 

//. 15 cm. (eaS0S4I) 

offering table 

One of the most important elements of the 
Egyptian private tomb throughout the 
Pharaonic and Greco-Roman periods It was 
usually placed in an accessible location such as 
the chapel, so that offerings could actually be 
brought to it by the funerary priests or rela¬ 
tives of the deceased. 



The hieroglyph representing the ancient 
Egyptian word heft'p [the most literal mean¬ 
ing of which is ‘offering’) consists of a depic¬ 
tion of a woven mat surmounted by a loaf of 
bread, doubtless reflecting the post basic 
method of presenting an offering. This sim¬ 
ple visual image not only served as a 
metaphor for the act of offering itself but also 
came to be the characteristic shape of the 
physical surface on which offerings were 
placed from ihe beginning of the Pharaonic 
period onwards. The upper surfaces of offer¬ 
ing tables were often caned with the loaves, 
trussed ducks and vessels required by the 
cult, so that the stone-caned images could 
serve as magical substitutes for the real food 
offerings, usually with the additional back-up 
of the hieroglyphic offering FORMULA and 
lists of produce. Often there were cups, 
grooves or channels cut into the surface so 
that such liquids as water, beer m wine could 
he poured on to the tabic. 

The so called L soul houses' placed beside 
the mouths of the shatt burials id compara¬ 
tively poor individuals of ihc First 
Intermediate Period and Middle Kingdom 
(2181-1650 m:) were essentially an elaborate 
form of offering tabic. Flinders Petrie, who 
excavated large numbers of them at the site of 
Rifeh, was able to trace the evolution of soul 
houses from simple pottery trays (imitating 
stone offering tables) to later more elaborate 
examples consisting o[ L models of houses, the 
forecourts of which were strewn with food 
offerings. In this way the soul house neatly and 
economically combined the concept nl the bur¬ 
ial place as the symbolic home of tlxr deceased 

Kneeling statue of Raineses ft balding an offering 
table ms a hcs-ivMf. / Q/h Dynasty, c .1250 BC. 
limestone, from Abydas, ft. 9# ertt. (t-:-s%) 
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wkh the expression of a desire for food offer¬ 
ings to sustain [he kla. See also ALTAR, 

C Kulnt/, ‘Bassins et tables doffrandes 1 , 
MEIOX 1 (1981), suppl, 24.1-82, 

H. Altp:nmull£^ *Opfer\ Lex ikon der 
igypitffasfc iv, eel, W. Hekk, L. Otto and 
W. WesEtndorf (Wiesbaden, 1982), 579 84. 

J. Bejlriu.u., Pi tun whs and mart ah: Egyptian art 
in the Middle Kingdom (Cambridge, 1988), 101 -3. 

Ogdoad (Egyptian khnuin) 

The Hermopolitan Ogdoad were a group of 
eight deities whom the priests at UERmopous 
MAGNA, the principal cult-place of thoth, 
identified as the primeval actors in a creation 
myth. During the Pharaonic period 
Hermopolis even derived its name (Khmun) 
from the ancient Egyptian word for 'eight 1 , 
and this ancient tpppnym has survived in the 
modern place-name of d-Ashmunrin, 

The Ogdoad comprised four frog-gods and 
tour snake-goddesses, each frog being paired 
w ith one of the snakes. The four pairs symbol¬ 
ized different aspects of the chaos before the 
creation. Their names were nun and Naunet 
(water), -VMUN and Amaunet (biddemiess), nu I 
anti Hail bet (infinity), and Kck and Kauket 
(darkness). It was thought that these deities 
brought into being the original Primeval 
mound on which, according to one myth, the 
egg of the sun-god was placed. 

E. Horn l;no, Idea in in image, tran.s. E, Brcdeck 
(Mew York, 1992), 41-2. 

m\ 

Important material in both funerary ritual and 
daily life during the Pharaonic period. Oil and 
fat served as the bases for many of the 
Egyptians' unguents and scents (there were no 
true distilled - perfumes). Various aromatic 
herbs and spices were added to the oil in order 
to imbue it with certain aromas. At a more pro¬ 
saic level, oil was the fuel used in lamps, which 
served as lighting in houses as well as illuminat¬ 
ing tombs and mines. Ii seems that salt was 
added to the oil to reduce the amount of soot 
produced when it was burnt. The identification 
of the ancient names for (tils with the actual 
plants from which the oil was produced has 
proved to be extremely difficult, and many early 
attempts seem to have been erroneous, 
jars of nils or fats, possibly once scented, were 
included in the burial equipment from 
Predynasiic limes onwards. One group of 
scented oils of particular importance is known 
today as the 'seven sacred oils', although the 
Egyptians referred to them only as ‘the oils'. 
These formed an integral part of religious ritu¬ 
al and were used for anointing the deceased in 
the OPENING OF '[ill-, MOUTH CERJUMONY. They 


were also included in daily temple ritual Some 
of the seven sacral oils are known from 1st- 
Dynasty wooden and ivory labels, but the group 
appears not to have been used collectively until 
the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 bc), when they 
were represented as part of the of truing for¬ 
mula on the walls or rj „sj-: door stelae of tombs. 

The earliest known actual set of the seven 
sacred tills is from the tomb of Hctepheres, but 
small stone tablets with depressions for these 
oils were sometimes placed in burials through¬ 
out the Old Kingdom. Like the other known 
sets of jars from Middle Kingdom (2055— 
1650 ur) burials, HcicphcTcs 1 set contained 
eight jars, but the identity of the contents in the 
eighth jar was never consistent. Based on tomb 
and temple reliefs, it would seem that the group 
had been further extended to nine or ten oils 
during Ehc New Kingdom (1550-1069 uc;). 

They were given the following names, usu¬ 
ally listed in this order: seli-heb (odour of fes¬ 
tivals), hi’ktrnp (oil of praising), $efct, wfeww, 
twain (these three untranslatable), hatet net 'sh 
(first-quality oil of conifer?}, hatet net tjekenw 
(first-quality oil of Libya). 

A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian materials and 
industries, 4th ed. (London, 1962), 127-37. 

M. SFumoand R. White, ‘Oil, fat and wax 1 ', 
Ancient Egyptian materials and technology, ed. 

£ T. Nicholson and [. Shaw (Cambridge. 2000), 
396-429. 

Old Kingdom (2686-2183 hi:) 

Chronological phase consisting of (he 3rd to 
6tb Dynasties, during which most of the royal 
pyramid complexes and private mascara 
tombs of the Memphite necropolis were built 
(sec Memphis and samara). The first signifi¬ 
cant ruler of the 3rd Dynasty was njosrjt 
Nctjerikhei (2667-2648 lit:), whose Step 
Pyramid still dominates the skyline of north¬ 
ern Saqqara. Near the southwest comer of 
Djoseris enclosure is the unfinished step pyra¬ 
mid of his successor RKkltEMKlIFT. 

The 4th Dynasty began with, the reign of 
s me ft.ru, who is associated with no fewer than 
three pyramids (one at .ukidum, which may 
have belonged to his 3rd-Dynasty predecessor, 
Huni, and two at DAHSHUR). Of the next five 
rulers, three (MILFt, kiiafra and MFNEAUR.A 
built their pyramids at gj/a, while the burial 
places of ujedkfra and swpsekk.af were located 
at a leu rdasii and saqqa r a respectively. A sixth 
unknown 4th-Dynasty ruler seems to have had 
a pyramid complex at / awiyft Kr-A ryan. The 
4th Dynasty not only represented a distinct 
peak in terms of the resources devoted to 
pyramid building but it was also the apogee of 
the cult of the sun-god, with the adoption of 
the royal title w Ra ('son of the sun-god'). 


The 5th-Dynasty rulers (Userkaf, Sahura. 
Nefcrirkara, Shcpseskara, Raneferef 
Nyuserra, Menkauhor, Djedkara-Isesi and 
unas) were buried either at ahl m or Saqqara, 
and sever til of the earlier rulers of this dynasty 
also built sun-temples, in which the royal cult 
seems to have been assimilated with the wor¬ 
ship of the sun (see \nu gurais and HKuojxi- 
I IS). Although [he architectural and artistic 
achievements of the 4th and 5th Dynasties are 
undoubtedly impressive, the intellectual ami 
social developments are poorly known, since 
few dtieuments have survived. 

The pyramids and tombs of the6th-Dynas[y 
rulers and their court were all constructed at 
Saqqara, llic increased number of surviving 
texts from ibis period (particularly the iwramji i 
texts and Abusir papyri} has ensured that the 
religion, society and economy of the late Old 
Kingdom are better documented than in earlier 
periods. A number of 6 th -Dynasty Timerary 
autobiographies' (see literature) have also 
enabled aspects of the political history of iI.l- 
period to be tentatively reconstructed, includ¬ 
ing the launching of campaigns and trading 
missions to sum A and western Asia. It is uncer¬ 
tain as to whether events and political situations 
were typical of the Old Kingdom as a whole or 
only of the 6th Dynasty, because of the patchi¬ 
ness of the textual record. 

The Old Kingdom effectively came to an 
end with the death of itty ii, who was perhaps 
succeeded by a female ruler named Nitiqrei. 
Some scholars, however, have argued that the 
7th and 8th Dynasties continued to rule from 
Memphis and that the political structure dur¬ 
ing this period remained relatively intact 
despite a rapid succession of kings with 
extremely brief reigns (sec first lntkrmetjI vj i 
period) A variety of factors seem to bavi 
brought about the fall of the Old Kingdom, 
suggestions include climatic deterioration, 
consisting of lower annual rainfall and/or 
lower Nile INUNIWIIONS; a possible increase in 
power of the provincial rulers, whose offices 
became hereditary; and a decline in the size 
and quality of royal funerary mo nu men is 
which may have been a result or symptom of a 
decrease in royal wealth and authority (per¬ 
haps partly due to the granting of too many tax 
exemptions). 

11, Gofiajcxi:, Kdtii^licke Dokumente nus dent 
. then Reich (Wiesbaden, 1967). 

1.1 7 ,. S. Edwarim, C. J. (.lAUnand N. G. L. 
Hammond (ed.). Cambridgeancienihistory i/2; 
Early history of the Middle East, 3rd ed. 

(Cambridge, 1971), 145.-267. 

F. Marttn-Pardfiy, Untemithungen zur 
u&vptischen PravinzuifoeniHiftimg his zim Endc den 
A!ten Reiches (Hildesheim, 1976). 
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p POSrnfr-KrU'-OF^ , Les attkivis du temple 
fuiiiraire de Ncferirkarc-Kakai (ks papyrus 
d'Abttmir): tmiuethm et wmmatfaire, 2 vnls 
(Cairns 1^76), 

N. Ka M.UVA'31, The Egypttati administration in the 
Old Kingdom : evidence on its economic decline 
(Warminster, W7). 

B. J. Kemp, *Qld Kingdom, Middle Kingdom 
arid Second Intermediate Period f Ancient Egypt: 
asocial history, B. G. Trigger cl ill. (Cambridge, 
I983),7I-182. 

J. Malfk, hi the shadow of the pyramids: Egypt 
during the Old Kingdom (London and Oklahoma, 

1986). 

G. Hart, Pharaohs hud pyramids (London, 1991). 
X. Gri.m.al, A history of undent Egypt (Oxford, 
im% S3-101. 

J. VtRCOUTi i'it, l I jl hn de PAneieri Empire: lid 
nouvel cxnmen’, Atti di I 7 Caagresso di 
Egittohgia li (Turin, 1993), 5 57-62, 

Omari, el 

Type-site of the cl-Omari phase of the Lower 
Egyptian prkdynastic period, consisting of 
several Predynasric settlements and cemeter¬ 
ies clustered around the Wadi Hof, between 
modem Cairo and Hehvan.The two main set¬ 
tlements (el-Omari A and u) have provided 
radiocarbon dates that suggest they were 
roughly contemporary with the Amratian and 
Gerzean phases of the Upper Egyptian 
Predynastic. The pottery ss predominantly red 
or black, hearing very lirtle decoration. The 
cemeteries were mingled with the settlement 
areas, as at Merimda, but each body was laid 
on the left side with its skull facing to the 
south, as in Upper Egyptian Hredynastic 
cemeteries. A third area of settlement (el- 
Omstn c) appears to have still been occupied in 
the Early Dynastic period. 

F, EteaoNo, l La civilization predynastique d'El 
Omari (nord d'Helouan)*, BIB 37 (1956), 

329-39, 

M. A. Hoffman, Egypt after she pharaohs (New 
York, 1979), 191-9. 

K A. Batch, L The Egyptian Predyrtastie: a review 
of the evidence*, jfrumfci/ of field Archaeology 2} 
(1994), 265-88. 

onornasliean 

Type of ancient test consisting of lists of vari¬ 
ous categories of names, from plants and ani¬ 
mals to cities or professions. 4he onomastica 
■were presumably intended to serve both as 
repositories of knowledge arid as training exer¬ 
cises for scribes (see education). 

A- H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian nnamaslkti 
(London, 1947). 

M, V. Fox, 'Egyptian onomastica and Biblical 
wisdom', ictus Testament inn 36 (1986), 302-10. 



Cast silver Jigure of the warrior god Dmitris untied 
with tt hitta\ Third Intermediate Period, it, 4,8m, 
(e. 166629) 

J. E. Oseno, *Ein spathierarixches Onumaricon 
ao^Tehtunis 1 , 4ktcn M iimhett 1985 ill,ed. 

S. Sehoske (Hamburg, 1989), 183-7. 

Oliliris (Anhur, Inhert) 

God associated with war and hunting, whose 
name means 'he who brings back the distant 
one', referring ro his principal mythical role in 
which he returned from Nubia with his con¬ 
sort, the lioness-goddess Melt it. This legend 
parallels the Heliupolilan myth of the god of 
the air, sirs. , who was also considered to have 
brought back his consort (the goddess 
tefntt) from Nubia. Onuris* cull is first 
attested in the Thinitc region surrounding 
ALiYlJOS in Middle Egypt. By (be Late Period 
(747-332 isc), however, he was closely associ¬ 
ated with ihe Delta site oETSebennytos, where 
a temple was dedicated to Qnuris-Shu by 
NT.tTANHno U (360—343 ESC.). In the Ptolemaic 
period (332-32 ltd) be was identified with the 
Greek war-god Ares, 

He is usually portrayed as a bearded man 
carrying a spear or rope (with which he pur¬ 
sued Mehit)and wearing a headdress consist¬ 
ing of four long plumes. He held the epithet 
'lord of the lance’, and Iris association with the 
spear and ropes provided an inevitable link 
with the mythical struggle between horns and 
sdtti r. in which die hawk-god used the same 
weapons to entrap and kill Iris foe, the 1 irt- 
POFOTAAit y Onuris was also portrayed as an 
avenger defending Egypt on behalf of the sun- 
god ra Just as Melt it was identified with 
another lioness-goddess, SEKHMKT, who was 
the "iat or ha 1 , so (in another parallel with 


Shu) Onuris w : as often given the epithet l som 

0fRa\ See also uorw 

II, Junk it , Die Onunstegendc (Peril n, 1917). 

J. Endrodl, + Statue de bronze d'Onouris et de 
Mckhit\ Bulletin du Mitsee Hnngms.des Beaux 
Arts 55 (1980), 9-16. 

opening of the mouth ceremony 

Ritual by which the deceased and Iris or her 
funerary statuary were brought to life, the 'full 
version 1 of which is perhaps an assemblage or 
different rituals. Most of the surviving evi¬ 
dence derives from the New Kingdom 
(1550 1069 ut:), in the form of vignettes from 
the Bunk or ii li. U8AU and tomb pointings. In 
the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 lit:), a virtually 
identical ceremony was known as the 'offering 
ritual 1 and incorporated into the pyramid 
texts (usually Utterances 20 2 inscribed in 
the burial chamber). At this date it is likely that 
the ceremony was regularly carried out on 
statues of the king in the valley temple of his 
pyramid complex. 

During the New Kingdom the ceremony 
was codified into seventy-five separate acts, 
tlie earliest full cop)' of which is known from 
scenes in Lhe tomb of the vizier rekjiimira 
('IT 100). The riiual was usually carried nut by 
the son and heir of the deceased ah a final act 
ol piety. Titus, where royal succession is con¬ 
cerned, it was sometimes a way of legitimizing 
succession. Such is the case with \v 
(1327-1323 rsu), represented in the robes of a 
$em priest performing the ceremony on ibe 
dead king in the tomb of Tutankhamun (kv62; 
1336-1327 IK:). 

Mummies and statues ihtu underwent this 
ritual were effectively transformed into ves¬ 
sels for the KA of the deceased. The ritual 
could he performed in a number of different 
locations, from the 'house of gold itself (i.e. 
the burial chamber) to the workshops of the 
sculptor or embalmer. New kingdom papyri 
frequently depict scenes from the ceremony, 
showing the coffin standing upright in front 
of the priest or heir. From the 25th Dynasty 
(747-656 i ee :) onwards,, an enlarged pedestal 
base on the coffin may well have assisted in 
keeping it in this position throughout the 
Ceremony. 

The ritual was a very elaborate one involv¬ 
ing purification, censing, anointing and incan¬ 
tations, as well as the touching of various parts 
of the mummy with different objects so that 
the senses were restored not only to the mouth, 
so that it might eat and speak, but also to the 
eyes, ears, nose and other parts of the body. 
One of the most important objects ased in the 
ritual was the pesesh-kef probably originally a 
flint knife with a bifurcated blade shaped like a 
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OP ENING OF THE MOUTTI CEREMQ.W 




\iiuu- Set afmirmenti dating from the 
Old Kingdom which would have been used 
ns the opening of ike month taeimny. 
a of limestone table in the centre H, 9 cm. 
(KsSSfOf) 


Eish tail, many fine examples of which have 
been t^Cavamd from Predynastic graves as 
early as the \aqada I period (i.4fK)O-35U0 uc), 
thus probably indicating that □ similar cer¬ 
emony mas already being used well before the 
hrst evidence for many oilier aspects of 
Egyptian funerary dtual. Other implements 
liscd are described as j?rt>r/-b]ades anti were 
principally made from meteoric uto\, although 
occasionally' other metals were used, hi addi¬ 
tion [he right [eg pf a specially slaughtered o\ 
was sometimes extended toward the mummy 
or statue, perhaps in an attempt to pass an the 
intrinsic power of rhe ox, 

A. M, Br..u.k\iA\, ‘The rite of opening the 
rnoLirh in ancient Egypt and Babylonia*. JF. { 10 
(1924), 47-59. 

E. On’O, Dm dgyptkche Mmdoffinmgmtunl 
(Wiesbaden* i960). 

h.. van \\ VLShyi, The pss-kf; an investigation of 
an ancient Egyptian Itinerary instrument 1 , 
Qudheidhtindige Mededelmgen nit hel Rifhmhsenm 
van Oudhesdett te Leiden 59 (' 1978 - 9 ), 193 - 249 . 

A. R. SfjiuLMAX, 4 Theiconographic theme, 
“opening of the mouth” on stelae’, f iRCE 21 
(1984), 169-96. 

A. M. Ruth, v I be pss-kf and the “opening of the 
mouth” ceremony: a ritual of birth and rebirth 1 
JE.4 78 (1992), 113-47, 

—, Fingers, stars and the “opening of the 
muuth 11 JE,4 79 (1993), 5 7-89. 


^V'hen important decisions needed to be jus¬ 
tified or endorsed, the Egy ptians turned to 
the gods for oracles. When oracles fl rst 
gained prominence in the early \ nv 
Kingdom (15511-1009 Lit:), they were fought 
even b) th e pharaoh and the hig hest govern- 
metit officials, often as a very public means n 
obtaining divine approval for their act ions J n 
later periods the method was used more rtu- 
itlarly to resolve lucat administrative or hud 
disputes, although a stefophomus (sti n. 
bearing) statue of usorkox h (874-850 m ) ;1E 
Ian is is inscribed with a prayer to the gad 
■\mtin in which he asks for an oracle appr. . 
tng his regime. 

At a purely local level, as in the workmen's 
tillage at pur el-Medina, oracles were 
employed - whether consciously or not as 
mechanism for soothing potential Hash points 
of social tension. There must often have been 
situations in which the kenbet (local council) 
might have been accused ot bias or favouritism 
if they bad not been able to call on some form 
ot objective outside guidance (although it is 
not dear to what extent the oracle could be 
‘fixed’ by the priests). 

The consulting of the god for oracles took 
place when the divine image was being carried 
through the streets between temples, usually 
on the occasion of a particular religious ff.s'i i- 
vvi r , T Kis provided the ordinary Egyptians 
wtrb their only real opportunity' to approach 
the god, since his image was usually hidden 
away in the darkest sanctuary of the tempi: 
When Individuals addressed questions to [he 
god (in either spoken or written form) the 
priests carrying the hark shrine were able to 
tilt ii one way or another in order to indicate a 
simple yes or no. At Deir el-Medina [lie image 
used lor the oracle was usually that of the der 
fled AMfixtioTFP t, which was carried through 
the streets of the village at festival times. The 
types ot questions varied enormously from 
health problems to disputes over property lav. 

If the verdict given by the oracle of one god 
n as regarded as unsatisfactory, petitioners 
were evidently able to consult the oracles ni 
one or more other deities. 


Part of the Bonk of the Dead papyrus a f Hunch. 
illustrating Spell 23. the opening of the mouth 
ceremony Priests wise the ritual implements to the 
mouth of Hmefir’s mummy, while behind them ,■ 
sem ^finest in leopard-shin robes holds a censer. 
Behind the mummy stands a priest we tiring ass 
--Itttfhis mush, whilst the wife of the deceased mourns 
before the coffin. To the right is the funerary elm pci 
with its pyramidal run fund a funerary stele 

(R 49901/5} 
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OSIRIS 
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►* mm2. 

Copy of a rPall-painfingfimu Ddr el-Medim 
thawing tin image of ihe deified Atnenhalep 1 being 
carried m a procession no that hi* statue t'otiltl be 
comuhed as an mule. (copy hy \tx t ns; gams 
amm) 

From the 21 si Dynasty onwards, the 'festi¬ 
val of the oracle 1 was celebrated in the court¬ 
yard between the ninth bind tenth pylons at the 
temple of k\Ji.\Ak. In the Third Intermediate 
Period (1069- 747 TK-) a new form of oracle, 
known as an 'oracular amide tic decree’, was 
also introduced. This look the form of a small 
cylindrical, amulet worn on a necklace and 
containing a divine decree said to have been 
issued in ihc form of an oracle and effectively 
protecting the wearer against every conceiv¬ 
able disaster. In [lie Late Period (747 332 nr.) 
and Ptolemaic period {332-31) uc), a large 
number of so-called ‘dream-texts’, written in 
Greek and ijkviottc, have been excavated 
from such sites bis the Sacred Animal 
Necropolis at s^qqari,. These texts suggest 
that the interpretation of jjrivA.w had become 
closely linked with the consulting of oracles. 
Individuals requiring bin answer to a partieu 
kir problem or dilemma appear to have delib¬ 
erately slept on sacred ground so that the god 
would send them dreams serving as somewhat 
cryptic tirades. 
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A. L. Blackman, 'Oracles in ancient Egypt i\ 

M fEH 1925), 349-55. 

—, 'Oracles in ancient Egypt li\ J/i. t 1 2 (1926), 
176-H5. 

I- F„ S. Etjwarixs, Ota tufa r amufetk decrees of ike 
late Nop Kingdom (London, 1%0). 

G, Ken-.in-it, Nolle Ora he fund Malureerehruug ini 
a It at . igypfen (Zurich, 196(1). 

J.Outvv, ‘Egyptian oracles’, -I Suite muir 
papyrus from Thebes, ed. R, Pakko (Providence, 
1962). 

J. D. Ray, The archive of Hen 1 {London, 1976), 
130-6. 

j. M. Run i rrr.N, Legrand iextc MfUidtiire de 
Djefwa tymose (I Irusscls, 1986). 

Orion set sati 

Qsirsd pillar 

Square pillar with one of its faces Carved min 
the form of an engaged colossal statue depicting 
the mummiform ligitre of the god osrars or the 
dead king. From the New Kingdom (1550- ] f hV> 
nr) on wards, porticoes incorporating Osirid p tl— 
lars were a common feature cl royal mortuary 
temples. Examples are to be found on the upper 
terrace of the temple ul I lai'shepsiU (1475 I45M 
fit .) at tiJiiR. in the second court of the 

RAMFW-l M and on the eastern side of the first 
court of Mw )i\Trr i i.vuc atThebes 


C. Leman?.:, Tillers et eolnsses de type 
“osirique" dans Ic eontexte des temples de culte 
royal 1 , tllF.-tO St I (19150 ), 69-419. 

C, Lebianc; and I. Ee.-Sayko, Le Rtmesmrn 
ix/2: Les pi tiers usirmqun s (Cairo, 19 US). 

Osiris 

One of the most important deities of ancient 
Egypt, whose principal association is with 
death, resurrection and fertility. I to is usually 
depicted as a mummy whose hands project 
through his wrappings to hold the royal 
insignia of crook and flail. He wears the dis¬ 
tinctive uhf crown:, consisting of the tall 
‘white crown’ Hanked by two plumes, some¬ 
times shown with the horns of a ram. I lis flesh 
was sometimes shown as white, like the 
mummy wrappings, black to signify the 
fertile Nile alluvium, or green in allusion to 
resurrection. 

Osiris was one of the earliest Egyptian gods, 
probably originally regarded simply as a 
(jithomc fertility-god overseeing the growth 
of crops, and perhaps with some connection to 
the ENLMAATIOX as a source of fertile alluvium. 
In later times his connection with the river was 
still occasionally maintained. As his cult 
spread through the country, he gradually took 
on the attributes of those gods on whose cult 
centres he encroached. It seems likely, for 
instilnce H that his insignia were taken from 
Andjety, a god of Rusiris (ancient Djedu) in 
the Delta. It is likely that the legend of Osiris 
as the dead form of an earthly ruler was also 



Petri of the Booh if she Dead papyrus of Htwefer. 
iUastrathig Spelt 125. Osiris is shown seated in 
judgement under a canopy, Behind him stiOud fsis 
and .Nephihys, while in front of him are j ‘he figures 
of the jour Sons of Hor us, standing on a (otas 
jhmr. (t- \mih) 

















OSIRIS 


taken over from Andjety's cult. Subsequent]) 1 ; 
when various sites claimed tn be associated 
with the individual parts of Osiris* dismem¬ 
bered body, ft Lisins claimed his backbone, the 
djed pillar, a symbol that had many other 
connotations and was simply assimilated into 
the cult of Osiris, perhaps losing its original 
meaning in the process. 

His main southern cult centre was at auy- 
IWS (ancient Abdjw), which was said to be the 
burial place of his head. In the New Kingdom 
(1550-1069 at;), the comb of the 1st Dynast) 
ruler DJER (r.3©0t) Lie) was claimed to be his 
burial place, and the site became a centre of 
pilgrimage. As well as a chapel for Osiris in 
the temple of Sety i (1294-1279 Be) there was 
also the so-called "Osireiunf the masonry of 
which was evidently intended to resemble a 
temple of the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 uf;}, 
although it was actually the work of 
MerenptsK (1213-1203 ik). 

Although his best-known epithet is 
Wennefer, meaning ‘eternally good* or "eter¬ 
nally incorruptible 1 (i.c. not suffering the 
decay of death), he also took on the title "chief 
of tlte westerners*, which was the literal 
meaning of the name of the jackal-god 
Khcntimentiu, the earlier god of the dead at 
Abydos. Osiris 1 epithets also included 4 he who 
dwells in heliopolis’, which thus associated 
him with the eult-eenlre oi the sun-god K \. 
The Heliopolitan priests attempted to provide 
a genealogy for Osiris in the form of the 
enm-iad, a group of nine deities whose rela¬ 
tionships are first described in the pyramid 
llvXTS, Other funerary associations may have 
evolved as a result of his assimilation with the 
hawk-headed srikAR, another underworld god 
associated with ham, patron of the city oi 
Memphis. 

The combination of his fertility and funer¬ 
ary aspects naturally transformed Osiris into 
the quintessential god of resurrect ion. By at 
least the 5th Dynasty (2494-2345 nt:) the 
dead king was identified with Osiris, while 
the living ruler was equated with his son 
t TORUS (sec KINGS It El 5 )- With the so-called 
'democratization of the afterlife* that took 
place during the First Intermediate Period 
(2181-2055 no) ft appears to have become 
possible for an)' deceased person to he resur¬ 
rected in the guise of Osiris (sec coffin 
texts). The phrase 'Osiris of X 1 is frequent¬ 
ly used to refer to the deceased, in order to 
identity him or her with the god. 

In order to gain eternal life, it was essential 
for the mummified body to imitate the 
appearance of Osiris as closely as possible. 
The Greek writer Herodotus therefore 
described the most expensive technique of 


mum mi im u.'Vno-N as being "in the manner of 
Osiris’. As the judge of the dead, Osiris is 
shown in judgement scenes illustrating the 
HOOK. OF THE Di-AO, Nevertheless, the 
Egyptians had a somewhat ambivalent atti¬ 
tude toward the underworld (dwtii) and texts 
sometimes refer to the negative aspect of 
Osiris as a malevolent deity,. Thus the 
decreased might also request the protection of 
Ra + so that they could journey in the light 
rather than the darkness. It was also perhaps 
for this reason that the concept of the ‘double 
soul' developed, whereby Osiris was the it A of 
Ra, and therefore could he thought of ns the 
"nig ht sun*, sometimes equated with the 
moon. By the same logic, Isis and Nephthys, 
previously both connected principally with 
Osiris and Serb, were considered tu wait each 
morning to greet the newborn sun, the resur¬ 
rection of the god. Between roughly the 18lb 
and list Dynasties there was a gradual pro¬ 
gression towards the unification of solar and 
Osirian concepts of resurrection. 

As early as the Old kingdom, many of the 
main elements or the Osiris myth were inexis¬ 
tence, including his death by drowning, and 
the discovery of his body by Ists, Thai Seth 
was his murderer is explicit by the Middle 
Kingdom (2055-1651) nc), although there is no 
mention that Osiris was dismembered by him. 
By the Now Kingdom, however, many of the 
funerary texts connected the deceased much 
more closely with Osiris, and the descriptions 
of the fate of the deceased effectively il lustrate 
parts uf the story of Osiris. The themes of 
Osiris’ impregnation of Isis and the concep¬ 
tion of his son Horus ('avenger of his father’) 
had already developed in Pharaonic times and 
certain aspects of i he myths were ill us crated 
on the walls of the chapel uf Sokar in the 
temple of Sety l at Abydos. 

It was at Abydos that the annual festival of 
Osiris look place. 'This involved the procession 
of the god in his bark, known as neshmei, pre- 
coded by his herald, the jackal-god wtiav mi l. 
Scenes from Osiris* triumph over enemies 
were enacted in the course of the journey 
before the god returned to his sanctuary for 
purification, 4’he rites connected with the 
‘mysteries’ of Osiris were enacted in the 
temple, probably celebrating his original func¬ 
tion as a fertility god* although little is known 
of these rituals. 

The most coherent, although not neces¬ 
sarily the most accurate, account of the 
Osiris legend is that compiled by the Greek 
historian pijjtarch. Certain of the elements 
in Plutarch’s version can he corroborated 
from Egyptian sources, white others must 
remain dubious. He states that Osiris was 
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once an earthly ruler who governed well, and 
so aroused Lhe jealousy of his evil brother 
Seth, Seth secretly discovered the measurt 
ments of his brother’s body and had a miie- 
nificenl casket made to lit him.. He next orga¬ 
nized a banquet to which he invited seven t\ 
two accomplices as well as Osiris. During the 
feast he brought forward the chest and 
declared that whoever fitted if exactly should 
have it as a gift. Having stepped into the cof¬ 
fin, Osiris was locked inside and the lid was 
sealed with molten lead. The coffin was cast 
into the Nile and then drifted Lo the cm uf 
RVRLOS, where it became entangled in a cedar 
tree. Although the reference to B) bins is 
unsupported by Egyptian written accounts, 
there is a depiction of Osiris in a coffin 
among the branches of a iree in the temple of 
Hathor at ijew.r a. 

Isis eventually rescued the casket and 
returned it to Egypt, hiding it in the marshes 
prior to giving a decent burial to her husband. 
However, while she was engaged iu looking for 
her son Horns (already bom in Plutarch's 
story), Seth is said to have stumbled on the 
casket and angrily dismembered the body of 
his brother, scattering the parts throughout 
Egypt. The account of the number of pieces 
varies from fourteen to forty-two. Isis t lien 
searched for the pieces and buried each at die 
place where ii was found. The phallus, howner, 
had been eaten by the Nile carp (Lepidotuf), the 
Phiigrus and the Oxyrynchus fish, so that in 
artificial penis had to be manufactured. 

In the Egyptian accounts it was at this stage 
that the dismembered body was reassembled 
into the form of the first mummy, from W 1 ich 
Isis conceived the child Horus. Subsequently 
Horns was said to have avenged his fathers 
death in a series of contests with his unde 
Seth, the so-called Coniendings of Horus and 
Seth, According to these myths, the struggle 
lasted for eighty years, until Osiris was finally 
declared ruler of lhe underworld and bis son 
Horus was confirmed as ruler of the living, 
leaving .Seth to rule the deserts ns the god of 
chaos and evil, the archetypal outsider and rhe 
antithesis of Osiris, 

E. Otto, Osiris and Amins, fcitlf taut Heiii it 
Siiitten (Munich, 1966). 

E. Cm ahsi VAT!, Lf my at erf <( 'Osins an mats de 
Kfymak, 2 vols (Cairo, 1966-R), 

J. Ci Griffiths, Pi in arch V De hide et Qjiritte 
(Swansea, 1976). 

—■* The ffrigmsaj Osiris ami hi adt (Leiden, 
1980). 

M. Eatov-Krauss, 'The earliest represented "n 
of Osiris?’, 143 (1987), 2,13-6. 

A, NtwTVSKi, "The solar-Osirian uniry as 
principle of the theology of die ""state ol Aniun 
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OSIRI S BED 


OSORKON 


jp Thebes in the 21st Dynasty \JEQL 30 
,;1987-S). 89-1G6. 

M C Lavijt, L Les myi. teres d'Osiriis A Abydos 
j-apres les steles du loyen Empire et du Motive] 
Ejnpine 1 ,-dJfrffi AlTtorAnj /9N" Hi, itl, £, Schoske 

[Hamburg 1989), 289-95, 

S. QuirKE, HVffiTMl re/yp'ew (London,, 

1992 ), 

Osiris bed 

Item of New Kingdom royal funerary equip¬ 
ment consisting’ of a wooden frame in the 
form of the god as iris, which was filled with 
illuvial silt and sown with seeds of barley. 
The germination and growth of the grain 
probably symbolized the act of resurrection 
uid the triumph of Osiris over his adversary 
Still. Only seven Osiris beds have been 
found, including one from the tomb of 

iutankhamUN (kv 62; 1336-1327 ic), which 
is a virtually life-size figure, measuring 
190 cm in height. 

It lias been suggested that the concept of 
an Osiris bed (sometimes also described as a 
1 germinated Osiris figure*) may possibly have 
derived from the observation of pigs tram- 



Qiins hedjhtm the iamb of Tatiinkkammi. It turn 
htri planted with seed earn, the remain*, of which 
a *e dearly visible IHih Dynasty, c, 133(1 ac. 

K ^90 em. (mim so. 288.4; reproduces* 
rOPXTKSi OF TffE GRIFFITH MSTirtiTS} 


pling seed into the ground. Since the pig was 
associated with the cult of Seth, the sowing 
of the seeds in the Osiris figure might have 
symbolized Seth's initial defeat of Osiris, 
while the eventual sprouting of the barley 
would, in its turn, have Symbolized the 
rebirth of Osiris. Certainly the overall sym¬ 
bolism of the Osiris bed was concerned not 
only with resurrection but also with the role 
of Osiris as a god of fertility and harvest, in 
which he was closely associated with the 
grain-god Neper. 

There are also a number of ceramic bricks 
which may be later developments of the Osiris 
lied; one in the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, measuring 24 cm long 
and about It) cm wide, has a hollow figure of 
Osiris carved into its upper surface, evidently 
serving as a magical receptacle for soil and 
grain. 

See also corn mummies. 

M. A. Llahy, ‘The "Osms-bed ! ' reconsidered 1 , 
OmmUtfui 46 (1977) 424-34. 

M. J. R avkn, 'Corn-mummies*, OMRO 63 
(1982), 7-38. 

Osorkon 

Libyan name held by five rulers of the 21st to 
23rd Dynasties as their 'birth name* or nomen 
{see KOVAL Tin. laky), 

Quirk an (he eider, Aakhepcrm Set epen m 
(983—978 Tfu), listed in manrthoN history as 
Osochor, was the filth of the 21st-Dynasty 
rulers. Judging from a pair of inscriptions in 
the temple of Khons at Kamak, he was the son 
of a woman called Mchfenweskhet and there 
fore probsiblj the uncle of the first 22nd- 
Dynasty ruler, stiEJ3HO.\Q. ] (945-924 lie ). 
'Osorkon the elder 1 is poorly attested in 
inscriptions, but ft may have been during his 
six-year reign that the Biblical figure Ha dad 
the Edomite stayed in Egypt, having been ini¬ 
tially offered protection by Amcnemopc 
(993-984 uc), Osorkon’s predecessor 

Osorkon i Sekhemkheperra Selapenra (924— 
889 ist.) was the second ruler of the 22nd 
Dynasty and successor to Sheshonq t. HLs 
reign is much better documented than that of 
Sheshonq t, and a fine inlaid bronze statuette 
bearing his cartouches (Brooklyn Museum, 
New York) was found at tell el-yAhuDtya, 
The upper part of a statue presented to 
Elibaal, the ruler of By bios, has also survived. 
In the Delta city of Buhastis (TEL I. RAH r n), 
which was (he iniiial pMiwci-base of his father 
Sheshonq, he constructed a small temple to 
atum and made numerous additions to the 
principal temple of rastet. He outlived his 
son and eoregent, Sheshonq it, who was prob¬ 
ably a 1st) the chief priest of Amun at Thebes, 


and was event Li ally succeeded by a second son, 
taw;lot 3 (889-874 uc). 

Osf/rktm n Usermsatta Setepemin,nn (874- 
85(1 HC) was Takclut ]'s sort and successor and 
the fifth ruler of the 22nd Dynasty, During the 
early part of his reign his influence in Upper 
Egypt was thwarted by the power of the chief 
priest of Amun as Thebes, Harsiese, However, 
when Harsiese died, Osorkon li was able to 
appoint one of iris own sons, Nimlot, as the 
new chief priest, thus regaining control of the 
Theban region. In the twenty-second year of 
his reign Osorkon celebrated his si: I> festival, 
probably at Buhastis, where he constructed a 
new court and gale way for the occasion. 
He also constructed additions to the temple 
of Amun at taN ils (the 22nd-Dynasty capital) 
and rebuilt an earlier tomb for himself within 
the temple precincts, eventually sharing ir 
with his son, 1 fomakht; this tomb was one 
of those excavated by Pierre Montct in 

1939-40. 

Osarimn ill Usermanlut Setepnmmms (777- 
749 tic) was one of the 23rd-Dynasty pharaohs 
who ruled from the Theban region, control¬ 
ling cities such as hermufolis maun a in 
Middle Egypt, and perhaps EeontopoJis ('ITJJ, 
n -ML'qpAM) in the Delta, it was the throne of 
Lcontopolis that Osorkon in inherited from 
the short-lived Sheshonq iv. He appointed his 
son Takelot as ruler of Herakleopolis and later 
also as chief priest at Thebes, thus establishing 
control over a great deal of Egypt, leaving his 
contemporary Sheshonq v of Tan is with cor 
responding!}' diminished territories. 

Osar ban a Aahheperta Selefieiiawnti (730- 
715 Ut'.) succeeded Sheshonq \ as the last of 
the 22nd-Dynasty rtilers, by which time the 
geographical area over which he reigned was 
restricted to the region surrounding Bubastis 
and Tunis. It was during his reign that the 
Kushitc pharaoh m swept northwards to con¬ 
quer Egypt. 

Gist .ago Oriental L^stitutl, Reliefs and 
inscriptions at Kamak in: The finhnsi lie par la! 
(Chicago, 1954). 

K. A. Cam I NOS, The ekrenide of Prince Osorkon 

(Rome, 1958). 

J. VoytnTE, ‘Osorkon, Ills do Mehytouskhe, un 
pharaon oublief BSFE 77-8(1977), 39-54. 

\V 13 urn, ‘Die Scdfest-DjirstcllungCNurkons ir. 
imTempc! von Bubastis 11 , SAK 6 (1978), 25—12. 

K. A. Ki rtaii-A , The Third Jntermediate Period in 
Egypt (1100-650 im:), 2nd ed. (Warminster, 

1986) , 273-4,287-354,542-5. 

j \OYOTTE et al., V)>/is, Ear desphantom (Paris, 

1987) . 

D. A. Aston, ‘Takcl.otb u - a king of the 
“Theban 23 rd Dynasty**? 1 , JEA 75 (1989), 
139-53. 
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OSTRACON 


PADD L E DQL i.s 


OStracon (Greek ttstrakwii plural wind'd: 
'potsherd 5 ) 

Term used by archaeologists to refer to sherds 
of poiterv or flakes of limestone bearing texts 
and drawings* commonly consisting of per¬ 
sonal jottings* letters, Sketches or scribal exer 
cists* but also often inscribed with literary 
texts, in the EUKKttnc* dkmotic, conic and 
Greek scripts (see i rnjuvruiti:). The use of 
ostraca was obviously much cheaper than writ¬ 
ing or drawing on iopvrus, and many hun- 
drods of these documents have been recovered 
from excavations. 

ITiousands of ostraca* including more than 
fifteen hundred literary excerpts, such as the 


Tifh’ iij Sifuiite (the largest surviving osEraeoii, 
now m the collection of the Ash mo lean 
Museum, Oxford)* were excavated at the site 
of the \cw Kingdom Theban workmen's vil¬ 
lage of iit,ia Ki.-MTiim'A* providing an invalu¬ 
able record of the daily lives of the workmen, 
while also supplying information concerning 
the nature of Egyptian economy and society at 
that time. The so-called 'trial sketches** often 
found on limestone ostraca, art among the 
liveliest surviving products of Egyptian artists. 
Many such sketches provide vivid glimpses of 
Egyptian i tumour and satire, which would 
otherwise be poorly represented in the artistic 
and literary record, 

At urban sites such as fl-am araa and QAN- 
■J’ltt, the vast majority of so-called ostraea 
belong to the rather different categories of L jar 
labels' and 'dockets*, which usually simply 
describe the foodstuffs or liquid contained in 
the vessel* and, in the case of wine, provide 
details or the vintage and origins (sec 
iioi.k; m atr At I t;s), 

\. DF: C i. D-wti’S, 'Egyptian drawings on 
limestone Hakes 1 ,,/A' 14 (1917), U 4-40. 


J. Ckrny, Catalogue rfes astwea hieratiyues uur 
lit tern ires de Dt ■ircf-Mafincii, 7 veils (Cairo, 
1935 - 70 ). 

J. \ aadif.r if.\unnan, C&tdkgti ft ties t/simai Jipin-es 
Je Deir t?i-Mcefinek % 4 vols (Cairo, 1937-46). 

J. W. Bahmls, TheAshmatcuti mtraam nfShmhe 
(Oxford* 1952). 

G. Pnsi AWt, Cffiaiogttf Jes tutruttt hierafiqnes 
tittirtiim 4t Dtir ef Metlitieh [Cairo, 1972). 

M. A. A. Nlr ia.-Dia, TheHematicftsinutn 
(Leiden, 1974), 

W. Ik Peak, Egypt in n Jr a mags (London, 1978). 
E. Bell S.MIR-Tk.u r, Egyptian artists . 1 sketch?*; 
figured (jji trukajhm the Gayer . I inter sun f vtleitimi 
m the Fitzwitiiam Museum (Cambridge* 1979). 


Limestone ihip bearing a sketch of a cnckereh jhitn 
the fit thy aftfn’ Kings. !9ih Dynasty, c. 1200 fit;, 
ft. 1 5.7an. (iu68S39) 


P__ 

paddle dolls .ye s\-.\i An n 

palace 

The close association between the king ami his 
residence reached its logical conclusion in the 
late New Kingdom (1550-11169 lit:), whe;i foe 
term per-aa ('great house''), which had previ¬ 
ously referred only to the royal palace, wan 
applied instead to the king himself, eventually 
being transformed into the familiar term 
'pharaoh 1 . 

The term palate tends to be used rather 
loosely to refer to any large 1 building in which 
the king or his Immediate family resided, 
whereas the archaeological anti textual evi¬ 
dence suggests rliiti the situation was not quite 
so straightforward. There were mam difli-n m 
types of building associated with the Egy |man 
royal family, varying primarily in their sped lie 
functions and length of use. There were 
almost ritualistic or symbolic palaces attached 
to New Kingdom mortuary temples such as 
the kamf-SSFL m and medinet haul (the latter 
being the best preserved) and there were a I so 
huge ceremonial buildings such as the Great 
Pa lace a t v. i.- aviaka a an d t he pn lace o f Set y at 
tjANTUt, which mtist have had more to do v. ith 
the reception of foreign visitors and the enact¬ 
ment of ceremonies than the actual housin'- of 
the pharaoh and his family. Relatively few of 
the surviving 'palaces’ have the air of alii id 
residences, but a large villa opposite the Cm at 
Palace at el-Amarna was identified In the 
excavators as the Ting's house 1 ; this seems to 
have functioned as a set of domestic apart¬ 
ments for the royal family in the very centre of 
the city. \t the more ephemeral end of die 
scale, a brick platform at Korn el Abd. in 
southwestern Thebes, has been interpreted as 
a royal 'rest-house 1 * perhaps for use during 
chariot exercises. 

Since palaces were constructed primarily of 
mud-brick and timber they tend not to be its 
well preserved as stone built TFMM.FS of simi¬ 
lar date. On the other hand, they were m ell 
less prone to plundering and destruction i ■ m 
the temples, which were frequently delibera a - 
h dismantled, even in ancient times, in order 
to re-use their valuable stone. Vlthough a 
building from the reign of the Middle 
Kingdom ruler Amenemhat tit at Buba-iis 
(TULL jiasta) lias been identified as a point \ 
most of the surviving Egyptian royal resi¬ 
dences date to the New Kingdom, including 
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PALACE 


palace 



those of Amenhotep in (1390-1352 bc) at 
Maj.katAj Akhenatcn (1352- 1336 RC) at <d- 
Amarna and M even p rah (1213-1203 bc) at 
Memphis, 

Many palaces included a window of 
appearances 7 , consisting of a ceremonial win- 
cow at which the king appeared in order to 
undertake such activities as the reception of 
visitors, the conducting of ceremonies or the 
.dispensing of rewards to his loyal courtiers. In 
the case of the small palaces associated with 
the mortuary temples of Raineses ie 

{1279-1213 bc) and m (1184- 1153 bc), the 
window represented a visible threshold 
between the sacred and profane aspects of the 
king s rule, a means of passing between palace 
^i-d temple, the two most important institu¬ 
te ns in the central government of Pharaonic 
Egypt. 

The architectural style and decoration of 
t^e palaces varied to some extent, although 
tiej tended to combine large-scale domestic 
apartments (sometimes including sets of 
^oms tentatively identified as the harim) 
1,1 J th reception halls, courtyards, pools and 
^remonia] areas in which rituals might have 


The tfrrortertiOtn. in the palace of Ratneses in, beside 
his mortuary temple at Medinet Hahn, The palace 
was halted in the urea immediately to the south of 
the fmt tourf of the temple (see entry on . Mali tie? 
Hahn for plan). Although the building iw$ largely 
at ns trialed of mud-brick, the vestibule, inner hall 
ami thromrroom contained stone cotuttms. This is the 
best preserved throne room to have survived from 
Pharaonic Egypt: that of Menuptah tit .Memphis, 
for example, is badiy damaged. (s. stt isr) 

been enacted, A number cT surviving frag¬ 
ments of painted plaster and faience tiles sug¬ 
gest that the walls and floors were frequently 
painted both with the iconography ofKJNGismp 
(such as depictions of the nine bows and for¬ 
eign captives) and with such pastoral scenes 
as flocks of birds flying through papyrus 
marshes. 

Probably the most complex surviving 
groundplan or a New Kingdom palace is that 
of Lhe Great Palace in the central city at cl- 
Amama, which was connected by a bridge 
with the smaller "king's house 7 on the other 
side of the main road. The large courtyards 
and hypostyle halls of the central palace sug¬ 


gest a building with a very different function 
to the palaces attached to Ramexside mortuary 
temples, and it has even been argued that the 
Great Palace was actually a temple to lhe Aten, 
l he much later ‘palace ofApries 7 at Memphis, 
excavated by Flinders Petrie, is equally diffi¬ 
cult to interpret and, with its massive casemate 
mud-brick platform, may have functioned 
more as a citadel or fortress than a palace. 

W. M. F: PjvTRF.., The palace of Apries, Memphis u 
(London, 1909), 1-13, 

E. P. Umnx, 'The concept of the Egyptian 
palace as a “ruling machine” 7 , Matt, settlement 
and urbanism, cd. P. [. Ucko, R. Tringhatn and 
G. W. Dimblehy (London, 1972), 723-34. 

R. STAUn.MANN, "Tempdpalast und 
Etscheinungsfenstcr in der ThebanLschen 
Totentempclny MDAIK 29 (1973), 221-42. 

11. J. Kemp, ‘The window of appearance at et- 
Amarna and the basic structure of this citv’, JEA 
62(1976), 81-99. 

W. Stevenson Smith, Tke art and architecture of 
ancient Egypt (Harmondswonh, 1981), 279-95, 
314-38. 

B, j. Kemp, Ancient Egypt: anatomy of a 
civilisation (London, 1989), 211-25, 276-81, 
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PALERMO STONE 


PAN BED P i \ G 


Palermo Stone 

Broken fragments of a basalt slutc dating to 
the 5 th Dy nasty (2494-2345 itc) and inscribed 
on both sides with a set of royal annals 
stretching back to the quasi-mythical rulers 
before the beginning of Egyptian history, The 
principal fragment has been known since 1866 
and is currently in the collection of the 
Palermo Archaeological Museum* Sicily; 
although there are further pieces in the 
Egyptian -Museum, Cairo, and the Petrie 
Museum, London, 

The slab must originally have been about 
2.1 m long and 0-6 m wide; but most of it is 
now missing, and there is no surviving infor¬ 
mation about its provenance. The text enumer¬ 
ates the annals of the kings of Lower Egypt, 
beginning with many thousands of years taken 
up hv mythological rulers, until the time of the 
god howls, w ho is said to have given the throne 
to the mortal mkm-s. Human rulers are then 
listed up to the 5th Dynasty. The text is divid¬ 
ed in in a series of horizontal registers divided 
bv vertical lines which curve in at the top, 
apparently in imitation of the hieroglyph for 
regnal year (renpei), thus indicating the memo¬ 
rable events of individual years in each king’s 
reign. The sorts of events recorded included 
religious festivals* military campaigns and the 
creation of particular royal and divine statues. 
The name of the ruler was inscribed above the 
relevant block of compartments. 

Tire Palermo Stone - along with the ‘day¬ 
books’, the annals and king lists inscribed tin 
temple walls, and the papyri held in temple 
and palace archives (see LIBRARIES and TURIN 
row i CANON) - was doubtless [he kind of doc¬ 
ument Lhat the historian xunktiio used to 
compile his list of dynasties, 

FI. Sciiii’ivK, Eiu Bruchsfikk altiigyptischer -tuafeu 

{Berlin, 1902). 

G. Darkssv; Tji pierre de Palerme el la 
ehronplogie de faneien empire; B!FAO 12 
£1916), 161-214- 

II j. Ki:mp, Ancient Egypt: anatomy offy 
t'iviliztiiiau (London, 1989), 21-5. 

Palestine, Palestinians see biblical 

roNNECnoNS; Canaan; Israel and 
SYRr.i—PALLSTINr 

palette 

Term used to refer res two distinct artefacts: 
cosmetic and scribal palettes. 

Ctfimetic/ceremonm / palettes, usually ol sill- 
stone (greywacke), have been found in the 
form of grave goods in cemeteries as early as 
the Badalian period (f.5500-4000 bc). They 
were used to grind pigments such as malachite 
or galena, from which eye-paint was made. 


The earliest examples were simply rectangular 
in shape, but by the Naqada l period 
(r.4000—3500 itc:) they were generally carved 
into more elaborate geometric forms - incluJ 
inga rhomboid which resembles the symbol of 
the later fertility-god mix - or the schematic 
silhouettes of animals such as hippopotami 
and turtles (sometimes with inlaid eyes) By¬ 
lins time cosmetic palettes had almost certain¬ 
ly acquired ritualistic or magical connotations. 
In the Naqada li period (r. 3 500-3 UK) itc) the 


Scribal palette inscribed with the tit fa <>j- Ihmnsx i 
It hits depressions jhr inw takes of pigment ami a 
sht far the reed pats. I3th Dyuttpy, imod, 
ft 23 cm. (i : .a!27H4) 

preferred shapes tended to be the forms of fish 
or birds, rather than animals, and many were 
shield-shaped, with two birds’ heads at the 
toil. By the terminal Prcdyna-stic period the 
range of shapes of the smaller cosmetic 
palettes had become considerably reduced, hut 
simultaneously a new and more elaborate cer¬ 
emonial form began to be produced- These 
palettes {usually oval or shield-shaped) were 
employed as votive items in temples rather 
than as grave goods, and a large number were 
found in the form of a cache in the Early 
Dynastic temple at Hlt’R ykdnpolis, They were 
carved with reliefs depicting the ideology and 
rituals of the emerging elite, and the quintes¬ 
sential surviving example is the MNarmer 
palette 1 (now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairn; 
see xar.ulr for illustration). 

Scribal palettes generally consisted of king 
rectangular pieces of wood or stone (averaging 
30 cm long and 6 cm wide), each with a shal¬ 
low central groove or slot to hold the reed 
brushes or pens and one or two circular 
depressions at one end, to hold cakes of pig- 
men l The hieroglyph used as the determina¬ 
tive for the words ‘SCRIBE* and ‘writing' con¬ 
sisted of a set of scribe’s equipment, including 
a shorter version of the palette. 

J. E. Ql l hell, Anhaa- objects, 2 vols (Cairo, 
1994-5). 

A. EcoitBRiia-rr 1 ct al., Das aile Agypten (Munich, 
1984), 347-63. 

M. Saleh and H. Sourchjziax* Egyptian 
Museum, Caifa; official catalogue (Mainz, 1987), 
can nos 7-8, 233. 

A, J. Spencer, Early Egypt (London, 1994), 
29-31,51-8. 


part badding 

Type of construction, usually in mud-brick, 
consisting of curved courses. Ti is most u:;cn 
seen in temple enclosure waits from the 
Period (747-332 ct:) onwards, which are usu¬ 
ally built in sections and with a pronounced 
BAITER, It has been suggested that this sec¬ 
tional building, along with pan bedding, 
allowed the walls to move without collapsing 
as tile ground expanded and contracted 1V«m 
the inundation. Others have noted that the 


wavy effect of the Avail tops, resulting from the 
bedding, can give the impression of water, 
thus adding to ihe symbolism of the temple in 
terms of the priuva u, mound surrounded by 
\t.x, ihe w aters of chaos. Good example-* of 
pan bedding can be found in the enclosure 
wall of the temple of Hathor at niLMiiLR i and 
the walls of the town at LLKAB. 

A. J. Spencer, Brick architecture m undent Egypt 
(Warminster, 1979). 

pan-grave culture 

.Material culture of a group of semi-nomadic 
Nubian catLle herders who entered Egypj itt 
the late Middle Kingdom (2055—1650 m : and 
during the 1 Second Intermediate IVriod 
(1650-1550 itc). 1’hcy arc particularly well 
attested in the Eastern Desert, and their char- 
acteristic shallow circular pit-graves, the so- 
called ‘pan graves*, arc known throughout 
Upper Egypt as well as Lower Nubia. 

The graves preserve the typically Nubian 
tradition of burying skulls and horns ol 
gazelles, oxen and sheep, sometimes panned. 
An example from Mo staged da in Upper \ ~ry pt 
depicts what is presumably a chieftain with his 
weapons. His name is written in hieroglyphs, 
showing that contact with the Egyptian popu¬ 
lation was well established. Their mmni is of 
a distinctive handmade tradition* be ruing 
incised decoration. T hey also used h act- 
topped red ware. These ceramics show links 
with the c group and lLRiMA culture as well as 
with nomads of the Eastern Desert and the 
Gash Delta near the Red Sea (from i- |L 'I 1 
shells must have been taken for some of rlujir 
distinctive jewellery). Skeletal evidence sug¬ 
gests that they were a robust people, physi¬ 
cally different from the C Group and probably 
also from the Kerma culture. They often 
appear to have worn distinctive leather kilts. 
Some have equated [hem with the mkuj vi who 
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Papyrus 


PASI'BAKHALNMIUT 


ff(rc employed us military meivenaries ami as 
a kind of k>LK:k force, patrolling specific areas 
such as the vau.kv in* -mi-, kings, 

M. Bio vk, Jwgwhtingt'H in Sisyah-Nttbm 
}tXj}- f%5, Denkmaler tier C-Gruppe ntnl der 
pun- Grtf far- Kli Ear (Vienna, 19 b 6). 

E. Steujuhai. andj. Jt NtfwrR'n r, 'Anthropological 
problems of the Middle Empire and laite Roman 
Sayato",.W Meiiuttgen j hr, lnthropuhgisrficit 
Gespilsehaji in U iat ml ( 1971 ), 10 - 2 . 1 , 
y. ], KiMf, 'Old Kingdom, Middle Kingdom 


provide material tor the creation of tourist 
papyri. Growing from the dense Nile mud, iL 
was thought of as the plant that flourished on 
the MRlMKYAl. MOLM.t of creation and so was 
chosen for the columns of HVPOSTVLE liVu.s, 
which some scholars have suggested might 
actually have become flooded during the inln- 
DATtON, adding to the symbolism. Such 
columns had two types of capital: buds or 
wide, open utnhds. As a symbol of youth or 
joy (and the hieroglyphic sign meaning 



Settle axe mth wooden handle fnm it pan grave 
at Mmtagedda. The blade bean the ear touche of a 
king named Nctmianim j rhft is athenrise unkntwm. 
Se-ttnid Intermediate Period, L 41 an. (n tt>3224) 


and Second Intermediate Period ’.irnieot Egypt: 
a yichi!history) B. G. Trigger ct al. (Cambridge, 
1WJ, 71-1W2 (169-71). 

j. II. TAHjrjR, Egypt turd Nubia (London, 19*11], 

papyrus (Cyperns papyrus) 

The heraldic plant of Low er Egypt. The name 
Ebi Lower Egypt could be written as several 
papyrus plants growing out of the sign for 
Hand 1 . This was a logical choice since the plant 
must have grown particularly profusely in the 
Delta marshes, although it also occurred else 
where in Egypt, hi modern times it is limited 
lo a few specially planted areas designed to 



Pa P.Vrus roll front Deirel-Bakri 21st Dynasty. 
"■ 33 a,,. (tL410793) 


'green 1 )* papyrus was particularly appropriate 
for presentation to the goddess HATDOR and 
could serve as a magical sceptre presented to a 
variety of deities including the cat-goddess 

BASTET. 

The harvested papyrus stems could be used 
for many purposes, such as the manufacture of 
ropes (sec itASki . i'H'i) and the caulking of boats, 
although in this use they were gradually 
replaced, in the post-Fharaonie period* by 
esparto grass (Ctirfftagu spurt ana). They could 
also be lashed together to form boats or skiffs 
for hunting (see ships and nu.-vra). Gradually, 
however, the stems became waterlogged anti 
the boats eventually had to be discarded and 
replaced. 

'This ability to absorb water also made the 
plant suitable For transformation into a paper 
like writing material, which is also known as 
papyrus. Egyptologists have often named indi¬ 
vidual papyri after the modem owner or find¬ 
er; thus 'Papyrus Chester Beany’ refers to a 
document once in the collection of the 
American-British industrialist and art collec¬ 
tor, Sir Alfred Chester Beatty. It is not known 
when papyrus was first used, although the ear¬ 
liest surviving sheets (uninscribed) were dis¬ 
covered in the 1st—I nasty tomb of Memaka at 
Saqqara (3(135). 

Ill the production of papyrus sheets* the Tri¬ 
angular stems were tut and their exterior 
stripped. They were then snaked in water and 
cut into strips. The length of the page does not 
usually exceed about one 'short cubit 1 
(7.45 cm). The strips would then be beaten 
with a hammer to break down and flatten the 


fibres. \evt individual strips would be laid on 
top of one another at right angles and beaten 
so that the felted texture of the pith meshed 
together. Contrary to popular belief, the strips 
were not woven together, A weight would then 
be placed on top of the sheet w hile the strips 
dried together. The individual squares of 
papyrus could then he lived together to make a 
roll, conventional I y consisting of twenty 
squares* although several rolls might lx: joined 
together to make a longer document. 

The papyrus was usually unrolled in such a 
way that the inside, known as the recto, would 
be written on first. The other side* the verso, 
was often left blank, and was sometimes the 
surface used by poorer people who only had 
access to used papyrus* as in some households 
in the workmen’s village at peir ei.-mmuixa. 
Discarded papyri were sometimes used for the 
production of CAtmiNNACE, and valuable texts 
have sometimes been recovered as a result of 
this re-use. The use of papyrus continued 
through the Greco-Roman period and into the 
Islamic caliphate* until the introduction of 
cloth paper from the Far East in the eighth to 
ninth centuries AD. 

J. Germ, Paper mid bunks in ancient Egypt 
(London, 1952). 

E. G. Turner, Greek papyri: an introduction 
(Oxford, 1968). 

_\ r . Lewis* Papyrus in classical antiquity (Oxford, 
1974), 

M. I,. Bie.rbrikr* ud.. Papyrus: structure and usage 
(London, 1986). 

J. J. J ansskn, ‘The price of paps rus\ DE 9 

(1987),33-5. 

R, Parkinson and S. Qlirke* Papyrus (London, 
1995). 

Pasebakhaen niut see rsi- si-vxi-s 

pataikos 

Minor amuktic deity whose modern name 
derives from the Greek writer Herodotus* 
description of a lorm oi Phoenician dwarfish 
protective image. The Egyptian pa!tit hot^ con¬ 
sisting of a small human figure (usually w ith a 
bald human head of a falcon's head) standing 
iti a pose similar to that of the dwarf god UF.s t 
is identified with 'Piah the dwarf 1 . Relatively 
crude figures probably representing pataikos 
first appear in the late Old Kingdom 
(2686—2181 rif;)* but the earliest representa¬ 
tions that can genuinely he described as 
pataikat appear in the New Kingdom 
(1550—1069 no). Most of the finest examples 
date to the Third Intermediate Period 
(1(169-747 UC) and later. 

C. A. Andrews, AmtUls of undent Egypt 
(London, 1994), 58-9. 
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PEPY 


PER IB SE\ 


Pepy (Pepi) 

The "birth name’ {nomen) hdd by two 6th- 
Dynasty rulers. 

Pepy i Meryra (2321-2287 BC) was the suc¬ 
cessor to the first 6th-Dynasty ruler,, tivli, 
with only the brief reign of Userkam (either a 
usurper or a regent) intervening between 
them; his mother, Queen Iput, probably acted 
as regent when he first came to the throne. He 
had an active reign, lasting at least forty years, 
during which he constructed and decorated 
various temples at AfiYDOS, Bubastis (tell 
UAftTA), DENDERA, KLEPILAMTTiVK and pOSSlblv 
eherakonfuej s. It was at Hierakonpolis that 
Frederick Green and James Qinbell discovered 
the earliest examples of copper statuary, con¬ 
sisting of a life-size copper statue of Pepy, and 
inside it a second smaller copper statue which 
is usually assumed to represent his son and 
successor, Mcrenra. Although few substantial 
monuments of Pepy t have survived, there arc 
many surviving Fragments of inscription 
incorporating his names arid titles, both dur¬ 
ing and after his lifelime. 

A block from the funerary chapel of an offi¬ 
cial called Weni at Abydos is decorated with a 
long inscription recounting the part that he 
played in the events of the reigns of Teti, 
Pepy L and Merenra, the first three rulers of 
the 6th Dynasty (2345-2181 bc), including a 
reference to a possible ha rim conspiracy in the 
reign of' Pepy i This was clearly thwarted, hut 
it has been suggested that it may, in some 
obscure way, have been tire reason behind the 
late marriage he made to two women called 
Ankhenesmerira, both daughters ol Klvui, an 
official at Abydos. The enormous influence 
that KLhui must have wielded as a result of 
these two marriages can he gauged from the 
fact that these two women gave birth to the 
next two kings, Mcrenra and Pepy it respec¬ 
tively, and, in addition, Thuds son Djau 
became vizier during both of their reigns. 

There are some grounds lor arguing that 
there was a OORLGKNGV with Mcrenra during 
the last few years of Pepy fs reign, since this 
would then make it more plausible that Weni 
could have served under Mcrenra as well as 
Teti and Pepy l, given the considerable lengths 
of the two latter reigns. There is, however, no 
definite proof of such an early coregency. 

Pepy ds pyramid complex in south SAHARA, 
although not the first to include pyramid 
texts, was the first in which funerary texts of 
this type were discovered, when it was excavat¬ 
ed by Emile and Heinrich Brugsch in 1880-1 
Although his sarcophagus had been destroyed, 
a metre-deep rectangular pit near the south 
wall of the burial chamber contained a 
CussOflC chest still holding one of the bundles 


in which his viscera had been placed, and i few 
pieces of the stone jar in which it had origi 
nally been kept. 

Pepy it Nefirkiim (2278-2184 TC) was a son 
of Pepy 3 who came to the throne after the pre¬ 
mature death of his half-brother Mcrenra, 
who had reigned for about nine years. He him¬ 
self is thought to have been only about ten 
years old at the rime of his accession, a fact 
which may possibly be documented by the 
inscriptions on Lhe walls of the tomb of 
Harkhuf, a governor of Aswan who was buried 
at Qubbct cl-IIawa (Tomb A#). The texts 
recount various missions that I-larkhuf under¬ 
took on behalf of the 6fh-Dynasty kings, 
including a journey Into southern Sudan dur¬ 
ing w hich he acquired a pygmy, The letter sent 
to him by the young pharaoh has an air of 
authenticity and perhaps even historical fact, 
with the king’s expressions of eagerness to see 
the pygmy and his solicitous pleas that guards 
be set around him to see that he did not fad out 
of the boat at nighi. It is also dear from the 
texts in Harkhuf’s tomb that the Egyptians 
were continuing to exert a certain amount of 
economic influence ov er Lower Nubia. 

It ts thought possible that the very long 
reign of Pepy ii may have partly contributed to 
the gradual demise of the Old Kingdom, both 
by causing the central administration to stag¬ 
nate and by producing a succession crisis as 
his appointed heirs perhaps died too early, 
leaving various rivals in contention for the 
throne. 

Pepy 31 was buried in a pyramid at south 
SAQfjMA, like his father, but the plan of his 
funerary complex has been preserved much 
more clearly. It was excavated in 1926-36 by 
Gustave jcquier, who uncovered a number of 
fragments of relief, including not only the 
usual processions of subjects bearing offer¬ 
ings but also depictions of the king, in the 
form of a spi ii n\ and a griffin, trampling his 
enemies, and a scene showing the goddess 
si-shat compiling a list of captives and spoils 
of war. Much of the decoration is derivative of 
that in. the complex of Sahura [2487-2475 ut.) 
at ABUStR, and the scene of the debated 
Libyan chieftain and his family m the central 
transverse corridor seems fn have been copied 
faithfully in every detail (thus calling into 
question the historicity of many scenes con¬ 
taining named individuals in Egyptian reli¬ 
gious or funerary contexts}. Like several other 
pyramid complexes of this period (including 
Pepy i’s), Lhe mortuary temple contained 
fragments of a number of stone statues of 
bound CAPTIVES, which may have played a role 
in lhe celebration of the king's victories over 
foreign lands. 


G. jI; queer, /.e mimment Jiiiicrtiire de Pepi a, 

3 vols (Cairo, 1936-41). 

E. DriutOv, 1 Notes diverse* 2: une coregencc 
Pepy acr de Me retire (?}’, ASAE 44 (1945), 55 ft. 
L, Haliaciii, Tell Basin (Cairo, 1947). 

J. Leo.a vr, Rtchcrchtt dam k pyrsmide el an 
temple haul dn pharutm Pepi 1 d Saqqarah 
(Leiden, 1979). 

—, L A la quete des pyr amides des reincs dc P< -.4 
icr\ BSFE 113 (1988), 20-3 L 
N. CiRiiUAL, A history of ancient Egypt [Oxfore. 
1992), 81-9. 

L E. S. Edwards, The pyramids of Egypt, 5th - i. 
(ihrmondsworrh, 199.1), 179-94. 

Peribsen (Sckhemib) (r.27(H) esc) 

Ruler of the 2nd Dynasty (2890-2686 ut.), 
whose principal surviving monument is Tomb 
i* in the Umm el-Qa‘ab cemetery at abye has. 
Jar-sealings found in the tomb bear two 
names: Peribsen and Sekhemib. The mine 
Peribsen, which was also found on the : wo 
gneiss stelae associated with the tomb, ivas 
written in a serekij frame surmounted i > a 
SETH animal and sometimes accompanied by 
the epithet "conqueror of foreign lands', while 
the screkh surrounding the name Sekhemib 
was surmounted by a homjs falcon. While it 
was initially suggested that these were two 
consecutive rulers (just as KHASEKHEMWY and 
Khasekhem were once thought to refer to two 
separate individuals), most Egyptologists now 
consider that the two names were hdd by the 
same ruler. According to the latter theory ihc 
name Sekhemib would have been hek by 
the king m the first part of his reign, when the 
cult ol Horus was still dominant, whereas the 
assumption of the name Peribsen is taken to 
indicate a change in policy whereby the god 
Seth was elevated to greater prominence in the 
cult of KiNtiSHiR. It has even been argued diat 
the apparent struggle between the cull- of 
Horus and Seth is indicative of a resurgence of 
the conflict between the southern and non hem 
halves of Egypt, which would eventually have 
been resolved in the reign of Khasekhem 1 ' ■ 
Seal-impressions bearing Peribsen’s name 
were found at Elephantine (see A.5W• : in 
1985, confirming that the kingdom extended 
as far south as the first Nile cataract at this 
date, h is also perhaps significant that a temple 
of Seth is known to have existed at 
Elephantine (although the surviving remains 
are later than lhe 2nd Dynasty). 

W. M. J\ Pet eue. The royal tombs- of (he earin'a 
dyttmties n (London , \ 901), 11-12, pis lAin, \M 
P E. NcwmiRRY, ‘The Set rebellion of the second 
dynasty'. Ancient Egypt (1922), 46 6. 

A. Gardener, Egypt of the phartwft$ (Oxford 
1961), 416-20. 
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peripteral 


N. Grimal, A history of ancient Egypt (Oxford,. 
1992), 55-6. 

peripteral 

Architectural term denoting a building stir- 
rounded by an external colonnade, such us 
'AAviMisr (although the term is sometimes con¬ 
fused with peristyle), 

peristyle 

Architectural term used to describe a lx pc cjf 
open court surrounded by an internal colon¬ 
nade, as in the case of the second court of the 
mortuary temple of Rameses in at MHDFNET 
HABLi, See also PERIPTERAL. 


Persia, Persians 

The Persians, like their neighbours the Modes, 
were an Indo-Iranian group whose heartland 
lay in the region of modern Iran during the 
first millennium bc. The land of l Parsua’, 
apparently situated next to Urartu and to the 
to nth of Lake Urmia, is first mentioned in the 
annals of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser III 
{(-.858-824 bc), The two principal cities of the 
Persian heartland in the fifth and sixth cen¬ 


turies uc were Pasargadae and Perse polls 
(Takht-i Shamshid), the latter comprising a 
succession of palaces built by Darius i and his 
successors, each of which incorporated el¬ 
ements derived from Egyptian, Median, 
Babylonian and Greek architecture. The 
extent to which the Persians also drew on rhe 


artistic resources of the various satrapies is 
indicated by the discovery of an Egyptian- 
stylc statue of Darius i (522-486 uc) at the site 
<*f Susa in xvestern Iran. 

At its height in r,5(H) ut; the Persian empire 
extended from 1 ,ibva to the Indus region and 
from Babylonia to western Turkey, comprising 


aaoul twenty 'satrapies’, each contributing 
regular tax and tribute to the Persian king. In 
ike laLc sixth century bc, when the 
Achaemenid empire was expanding inexorably; 
f he transformation of Egypt into a new satrapy 
ht L gan to look inevitable, although it was 
Temporarily delayed by the death of Cyrus ii in 
529 uc. Eventually, however, in the spring of 
Uc, Cambyses (525-522 bl) defeated the 
^rmiea 0 f psamtek III {526-525 uc) at 
;Eus in m ani ^ wcnf un to capture Memphis, 
he most interesting surviving document 
cht ensuing first Persian period (or 27th 
x nasty, 525—404 me) is the text inscribed on a 
sr atue of Udjahorrcsnet, an Egyptian priest 
Bn . ^ C>ctur who collaborated with the new 
^S*me, although there Is some evidence that 
e onked after such local interests as the 
ma| ntenance of the cult of neith at his home- 

c,t yofSai 5 . 



\ }\ '••4 

i 1 \ 

Egypt was subject to a second period of 
Persian domination, which some Egyptologists 
would describe as the '31st Dynasty’, covering 
the decade between the end of the indigenous 
30th Dynasty (343 bc) and the arrival of 
At.i;\A\'DEK THE grea' I in 332 \tC. The stele of a 
priest of [terysi iff called Somtutefnakht (now 
in the Naples Museum), which originally stuod 
in the temple of I Icryshef at Herakleopolis 
Magna, was inscribed with an autobiographical 
inscription generally interpreted as a descrip¬ 
tion of a career stretching from the reign of 
Ncetanebo Ii to that of Alexander the Great, 
Like Udjahorresnct, Somtutefnakht seems to 
have prospered by providing assistance to the 
new regime. When Alexander defeated the 
armies of Darius in (336-332 esc) and took 
Egypt, Somtutefnakht appears to have wit¬ 
nessed the battle from the Persian side. 

G. Pqseneh, Im premiere domination Pert? ett 
£gypie( Cairo, 1936). 

J. "V Oydttk, ( L'ne statue de Darius dccouverre a 
Suse 1 , fourmtl Assattqne (1972), 235-66, 

M. Ltctmuavt, Ancient Egyptian literature ill 
(Berkeley, 1980), 41 -4. [Somtutefnakht] 

!. Hofmann, 'Kambvsis in Agypten’, SAK 9 
(1981), 179 -2(H). 

A B. Lloyd, ‘The inscription r>F Ud jaborresnet: 
a collaborator’s testament’, JEA 68 (1982), 

166-80. 

N. Grimal, A history of undent Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 367-82. 


PETOSIRIS 



Stem of grape-pithing in the tmnb-chtipel of 
Petosiris. This combines a traditional theme with 
the artistic style and costume of the Greek mrid. 
(GRAHAM tURRISON) 

Petosiris (r.300 bc) 

High priest of thotii in the late fourth cen¬ 
tury bc who is best knoxvn for the chapel he 
built for himself and in honour oT his father 
Scshu and brother Djedthuiefankh at TUNA 
LL-OEBtvL, near HeTmopolis :Vlagna in Middle 
Egypt. The tomb chapel is in the form of a 
small rectangular temple of early Ptolemaic 
style, in front of which stands a horned "fire 1 
altar of Greek type, which is also known from 
KLARNAK. The temple is entered through a 
half-columned portico xvith composite capi¬ 
tals, like those at eiyfu or ui-ndera. Most of 
the texts on the walls of the chapel concern 
Petosiris and his titles. This chamber then 
gives access to it sanctuary with four square 
pillars, the walls of xvhich are decorated xvith 
texts concerning his father and brother. 
Towards the southern end of this sanctuary is 
the shaft leading to the subterranean burial 
chambers some 8 m below. 

The tomb is best known for its carved and 
painted decoration xvhich combines traditional 
Egyptian subjects, such as harvesting, wine 
pressing and furniture-making, xvith a dis¬ 
tinctly Hellenistic style. For instance, the 
Egyptian farmers are depicted in Greek cloth- 
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PETOSIRLS 


pharaoh 


ing and in poses reminiscent of the Classical 
rather than the Egyptian tradition. The scenes 
in the porticocd promos are the most stylisti¬ 
cally mixed, while those in the sanctuary tend 
more to the traditional Egyptian style, 
although some Greek influence can still be 
detected. 



The inner coffin oj'Peiosiris is matte from 
blackenedpine wood inlaid nntk multi-coloured 
glass hieroglyphs. Early Ptolemaic period, 
c,JS0 in:, from the tomb of Peittsim at Turn 
d-Gehd, l. 1.95 m, (cAimj£46592) 

Although the burials of Petosiris, his wife 
and one of his sons had been robbed in antiq¬ 
uity the two wooden eolfins and the stone sar¬ 
cophagus of Petosiris were discovered during 
Gustave Ldebvre’& excavation of the tomb in 
1920. The inner coffin of blackened pine is 
well preserved, with inlaid eyes and five 
columns of inscription inlaid in multicoloured 
GLASS hieroglyphs. 

G. LKFfKVRF, Petuiiru, 3 vols (Cairo, 1923 4). 

E. Suvs, Vie dr Petosim (Paris, 1927), 


C. Picard, 4 Les influences etrangeresau 
tomheau de Petosiris: Greet ou Perse?’ BfPAG 

30(1931), 201-7. 

M. Lu:i 1 TIikinl Ausifttt Egyptian literature in 
(Berkeley, I9H0), 44-9. 

Petrie, William Matthew Flinders 

(1853-1942) 

Widely recognized as the first scientific exca¬ 
vator in the history of Egyptian archaeology, 
Pelric was born in Charlton, Kent, the son of 
William Petrie, a civil engineer and surveyor, 
and Anne Flinders, daughter of an explorer. In 
a long and illustrious career, he excavated 
many of the most important ancient Egypt an 
sites, from the Predynastie cemeteries at v\q\ 
m to tile Early Dynastic royal tombs at ahyuos 
and the city at iu.-AMARVA. His energetic field- 
work was matched by his excellent publication 
record, including many books dealing with 
general topics, such as Took and iwctpt.ns. 
Ancient weights and measures and Egyptian 
arihitecluro. 

It was typical of his work as a whole that his 
research began with an innovative metrological 
analysis encompassing Stonehenge and the ciza 
pyramids, Much later In his career he developed 
the ingenious method of ‘sequence dating', 
whereby (lie raEDVNASTir. pyrhjd was divided 
into a series of cultural stages that are still 
broad h recognized by modem archaeologists 
(sec ARMAvr). He was able to spend long periods 
of time excavating in Egypt primarily because of 
the financial support provided by the writer 
Amelia Edwards, who was also the founder ot 
the Egypt Exploration Fund (Society ) and who 
endowed a chair in Egyptology for him at 
University College London. 

Petrie’s techniques of excavation were v ast¬ 
ly superior to those employed by most of his 
contemporaries. Above all, he was determined 
to preserve and record as much of the evidence 
as possible, rather than concentrating purely 
on the kinds of objects that would command a 
good price on the art market. Perhaps the only 
aspect of his work that is regretted by modern 
scholars is his tendency to synthesize ind 
condense his published results, rather than 
presenting the detailed held notes in their 
entirety. Since few of the original records have 
survived, much of his excavated material is 
now difficult to re-analyse or reinterpret- 
W. M. I’ Pktru., inductive jwetrdegy (Londori, 
1877). 

— T 77ft’ pyramids and temples of Oizrh (I*ondcn, 
1883). 

—, Tell el-Amarna (London, 1894). 

Dlmpidii Pat na (London, 1901). 

—, Methods andaims in afikaeology (T.ondon, 
1904). 



Portrait of Flinders Petrie. {pktrih .wf ski i ij 

— t Seventy years in archaeology (London, 1931). 
—■„ The making qf Egypt (London, 1939). 

M. S. Drowfii, Flinders Petrie; a life in 
archaeology (London, 1985). 

13. G-Triggrk, . I history of archaeological ifttuwltt 
(Cambridge, 1989), 2(1(42, 

pharaoh 

Term used regularly by modern writers to 
refer to the Egyptian king (see kingship). 1 ie 
word is the Greek form of the ancient 
Egyptian phrase per-aa (‘great house') which 
was originally used to refer to the royal PAi wt 
rather than the king. The ‘great house’ was 
responsible for ihe taxation of the lesser 
‘houses’ (/imp), such as the temple lands .life 
private estates. From the New Kingdom 
(1550-1059 I3c) onwards, the term was often 
used to refer to the king himself. 

I [. Frankfort, Kingship and the goth: a study oj 
Near Eastern re!iguilt as the mbgmtimt nfsucuiY 
and nature (Chicago, 1948 ). 
f. D. Ray, ‘The pharaohs and their court*, /fei/'C 
ancient enlntre, modem had, ed. J. Malck 
(Sydney, 199.1), 68-77. 

Phi lae 

r l’he original island site of a temple of the y nd- 
dess Isis, located about eight kilometres south 
of Aswan. The surviving dements of the - ■“ 1 - l5 ' 
stone temple, dating from the 30th Dynasi) t f] 
the late Roman period (380 ut:— ad 300) t w:rc 
transferred to the nearby island of Agilqh>’ a 
during the early 1970s in order in save it hum 
the rising waters of Lake Nasser (see asVi ^ 
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PHI LAE 



HUiM uam). On the adjacent island of Biga is a 
*purc muund', which was regarded as a tomb 
of osiKiJj, the mythical consort of Isis, 

The worship ol" Tsis at Philae can be dated 
back as early as the reign of the 25 lli-Dynasty 
pharaoh Taharqo (690-664 bc), since blocks 
from his reign have been found at the site, but 
the earliest visible remains date to the reign of 
Ncctancbo i (380-362 He). Most of the temple 
was constructed between the reigns of 
Ptolemy n Philadelphia (285-246 nr;) and 
Diocletian (ad 284-305). The complex incor¬ 
porates a temple to the Nubian god \REN- 
swpiiis, built by Ptolemy it PhiJopator 
(221-205 ttC) and ihc Meroipc riderArkamani 

Liii-T The temple of his at Philae, shaming the first 
tivo pylons and the columns of the mammisi 
between them. The temple ms moved Jhstn its 
original site la the island ufAgtiqiyya in order to 
preserve it from the mien of Lake Nasser, 

(p 7. MCHOLSON ) 

below The island of Philae prior to the ^-siting of 
the monuments. Mud-brick structures ar omitted. 



1 hall of (tectanebo 

2 west colonnade 

3 first east colonnadfi 
^ temple of Imhotep 

5 pte of Ptotemy li Pfiiladelphua 


6 chapel 

7 first pyfon 
3 mammisi 

9 second east colonnade 
10 chapel 


It second pylon 

12 temple ot Isig 

13 quay 

14 gate of Hadrian 

15 temple nf HaredntES 
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PHOENICIANS 


POL ICE 


(r. 218-200 lie), in a rare instance of Lgypto- 
Nubian architectural collaboration. The cult 
oflsis on Phi lac appears to have survived well 
into the Christian era, and the latest surviving 
hieroglyphic inscription occurs at the site. It 
was not until the reign of Justinian (c,ad 5,15) 
that the temple was finally abandoned. 

H. Junker, Dergrosse Pyhn des Tempos da- his m 
Pkilti (Vienna, 1958). 

H. Junker and E. Winter, Das Gehtrtsham des 
Tam pels dey his in Phi Id (Vienna, 1965). 
E.Vassijiiva, Ptukmuu Phihie (Leuven, 1989). 

Phoenicians 

West-Semi tic-speaking people who occupied 
the coastal area of the northern Levant [the 
western half of modern Lebanon) during the 
first millennium bc It was in this region that 
the Phoenician, cities of isvheos, Sidon and Tyre 
flourished, having displaced the settlements of 
earlier CAKAANITt: people. A number of ancient 
Egyptian texts (including the Middle Kingdom 
Tak pf Siauhe) use the term frrtd'hn\ appar 
ently with reference to Gmaami.es living in the 
region surrounding Byblos, who are presum¬ 
ably to be identified with the Phoenicians. It 
was perhaps because they were successful 
sailors and traders, gradually establishing 
colonies across the Mediterranean region 
(including the city of Carthage), that their 
works of art largely consisted of iconography 
and styles borrowed from Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and the Aegean. The Phoenicians are also usu¬ 
ally said to have been responsible for the inven¬ 
tion of the alphabet. 

W. Waku (ed.), 77 te ride of the Phoenicians in the 
interaction of Mediterranean civilizations (Beirut, 
1968). 

D. Harden, The Phoenicians (Harmon dsworth, 
1971). 

D. R. \y Thomas. ‘The Phoenicians 1 , Peoples of 
Old Testament limes, od, I). J. Wiseman (Oxford, 
197.1), 259 -86. 

P, M, Iiik u , ‘The late Phoenician pottery 
complex and chronology 1 . Bulletin of the 
Amerieun Schools of OrieMal Research 229 (1978) t 
47-56. 

Phoenix see senv-berd 

Piankhv see piy 

Pigs see ANTMAL HUSBANDRY 

Piramesse see qamtik and tell ei.-par'a 

Piy (Five, Pianlthy) (747-716 bc) 

Ktishite ruler of the napauan period who was 
the first Nubian to conquer Egypt, laying the 
foundations for the 25th Dynasty (747-656 


BC). It is clear that his father, Kashta, had 
already pushed as far north as aswan, where 
he dedicated a stele to Khnum on Elephantine, 
and it has even been suggested that he exerted 
some influence in the Theban region. Piy hi ni¬ 
sei I seized control of Upper Egypt within the 
lirst decade of his reign, and his sister 
Atncnirdis l was adopted bv Shcpcnwepet i is 
the next GOifs wii-n. Of AM UN, thus acquiring 
Theban territories previously controlled by 
gsorkon in (777-749 ue). In 728 bc, when 
Tefnakht, the prince of Sais, created an 
alliance of Delta rulers to counter the growing 
Nubian threat, Piy swept northwards and 
defeated the northern coalition, describing his 
successful campaign on the so-called Victory 
Stele, which he erected in the temple of Arnun 
at Gcbel Barkal (see N.VPATA), placing further 
copies in the principal temples at Karnak and 
Memphis, although only the original text has 
survived. Piy’s stele borrowed much of its 
phraseology and style from earlier Egyptian 
royal ‘recitations’. He therefore effectively set 
the tone of archaism and reverence for the past 
which was to characterize most of Lhe artistic 
output of the 25th Dynasty, with the Kushiie 
pharaohs constantly seeking to outdo their 
Egyptian predecessors in their concern for 
Egyptian religion and tradition. 

In 716 no Piy died after a reign of over thir¬ 
ty years. He was buried in an Egypt fan-style 
pyramidal tomb at i-a.-KURitt, accompanied 
by a number of horses, which were greatly 
prized by the Nubians of the Napatan period. 
He was succeeded by his brother siiabaoO 
(716-702 bc), who reconquered Egypt and 
took full pharaonic Lilies, establishing himself 
as the first full ruler of the 25th Dynasty. 

J. H. Breasted, Ancient retards- of Egypt J\ 
(Chicago, 1906), 796-883. 

N. GwrwAI., La slide triomphaie de Ft {\inkh)y ati 
Muses du Cffire, jh 83&2 et 47686-47089 (Cairn, 
3981). 

K. A. Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in 
Egypt (1100-670 nc), 2nd ed. (Warminster, 

1986), 363-78. 

N. Grimae, A history of ancient Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 335 43. 

Plutarch (cad 44-126) 

Greek writer of lhe Roman period who spent 
most of his life in his home town of 
Chaeronea, although he also visited Athens, 
Italy and Egypt. 13c is important to 
Egyptologists principally for his De hide et 
0si ride, an account of the myth of hqrus and 
SETH, hut there is debate as to how accurate 
this is. It is possible that much of what he 
recorded was based on a late version of the 
story. 


j. G. Griffiths, Plutarch V Dc Isiile et Osiride 
{Swansea, 1970). 

D. A. Russell, ‘Plutarch’, The Oxford Classical 
dictionary, ed. N. G. L. Hammond and II. H. 
Seullard [Oxford, 1970), 848-50. 

police 

For most of the Pharaonic period there is i- 
donee of a variety of officials whose roles 
roughly approximated to certain aspects of a 
modem police force. They can be divided into 
two basic categories: those performing a 
quasi-military role of guarding and patrolling 
and those enforcing justice and inflit ting 
punishment. 

Groups of men called nww are described as 
patrolling the desert with trained dogs in 
order to guard against bedouin incursions, 
while the memw tjesenir are credited with I he 
protection of quarrying and mining expedi¬ 
tions in the Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 ■■ ). 
By the New Kingdom (1550-1069 BC), these 
tasks seem to have been undertaken increas¬ 
ingly by groups of MEDJAY mercenary soldi ix, 
who also guarded temples, palaces and ceme¬ 
teries. A more specialized title (s'shu) was held 
by the officials who kept order in palace 
ITARTMS. 

The tasks of arresting individuals for such 
crimes as non-payment of tax (see taxation) 
and the subsequent inflicting of bastinado .is 
punishment were both assigned to the holders 
of the title sti-per in the Old Kingdom 
(2686 2181 bc), although these same officials 
are later also mentioned as the guards accom¬ 
panying Middle Kingdom desert expeditious. 
The continued use of this title in terms of the 
maintenance of law and order, however, is 
indicated by the Ptolemaic inscription- at 
KQMOAUJPi which elevate the term to a more 
universal role, describing the crocodile-god 
Sobek as a sa-per smiting rebels. 

J. Yqyotte, Tin corps de police dc PEgypie 
pharaonique 1 , RdE 9 (1952), 139—51. 
j. CrhVi. A community of workmen id Thebes 
the Ramemdeperiod (Cairo, 1973),. 261—84. 

G. Andrew, ‘Sobek compare a un pal icier’, /.■ ee 
du Cenienmrc, ed. J.Vercouttcr (Cairo, 198(1), 

3-7- 

—, L P0ltzei\ Lexicon der Agyptelogie tv, ed. 

W. I kick, E. Otto and W. Westendorf 
{Wiesbaden, 1982). 

pornography ^ erotica and sexualitv 

pottery 

From the Predvnastie period (f, 5 500—3100 : ' t: ) 
onwards pottery was one of the most impor- 
tant of Egyptian artefacts, and is certainh ! he 
one whicli survives most readily in the archae- 
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ological record. Because i rs broken frag¬ 
ments, or sherds, are almost indestructible, 
massive quantities of pottery have been pre¬ 
served at sites throughout Egypt. However, it 
is only in relatively recent times that 
Egyptologists have come to value the impor¬ 
tance of pottery in the Dynastic period. 


LEi’T B tubman pot with blackened rim. Despite 
their t'ttr/y {fun- and simple tech mingy puts such as 
these are amongst the finest ever produced in 
Fgypt. Fifth millennium sn t fromei-Badari, 
tt. 22.8 an. (&i5%91) 

JJEI.OW - J fine bine-painted bknnical'jar from ef- 
Jmanm. Must ancient Egyptian pniiery of t he 
Pharaonic period was imdttorated, the Pine- 
painted mare being exceptional in this respect. JSth 
Dynasty, c. / 3 SO Bit, ft. 70 cm. (ea 5684 !) 



having previously placed greater reliance on 
inscriptional sources. 

Egyptian pottery can be divided into two 
broad groups according to the generalized 
type of clay used. The first is '’Nile silt ware’, 
those pots made from the alluvial deposits of 
the Nile valley; and which fire to a red-brown 
colour. This group makes up the great bulk of 
Egyptian pottery, and is most commonly used 
for the coarse, utilitarian wares, although it 
may he decorated as in the case of the 'blue 
painted’ pottery during the New Kingdom 
(1550-1069 lit':). The second group is the l marl 
clay’ vessels. These are made from calcareous 
clays which have a limited occurrence in 
Egypt, the best-known source being around 
Qena in Upper Egypt. Marl clays tend to be 
the products of more specialized industries 
and are usually employed for the better- 
quality wares. Often their surfaces are deliber¬ 
ately compacted, using a pebble or similar 
smooth object, before they are fired in the kiln. 
This process, known as burnishing, leaves 
them with a shiny surface, which is not a glaze, 
although it is .sometimes mistakenly referred 
to as such. In tact, the application of a. glaze tt) 
pottery (as opposed to faience, which is a non- 
clay ceramic) docs not appear until Roman 
times. 

These two basic pottery fabrics have been 
subdivided according io the materials added to 
them, known as filler or temper, as w r cll as nat¬ 
ural impurities in the day, These subdivisions 
are devised by each archaeological expedition, 
but are usually related to an internationally 
recognized system for the classification of 
Egyptian pottery known as the Vienna System. 
This has the benefit of allowing archaeologists 
working all over Egypt to understand one 
another’s pottery descriptions. 

Predynastie pottery is often of extremely 
high quality. From the Badarian period come 
handmade vessels (he. those made without 
i he use of the potter’s wheel), burnished to a 
lustrous finish and fired so that they have a 
black top seetion with the rest left red. This 
is a considerable technical achievement, and 
demanded great skill on the part of the pot- 
ter, particularly as it is likely that these vessels 
were open-fired (using a kind of bonfire) or 
produced in only the most rudimentary of 
kilns. Badarian vessels arc among the most 
beautiful pottery ever made in Egypt. Free¬ 
form painted decoration is known from 
Naqada 1 times (f.400fl 350U ]g..), with ani¬ 
mals, patterns, boats and human figures all 
being portrayed. This kind of representa¬ 
tional art on pottery dies out in the Dynastic 
period. 

The pottery of the Old Kingdom (2686- 
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21K1 nt;) was formed by hind anti with the aid 
of a turntable,, although by the late Old 
Kingdom the true potter’s wheel, which uses 
centrifugal force to 'throw 1 pottery, had devel¬ 
oped. This latter device requires finer clay 
preparation, which in turn necessitates greater 
control during firing. The chimney-like 
updraught kiln (with the fire placed beneath 
the pots and separated from them by a padded 
floor) was probably developed in the Dynastic 
period, perhaps around the time that the 
wheel catne into general use. The first wheels 
were hand-turned and relied on a smooth 
bearing to develop centrifugal force. They 
were very simple, comprising one stone set 
into another, and highly polished to form the 
bearing. The more familiar 'kick wheel', with 
its foot-operated fly-wheel, was probably 
introduced in Persian or Ptolemaic times (i.e. 
after r.500 nr:). 

The wheel allowed vessels to he made 
more quickly, in a simple form of mass pro 
duetton, but certain types of vessel continued 
to be handmade, alongside these thrown 
types. Bread-moulds, the formers for loaves 
of bread, particularly for offering use, contin¬ 
ued to be shaped around a core known as a 
pairix. 

Potterv was used for many of those pur¬ 
poses for which we would now use plasties, 
and alongside BASKirm provided the main 
form of container. The differing combination 
of pottery fabric, technology and form allow 
archaeologists to use pottery as a chronological 
indicator, particularly significant on sites 
where there is no other clear dating evidence. 
It was the observation of this fact that first 
allowed Flinders I'JvTKii: to develop his 
'sequence dates' for the prkdynastk, period, 
building up a floating chronology, which, with 
the advent of radiocarbon dating, has been 
transformed into a system of absolute dates. 

Regional variation and trade can also be 
traced through pottery, since a familiarity w ith 
Egyptian days allows Imported wares to be 
identified relatively simply, particularly with 
the use of such scientific techniques as ceram¬ 
ic petrology {thin sectioning) and neutron 
activation analysis. Recent developments in 
archaeological science also facilitate the study 
of the contents of pottery, thus providing 
information on the use of particular vessels. In 
addition, the study of the technological devel¬ 
opment of pottery, and its relationship toother 
crafts, is of value in itself 

The study of ancient Egyptian pottery is a 
rapidly developing area of recent k<.jyptolog\ , 
and tine which has considerable potential to 
modify many of the existing views of Egyptian 
society and economy, providing information 


on aspects of Egyptian culture that have previ¬ 
ously been undocumented. 
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P. Ru i:.. Putt cry amt lysis: n wurce bwk { Chicago, 
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J. D. Bol rriag and P. T NlGttot son, 'Marl clay 
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Memphis, Saqqara and Atmma 1 , JE. I7M (L992), 
29 - 91 . 
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1993). 

Pre d ynasti c peri od U ■ 5501 KM01) i tt) 

The late Neolithic period in Egypt, generally 
described as the Trudynasite', began in the 
sixth millennium lit.. The evidence from 
Upper Egypt differs significantly from the 
Lower Egyptian data; not only is each of the 
two regions apparently characterized bv very 
different sequences of material culture, but 
the excavated sites in Upper Egypt are mainly 
cemeteries while those excavated in Lower 
Egypt primarily consist of settlement remains. 
This situation makes direct comparisons 
between the prehistoric cultures of northern 
and southern regions of Egypt extremely dif¬ 
ficult. Excavations from the 1970s or.wards 
have sought to redress the balance by obtain¬ 
ing more settlement data from the south and 
vice versa. In addition, the provision of radio¬ 
carbon dales on material from both Upper and 


Lower Egyptian sites has gradually facilitated 
the construction of a tentative absolute 
chronology for the whole geographical and 
chronological range of the Fredynasrie. 

A framework of relative dates for the mid- 
to late Prcdv Elastic period in Upper Egi |: i., ; _ 
die Amratian and Gerzean periods (sec \ 
was first established by Flinders Petrie in 
the early 1900s (see also ci-ntONOiXKiv; tint- 

SEMA1NA REGION Rlld POTTERY). When 
Gertrude CatOn-Thompson excavated at 
Hammamia in the el-daemri region in the 
1920s, she found stratigraphic confirmai v.r <>f 
Petrie’s dating system and considerable evi¬ 
dence of the earliest Upper Egyptian phase, 
the Badarian period (j.SSQfl-4000 ut ). Petrie's 
'sequence dates’ si>l-sn30, which he had allo¬ 
cated only in a preliminary fashion, wen dull 
assigned to the various phases of the Badarian. 
Radiocarbon and thermolumlnescencL- dates 
from the cl-Badari region suggest that the 
period stretched back at least as early as 

5500 bc. 

Cemeteries of the Amratian phase (also 
known as Nuqada t; c.4000-3500 uc) hat: sur¬ 
vived at a number of sites in Upper Egypt, 
from Deir Tasa in the north to the Lower 
Nubian site of Klior Bahan. A rectangular 
Amratian house has been excavated ar iife- 
vkonfoi.i.s and small areas of late Gerzcan set¬ 
tlement were excavated at •VUVlXW and cl- 
Badari. In addition, n possible Gerzcan reli¬ 
gious structure has been uncovered at 

Prcdymsiir burial m which the b»dy has M n 
naturally desiccated by the hut, dry , desert sand. 
Nitqada // pcriml, c.3200 a r:, j.. (unjh.wd) 

1.03 in. (ta 32751 ) 
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Hlerakonpolis. The transition from the 
Gur/ean period to the caret i fkkiod 
VViS considered by Petrie to have been a sepa 
r iife cultural phase (the hScmainean’), corre¬ 
sponding to sd 65 onwards* bur this final phase 
of the Predynastie is now described by some 
archaeologists as the Trotodynastick 
The earliest Lower Egyptian Neolithic 
remains are the T’nyum A’ encampments, dat- 
ir b r back to r.alKK) itc, which were effectively 
*hr first agricultural settlements in Egypt. The 
Rcvt in the Predynast it sequence is rep- 
■ ente d by three periods of occupation at 


MKRE.MIM UJ'LNf SVLAMa, tilt latest phase of 
which seems to have been contemporary with 
ihe settlements and cemeteries of F! .-OMARI, 
south of Cairo. The next phase of the Lower 
Egyptian Predynastic is represented at the site 
of maauu which seems to have flourished in 
the early to mid fourth millennium Tic. Most 
of the available information for the Lower 
Egyptian Predvnastic derives from sites at the 
southern periphery of the region, but excava¬ 
tions during the 1980s at mixseiat utu omar 
and ri'j.i. el-fara^x (Huio) have begun 10 pro- 
x ide crucial new evidence in the heart of the 


i ,t:iT SiM as so fin fed with Predynastk civilization. 


BELOiv ivory figurine. with iaiaid ey?$ of topis 
Insult. Fifth mifinnnwm tst\ tL i I an. it. 32141 ) 



Delta region itself, both sites showing evi¬ 
dence of cultural influences from Ger/ean 
Upper Egypt, The current view of the late 
Predynastic period in Egypt as a whole is that 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt gradually 
assimilated various aspects of Upper Egyptian 
material culture in the late fourth millennium 
Jw. (this ‘transitional’ phase being particularly 
attested aE Tell el-FaraSn) and that the Delta 
was eventually subsumed politically into a uni¬ 
fied state dominated by Upper Egypt in about 

3100 w:. 

The 2500-year period of the Predvnastic 
was once widely considered to have been cul¬ 
turally distinct from the Pharaonic age that 
succeeded it. Many authorities have argued 
that the apparently abrupt change at the end of 
the Predvnastic - from the characteristic 
skeletons and artefacts of ihe early Gerzean 
people to those of the Early Dynastic elite 
buried atNaqada, Hierakonpolls and Abydos- 
was evidence of a sudden invasion from west¬ 
ern Asia. Such ‘diffusion theories’ for ihe ori¬ 
gins of the Egyptian, state have come to seem 
less plausible, find most scholars now agree 
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that there was a steady and relatively unbroken 
progression in the Upper Egyptian material 
culture from the Badartan to the Early 
Dynastic: the archaeological case for social 
continuity is currently far more convincing 
than that for sudden invasion or migration. 
Sec also AGRICULTURE; ARMANT and KI.KAH. 
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p re nomen (throne name) see royal 

TITULARY 

priests 

The Egyptian priest should not be viewed in 
the same way as a modern religious leader, 
such as a clergyman, mullah or rabbi. The 
term priest’ is simply a modern translation for 
a number of religious offices connected with 
the Egyptian Ti-MPLE, The Egyptian priest, lit¬ 
erally described as a ‘servant of god 1, (kern tiet- 
jet% was not necessarily well versed in reli¬ 
gious doctrine (see FDUCAT1GN), and, particu¬ 
larly in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, he did 
npt necessarily work full-time for the temple. 
The common modern translation of hem neijer 
as ‘prophet 1 has Jed in a certain amount of 
misunderstanding regarding the role of ibis 
official. He was employed at the temple to look 
after the cult statue of the deity. Like mortals, 
the gud or goddess was thought to haw daily 
needs for food and clothing. 

Most priests would not have come into con 
tact with the cult image, and, in theory, only 
the pharaoh, the high priest of every cult, had 
the privilege of attending the god. In practice, 
however, his authority was delegated to the 
chief priest, who was supported by lesser 
priests who would have attended to offerings 



. / sein final in koptinlsl-in robe. /?r bis left hsit'd 
he holds it tenser. Detail from the Book of the Dead 
p fifty ms ofAnL I9ik Dynast} 1 , c, J2SO at:. 

(ea 10470, sheet 3) 

and minor parts of the temple ritual. The ‘set 
ond prophet* attended to much of ihc eco¬ 
nomic organization of ihe temple, while lower 
ranks, known as mib priests (‘purifiers 1 ) 
attended to numerous other duties. There was 
also a female version of the hem neijer I lie 
{hewet neijer) and many Hiic women of the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms served as priestesses of 
the goddess hathor. 

The chief priest, or ‘first prophet 1 , could 
wield significant power, and this position 
allowed him great influence in what would 
now be regarded as secular matters. During 
the 18th Dynasty (1550—1295 bc:J the priesi- 
hood of the god amun became extremely pow¬ 
erful, and it is possible that they may have 
been temporarily suppressed in the reign of 
akmenATEN (1352-1336 nc). In the 23 st 
Dynasty (1069—945 rg), a succession of 
Libyan generals look control of the Theban 
region, using the title High Priest of Am unto 
legitimate their power. 


There were also groups of priests with spe¬ 
cialist knowledge, including ‘hour priests’ 
whom Serge Sauneron interprets as 
astronomers he suggests that these men 
would have determined the time at which 
FESTIVAL took place. This was an important 
duty, since the Egyptian CALENDAR was rarelv 
in step with the seasons. Astrologers some¬ 
times determined ‘lucky and unlucky' days, 
and books of these predictions have sun hud 
(see astronomy and astrology). The i-tousk 
OF LIFE, had its own priestly officials, who 
attended to the teaching of writing and co Ed 
out texts, while it was the ‘lector priests' (A ry 
heh) who would recite the words of she g,. d. 
Various cult singers and temple musk l,\s 
were needed to accompany the rituals, and 
women of noble birth, who sometimes held 
titles such as ‘chan tress of Amu it 1 , were occa¬ 
sionally depicted in this role, sometimes hold¬ 
ing a sistrum. in the cult of Amun the gud was 
also considered to have an earthly wife, rlie 
GOD*S Win: OK AMUN, which also became an 
important political title, although the title is 
not attested before the 18th Dynasty 

During the New Kingdom, adnhnisiraiurs, 
in association with the ‘second prophet’, over¬ 
saw the provisioning of the temple from 
estates and endowments. They ensured that 
the requisite numbers of offerings were 
brought in each day, and that the labourers 
went about their lasks properly. Only ihc 
essence o f i h c offerings was thou gh i i o he ■ n- 
sumod by the god, hut the physical subsi.mce 
was consumed by the priests through a 
process now known ns ‘reversion of offerings’. 
Various foods were prohibited by particular 
temples so thai the priests’ diet may often have 
been atypical, but such food taboos are <■ m 
mim in many religions. 

The Greek historian Herodotus states IIlU 
Egyptian priests were requited to wash twice 
during the day and a further twice during ihc 
night, as well its being entirely clean sli sen 
and without body hair. He also says tha 1 : ! iey 
were obliged no be circumcised and. -nee 
there was no prohibition on marriage, to 
abstain from sexual intercourse during their 
period oToffice. He claims that they were pro¬ 
hibited from i he wearing of wool or leather in 
favour of fine linen, and that their sandals had 
to be made from papyrus. 

Particular ranks of officials also wore special 
garments, such as the leopard skin worn by 
sens priests. In addition, there were regulations 
and prohibitions connected with particular 
cults. However, although these rules were 
strict, they applied lo individual priests only 
during three months of the year. Ill is 
because the priests were divided into four 
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groups of identical composition. These arc 
now known by the Greek word pkytes^ 
although the Egyptians called them saw 
f 4 watches’), Each phyk .served for only one 
month before returning to their usual profes¬ 
sions for a further three months. Such offices 
could be very lucrative, in that the priests were 
granted a fixed portion of temple revenue 
while in the service of tin 1 temple. 

Since religious knowledge was ntJL a prereq¬ 
uisite, it is not surprising to find that priests 
often simply inherited their posts from their 
Fathers, although appointments were also gen¬ 
erally endorsed by the king. In certain circum¬ 
stances^, priestly offices could even be pur 
chased, a method that became common under 
Roman rule. It should be remembered too Lhat 
in many of the small provincial temples the 
priests might often have been less important, 
and the full hierarchy may not have been rep¬ 
resented- Despite the apparently prosaic 
methods of entering the priesthood, there was 
a definite code of ethics, including proscrip¬ 
tions against discussing temple rites or prac¬ 
tising fraud. The extent to which sneh codes 
were actually obeyed is unknown, although 
cases of malpractice are recorded. 
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{Chicago, 1991). 
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primeval mound 

The hill that emerged from the primeval 
waters of nun was an important element in 
Egyptian religious thought and imagery. The 
potency of the image of fertile ground emerg 
mg from water must have owed a great deal to 
the cycle of the annual inundation of the Nile, 
whereby fresh agricultural land regularly 
appeared out of the flood waters. 

The primeval mound was the principal sym¬ 
bol of the act of creation and the Memphite 
god tatjenfn (whose name means ‘raising of 
the land 1 ) was a personification of the hill itself. 
I he sun-god atom is sometimes described in 
the pyramid texts as "hiIP, and correspond¬ 


ingly the Heliopolitan beneen stone, which 
was closely asodated with AumTs cult, appears 
to have been a physical manifestation or Lhc 
mound. The shape of the pyramids themselves 
may have derived, like the ha then, from the 
primeval mound . The power of the scarab as a 
metaphor for the rebirth of the sun-god was 
due partly to the observed fact that beetles 
emerged from dung-hills. 

The concept of the original hill of virgin 
land was maintained in the practice of building 
the sanctuaries of TF.M PITS over low mounds of 
pure sand. Similarly tombs and cenotaphs, 
such as the Osireion at auvdos, often incorpo¬ 
rated a symbolic "island 1 at their centres. 

A, Di- Buck, Be Egypt isehe I cursteBingen 
hetn-fjernie tint Oerfutuvel (L eiden, 1922). 
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.. . (1922)', JjEH 10 (1924), 185-7. 

A. A. Saleh, 'The so-Ciilled “primeval hill” and 
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mythology 1 , MDA1K25 £.1969), 110-20. 
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k. Martin, ‘UrhugeP, Uxikm der Agypiahgte 
vi, ed. W. I kick, E. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1966), 87.1-5. 

Pssmmetichus see psamtek 

Psamtek (Psammcriehus) 

‘Birth name 5 given to three kings of the 26th 
(or SAftT.) Dynasty (664—525 bc), 

Psamtek t Wakibm (664-6ID eo) and his 
father nlkal i of SAiS (672-664 BC) were both 
carried off to Nineveh b\ the Assyrians, fol¬ 
lowing their involvement in a plot led by the 
Kush he ruler taILakQO (690-664 rc). While in 
exile they were supposedly indoctrinated into 
Assyrian ways (Psamtek being given the name 
Nabu-shezibanni), bctorc being returned to 
Egypt as vassals of Ash urban i pal. 

At this time power was concentrated in the 
Delta, and the Assyrians placed Memphis and 
,Sais under Nekau i and At hr ibis (teij vmis) 
under Psamtek l. In 664 in::, however, Nekau 
died and Psamiek E took over his rule, bceom 
ing the first true ruler of the new 26th 
Dynasty. With the help of Carian and Greek 
mercenaries, he effectively took control of the 
whole of the Delta. The increased numbers of 
foreigners in Egypt led to measures to control 
them, and archaeological evidence suggests 
that [he site of NAUKRATIS, among others, may 
have been set up during his reign. Upper 
Egypt was still in Kushite hands, perhaps 
under tanutamani {664-656 bg), son of 
Taharqo. However, by his ninth regnal year 
Psamtek [ was recognized as ruler of both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, 


To cement his rule over Thebes, he obliged 
the god's wife of amun Shepenwepet ii and 
her appointed successor, Amenirdis n, to 
adopt his daughter Niiiqrei (Nitocri-i) as their 
ultimate successor. Psamtek then gradually 
replaced Theban officials, as each died, 
putting his own proteges in their places and 
thus tightening his grip on Upper Egypt. Wc l ll 
established as he now was, he ceased any pre 
tence to be an Assyrian vassal. 

The 26th Dynasty was to be characterized 
by renewed nationalism; Psamtek 5 s artists 
therefore carefully studied and copied the art 
of the Old Kingdom. There was also a 
renewed respect for old-established religious 
practices, including the worship tif sagred 
AMMA iir, whose cults grew dramatically, even¬ 
tually becoming a significant part of the econ¬ 
omy. Psamtek was succeeded by his son, 
Nekau El (610-595 eg). 

Psamtek ft Neferihra (595-589 mf son and 
successor to Nekau IE, is well known because 
cf the numerous surviving monuments bear¬ 
ing his name. He is also known to have 
launched an expedition against the Kush it es, 
which penetrated deep into nubia. Like his 
predecessors, he relied heavily on foreign 
mercenary troops, and at ABU simrei there are 
graffiti left by his Carian, Greek and 
Phoenician soldiers. Among his generals was 
AHM-OSE El (570-526 III:), who was eventually to 
supplant his son apries in the succession to 
the throne. 

Psamtek m Ankkkttenra (526 525 nc), the 
son of Ahmose u, was the last king of the 26th 
Dynasty. His rule lasted for only some six 
months, following which he was executed bx 
the Persian ruler Cambyses (525-522 nr) who 
invaded Egypt in 525 lit,, 
j. Yijxojti., "Le mar triage des reams ruyaux 
Cthiopiens par Psammetique if, RdE 8(1951), 
215-39 
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E. Qtuz-U riel, "On the existence of 
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Psu se n HOS (Pascbakhaenniut) 

‘Birth name' taken by two kings o:' the 2 1st 
Dynasty, who ruled from Tan is in the Delta at 
the start of [he Third Intermediate Period. 

Psusenties i Aakhepemt Seupemtmttn £ 10.19- 
991 ut:), successor of Smendes (1069-1043 hc), 
the founder of the 21st Dynasty, was perhaps 
the most important ruler of the dynasty His 
tomb was discovered at Tan is by Pierre 
Montet in 1940. The richness of the funerary 
items (see tanis) has been described as second 
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only to those from the tomb of ivi anki iamux, 
although the timing of die find led to their 
being overshadowed by Howard Carter^ earli¬ 
er discovery. Ic is likely that Psusennes con¬ 
centrated most uf his activities atTanis, where 
he built an enclosure wall for the temple com¬ 
plex. During his reign Upper Egypt was 
under the control of the Libyan generals rul¬ 
ing from Thebes (sec may kingdom). 
However, there does not seem to have been 
great rivalry between the Theban and Unite 
rulers; Psuscnnes i himself was probably the 
son ol the Theban High Priest Pinudjem I and, 
in addition, one of his daughters was married 
to a Theban priest. 

Psuscmwi it Titkheperum Setepamt (959- 
945 ik:), the last king of the 21st Dynasty, 
may have been the son of the Theban High 
Priest Pinudjem it (990-969 m;). He might 
therefore have reunited the rule of Upper 
and Lower Egypt when he acceded to the 
Tanitc throne on the death of Siamun 
(978-959 isc,:). After Psusennes’ death, how¬ 
ever, the crown passed into the hands of the 
Libyan rulers of the 22nd Dynasty, and it has 
been suggested that the Tanite ruling family 
may by then have been comparatively pov it tv- 
stricken, The 22nd-Dynas[y pharaoh 
OSQtKON i (924-889 ret;] subsequently seems 
tt) have attempted tn gain support for his 
claim by marrying Psusennes 1 daughter, 
Maatkara, who gave birth to SKESIIONQ ii 
( f.890 lit.y thus establishing a blood link 
between the two dynasties. 

E Mgntet, La ttecr$pvlc royale de Tunis- 1,- Lea 
ctmstrntfhm et ie tombetui de Pwmmtnei ti Tams 
(Paris, 1951). 
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Ptah 

Creator-god of Memphis who was usually pur 
frayed as a mummy, with his hands protrud¬ 
ing from the wrappings, holding a staff that 
combines the DJED pillar, ankh sign and was 
sceptre, His head was shaven and covered by 
a tight-fitting skull-cap leaving his ears 
exposed. From the Middle Kingdom 
(2055- 1650 tic) onwards, he was represented 
with a straight beard. The basic iconography 
of his images remained virtually unchanged 
throughout the Pharaonic period. In 
Hellenistic times lie was identified with tile 
Greek god Hephaistosc 

Ptah himself was part of a triad at 
Memphis, along with his consort (the 
lioness-goddess semi, met) and the lotus-god 


Raineses tn before the triad of Memphis (front left 
tn right/: Nefertem t Sekhmet find Ptah. 20ih 
Dynasty, c. / J50 sc, third illustration frnm the 
Great Harm Papyrus, ft. J2.5 cm. (ea9999/43) 

NEFERTEM, whose relationship with Ptah is 
unclear. lyhiotee, the deified architect of the 
Saqqara Step Pyramid, came to be regarded 
as a son of Ptah, although he was not consid¬ 
ered to be a member of the Memphite triad, 
P tab's original cititic association seems to 
have been with craftsmen, and the High Priest 
of Ptah held the title jper kherep hetuip 
(‘supreme leader of craftsmen"), This connec¬ 
tion with the production of artefacts probably 
contributed to tilt elevation of his cult into 
that of a universal creator-god. I Ie was 
thought to have brought the world into exis¬ 
tence by tire thoughts emanating from Elis 
heart and the words emerging from his 
tongue. Although he was clearly already- 
regarded as a creator as early as the Old 
Kingdom (2686-2181 nr), the references to 
him in the pyramid texts are minimal. Tt has 
been suggested that this virtual omission from 
the royal funerary cult may have resulted from 
I he reluctance of the Old Kingdom priesthood 
of ra at mkuupOlis to allow a Memphite deity 
to rival ihe sun-god. Ptah was, however, cred¬ 
ited with having devised the opening of- the 
mouth ceremony, and it was perhaps in a sim¬ 
ilar spirit of theological rivalry that the priests 
of Ptah themselves devised a creation myth 
(the Memphite Theology) in which Ptah gave 
birth to Ra and his f.vseaij. 

During the Old Kingdom the cult of Ptah 


gradually impinged on that of another 
Memphite deity, the hawk-god hums, 
resulting in the emergence of a funerary 
deity known as Ptah-Sohar (set also 
pataikos). By the Late Period (747-332 ut;) 
this combined deity had also taken on the 
attributes of OSIRIS, the god of the dead, 
resulting in the appearance of Ptab-Sokar- 
Gsiris. Wooden images of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris 
were regularly included among the funerary 
eqnipment of private individuals during the 
Late Period, usually taking the form ■ ! a 
standing mummiform human-headed figure 
on a hollow wooden pedestal, sometimes 
with miniature falcons on the base. An earli¬ 
er version of this type of funerary figure, 
first attested in the 19th Dynasty (1295-1186 
uc), simply consisted of a mummiform image 
of Osiris standing on a pedestal (some; im.es 
with a book or tiii: dead papyrus secreted 
inside). 

The temples of Ptah at Memphis were 
gradually expanded during the Pharaonic 
period, and further important cult centres 
were established at Karnak and the N.iBian 
sites ol Ain.: si.Mitt.] and Gerf Husein. lr has 
been suggested that the name of one of his 
Memphite shrines, Hwt-ka-Ptah, may have 
been corrupted by the Greeks into the word 
Aiguptus, from which the modern nuitie 
'‘Egypt' derives. 

M.Stolk, Puih (Berlin, 1911). 

M. Sandman Huiasiierg, The god Ptah (Lund, 
1946). 

H. A. Sculogi,, DerGftti Tatencn (Freiburg, 

1980), llft-17. 
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H. te Velde, Ttah\ U-xibtu der Agyptafo&k i\, 
cd. W-1 Kick, E t Otto and W. Wcstcndorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1982), I 177-80. 

C- Maystri;, Lei grands p relies tie Phi is de 
Memphis (Freiburg, 1992). 

Ptolemaic period see ptolumv 

Ptolemy 

Name held by a succession of fifteen 
Hellenistic rulers of Egypt from 305 to 30 bc. 


Limestone relief shaping Ptolemy t nfferingflomrs 
fa one of the mumfestniions of Hat hot. Ptofemak 
period, cJOOuc, from Kg in Atm Bit iff, u. 33 cm. 
(ea649) 

In this dictionary the ‘Ptolemaic period' is 
taken to include the brief preceding: 
‘Macedonian 1 phase (332-303 im ), encompass¬ 
ing the reigns of Alexander the great 
(332-323 BC), his half-brother Philip 
Arrhidaeus (323-317 DC) and his son 
Alexander r\ (317-310 im ). 

The policy pursued by Alexander the 
Great, in which he portrayed himself as an 
Egyptian ruler and effectively grafted the new 
administration on to the existing political and 
religious structure, appears to have been fol¬ 
lowed by his Ptolemaic successors with vary¬ 
ing degrees of enthusiasm and success. Many 
Egyptian temples, including those at dendera, 
EDFU, ESNA and kmi OMHQ, were either rebuilt, 
repaired or newly founded- Such Pharaonic 
administrative and religious centres as 
Fliches, Memphis and 'Fanis were replaced by 
ALi:\ \ndria, a new capital city on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, the very position of which 
indicated the Ptolemies" realignment of Egypt 
towards the Mediterranean region rather than 
Africa or western Asia. 

Ptolemv I Soter i (305—285 itt.), founder of 
the Flu] ematc line, rose to the throne of Egypt 
after the death ol Alexander iv, hav ing adminis¬ 
tered Egypt as a general (then known as 
Ptolemy of Lagos), since the death of Alexander 
die Great, Ptolcnn t devised the cult of serapis 
from the existing cult of Osiris-Apis, hoping 


perhaps to use it as a unifying political force, 
but in praetiee it was the cult of the goddess 1.S1S 
that grew and spread from Egypt. 

The Macedonians and other Greeks were 
already familiar to the Egyptians long before the 
arrival of Alexander, since the Egyptian army in 
the Late Period (747-332 no) had invariably 
included large numbers of GREEKS as mercenar¬ 
ies. Ptolemaic rule, however, did not remain 
popular, and there were revolts in the Theban 
area in 2(>S—1 ih. and 88-86 in::. As Ptolemaic 


rule weakened, so the Ptolemies relied ever 
more heavily on Rome, and eventually the 
actions of cleotwtrA vii (51—30 Bt:), the daugh¬ 
ter of Ptolemy mj (SO— 51 lit:) and sis ter-wife of 
Ptolemy silt (51—47 ih.), provided a pretext for 
the Roman conquest of Egypt under Octavian, 
the future Emperor Augustus (30 ill -ad 14). 

L! J. Cr autord, Kerkeasim, an Egyptian riftitge 
in she Ptokmaic period (Cambridge, 1971). 

LI. iMaehlbr andV. M. S'ntut.KA (cds) t Dus 
pioktnmsdie. Aegypien (Mainz, 1978). 

A. K. Bowman, Egypt after the pharaohs 
(London, 198ft), 

N. LEWIS, Gleets in Ptole mate Egypt (Oxford, 
1986). 

W. M. El.I .is, Ptoiemy of Egypt (London, 199-1). 
Flint (Pwenet) 

Name used by the ancient Egyptians to 
describe a region of east Africa to which trad¬ 


ing missions were sent from at least the 5th 
Dynasty (2494- 2345 bg) onwards, There is still 
some debate regarding the precise location of 
Punt. Although it was once identified with the 
region of modern Somalia, a strong argument 
has mm- been made for its location in southern 
Sudan or the Eritrean region of Ethiopia, 
where the flora and fauna correspond best w ith 
those depicted in Egyptian reliefs. 

Punt (the ‘land of the god 1 ) was the source 
of many exotic products, such as com, aro¬ 
matic resins, African black wood, ebony, ivory, 
SI-WHS and wild animals, including monkeys 
and the sacred gvmjgiti i-u.i s baboons. The 
Egyptians also appear to have brought pyg¬ 
mies from Punt (see mvAloos and pygmies), 
judging from the funerary inscription of 
Harkhuf, an expedition leader of the reign of 
pepv ii ( 2278-2184 n*:). 

Some trading missions evidently travelled 
overland to Punt, but the more common route 
was by sea, usually departing from the puns of 
Quseir or Mcrsa Gaw asis on the west coast of 
the Red Sea. As a distant and distinctly non- 
Egyptian land. Punt gradually acquired an air 
of fantasy, like that of Eldorado or Atlantis. 
For this reason it sometimes features in narra¬ 
tive tales such as the Title of the Skip sure eked 
Slitter in the Middle Kingdom (2(155— 
1650 im:), and is also mentioned in various love 
poems in the New Kingdom (155ft—1069 sc; 
.see erotica). 

The best-documented trading expedition to 
Punt was that of the reign of Hatshepsut 


Limestone it fief blacks from ike Ittnpk af 
Haishepsut at Deir el-Buhri. Pure ha. ruier of 
Pont, walks in front of his (these wife . hi, whose 
amtUlim is considered by some scholars to be the 
resit it of Datum’s disease. Behind them tome men 
carrying gifts for flatskepsut's expedition. iSth 
Dynasty, 1473 !45H tsc, mux. n. of frit,eh 
-i 9 .3 cm. ii: stmt it;!4370 i vo yr.SVftOiJ 
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(] 473- ] 458 ec), scenes from which are depict¬ 
ed on the second terrace of her funerary 
temple at heir r.j ,-jjahrl These reliefs show the 
process of trading, which may have taken the 
particular form of barter known to anthropol¬ 
ogists its 'silent trade 1 , by which the two par¬ 
ties in the transaction do not negotiate verbally 
bur set out exchange-goods until both are sat¬ 
isfied that the respective amounts are suffi¬ 
cient, Only then docs actual exchange take 
place. The scenes also include depictions of 
conical reed-built huts built on poles above the 
ground and entered via ladders The sur¬ 
rounding vegetation includes palms and 
'myrrh trees', some already in the process of 
being hacked apart in order to extract the 
myrrh. 

Whereas the ruler of Punt was distin¬ 
guished from the Egyptians primarily bv his 
beard and unusual costume, his wife was evi 
dentfy much more memorable. She is depicted 
as an obese woman, and the saddled donkey 
that carried her is singled out for particular 
attention, not only because of the queers 
great weight but also because it was still rela¬ 
tively unusual for the Egyptians to ride either 
donkeys or horses at this i ime. The scenes also 
show myrrh trees being loaded on to the ships 
so that the Egyptians could produce their own 
aromatics from them. Trees such as these 
might eventually have been replanted in the 
temple at Delr el-Bahri, judging from the sur¬ 
viving traces of tree-pits. 

A stele in the mortuary temple of 
Amcnhotep m (1390—1352 bc) records a 
speech delivered by the god Amun, in which 
the king is informed: 'Turning my face to sun¬ 
rise I created a wonder for you, J made the 
lands of Punt come here to you, with all the 
fragrant flowers of their lands, to beg your 
peace and breathe the air you give. 1 
W. Stivyknsox Smith, 'The land of Punt', 

JARCE l (1062), 50-60. 

R, I Ierzoc, Fount (Gluckstadt, 1968). 

I,). M. Dixon, ‘The transplantation of Punt 
incense trees in Egy pt’, JEA 55 ( [969], 55-65, 

Kl. A. Keioikn, 'Punt and how to get there 1 , 
Orkntalia 4Q(W\), 184-207, 

\1. Lh.'Htheim, Ancient Egyptian isteralt/re f] 
(London, 1676), 46-7. 

R. F.iTTOVifj r. The problem of Punt in the light 
of recent fieldwork in the eastern Sudan', Akiat 
Mhneheti 1985 rv, ed, S. Schoske (Hamburg 
1991), 257-72. 

1C. A, Kitchen, The Land of Punt 5 , 7 'he 
archaeology* of Africa t ed. T Shaw etal. (London, 
1993), 587-608. 

purification see priests; sacred lake; taboo 
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PYLON 
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pylon [Greek: 'gate 1 ) 

Massive ceremonial gateway (Egyptian 
bekhetttf) consisting of two tapering towers 
linked by a bridge of masonry and surmount¬ 
ed by a cornice. Rituals relating to the sun-god 
were evidently carried out on top of the gate¬ 
way. The pylon was used in temples from at 
least the Middle kingdom to the Roman peri¬ 
od (r.2055 BC—ad 395). it has been tentatively 
suggested that the earliest known pylons may 
have been constructed in. the pyramid eon-plex 
and sun temple of the Sth-Dynastv ruler 
Myuserra [2445—2421 uc) at abuhir and .Mii; 
UL'RAE, but the oldest intact examples are those 
in Theban royal mortuary temples of the New 
Kingdom (1550-1069 lie), such as viedinet 
TJWitL and the rami-sseuivi. 

The pylon was usually filled with rubble 
[often consisting of blocks plundered from 
earlier temples, as in the case of TALvtat 
BLOCkk), but many also contained internal 
stairs and rooms, the purpose of which is 
uncertain. Ancient depictions of pylons show 
that [lie deep vertical recesses visible along the 
flutes of surviving examples were intended 
to hold Hags tails, above each groove was a 
small window through which the flag could he 
attached. Such flags would have had particular 
significance in the context of' the temple, in 
that the Egyptian word for 'god 5 (tutjtr) took 
the form of a symbol usually interpreted as a 
flutiering pennant. 

Pylons were frequently decorated with 
reliefs enhanced with bright paint and inlays, 
m which the scenes tended to emphasize the 
theme of royal power, since the outer pylon 
vmyld have been the most visible part of ihe 


Pint pylon ofthe temple ofhis at Philae. 'The relief 
on ihe outer jares of the pylon's towers ary typical, 
showing the king (Ptolemy .Kit NcosDi&nym) 
striking foreign captives with a mate. The seems 
nvWr/ originally have Peas painted, (t. SH.mj 

temple for the great mass of the popular ion 
who were forbidden to pass beyond the first 
courtyard. The most common motif on the 
pylon was ihai of the king smiting foreign 
enemies or offering captives to a god. 

Many temples had only one pylon, but the 
more important religious complexes consisted 
of long successions of pylons and courtyards, 
each added or embellished by different rulers; 
ihe temple of Amun at karnaec, for instance, lias 
ten pylons. In the unusual temples dedicated in 
the Aten in the city at el- a\ r arn: \ , the prions 
appear to have been somewhat different, ■„•.»i- 
sisting of pairs of separate towers without any 
bridging masonry between them. 

It is likely that ihe pylon represented rhe 
two mountains of the horizon (ukhei) behv en 
w hich the sun rose, thus contributing to lie 
temple’s role as a symbol of ihe cosmos and 
the act of creation. The towers were each jden- 
ciiicd wiih the goddesses jsts and mephtfo s. 

I‘. V\, % o\ Biss ENG et al.. Das Re-Heilit'ium tics 
Kihiigs Ne-Woser-Re 3 (Leipzig, i905) 8-Hi 
19-24. 

L. Bfjfln r A rut, Das Gmhdenkmal des Kihiigs \ r- 
uscr-Rc' (Lei prig, 1907), 97. 

T: DoxiuAKirr, + Der zwritiirigeTcmpelpyIon 
•dtagypfischcr Raitkunst und .wine religiose 
Symbolik\ Egypt An Religion i (1933), 87-98. 

P. A. Spencer, The Egyptian temple: a 
lexicographical study (London, 1984), 193 -4 
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PYRAMID 


Funerary monument, built usually of stone 
masonry and consisting of four triangular 
sides meeting in a point. It served as the focal 
point - or at least the most visible component 
- of Egyptian royal funerary complexes from 
the 3rd Dynasty (2686 2613 be.:) to the Second 
Intermediate Period (165f>—1550 uc). 
Throughout the rest of the Pharaonic period 
private tombs occasionally incorporated small- 
scale mud-brick or stone "pyramidia\ The 
modem term derives from the Greek word 
pyramid ("wheat cake’), presumably because 
cakes of this type were pyramidal in shape; Lhe 
ancient Egyptian word, however, was m<r r 

In purely architectural terms, pyramids can 
be divided into two broad types: "step pyra 
imds 1 and "true pyramids’. The first step 
pyramids appear to have developed initially 
out of the rectangular royal and private MASTA- 
m tombs of the Early Dynastic period 
(3100-2686 uc), but by the early 4ib Dynasty 
the first smooth-sided true pyramid had been 
constructed at DAHSHUR. Over the next thou¬ 
sand years the pyramid gradually acquired a 
wide range of symbolic meanings. 

The full-scale "pyramid complex" consisted 
of a true pyramid with its mortuary and valley 
temples, a causeway between the tw'o latter, 
and usually a number of smaller "subsidiary 
pyramids’; this had evolved by the beginning 
of the 4 th Dynasty. However, the origins of the 
pyramid complex can be discerned in the royal 
tombs and ‘funerary enclosures' at Early 
Dynastic aiiydos and the Old Kingdom Step 
Pyramid complex at .SAHARA. 

Chronology and devehpnmtn The first step 
pyramid was built by the architect i.meiotij 1 for 
the 3rd-Dynasty ruler Netjerikbet OJO.SEK 
(2667-2648 Bi.)at saqqara. From the reign of 
Djoser onwards the pyramid complex was 
established as the royal funerary monument 
untl burial-place. Djoxer’s pyramid seems to 
have initially taken the form of a huge masta- 
ba, built in stone rather than mud-brick, but it 
gradually extended and elaborated until it 
became a pyramidal superstructure consisting 
of six massive steps and reaching a height of 
6£) m, making it dearly visible from the capital 
oily of Memphis. A passage from the north 
ride led to the subterranean royal burial cham¬ 
ber, and eleven subsidiary chambers for mem- 
herx of the family, A scries of ancillary cham¬ 
bers and corridors were decorated with elabo- 
r atc blue F'A[3\Nc:i*: tiles and relief sculpture 
showing the king performing rites at his royal 
jubilee (sed FESTIVAL). 

In Djoseds complex the recessed, "pataee- 
fiigade 1 style of the superstructures of Saqqara 
Dl35t3 ba tombs of the Early Dynastic period 


was used to decorate the great enclosure wall 
surrounding the pyramid and its ancillary 
buildings. It is thus thought likely that 
Djoseris monument was a combination of a 
royal tomb and a "funerary enclosure’ (or 
Talheztrk), such as those of the 1st and 2nd- 
Dy nasty rulers at Abydos (eg, the Shunet el- 
Zebib complex of kHASEtHEMvvv). 

To the east of Djuser’s pyramid was an 
open area surrounded by rows of solid 
"dummy" buildings apparently intended to 
replicate various provincial shrines, This part 
of the complex was almost certainly connect¬ 
ed with the celebration of the sed festival, 
although it is not clear whether the ritual 
itself would have been enacted there during 
the king’s lifetime. A mortuary temple, now 
badly ruined, stood on the north side of the 
pyramid, and a large rectangular structure 
known as the ‘south mastaba" lay at the south 
end of the enclosure (perhaps serving as a 
cenotaph balancing the main pyramid and 
thus symbolizing the DUAU'rv of the Egyptian 
kingship). The complex as a whole seems to 
have been simultaneously a permanent 
monumental equivalent of the sed festival 
and the celebration of the royal funerary 
cult. As later pyramids became more con¬ 
cerned with Lhe king’s solar connections, the 
importance of the sed festival as an element 
of the funerary complex appears to have 
dim i nished eorresptmdingly. 

The remains of the unfinished step-pyramid 
complex of SEKIIEMKIJKT (2648-2640 bc) are 
situated a short distance to the southwest of 
Djoser’is complex. A few other surviving traces 
of enclosure walls at the western side of the 
Saqqara necropolis, including the so-called 
Great Enclosure (currently being investigated 
by a team from the Royal Museum of 
Scotland), suggest that further 3rd-Dy nasty 
rulers probably began to erect similar monu¬ 
ments, Tt is also worth pointing out ihai lhe 
use ol steps in pyramid-building never truly 
died out, in thai many true pyramids contin¬ 
ued to consist of a stepped structure, which 
was simply transformed by the application of a 
smooth outer casing, The late 3rd-Dynasty (or 
early 4rb-Dynasty) pyramid at miuijum, for 
example, was originally conceived as a step 
pyramid; in ifns instance, however, the smooth 
outer easing eventually collapsed, and the 
original stepped core of the superstructure 
was revealed. 

The two pyramids of snefkhli (2613— 
2589 E3t:) at dahshur were probably the first 
royal funerary monuments to be conceived as 
true pyramids from the outset. The southern¬ 
most of these is known as the "hem pyramid’ 
(or "rhomboidal pyramid’), owing LG the 


marked change of angle part-way up its pro¬ 
file, from 54^ 27'' in the lower part to 43° 2 2' in 
the upper. However, the ‘northern pyramid" 
(or ‘red pyramid") was successfully completed 
with a constant angle of 43 d 22'. From this 
time onwards the practice of giving names to 
pyramids is regularly attested; thus the north 
pyramid was known as ‘Sneferu appears in 
glory’ and the bent pyramid as "Sneferu of the 
south appears in glory’. 

However, it was Sneferu’s son nnui i 
(2589-2566 Be) whose name came to be most 
intimately linked with pyramid construction, 
since his funerary monument is :hc Great 
Pyramid at cjiza, the largest surviving pyra¬ 
mid. It stands alongside two other smaller 
pyramid complexes belonging to two of his 
successors, he i aura (2553-2532 uc) and 
menkauim (2532-25U3 isu) (although the 
unfinished pyramid complex of his immediate 
successor, Djedefra (2566-2558 bc), was locat¬ 
ed further to the north at ajju roasii). 

As far as the overall development of the 
pyramid complex was concerned, the basic 
components were already present ir. the Giza 
monuments, which were first scientifically 
studied hy Flinders Petrie in 188(1-2. Each 
pyramid was entered by a passage from the 
north, and on its east side was a mortuary 
temple, usually interpreted as the royal equiv¬ 
alent of the MASTAJIA funerary chapel. A walled 
(later roofed) causeway led down from the 
mortuary temple to the valley temple, which 
was associated with the royal funeral rites and 
statue cults. Alf of the Giza pyramids, as well 
as most other surviving pyramids, were 
accompanied hy "subsidiary pyramids" of vary¬ 
ing size and number, located within the main 
pyramid enclosure; some of these are 
described as "queen’s pyramids', since they 
were probably built for the king’s wives, while 
others may have served a similar purpose to 
the ‘south mastaba" in Djoseris complex. 

The internal arrangements of the Great 
Pyramid were atypical in that there were three 
burial chambers - one subterranean and the 
other two built into the core of the super¬ 
structure - whereas most other pyramids bad 
only one subterranean burial chamber hewn 
out of the bedrock below the superstructure. 
Small shafts, usually known as "air shafts', 
lead from [he uppermost chamber of the 
Great Pyramid to the outside of the pyramid, 
while similar ones lead from the so-called 
"queen's chamber 3 several metres below. The 
investigation of one of these vents in 1993 
revealed Lhe presence of a blockage midwaj 
along the passage, which may be a door to a 
fourth chamber or perhaps simply rinses off 
the shaft. 
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h has long been suggested that the ‘air 
shafts’ in the Great Pyramid actually served 
same astronomical Function, since they are 
evidently carefully aligned with various stars, 
including the constellation of Orion (the 
Egyptian god mil), which might have been the 
intended destination of [he king’s iia, when he 
ascended to take his place amt>ng the circum¬ 
polar stars. A certain amount of astronomical 
observation was clearly used in the process of 
pyramid-building, particularly in terms of the 
precise alignment with the cardinal points, but 
there seems to lx: little foundation for the sug¬ 
gestion that the layout of the three pyramids at 
Giza was intended to symbolize the shape of 
the belt of Orion. 


The pyramids of AJtU.stK, which date to the 
5th Dynasty (2494-2345 net), are regarded as 
the peak of development of the standard 
pyramid complex, although both their archi¬ 
tectural quality and their size are less 
im pressive than those of the Giza pyramids. 
It has been suggested that the more modest 
scale of the Abusir pyramids might have par¬ 
tially resulted from the diversion oT 
resources into the sun temples that began to 
he erected in the 5th Dynasty (see Am: 
ulkau). The layout of the complexes differs 
only in the sense that they show less variabil¬ 
ity, and a subsidiary pyramid began to be 
regularly placed in the southeast corner of 
the enclosure. 


The last Sth-Dynasty ruler, i. \ i, s 
(2375-2345 m:), seems to have been the first to 
inscribe the pyramid ti.vt.s on the internal 
walls of his pyramid at Saqqara. This practice 
was then taken up by the rulers of the htb 
Dynasty (2345—21 Si bc) and their queens, 
providing Egyptologists with a set of almost 
eight hundred early religious ‘utterances’ that 
have provided a useful body of evidence v, idi 
regard to the symbolism and purpose of \y\ r;L - 
mid complexes. 

The standard of workmanship of pyramids 
appears io have declined along with the polit¬ 
ical and economic structure of the Old 
Kingdom, and the pyramid complex all mt 
disappeared in the First Intermediate Period 
(2181—2055 bc:). However, the form began in 
be used again in the Middle Kingdom, when 
the .state had been reunified. The unusual 
funerary complex of the I lth-Dynasly ruler 
mkstuiiotkp it ( 2055—2004 hc) at uuit rr.- 
tsAEiRC may have incorporated a pyramidal 
Superstructure (although opinions differ tm 
this point), but the full pyramid complex was 
reintroduced with the complexes of roi-x- 
K.MIIAT I and JiKNUSRET J at KL-I.ISI-IT. Later 
12th- and 13th-Dynasty pharaohs built pyra¬ 
mids ai Dahshur, ha war a, Saqqara, 
Mazghuna and kl-laejum. These pyramids 
made extensive use of mud-brick, using stone 
only for cross walls which were then infilled 
with rubble or mud-brick, although the 
whole edifice was given a easing of fine lime¬ 
stone so that externally it would have 
appeared as well built as those of the Old 
Kingdom. However, the subsequent s> naval 
of these outer casings has reduced then to a 
more severely weathered state than [heir 
stone- b mil pred ecessors. 

No pyramids have survived from the 14th to 
16th Dynasties (1750—1650 nc), ah hough 
there were a few small mud-brick 17rh- 
Dy nasty pyramids at western Thebes, and the 
17th-Dynasty ruler Almost' i (1550-1525 at:} 
is known to have constructed a eenouiph ar 
Abydos in the form of a mud-brick p\ ramid 
Thereafter, the ‘pyramidion* became ,i com¬ 
paratively minor element in the pyramid- 
shaped superstructures of private funerary 
chapels, as in the east of the cemetery ■!" dn- L 
New Kingdom workmen -at i>kir kj.-m h^^- 
Many hundreds of years after the cons tn il lion 
of the last Egyptian pyramid complex, the 
pyramid form was revived - albeit on a smaller 
scale and wish much steeper sides - in the 

The pyramids o/Khufu, Kfwjrn arid Me" 1-tfUM iU 
Giza„ with liif subsidiary pyramids, tf, 1 1,'iti 
ft: the fonrgrmmd. Jtft Dynasty c. 2580-250 .T ti& 

((fit. m j.ii* n mrisox) 
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funerary monuments oT the Napatan and 
Men nth kings of Nubia (see mkrok, napata 

Olid NURl). 

Method* »f cnminumn. There has Ixren con¬ 
siderable speculation concerning the means 
used to construct the pyramids. No textual 
records outlining such methods have survived, 
although presumably this omission is a result 
of the accident of preservation (or perhaps 
even a proscription on the description pf such 
a sacred task); the suggestion is occasionally 
made that no records were kept because pvra 
mid construction was regarded as a compara¬ 
tively prosaic activity not worthy of record, 
but this is surely unlikely, given the vast 
resources and amounts of labour involved in 
such proj eels. 

The careful survey work begun by mw,, 
and extended in recent times by Mark I ehner, 
has shown that the Giza she was carefully lev¬ 
elled, probably by cutting a scries of trenches 
as a grid and flooding them with water, then 
reducing the surrounding stone 'islands 1 to 
the desired level. The cardinal points would 
subsequently have been deter mined astro¬ 
nomically (see \STROM3.uy and astrology). 
jYlueh of the required stone was obtained from 
(sources immediately adjacent to the complexes 
themselves, with only the line limestone Tor 
the outer casing being brought from Tura 
across the river When granite was needed, for 
such purposes as the lining of burial chambers 
or, in the case of Mcnkama, part of the easing, 
it was brought up the Nile from Aswan (and 
indeed reliefs in the causeway of Unas show 
granite columns being conveyed by boat from 
the quarries to the temple). 'Hie final stage of 
transporting the stone would probably not 
have been as difficult as it now appears, since 
the flood waters of the anoual inundation 
would have allowed the boats to bring the 
stone dose to the pyramid itself Since the 
flood also produced a slack period in the agri¬ 
cultural year, the king was able to employ large 
bodies of seasonally available labour. 

The methods by which ihe stone blocks 
were raised into position remains a con¬ 
tentions issue. A variety of leebniques have 
been suggested, from the use of simple cranes 
(based on the smauui- style of irrigation) to 
elaborate systems of levers and rockers, which 
would certainly liave been used in positioning 
the blocks. What seems certain, from the 
archaeological evidence, is that ramps were 
used. These would have grown longer and 
higher as the pyramid became larger, and 
■would no doubt have been major feats of engi¬ 
neering in themselves. There are only surviv¬ 
ing traces of long, straight lamps, but it has 
been suggested that the terraced nature of the 


pyramid core would have often made it more 
convenient to use a series of much smaller 
ramps built along the sides of the pyramid 
from slop to step; the remains of these would 
no doubt have been lost when the outer casing 
was applied. 

The easing would have been smoothed from 
top to bottom while the scaffolding or rumps 
were gradually cleared away. Once the debris 
had been cleared from the site, the mortuary 
temple and subsidiary pyramids would no 
doubt have been completed. It is also possible 
that the causeways from pyramid to valley 
temple originally served as construction ramps 
from quay to building site, and the valley tem¬ 
ple would have been built beside a quay eon 
nected with the Nile by canal. 

SymhviliM and purpose: There is general agree¬ 
ment that the fundamental purpose of the 
pyramid was to serve as a highly visible .super¬ 
structure for royal burials (with the exception 
of seven late 3rd-Dynasly non-sepulcbnil step 
pyramids, perhaps erected as symbols of royal 
power ai provincial capitals; see NOMFs). There 
is, however, still a great deal of debate con¬ 
cerning the symbolism of its shape and design. 
It has been suggested that it represented the 
PTUMr.YAl. MOUND of creation, on which the 
sun-god was thought to have been bom, and 
which was probably first symbolized by the 
HeliopoEiran bfnbkn stunk. 

Since the pyramid ion at the top of each 
pyramid was often gilded and was closely con¬ 
nected with the sun, it has been proposed that 
the building was intended to symbolize the 
sloping rays of the sun. However, it has also 
been suggested that, particularly in the case of 
the step pyramids, there may have been an 
association with the idea of ascending to the 
heavens on a stairway, since it was believed, 
from at least the Old Kingdom onwards, that 
the deceased were ahle to rise up to the night 
sky, becoming transformed into ‘imperishable 
stars'. There is also a great deal of symbolism 
in the various locations of such features of the 
pyramid complex as the entrance to the pyra¬ 
mid, the mortuary and valley temples, the sub¬ 
sidiary pyramids, as well os more detailed 
features, such as the position of the sarcopha¬ 
gus and the orientation of the internal corridor 
and chambers. 

The Greek historian uiifiODOTlks (ir.484— 
420 tSG) gave an account of the pyramids, but 
Pliny (ad 23-70) seems to have been the first 
ancient writer to suggest that they might have 
contained treasure. After the Arab conquest 
(ad 641), such stories of buried riches led to 
numerous attempts to open the pyramids, 
although the contents of the burial chambers 
wore always found to have been long since 


plundered. Various myths concerning the ori¬ 
gins and significance of pyramids persisted 
among European travellers, Including the 
ingenious theory that they had functioned as 
the granaries of the Biblical Joseph, hi modern 
times, much stranger theories continue to be 
concocted concerning the nature of pyramids, 
and the pragmatic accounts of generations of 
archaeologists have done little to dispel the 
popular belief that they are embodiments of 
some lost mystic knowledge and/or the key to 
the understanding of the universe. 

YV. M. E Pi-trim, The pyramids amitemph'f uf 
Giaek (London, 1883). 
ll Arnold, B/{HitMg hi Egypt: phamm? stow 
mu winy (Oxford, 1991). 

G. Hart, Pharaohs and pyramid* (London, 1991). 
j.-P. Lauer, pynfintdgstk Sahknnijnh ed. 

(Cairo, 1991). 

I. E. S. Edwards, Thepyramids qfEgypU 5 th ed 
(E Larmondxworth, 1993). 

C. Starke, The meaning of death: funerary 
beliefs and the prehistoric’, 7b: atn'ifltt mind: 
elements qf i'ftgtihive ankaeokg )<, ed. C. Renfrew 
in id E, B, W. Zubrow (Cambridge, 1994), 75 -82. 
R. Si'ADELMANN, ‘Die sogesjariiiten Lufrkanale 
der Cheopspyraniide Moddlkorridore fdr den 
A u Is deg des Konigszum HimmeT, AlDAifc 50 
(1994), 53—6. 

Pyramid Texts 

The earliest Egyptian funerary lexts, compris¬ 
ing some eight hundred spells or Utterances' 
written in columns on the walls of the corri¬ 
dors and burial chambers of nine pyramids oi 
the late Old Kingdom (2375-21 SI he.) and 
First Intermediate Period (2181-2055 tC). In 
modern ievts and translations ol lIv.' Pyramid 
Texts the individual utterances are conven¬ 
tionally mi inhered in a sequence relating to 
their usual position in the pyramid, progress¬ 
ing from the burial chamber outwards, 
although It has been suggested that the oppo¬ 
site order (from the entrance to the burial 
chamber) may in I act be a more logical 
sequence. Siegfried Schott, for instance, has 
argued that the texts make up a ritualistic 
description of the funereal progress of the 
kings dead body from, its arrival in the valley 
temple to its deposition in the burial chamber. 

Although the earltesi surviving Pyramid 
Texts are inscribed in the Sth-Dynasty pyra¬ 
mid of l nas (2375-2345 lit:) at Saqqara, the 
examples in the pyramid of pkpy l, a short dis¬ 
tance to the south, were the first to be discov¬ 
ered. They were inscribed in the pyramids of 
six kings altogether (all buried at Saqqara 
between the 6th and 8th Dynasties), as well as 
in she three pyramids of Pepv ids queens. No 
single pyramid contains the whole collection 
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of spells, the maximum number being 675 
utterances in the pyramid of Fepy n 
(2278-2184 it c). 

The constant references to the cult of the 
sun-god in the texts suggest that they were 
probably composed by the priests of IIUJOPG- 
lis. There appear to have been several basic 
categories of utterance* including what might 
be described as ‘magical 1 spells aiming to pre¬ 
vent harm to the deceased; these often use 
archaic language perhaps indicating the 
Predynasiic origins of the ideas. Indeed, some¬ 
times these magical uIterances seem to be 
referring to aspects of the funerary cult that 
were no longer current at the time ihai the 
pyramids were built, as in the case of 
Utterances 2/3—4 (the ‘Cannibal Ilvmn 1 )* 
which -appear only tn the pyramids of Unas 
and TETI (see HUMAN sacfui-Ice). Another type 
of utterance seems to consist of the tests of 
various rituals which would have been per 
formed at the royal funeral, with the deceased 
addressed as asms. This type of spell, which 
includes texts dealing both with offerings and 
with the resurrection, tvas inscribed in the 
burial chamber itself, no doubt the most 
sacred part of the pyramid. The opening of 
T itE mouth ceremony is first recorded in these 
ritual texts* along with the early offering ritual. 
Another category of spell, generally inscribed 
on the walls of the ante-chamber and corridor, 
seems to have been intended to be uttered by 
the tomb owner personally, 

H. Rk,:kk, Bemcrkungett mr agypthcheti Buukunsi 
des Allen Rcitfa (Zurich and Gairtu* 1944- SO). 

S. Sq-joit, Bemerkwngett zum dgyptischen 
Pyramidenkuh (Cairo, 1950). 

R. O. Faulkner, The ancient Egyptian pyramid 
texts (Oxford, 1969). 

X f" A i .r.EN* ‘The Pyramid Texts of Queens Ipwt 
and Wdbt-m. {))\]ARCE13 (1986), 1-25 
W. Bar'JA, 'Die Pyramidentexteauf den 
Privatsargen dcs Mittleren Reiches 1 , ZAS I 13 
(1986), 1-8. 

J- OsiNGj ‘2ur Disposition der Pyramidentextc 
dcs Unas’* AIDA IK, 42 (1986), 121-44, 


QADESH, BATTL E p F 



OaafRahi) (*.2890 nr) 
h ast ruler of the 1st Dynasty (3100-2890 BC)* 
who was probably buried in Tomb Q at aby 
ixjs, excavated first by Emile Amelineau and 
later by Flinders PETl Kta-: at the turn of ibe cen¬ 
tury; Fhe tomb was re-excavated by Gunther 
Dreycr and Werner Kaiser in 1991 2, Two 
typical royal funerary stelae bearing the king's 
name were found tin the east side of the tomb. 
The recent excavations show that the tomb 
was buik in stages, with the thick walls of the 
central burial chamber eventually being hol¬ 
lowed out to create extra magazines. The dis¬ 
covery of seal impressions and other artefacts 
bearing the name of Hetcpsekhemwy* the first 
ruler of the 2nd Dynasty (2390-2686 itc)* sug¬ 
gests that there may have been no real break 
between the 1st and 2nd Dynasties 

Four tombs at Saqqara have been dated to 
QaVs reign, including the large MASTAJIA 
tombs 3500 and 3505. The latter incorporates 
a set of rooms on Lhe north side of the super¬ 
structure* where the lower parts of two wooden 
statues were lound, It has been suggested Lhat 
this maze of rooms may have served as an 
offering chapel which would perhaps have 
been an antecedent of the mortuary temple in 
pyramid complexes. Fhe stelae of two of 
QaVs officials, Merka and Snbef, hear more 
complex inscriptions than those of earlier 
reigns, suggesting an increasingly sophisti¬ 
cated use of the hieroglyphic script. 

W, M. I , Pktrie, The rttyai umibs/if the first 
dynasty i (London, 19(10). 

W. B. Emery, Great tombs of the first dynasty m 
(London, 1958). 

W. B. E.vtFkv, Archaic Egypt (London, 1961) 

36-91. 

A. J. Spencer, Early Egypt (I motion, 1993), 

B3-4. 

Qadesh (goddess) see qedeshtt 

Qadesh, Baltle of {*. 1274 m:) 

Military clash, between it Ameses ji (1279-1213 
UCJ and the Hrrrms king MuwataIJis, which 
was the first major conflict in the ancient 
world to be described in detail. There are thir¬ 
teen surviving Egyptian accounts of the battle, 
recorded both on papyri and on the walls of 
many of Earnests Ts temples in Egypt and 
Nubia. 'These thirteen versions are also writ¬ 
ten in three different literary forms: poem, 
bulletin and captioned reliefs. 



The Batik vfQadeih, 

In the summer of the fourth year of his 
reign (r. 1275 Eg), Raineses ti launched a mili¬ 
tary campaign into the Levant. He succeeded 
m consolidating Egyptian Control ol the 
provinces of Canaan and Upi and recapmred 
Amttrru without coming into direct conflict 
with the Hit tiles, Egypt's principal rivals in 
lhe region. Because Ramoses then forced the 
prince of Amurru to sign a vassal treat], with 
f'gypL the I Jittitc king Muwatallis is : to 
have sworn to regain the Syrian territories F J or 
his paj’t Raineses was now keen to capitalize on 
his successes by pushing forward into the area 
of central Syria and the city of Qadesb in the 
spring of 1274 eg. 

In his second campaign, Ramcj.es sent a 
division of elite troops (the Warn) nmrh- 
wafds along the Phoenician coast* while the 
main army* divided into four divisions (named 
Amun* Pre, Ptah and Seth)* marched th’"Ligh 
Canaan and Upi to approach Qadesh from the 
south. Meanwhile, Muwatallis hat] assembled 
au army said to have been more than double 
the size of the Egyptian forces. 

While Ramoses and his army were passing 
through the wood ofLabni, a few miles die 
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Sfjutb of Qadesh, two captured ijkdouin con¬ 
vinced them that the Hittites were still a con¬ 
siderable distance away, in the area of Aleppo. 
By the time it was realized that the Hittites 
were in fact camped nearby, just across the 
Qrontes, Rameses had already set up camp 
near Qadesh and his three other divisions were 
still some way behind. Before anything could 
be done to remedy this situation the Hittile 
chariots launched their attack, taking the Pre 
division by surprise and sending them fleeing 
north towards Rameses and the Egyptian 
camp. 

Although Rameses is said to have rallied the 
combined troops or Annin and Pre in an 
attempt to rescue the situation, it is clear that 
the Egyptians might have been routed at this 
Stage if it had not been for the timely arri val of 
the Na'strn troops. The Egyptians were then 
able to regroup and push back the I lit Lite 
chariotry, thus allowing the Ptah and Seth 
divisions finally to catch tip with the rest. The 
following morning the battle resumed but 
eventually they reached a state of stalemate. In 
the subsequent exchange of envoys Rameses 
(unlike his father kety j) refused to make a 
treaty and returned to Egypt with the control 
of Amurru still unresolved. Moreover, as soon 
as he had retreated, the Hittltes gained control 
of both Amurru and Upi, thus pushing back 
the Egyptian frontier to the borders of 
Canaan. 

Despite Rameses IPs euphemistic accounts 
of the battle, he was finally obliged to make a 
treaty with a new Hi trite king, Hattusilis m, 
in 1259 uc, in order that Egypt and the 
Hittites could form a united front in the face 
of the growing threat of the Assyrian empire 
of Shalmaneser i. 

J. H. Brkas'I’FJ}, The Batik of Kadesk, a study 
n the earliest known military strategy (Chicago, 
191)2). 

H, Goedicke, "Considerations on the Battle of 
Kadesh \JEA 52 (1966), 71-80. 

L Kitchen, Pharaoh triumphant 
(Warminster, 1982), 55-62. 

H. Gof.djcke (cd.)„ Perspectives an the Battle of 
A i adtsh (Baltimore, 1985). 

R Ockinga, 'On the interpretation of the 
Kadesh record 1 , CdE 62/122-4 (1987), 28-48. 

Qantir (a nc. Piramesse) 

Kite of the ancient Egyptian harbour-town of 
Ht-amessc, located in the eastern Delta near 
modern el-Khatana. Piramesse was founded 
by Sety i (1294-1279 BC) and transformed into 
a new royal residence and seat of government 
h y bis successor Rameses ii (1279-1212 BC). A 
ctud-brick PAiJ\€E dating to the earliest phase 

the town was discovered in 1929, and exca- 



Tmt polychrome faience itks showing an aquatic wow,, 
from a palace of Rameses it at Qantir. L. 59 ,7 cm, 
(mmmuTAX woststw, w-.n yotttc, rooms wua 
AND EDWARD S. HAKktfESS GIFT, 35. J. 104) 

vations in the 1980s have revealed military 
barrack-rooms and workshops, also dating to 
the Ramesside period. By the end of the Mew 
Kingdom (;\1069 bc) the city had diminished 
in importance and a great deal of its stonework 
was transferred to the temples at tanis in the 
21st Dynasty and Bubastis (teli.h.asta) in the 
22nd Dynasty. 

W. C. Hates, Cloned tiles from a palace of 
Harnesses //at Kantir (New York, 1927). 

E. Ur i eii J., The temples if Per Harnesses 
(Warminster, 1984), 

M. Bietak, Avans and Piramesse, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford, 1986), 

E. Puscir, Ttericht fiber die sechste 
I lauptkampagne in Qantir' Piramesse-Nord 
herbs! 1988*, CM 112(1989), 67 90. 

—, "Audandischcs Kulturgut in Qantir- 
Pimmesse’, Muvchcn 1985, ed. S, Schoske 
(Hamburg, 1989), 249-56. 

Qasr I brim (anc, Pedeme, Primis) 

Site of a Lower Nubian multi-period fortified 
settlement, now located on a headland in Lake 
Nasser about 240 km south of Aswan, which 
has been excavated by the Egypt Exploration 
Society every two years since 1961. The earli¬ 
est activity at Qasr Ibrim dates to Lhe late New 
Kingdom (r. 1(1(8) itc), and the site was occu¬ 
pied throughout successive periods until the 
early nineteenth century \n, when the garri¬ 
son was still manned by Ottoman soldiers 
from Bosnia. 

The principal surviving building is a 
Nubian cathedral dating to the eighth century 
ad. Remains from earlier periods include four 
rock shrines dating to the New Kingdom 
(c.l550—1069 BC) and a number of temples 
dating from the 25 tit Dynasty (747-656 bc) to 
lhe late mergitic period (c.ad 100-350). lb 
the north and south t)f the main town-site 
there are a number of cemeteries, mainly dat¬ 


ing to the Meroitic, hallana, Christian and 
Islamic phases of the site’s history. 

W, B, Emery and L. P. Kirwan, The excavations 
and survey between Mudi cs-Sebua and Adtmian 
1919-31 (Cairo, 1925), 268-77. 

R. A. Caminos, The shrines and rock inscriptions of 
ibrim (London, 196ft). 

W. Y. A ha ms, TJasr Ibrim: an archaeological 
conspectus’, Nubian Studies: proceedings of the 
symposium f&rNubian sludks 1 1978, ed. 

J. Plumley (Warminster, 1982), 25-32. 

A. JL Mills, The cemeteries qfQasr ibrim 
(London, 1982). 

M, I Ends and V. Manage, Qasr Ibrim in the 
Ottoman period (Lundon, 1991). 

M. Horton, Africa in Egypt: new ev idence from 
Qasr Ibrim’, Egypt and Africa, ed. W V. Davies 
(London, 1991), 264- 77. 

Qubehsenuef see sons of horus 

Qedeshet (Qadcsh, Qudshu) 

.SYRIAN goddess, generally portrayed as a naked 
woman (viewed frontally), holding flowers and 
snakes, Eind stastding on the hack of a lion. 1 ler 
cult began to be celebrated in Egypt at least as 

early as the l8rh Dynasty (1550-1295 BC), 



Limestone relief fragment depicting the Asiatic 
goddess Qedeshet. She holds a lotus in me hand 
and snakes in she other. 19th Dynasty, cA250 bG, 
it. 25.5 cm. (ea6030S) 
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Such was her assimilation into Egyptian reli¬ 
gion that she was considered to be a member 
of a tri w j along with the fertility god min and 
[he Asiatic deity KKSEiEK. She was also linked 
both with the Egyptian goddess ti.vmon and 
with w.vi' and a.htartk, two other Asiatic god¬ 
desses whose cults had filtered into Egypt, 

J. Lcuujvm.n* 'Une imitation d'epoque greeo- 
noimine d’une stole de. la deessc Qadcch', ASAE 
41 (1941), 77 -89. 

1. It. S. Edwards, l A relief of Qudshu-Astarte- 
Anath in the Winchester College collection', 
JKES 1.4(1955), 49-5 L 
t\ S r-’.nj-iiAiAW, Syriscfi-piflastmmhe Gottkaten 
in Aggptett (Leiden, 1997), 110-2.1. 

C. Ci.amkr, A gold plaque from Tell Lachishy 
Journal nf the Tel _ Ivtv University Institute of 
1^^^7(1980), 152-92. 

Qudshti w (J^peshet 

queens 

Term usually applied to various female rela¬ 
tives of the pharaoh* although considerable 
caution is necessary in using the word in an 
ancient Egyptian context, since there is no 
Egyptian term precisely corresponding to it. 
Instead, the Egyptian texts tend to highlight a 
n Limber of important women who are defined 
by their kinship with the king. 

There are three main types of -queen*: the 
'great royal wife 1 {hemtfi ttesw menet), the Ting's 
mother* {mmt nestp) and the Ting's wives 1 
(hemwt tmm). The great royal wife appears to 
have been second only to the king in terms of 
the political ami religious hierarchy, and she is 
oilen represented alongside him on monu¬ 
ments. Very occasionally, as in the ease of 
NKt'tvRTfTI, she was also represented alone, It 
was usually one of the sons of the great royal 
wife who was heir to the throne. 

For many years scholars believed that suc¬ 
cession lo the throne was purely via the female 
line; it was thus suggested that each king, irre¬ 
spective or whether he was the son of the pre¬ 
vious ruler, had to marry a sister or hall sister 
in order to legitimize his claim to the ihrone. 
This so-called ‘heiress theory 1 would have 
meant that one ol the daughters of the previ¬ 
ous king would at way's have become a great 
royal wife in the subsequent reign. However, it 
has been pointed out that there are several 
dear instances where kings married women 
who were not their sisters, as with the mar¬ 
riage of Amenhotcp ru (1390-1352 is:) m tiy, 
the daughter of a chariotry officer, therefore 
the theory is no longer accepted. It has been 
suggested that the popularity of the ‘heiress 
theory 1 may have been due partly to the 
attempts of earlier scholars to explain the 
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Bronze stalin'll? nf a quern, late New Kingdom, 

till an. (k 04388) 

Egyptians 1 apparent acceptance of the royal 
practice of incest (.see marriage)- 

The 'mother of ihe king' was an important 
member of the royal family, and, like the great 
wife (and sometimes also the royal daughter), 
she was often depicted alongside the king on 
his monuments, For example, Queen Tiy still 
enjoyed considerable prominence in the reign 
of her son \ktii;mati:n (1352-1336 bc:). 

The Lhird category of queen, the 'king’s 
wives', were simply the other women to whom 
he was married, most of whom would have 
resided in the eiarim. From the New Kingdom 
(1550—1069 J Ml) onwards these wives would 
often have included foreign women married as 
part of a diplomatic arrangement. It scent* to 
have been common for foreign rulers to be 
asked to send their daughters to Egypt, where 
they would have effectively been [mated eidler 
as tribute or as hostages, guaranteeing the 
preservation of good relations between the two 
rulers. The relationship thus established was 
perhaps more ol a link between two ruling 
families than between two states, since a newly 


acceded foreign ruler was often asked to pro¬ 
vide a new daughter, even though the daugh¬ 
ter of his predecessor was no doubt still Ify 
and married to the Egyptian king. 

Because the conventions of Egyptian .irt 
and literature focus largely on I be king ant- Y.s 
exploits, little information has survived con¬ 
cerning even the most famous queens, such a* 
Tiy, Mefertiti and vkpI'Ktari, the wife of 
Raineses it {1279-1213 Jit.). There are also 
comparatively lew surviving persona! del .tils 
concerning tiathii-pslt (1473-1458 ik .>, n!m 
was both a queen and a king, in that she ruled 
initially as a regent and then assumed the full 
attributes of kingship for many years. Most if 
her monuments were damaged and altered by 
her stepson and successor, Thutmose li| 
(1479-1425 HC) who, late in his reign, appears 
to have reacted against the idea of a female 
king, which might have been regarded as an 
abnormality, a contravention of the Egyptian 
conception of VIA VI’ (truth and harmony). 

Il is clear, therefore, that - however power¬ 
ful queens may have been and however much 
influence they might have wielded over i lie 
kings 1 decisions - they remain shadowy fig¬ 
ures, effectively masked by the powerful 
iconography of the king, which usually sug¬ 
gests thal il was the place of the king's wife or 
mother to he the epitome of feminine grace 
while her husband typified the essence of 
masculine power. 

B. J. Kiaip, 'The harim-palace at Med met el- 
Gh u tab 1 , ZAS 1(35(1978) .122-33, 

A. R. StJit i.viAN, 'Diplomatic marriage in the 
Egyptian New Kingdom’, JNES 38 (1979), 
177-93. 

G. Robins, *A critical cxantinaiion of the theory 
that the right to the throne of ancient Egypt 
passed through the female line in the 18th 
Dynasty 1 * GM 92 (1983) 97-77, 

L. Titov, Palterm nfqiteenihip inaneient Egyptian 
myth and history (Uppsala, 1986). 

G. Roijin.s, Hitmen in amimi Ef$>pi (London* 
1993), 21-55. 
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Ra (Re) 

Heliopolitan sun-god whose euh is first attest¬ 
ed in the name of the 2nd-Dynasty ruler 
Ranch (r.2865 TK .}- The cult of the son was cel¬ 
ebrated particularly at [-ikijqpoms {ancient 
hinu), now largely covered by the northern 
suburbs of Cairo. Numerous aspects of the 
material culture and religion of the Old 
Kingdom were influenced by the cult of Ra, 
but it was not until the 4th Dynasty 
(2613-2494 at:), when the royal title w Ra 
(‘son of Ra") was introduced by Djcdefra 
(2566-2558 nc), shat the worship of the sun 
god reached its peak. In the 5th Dynasty sev¬ 
eral sun temples incorporating large masonry 
oHKUsks (see ABU Glrab and bilnukx) were 
constructed, apparently all modelled on the 
earliest temple of Ra at Heliopolis, although 
no trace of this has survived in the archaeolog¬ 
ical record. 

The sun-god was usually represented as a 
hawk-headed human figure wearing a sun-disc 
headdress, but in the underworld, through 
which he sailed in the SOLAR HARK, Etc was por¬ 
trayed as ram-headed. Ra exerted such a 
Strong influence on the rest of the Egyptian 
pantheon that virtually all of the most signifi¬ 
cant deities were eventually subsumed into the 
univmalist sun-cult by a process of syn¬ 
cretism; thus cu un became Aniun-Ra, montu 
became Montu-Ra and hurls became Ra 
llnrakhty. In his manifestation as creator-god, 
the sun-god himself took the name of A turn- 
Rfl, combining with another Heliopolitan 
sun-god, ATL'.n, whose name means ‘perfee 
don* (see creation and kxnkad). The Litany 
iff Rft* a text of the New Kingdom (1.550— 
H'69 bc) inscribed on the walls of some of the 
myal tombs in the VALLRY Of the kings (the 
Viirliost example being in that of Tbutmost 
U| < Kv 34), is essentially a celebration of Ra’s 
identification with OSIRIS, the god of the 
Underworld. 

E was during the reign of akhrnatkn 
(1352—1336 bc;) that the concept of the sun- 
ged ^ q universal deity (into whom ail other 
deities could be absorbed) seems to have come 
closest u> n monotheistic position. The wor¬ 
ship of the .vi tn (literally the ‘disc'), repre¬ 
sented almost diagrammatically in the form of 
a sun-disc from which arms stretched down 
offering life and power to the royal family, was 
substituted for the cults of anthropomorphic 
■yurcs such as Ra-Horakhty or Amun-Ra, and 



Sheet from a papyrus depicting ltit' priestess 
Henitowy prmtruting herself in adoration before 
the uni, which emerges from the desert horizon a inf 
contain* the eye of Norm, thus tpefling out the 
rekts of the god Ra-Horakhty. 2 hi Dyntitiy, 
h. 20 cm. (k s 10018, xrm:r 1) 

Akhenaten*s Hymn to the Aten appears to 
describe a deity whose power permeates all 
aspects of life, thus effectively superseding the 
traditional Egyptian ‘pantheon’. 

A. Fi.ankdfe, The litany cf Re (New York, 1964). 
J- Assvi vnn, EkrKirttig ah Somenpriester 
(Gliicksiiidt, 1970). 

11 U. RIlUJ uk3>, ‘The sun-disc in Athena ten's 
program: its worship and antecedents \\JARCE 
13 (1976), 47-61. 

S. Qlnrke, Ancient Egyptian religion (London, 
1992), 21-5 L 

J. Avsmann, Egyptian tolar religion in the Nets 
Kingdom r Re, A until a ml the crisis of polytheism, 
trans. A. Alcock (London, 1995). 

race 

The apparently simple question of the racial 
origins or characteristic racial type of the 
Egyptians ss both difficult to answer and in 
some measure irrelevant. We know that their 
language belonged to the group known as 
Afro-Asiatic or Hamito-Semitic, which simply 
means that they shared some common traits 
with the languages of parts of Africa and the 
Near East. Languages of this group can bc 
spoken by people of vastly different racial 
type, just as Spanish may be spoken by 
Spaniards and South American Indians, 
Examination of human remains from the 
Predynastie lurried shows a mixture of racial 
types, including negroid, Mediterranean and 
European, and by the lime that Pharaonic civ¬ 
ilization had fully emerged it was no longer 
meaningful to look for a particular Egyptian 
racial type, since they were clearly already, to 
some extent at least, a mixed population. It is 
in the context of the Rmtodynastic period 
(r.3lOQ—2900 bc) that the issue of race has 


often been most hotly debated, with a number 
of scholars, including W. B. Emery, claiming 
that the Predynastie Egyptians were effective¬ 
ly conquered by a new race from tie east. 
Although the skeletal evidence for this theory 
is si ill considered to be indicative of some kind 
of physical or racial change, it is now thought 
that there was a slower period of transition 
which probably involved the indigenous 
Egyptian population gradually being infiltrat¬ 
ed by a different physical type from Syria— 
Palestine, via the Delta region (see i 3 nnm\ AN¬ 
TIC PERIOD) 

A more fruitful avenue is to inquire how the 
Egyptians saw themselves. The answer to this 
is partly defined in the negative, in that they 
dearly did not constder themselves to be 
either African or Asiatic; that much is obvious 
from their art and literature (see captives). .As 
‘Egyptians*, they were automatically different 
from all their neighbours, even when certain 
Egyptian individuals may have appeared "for¬ 
eign 1 in their racial characteristics, as in the 
case of the New Kingdom military official 
m AiFir.RPRi, who held an important post and yet 
was dearly of negroid origins. Clearly, despite 
the highly developed iconography of foreign¬ 
ers, it was nevertheless possible for many dif¬ 
ferent racial types to consider themselves 



Theenenuei of Egypt mere usually portrayed s$ 
captives^ in this case an. hint it and u Nubian are 
symfolimily hound in the staff of 
Tutankhamun and so always in the royal 
grip. (c. atto \o SOi i , jtEPSfm i cJl/j 

COURTES Y OF Tiii, GmWiTII INSliTLTF.) 
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Egyptian. Perhaps the dearest example of this 
is the ease of the skeletal remains from the 
‘Eomb of two brothers' at Rifeh, dating to the 
Middle Kingdom (2055—1650 DC), where the 
physical appearance of one of the men was 
negroid, while that of his brother was more 
European. 

It has recently been argued by certain schol¬ 
ars, notably Martin Bernal, the author of 
Black Athena, that the Egyptians were essen¬ 
tially a 'black African 1 culture, and that ancient 
Egypt should therefore be regarded as a pin¬ 
nacle of negroid achievement, the artistic and 
cultural influence of which instigated the ear¬ 
liest achievements of the Classical civilizations 
in the Mediterranean. Although valuable in 
drawing attention to African contributions to 
western culture, Bernal's hypothesis might be 
accused of missing the essential point, In that 
'civilizations* cannot necessarily be defined in 
purely racial terms. While the population at 
large may consist predominantly of one or 
another racial group, its ‘culture’ and the 
archaeological record of its characteristics are 
often the product of the interaction of many 
racial groups. 

D. E. Derry, 'The dynastic race in Egypt 1 , JEA 
42 (1956), 

A. C, Berry, R. J. Bi riv and F J. Ucko, 
‘GcncticaJ change in ancient Egypt’, Man n,s. 2 
(1967), 551-68. 

A. C Berry and R- J, Berry, ‘Origins and 
relations of the ancient Egyptians’, Population 
b hi fogy of the andenl Egyptians^ ed, D. R. 
Brothwdl and B. A. Chiarelli (New York, 1973), 
200 - 8 . 

B. G. Trigger, 'Nubian, Negro, Black, Nilotic?’, 
Afrim in antiquity: the am, of undent Nubia and 
ike Sudan i, ed- S- Hochfield aud E. Riefstahl 
(Brooklyn, 1978), 26-35, 

M. Bernal, Black Athena; the Afro-Asiatic rumts 
of.classical civilization, 2 vols (London, 1987-91). 
E J. Yurco, ‘Were the ancient Egyptians black or 
white? 1 , BAR 15/5 (1989), 24-9, 58. 

Radjedef (Dj edefra) set abu rq.ash and 
K ] IAFRA 

Ra-Horakhty see horus and ra 

ram 

Like the hull, the ram (Egyptian hi) was ven 
crated by the Egyptians for its fertility, and 
although sheep were regarded as unclean, and 
thus unsuitable fond for purified persons, the 
ram was worshipped from early times. The 
earliest ram-gods seem to have been based on 
the Or is Itmgipes palaea&egypiiaca species, 
which has long wavy horns and a heavy build; 
tills was the form in which KHMLTAf and 


Bancbdjcdet (see MRNDES) were represented. A 
second species, Gvis itries platyrtt uegyplkce, 
appeared somewhat later in Egypt, perhaps 
around Lhe 12th Dynasty (1985-1795 Be); this 
ram had a lighter build, fat tail attd curved 
horns, the form often attributed to the god 
Amun. 

Khnum, the local deity of Esna and 
Elephantine, was the most prominent of the 
ram deities, worshipped as the creator of 
humankind. From the New Kingdom 
onwards, the cult of the god amun absorbed 
that of Khnum, and Amun himself was com¬ 
monly represented in ram form, although with 
the curving horns of the plalyra species. The 
Delta town of Mendes was a cult centre for the 
ram-god Banebdjedet, who held the epithet 
lord of Djedet 1 and was regarded as the BA of 
the god osjRis. The Greek historian 
hkroixjtls, who visited Egypt around 450 RC, 
noted the sacrifice of goats at Mendes, in con¬ 
trast to the use of sheep elsew here in Egypt, 
although his reliability on this point is ques¬ 
tionable. At Herakleopotis Magna the ram was 
worshipped under the name l lekysi ile- 1 . At 
many of these cult centres rams were regular¬ 
ly mummified and buried in catacombs at var¬ 
ious cult centres (see sacked animals). 

L. Stork, 'Sehaf 1 , Lexikon der Agyplohgie v; ad. 
W. Helck, E. Otto and W Wcstoidorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1984), 522-3. 

P. Behrens, 'Widder\ Lcxikon der Agyfi&fogic vi 
ed. W. Helck, E. Otto and W. Westcndorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1986), 1243—5. 

R, Wilkinson, Reading Egyptian art (Tendon, 
1992), 60-1. 

Rameses 

‘Birth name 1 used in the ROYAI, TITULARY of 
eleven rulers in the 19th and 20th Dynasties. 
This phase of the New Kingdom is therefore 
often described as lhe L Ramessidc T period. 

Raineses t Mettpehlyra (1295-1294 Fit..) was a 
military officer from the eastern Delta who 
rose to the rank of vizier under horemhnb and 
founded the 19rh Dynasty (1295-1186 3U). 
Mis adoption as heir by Horembeb is recorded 
in the form of an inscription added to the 
granite interior coffin (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo) which was apparently made lor him 
while he was still vizier. He was married to a 
woman called Sutra, whose father was also a 
soldier, and she bore him a son, the future 
si: n l, Although his reign lasted barely two 
years he managed to build temples at ahyixxs 
and bui jen and completed the construction of 
the second pylon at karnak, as well as almost 
completing his tomb in the valley of the 
KINGS (Kvld), which was decorated with 
scenes from the Book of Gates like those in the 



Upper part of a granite figure of Raineses if 
n't it ring the double crown aud holding ike wad and 
flail, symbols of royally. 19th Dynasty, c. / 230 nfo 
it. I A3 m. (F..46T) 

tomb of Horemheb. The style of the sunT ing 
funerary equipment, such as the wooden 
‘guardian statues' now in the British Mil cum, 
is said to be influenced by the art of much ear¬ 
lier rulers at the beginning of the I Hth 
Dynasty. 

Raineses u Usermaatra Setepenra (1 - '9- 
1213 DC) was the third ruler of the 19th 
Dynasty. A vast number of temples, monu¬ 
ments and statuary were created (or usurped 
from earlier rulers) during his extremely long 
reign T including the construction of several 
Nubian rock-cut temples at ABU SIMBKL 1 ^ 
West, beit el-wali* Derr and GerfHusein, He 
was also an active builder in Egypt n df, 
where his projects included numerous temples 
at Memphis, the court and pylon of t.t you 
temple, the ramesseum at western Thebes 
mortuary temple), another temple at Abydos, 
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the completion of his father’s temple nearby! 
and the decoration of the great hypo style 
HALL at Karnak (as well as other additions to 
the complex). 

The major event of his reign, celebrated 
repeatedly on the walls of his major temples, 
was the confrontation with the HITTITES 
known as the llArri.E OF oadiush, which - if 
not the great victory lie would dearly have 
liked - ensured that the Hitdte empire was 
kept at bay and Egyptian interests in the 
Levant were more or less protected. 
Eventually he signed a treaty with the 
Hittites, and the archive of Cuneiform tablets 
at Boghazkdy contains a large number of let 
Ft-'fts sent by Rameses to the Hitt Ere king and 
his wife. Surviving stelae also record 
Rameses’ further consolidation of relations 
with Hattt through his marriages to two 
Hitrife princesses in the thirty-third and 
forty-fourth years of his reign (sec queens). 

His principal wife was nefertari, to whom 
the smaller temple at Abu Simhel was dedi¬ 
cated, and when she died his daughter 
Mcritamun was elevated to this position. In 
the eastern Delta, where his family origins lay, 
he established a new capital called Firamesse 

)scc QANTIR and TELL EL-DA I J'A ) at a site near 

modern el-Khatana where Sety J had previ¬ 
ously built a palace. This was to be tine capital 
City for the rest of the Ramcsside period, 
although the royal cemetery was still in the 
VALLEY OF THE kings at Thebes. Raineses’ ow n 
tomb was kv7 bui bi> mummy was one of 
those found in the deir kl-haiirt mummy 
cache. 

During the first pan of Rameses’ lifetime 
the heir to the throne had been 
Amunherkhepeshef, one of his sons by 
Nefertari, but it was Khaemwaset, the son of 
mother wife called Tsetnofret, who was heir 
for most of the latter half of his reign. Despite 
n. vigorous career as chief priest of Ftab at 
Memphis, Khaemwaset died in the fifty-fifth 
year of Rameses’ reign, about a decade earlier 
■ban his father, and when Rameses finally died 
t was his thirteenth son, mfrenttaii, who suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne. Even Merenptah 
seems to have been middle-aged by the time 
■bat he came to power; he was the first of sev- 
er d short’ lived rulers who had perhaps 
already passed their peak as a res tilt of 
Ramoses' unusually long reign. 

Rameses m User mantra Meryamitrt (11 84- 
tl53 uc) was the second king of the 20th 
Dynasty (3186-1069 uc). He appears to have 
consciously sel our to emulate his illustrious 
predecessor Rameses II, not only in his titles 
*nd military campaigns but also in the archi¬ 
tectural style of his temple-building. He was 


the son of the short-lived ruler Sethnakhte 
(1186-1184 sjc) by his wifeTiye-mercnese. He 
himself married a woman called Esc but, in 
common with most New Kingdom rulers, he 
also had many minor wives, by whom he bore 
numerous children. 

Defensive foreign policy occupied much of 
the early part of his reign, His first conflict, in 
the fifth year of his reign, was with the Libyans 
and Lheir allies, whom he defeated and 
brought back to Egypt as slaves. Three years 
later the great coalition of displaced and 
migrant peoples from the north, known as the 
sea peoples, who had been repulsed by 
Merenptah in the late thirteenth century no, 
advanced into Syria, apparently with the aim 
of settling. The Sea Peoples, as their name 
indicates, were hacked up by naval forces, 
including Sherden troops, who were noted 
seafarers. Although presumably not used to 
fighting maritime battles, the Egyptian navy 
managed to destroy the Sea Peoples' fleet, 
while simultaneously defeating the troops in 
Syria on land. Apart from another campaign 
against the Libyans in bis eleventh year, the 
remaining two decades of Rameses nfs reign 
were peaceful. 

These campaigns, along with several others 
that may well he fanciful copies based on 
scenes from the ramesseum,, were recorded in 
some of the reliefs on the walls of Rameses ill’s 
mortuary temple at medinet haul. Details of 
his life can also be gleaned from the Great 
Harris Papyrus, the longest known papyrus 
roll (now in the British Museum), a list of 
temple endowments compiled by Rameses n. 
(1153—1147 lie) at the time of his father’s 
death, which concludes with a description of 
the dead king’s achievements. The way in 
which he died may be indicated by the 
accounts of a trial of participants in a '"harim 
conspiracy', preserved in several documents, 
the most important of which are the Lee and 
Rollin Papyri and the Turin Judicial Papyrus. 
It appears that a secondary queen wished to 
place her son on the throne in place of the 
king, whom she sought to murder with the 
assistance of other women of the hnrim. It is 
not clear whether the plot succeeded, but the 
king’s body, originally buried in Kyil, was 
preserved in the heir ei-baiiri cache and 
shows no signs of a violent death. 

There were, however, other problems in 
Rameses ufs reign, which seem to have 
resulted from poor communication between 
the king and his officials. A strike of the 
workmen of DEI It El .-MEDINA occurred in the 
twenty-ninth year of his reign as a conse¬ 
quence of the irregular and delayed delivery 
of rations. 


He was succeeded by one of his sons, 
Rameses tv, who was the first of a series of 
increasingly weak rulers. Eventually, in the 
reign of Rameses xi (1099- 1069 uc) at the end 
of the 20th Dynasty, the control of Thebes fell 
into the hands of Liby an generals bearing the 
title High Priest of Amu n, and by the late 22nd 
Dynasty much of the kingdom dissolved into 
independent princedoms, 

W. Eriqisek, Papyrus: flam's (Brussels, 1933). 

A. uk Bunk, s The judicial papyrus of Tirin', 

JEA 23 (1937), 152-67. 

A. Gardiner, Jlatnemk ailmmatrattvc forum tats 
(Oxford, D48). 

W. E Eixjerton, 'The strikes in Ramses in’s 
twenty-ninth ywfJNES 10 (1951) 137-45. 
k. Kitchen, Pharaoh triumphant: flu 1 Ufa ami 
times afRnmesses tt (Warminster, 1982), 

D. PuLZ, 'Die Siirge des (Pa-)Ramessu'. MDA/K 
42(1986), 145-66. 

E. floiiM NCj, Zmi Ratneuidiichi Kam^graher: 

R amirs n and Ramses i a (Alain?., 1990). 

1\ Itvre, Lf ikrmtrphnratm: Rum.w man fc 
twfitieule il'nnr dvilizatimi (Paris, 1992). 

K. A. Kitchen, Ramesside itacnpitmi^ 1 vols 
(Oxford, 1993—) 

Ramesseum 

Mortuary temple of Rameses II (1279-1213 
BCX located on the west bank, of the Nile at 
western thebes, opposite modern Luxor, It 
was misleadingly described by DIODORUS as the 
'tomb of O^ymandias’, which in turn inspired 
Shelley’s, verse. The principal building, in 
which the funerary cult of the king was cel 
cheated, was a typical sionc-huilr New 
Kingdom temple, consisting of two successive 
courtyards (each entered lit rough a pylon), a 
ITYPOSTYLE HALL with surrounding annexes, 
leading to a room for the sacred BARK (a ritual 
boat containing a cult image) and the sanctu¬ 
ary. The complex includes the remains of a 
royal palace and large numbers of mud-brink 
granaries and storerooms. Both pylons are 
decorated with scenes from the battle of 
QAD&SH. 

The reliefs and architecture, as at oilier 
funerary complexes such as the mortuary 
temple of rameses mi at mi-jjinkt haul (the 
plan of which was closely modelled un that of 
the Ramesseum), constitute an important body 
of evidence concerning ihe beliefs and rituals 
relating to the royal funerary cult, while the 
surrounding granaries indicate the importance 
of the New Kingdom temples with regard to 
the overall economy of Egypt. Evidence con¬ 
cerning the existence of a scribal training 
school at the Ramesseum has survived in the 
form of a large pile of usrraca (sec education 
and house of life). 
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■wan k Plan Iif the Rumessettto. 

uii'i' Fmir trj the Osirhi pilian of the Steami cnurf 
(t J Jtamessetnn, huh hr Romem if at Tbekez. 

The building inter served as a mMfor ike 
mmary temple af Ramies nint Me find Hah. 
fa t. \ 

Beneath the floor <>i the mortuary temple a 
■vhiiri tomb of a priest of the late Middle 
Kingdom (l. 1700 tit:} was excavated bj James 
Ojnihen in the late nineteenth century. The 
burial chamber contained a bos of papyri and 
a range of religious and magical artefacts (sec 
LIBR,\K[I:.N, M\GK and masks). 

far a:s the later history of the site b ''oti- 
eerrted, ^ number of papyri of the Third 
Intermediate Period (including fragments of 
omjm v.s i tca) have been discovered, in addi¬ 
tion to the remains of an elite cemetor- t>f 
roughly the same date. 

_f- T. Qi rFJtLLL,, The Ramesseurn (London, 

B. PotiiTR and R, I,. |J. Moss, Tapaptykiwi 
bihhagrapky u T 2nd cd. (Oxford, 1972), 432-4, v 
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W. Ohx k, Die Riltht!dttrsicthmg?n ties 
Pamcsscums 1 (Wiesbaden, 1972). 

R, Stadfi.vla.nn, ‘Rarnesseum’, Uxikumler 
AgypUilfigtc v, cd. W. Hdek, F.. Otto and 
W. Wcstiaidorf (Wiesbaden, 1984), 91-8, 

Ramose 

Vizier under Amenhotep m (1390—1352 HC) 
and Akhenaten (1352-133b u<whose Theban 
tomb at Sheikh Abd d-Quma (n'55) is ol par¬ 
ticular importance because it includes reliefs 
executed in both the distinctive 1 wi ARM style’ 
cf Akhenaten and the mure traditional slide of 
his father. The southern wall depicts the 
funerary process inns of Ramose, while the 
west side preserves one of the earliest depic¬ 
tions of Akhenaten worshipping the vn;v 
Like many Theban private tombs, it remained 
unfinished, -and the fate of its owner, ns with 
mam of those who held office before 
Akbenaten’s move to cl-Amama, is unknown 
The tomb was once known us ‘Stuart’s Tomb 1 , 
since it was cleared by H. H Villiers Stuart in 
1879, although it had been known to 
Egyptologists since I860, 
fi. E. P Wi:kjali,, A guiife to the timti/ttilies of 
Upper Egypt (London, 1910), 160—5. 

N. ijk G, Dwtrs, The lamb tiff be I'irier Ramus? 
(London,1941 >. 

B, Pori kr and R. 1.. 13. Moss, Topographical 
bibliography i (Oxford, 196(1), 105-11. 

fed, crown sec urown's \nt> turns, rt.cj xt.j t 

He i sue r, George An drew (1 H67- 1942) 
American Egyptologist who sec new standards 
in Egyptian archaeology with his meticulous 
excavation methods which were then compara¬ 
ble only wish those of the British archaeologist 
Flinders rktkih. Born in Indianapolis of 
German parents, he at first studied lav at 
Harvard, but in 1893—6 he acquired a travelling 
fellowship enabling him to study Semitic lan¬ 
guages at Berlin University, eventually gravitat¬ 
ing towards Egyptology. Just as Petrie was sup- 
iHJTted for much of his career by the novelist 
Amelia Edwards, so RcisneUs long-term exca¬ 
vations al GI/A, SAG LX-liKIR, kl-RMA lllld HI-'.EH 
F.i.-itAi .MS relied largely on the financial assis¬ 
tance of tile philanthropist Phoebe Apperson. 
At the Nubian sites or nlri, td -kukri' and 
Gehcl Barkal (naphta) he discovered the pyra¬ 
midal tombs of seventy-three Nubian rulciti, 
ineluding the 25th-Dynasty pharaohs (747 
656 in;). [ lis attention to detail, which involved 
the earliest Egyptological use of section draw¬ 
ings as well as plans, resulted in lengthy reports 
(several of which were unfortunately still 
unpublished at his dentil) describing such mon¬ 
uments as the valley temple of xtknkalra and 


The carving in the tomb of the vizier Ramose at 
Thebes is ammigsf thejjmesl of its time. Here two 
tmde quests are depicted m a funerary feast. 18th 
Dynasty. c. 1390- 1336 m:. fop, fit. t w it. mtimm) 

the shaft tomb of Queen tnaTiPi ikrius i at Giza, 
Tile latter w as his most famous discovery, since 
it still con rained much of the queen’s funerary 
equipment, although tile body itself seems lo 
have been buried elsewhere. Reisner con- 
iributotl several volumes to the catalogue of 
antiquities in the collection of the Egyptian 
Museum at Cairo. After a period of twenty- 
eight years us Professor of Egyptology at 
I larvard, lie died at Giza in 1942. 

(i. A. Rmsatit, -t millets (Cairo, 1907). 

G- A. Ri:i.snj:h and A. M W,l\ The Early Dynast ic 
eemet cries of \ ; aga-cfBer, 1 vnls (Boston, 
I9U8-9). 

G- A. Ri-.isM.fc, Models of ships ami boats { Cairo, 

1913), 

—, Excavations at k'emu, r, 2 volsf Cam bridge, 

MA, 1923). 

Q. A. lli-.isxiLR and W. Stfvfnson Smith, .4 
history oft he Gisui necropolis, 1 vds( Cambridge, 
MA, 1942-55). 

J. A. WlUNON, Signs ami maulers upon pharaoh r 
(Chicago, I9fi4), 145-58. 

M. I j-rrsKH, The pyramul lomboj Ilctep-heres and 
the satellite pyramid ofKhufu (Mainz, I9N5), 

Rekhmira 

Vizier under Thutmose in (1479-1425 lie) and 


A men liotc p n (1427-14110 hc), whose tomb 
(it 100) at Sheikh Abd el-Quma is unique 
among the private tombs in the Theban 
necropolis. Texts on its walls describe tile 
installation of the VlZlktK, a post of great 
importance particularly at a time of imperial 
expansion. A further set of texEs describe the 
duties of the vizier, and (lie moral code within 
which his administration was intended to 
operate (see ftiik-S). It is stated that There was 
nothing of which be [the vizier j was ignorant 
in heaven, in earth, or in any quarter of the 
underworld’. 

The painted decoration includes numerous 
scenes relating to agriculture and craft work, 
many of which provide information concern 
ing such activities as jewellery-making and ihe 
activities in sculptors’ studios, which have 
served to supplement archaeological and 
experimental data. One of the walls is decorat¬ 
ed with scenes from Lhe presentation of foreign 
tribute by Nubians, Syrians, Cretans and rep¬ 
resentatives of various other neighbouring 
countries. These scenes include valuable infor¬ 
mation cm trauk and tribute, indicating the 
kinds of raw materials and artefacts that were 
acquired from particular geographical areas, 
which lias also proved useful in dating xurviv 
ing imported goods. 

Funerary scenes are also represented m the 
tomb, including the optiNiNG of tik mouth 
cfrfmow being performed on Rekhnaira’s 
mummy, following the funeral procession to 
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the tomb. I he tomb chapel has net burial shaft 
bdmv ii, and it has been suggested that 
Rckhmira was buried in a shaft tomb in the 
Valley of the Kings, although the location of 
this burial-place remains unknown, 

K, Smthe, Die Etnsetznng dcs beziers itnter der llh 
Dynastic. Inschrift im Grafc&s Rekk-m-rczn 
Scheeh Abdel Gnrmi (Leipzig, 1909). 

A, E. P Weigall, A guide to (he antiquities of 
Upper Egypt (London, T9I0), Eli-17, 

N. nr, G. Davies, The tomb ofRehh-mi-re at 
Thebes (New York, 1943). 

B. Portia and R, L. R Moss, Topographical 
bibliography i/i (Oxford, I960), 206-14, 

rekhyt bird 

Egyptian term for the lapwing ( Vanellm vantl- 
htf), a species of plover with a distinctive crest- 
cd head. It was often used as a symbol tor sul>- 
jeet peoples, probably because, with its wings 
pinioned behind its back, thus preventing it 
from flying, it roughly resembled the hiero¬ 
glyph lor a bound rAITtVi:, 

The symbol is first attested in the upper 
register of relief decoration on the late 


ing of the birds (to modem eyes nit least) since 
they could, in different contexts, he taken to 
refer either to the enemies of Egypt or :o the 
loyal subjects of the pharaoh. 

The rekhyt bird icon, sometimes taking the 
form of winged and crested human figure, was 
used regularly in rhe decoration of Egvprian 
palaces and temples throughout the Pharaonic 
and Greco-Roman periods. The bird was usu¬ 
ally depicted with a pair of human arms 
upraised in the traditional gesture of worship 
and in many cases if was perched on a neb 
hieroglyph (meaning L alP) with an accompany¬ 
ing star-shaped dm hieroglyph (‘to adore 7 ), 
thus forming a rebus signifying ’all subject 
peoples adore jrhe pharaoh J\ 

1 J . F. Hot Lit la\, The birds of ancient Egypt 
(Warminster, 1986), 93-5. 

A. Nunn, Lapwings and Libyans in ancient Egypt 
(Oxford, 1936). 

, L I he rhj.t people as permanent Foreigners in 
ancient Egypt 1 , DE 9 (1987), 79-96, 

C. Vandersleti‘T he rekhyt and the Delta 1 , 

The archaeology, geography and history of the 
Delta, td. A. Nihhi (Oxford, 1989), 301-4, 



L See turn of relief imq, column in the temple of Kmn 
Ombo y showing a rekhyt bird (lapwing), 
representing the king s subjects hi an attitude of 
worship. ft, sfiiw) 

P red y nag tic "Scorpion macehcad* (e.31CK) tic); 
a row of lapwings are shown hanging bv their 
necks from ropes attached to rhe standards 
representing Upper Egyptian noaiks 
(provinces). In this contexi the rekhyt appears 
to be representing the conquered peoples of 
northern Egypt during the crucial period 
when the country was transformed into a sin¬ 
gle unified state. In the 3rd Dynasty 
(2686-2613 nr), however, another row of lap¬ 
wings were depicted in the familiar pinioned 
form, alongside the nine bows (symbolizing 
Egypt’s enemies), crushed under the feet of a 
stone staiue of njoSER from his Step Pyramid 
at Saqqara. From that point onwards there was 
a continual ambiguity in the symbolic mean- 


religion 

Ancient Egyptian ‘state religion 7 was con¬ 
cerned with the maintenance of the divine 
order; this entailed ensuring that life was con¬ 
ducted in accordance with maat, and prevent- 
ing the encroachment of chaos, in such a sys¬ 
tem it was necessary for religion to permeate 
every aspect of life, so that it was embedded in 
society and politics, rather than being a sepa¬ 
rate category. The Egyptian view of the uni¬ 
verse was capable of incorporating a whole 
series of apparently contradictory or..vrro\- 
myths. This holistic view also led to the treat¬ 
ment of prayer, magic and science as realistic 
and comparable alternatives; as a result it 
made good sense <0 combine what might now 
lie described as medical treatment with a cer¬ 
tain amount of ritual and the recital ion of 
prayers (see medicine), each component of the 
overall treatment having the same aim: to sup¬ 
press evil and maintain the harmony of [be 
universe. 

The temples and their attendant priests 
therefore served as a perpetual means ofstabi 
bring the universe. Each day rhe> attended 10 
the needs of the god (who was thought to be 
manifested in ihe cull image), made offerings 
to him, and thus kept the forces of chaos at 
bay. A distinction is sometimes made between, 
on the one hand, Ihe important Slate gods (eg, 

1 1 Oltus or isis) and local deities (eg, 
Banebdjedet at menses) and, on the other 
himd, the ‘popular' or ‘household' deities such 
as fits and taweret. 


In actual practice the only major difference 
stems to have been the lack of major cult 
places dedicated to the latter (and even 
laweret effectively had a cult-place at K\y. , k 
in the form of the temple dedicated to her p rt ^ 
dece&sor Opel). 

A more useful distinction can be made 
between the tendency of the state religion to 
focus on rhe concerns of the state and the 
kingship, whereas surviving ogtraca, stelae and 
votive offerings show that the individual 
Egyptians regarded religion primarily ;i- a 
method of avert ing disaster or harm on a more 
personal level. Since childbirth was a particu- 
laiiv dangerous time in the lives of ordinary 
people, it is not surprising that the most pop¬ 
ular household gods were credited with partic¬ 
ular protective powers in this regard, while ihy 
processes of procreation and birth were hmh 
areas in which magic, prayer and medicine 
were inextricably entwined, 

Neglect of the gcxls, or blasphemy against 
them, could lead to punishment. Various siclae 
from OEJR J-ir.-M edina, for instance, describe 
how an offence against rhe cobra-goddess 
Merktsecer led to blind ness o r other com¬ 
plaints, and how; after penitence, the dtiiv had 
cured the wrongdoer. Although concerned 
with maintaining Maat, Egyptian religion 
generally was not overfly directed towards ihe 
personal morality that was implicit in uphold¬ 
ing Maai, However, the wisdom uteha i mu-; 
provides some insight into the Egyptians 7 
views on morality, and some of the same con¬ 
cepts are reflected in the fu.MvKARY \ v\ i s of 
the New Kingdom. 

Egyptian funerary He lifts were also 
directed towards the continuance oi 1 he 
established order. The dead person attended 
10 ensure that through mlimauitcaiiOn, and 
tile prevision of the established offerings and 
funerary goods, the KA would receive nour¬ 
ishment and the jba find the body "I he 
deceased would avoid the perils of the under- 
workt and travel safely in the hark of the -■ .ur- 
god ra. See also aten; deification; NAOS and 
SIFRiNE. 

S. Sau.meron, The-priests of amieni Egypt 
(London, I960). 

S. MfiRFAZj Egyptian religion (London, 19731 
L. I.ii j i Kski (d.), State am! temple economy m ihe 
ancient near east, 1 vols (Leuven, 1979), 

E- Hqhnung, (nwreptiaiis of gml in nneieni Egyptt 
the one amt the many (London, 1983). 
j. As.sm.wn, Igypteti: Theologit ami Fnmmigi at 
enterfrhhen Hodikultar (Stuttgart, 1984). 

J. P A 1 . 1 .EN et al.. Religion andplnlmophy ia 
ancient Egypt (New Haven, 1989). 

S. Qurki:, Ancient Egyptian religion (London. 

1992). 
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Renenutet (Greek Thennoutkis) 
Cobra-goddess, protector of the king, and 
goddess of fertility who wag represented as a 
cobra or a woman with a cobra bead, some¬ 
times nursing a child. 1 kr name may be trans¬ 
lated as "the nourishing snake\ in the Old 
Kingdom (268fj—218T Ltc.) she was regarded as 
an important guardian of the- king, who united 
with wahjyt as a fire-breathing cobra to pro¬ 
tect him iti the afterworld. Site was also the 



Stele showing Seisin, the Viceroy of Kush during 
tie reign of Ramese i //, pouring a libation before 
tie goddess Rmenuiei, who is depicted in the form 
of a serpent, J9th Dynasty, cJ30& u t; t (malum* 
pom list hen, ft, SO cm. (LtfOSS) 

protectress of the linen garment worn by [lic¬ 
king, which was thought to instil fear into his 
enemies in the afterlife. By extension, she was 
sometimes connected with the provision of 
mummy bondages. 

As the lady of fertile fields’ and lady of 
granaries' she was responsible for securing 
and protecting the harvest. Tier cult enjoyed 
particular popularity at the city of Dja 
(MEdimj-t m a a l>[) in the i-AVLJ.M REGJt)N where a 
T'XSmvAi. was annually celebrated for her, and 
where she was Linked w ith the gods sqiirk and 
(this triad being known by the Greeks 
11 ' I krmouthis, Sekunopis and Ankhocs). in 
•fits role as a com goddess she was associated 
Ostrls in his youthful form of Neper 
(Nepri). Her part in the Osiris mytli is 
^tended by a mention in the jkxjk of the 
° £ * D in which she is said to be the mother of 
HtJt'Us from a union with atllvl This led to 
her being identified with the goddess ISIS, who 
herself regardc-d as a divine mother. 

J- BttOEK.rHUifi > Degodin Renmweiet (Assay ] 971). 


"reserve head" 

Type of funerary sculpture, consisting of a 
limestone human head, usually with excised 
(or unsculpted) ears and enigmatic lines 
carved around the neck and down the back of 
the cranium. About thirty examples arc known, 
all deriving from private tnastaba tombs in the 
Memphite necropolis (principally at giza) dai- 
ing to the Old Kingdom, primarily from the 
reigns of knurl and ki i.vi ra (2589-25.12 dc). 
They were placed in the burial chamber dose 
to the corpse, whereas other Old Kingdom 
statues were usually placed in the chapt-l or the 

SliRIXVE, 

The English term "reserve head" refers to 
the theory that the sculpted head was intended 
to act as a substitute For the real head of thc 
deceascd in [he afterlife. The facial features, 
although idealized, arc thought to have been 
intended to be more 1 realistic’ than was usually 
the case with Egyptian statuary; although this 
view has been contested by Roland Tefnin. 
According to Tefnin, the heads had a more 
complex religious function, simultaneously 
serving both as a means by which the spirit 
could identify its own body and as a symbol of 
the ritual decapitation and mutilation of the 
deceased, thus protecting the living from the 
il l will of the dead. 

E. Navlllk, Lot icier- tie pierre deposits dam ies 
Urmbeaux egyptiens (Geneva, I9Q9). 

C L.Vanderslevcn, Trsatzkopf’, Lexihmdcr 
Agyptologie u, ed. W. I kick. E. Otto and 
W. Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1977), 11-14. 

N. B, Mejj.fi , The reserve heads of the Old 
Kingdom’, Essays m honor of Do ms Dunham, ed. 

W. K. Simpson and W. M. Davis (Boston, 1981), 
129-31, 



Limestone ‘reserve head" from Giza. Old 
Kingdom, lute 4th Dynasty, c.2550 ltc. ft. 27 cm. 

(METROPOLITAN MUSF.l■' W, NEW YORK, ROGERS 

n-st> 48.156) 


R. T krnin, l Le$ teres magiques de GizdT BSFE 
120 (March 1991), 25-17. 

Reshef (Reshep, Reshpu) 

Amorite war-god whose cult is strongly attest¬ 
ed in Egypt during the 18rb Dynasty (1550- 
1295 tit:), no doubt as a result of the influences 
emerging from the Egyptian imperial* 



Lute Period statue tf the mr-gtnl Reshef holding a 
spear and a shield and wearing the white eturm 
with u gazelles head m the front. It is the wily 
surviving stone statue ofReshef Late Ferial, 
provenance itnktionng a. 29 em. (mktropolitas 
MUSEUM, SEW YORK, UIFT OF JOSEPH U. URfiXIit,, 

IS'89, 89.2. 215} 

presence in the Levant. In the same way as the 
Asiatic goddesses qedeshet, an,it and 
AiiTARTE, he becajiic thoroughly absorbed into 
Egyptian religion anti was usually represented 
as a bearded figure wearing an Upper 
Egyptian white c:row:m with a gazij.i.fs head 
at the front (in place of the sacred cobra or 
uriteus of waD jyr) and a ribbon hanging down 
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at the rear Sometimes he was portrayed in the 
act of wielding a mace or spear, like the 
Egyptian war-god monti..\ with whom lie 
developed considerable affinities. Although 
there are many bronze statuettes of the god, 
and he is depicted cm q number of stelae from 
sites such as Memphis and Qantir (often being 
portrayed alongside other Asiatic deities), only 
one stone statue has survived (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York). It should be 
noted that these images are rarely named, 
therefore they could, in theory, represent 
other Asiatic gods. 

R. GapsFJXU’T, Lcs debuts du cuilc tie Rechef en 
Egypt? (Cairo, 1942), 

W. K. SttersON, £ An Egyptian statuette of a 
Phoenician god\ MMMA x/6 (1952), 182-7. 

H, Dr: MuulcnaIiju':,, De iithtis van Res ft fin 
E^yptc (Leu ven, 1955). 

W. j. Eui.no, The Cumin nit? grnt Re&ep (New 
Haven, 197fi). 

A. R. Si :i muvLAX, 'Reshep at Zagazig: a new 
document zh Sprat:he mid Religion 

.ievpitHs: F&tickrift fL if hi end a r/' (G o ttin gen, 
1984), 855-63. 

Romans 

The Romans’ earliest involvement in the 
affairs of Egypt dates to the period when 
Pompey became engaged in the financial 
a flairs of the Ptolemaic court, ultimately 
becoming the guardian of clkopatra mi 
( 51-30 lit.) on the death of her father ptoi,FMv 
\]| (80-51 in::). When Pompey was defeated by 
Caesar at Pharsalia in 48 Fit: he lied to Egypt, 
hut was assassinated there, Caesar then 
entered Egypt and reinstated Cleopatra (who 
had been briefly deposed in 48 iac) as co- 
iu:tii:\ r vi. ith her second brother, Ptolemy xiv 
(47-44 ax:), who became her husband. 
However, in 47 tu Cleopatra gave birth to a 
son, Ptolemy Causation, whom she claimed to 
have been fathered by Caesar. Her visit to 
Rome, in 4b m., attracted a grot deal of atten¬ 
tion, as did her political manoeuvres on her 
return to Egypt, involving the assassination of 
her brother and the installation of Caasarton 
on tile throne. Having been summoned by the 
Romans to meet with Mark Antony ai Tarsus, 
she soon afterwards bore him twins, 

In 54 nr, Mark Antony divided various 
parts of the eastern Roman empire between 
Cleopatra (now his wife) and her children, 
while informing Rome Ehat he was simply 
installing client rulers. However, Gctavkn 
(later Augustus) organized a propaganda cam¬ 
paign against Antony, and in 32 m Rome 
declared war on Cleopatra. The following year 
Oeiavian defeated Mark Antony at the naval 
battle of Atrium, Both Mark Antotiv and 



Ifrmize Maine of Harm dressed in Rowan armour. 
Rmnan period, pnrvcimnce it. 47 an. 

(1036062) 

Cleopatra committed suicide, and Oetavbn 
had Caesarion killed, thus effectively bringing 
an end to the Ptolemaic Dynasty 

Gctavian Augustus appointed himself 
pharaoh on 30 August 30 lit:, thenceforth 
(reaLing Egypt as an imperial estate, rather 
than a Roman province. This special status 
was retained under subsequent emperors. 
Greek remained the official language, and 
Alexandria the dominant city. The country 
underwent a sparse military occupation, 
although outposts are known throughout the 
country as far as qasr IHKim in Nubia. 
Augustus ruled from 30 Gt; to \jj 14, during 
which time he appears to have done little to 
endear himself to the native Egyptian elite, not 
least through his contempt for traditional reli¬ 
gion and his refusal to visit the sacred VNS hull 
at Memphis. 

Superficially, Roman rule was a continua¬ 
tion of the Ptolemaic period, except that no 
ruling family was resident in Egypt. This had 
important consequences, in that it may ha’-e 
removed any incentive for Egypt to create 
wealth, given that it was effectively being 
exploited at a distance, as q source of fowl fur 
Rome. Improvements in irrigation that had 
been introduced by the Ptolemies were 
exploited to the full by the Roman administra¬ 
tion, and the produce was gathered up in tax 


by governors who could be held personally 
liable for any shortfalls. 

The official adoption of Egyptian practices 
such as the completion of Ptolemaic temples 
(c,g. DEMjrn.Y, kom OMiMi and PNU..U-} j n 
Egyptian style, and the depiction of ihe 
emperors in Egyptian garb did little to distract 
attention from the harsh conditions under 
which the poor laboured. There were various 
revolts, including an uprising of Jews in 
u> 115-17. The emperor Hadrian (ad 117-58) 
looked more favourably on Egy pt, and trav¬ 
elled w idely in the country. He even incorpo¬ 
rated a kkraw.CM into his villa at Tivoli, along 
with statues of Egyptian gods. The influence 
of Egyptian religion on Rome became ven 
great at this period. However, conditions in 
Egypt probably improved little as a result of 
the imperial visit, which seems to have result¬ 
ed (July in the founding of new settlements 
such as Andnoopolis in Middle Egypt. 

During the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(.ini 61-8(1), Egypt was stricken by a plague, 
which can only have added to the gradual 
depopulation of the country, while a rival bid 
for power made by Avidius Cassius in am 175 
did nothing to help the situation. Conditions 
improved slightly under Scptimius Swerus 
(aei 193-211) who reorganized the local 
Af.J.A 1 1 n iktr ation and carried out various 
building works, notably the repair of the 
mi.oust OI- st i:\i\o\ at Thebes. This concilia¬ 
tory phase was short lived, and in 215 
Caraealla (to 198-217) banned Egyptians 
from Alexandria, ordering the killing of all i lie 
youth of the city because of a slander made by 
the inhabitants. 

I he reign of Diocletian (am 284—3115) was 
infamous for its persecution of Christiarts 
(known as Copts in Egypt) and Kgy pt v, ,is not 
spared, perhaps even suffering more griu v. : :-n h- 
3y through the influence of Sossianus 
Hie rod es, a fanatical persecutor. This was an 
attempt to enforce traditional Roman religion, 
but it was not to be effective. Not nub did 
Christianity survive, but Egyptian cults, 
notably that of Lsts, were already established 
within the Roman empire. 

Although the iwvum region, heavily seeded 
by Greeks, continued to be favoured by Roman 
visitors (who needed special permission w dsit 
the country), it too gradually underwent 
depopulation, evident by the fourth evotury 
AD. In U) 3H4 Theodosius (am 579-9.5) issued 
an edict commanding the closing of all pAga 31 
temples, and ordering the adherence of the 
entire populace to Christianity. However, some 
areas resisted, and pieii.af remained an outpost 
of traditional religion for a considerable time- 
The Egyptian Christians continued i<< set up 
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churches and monasteries in some of the 
ancient temples, anti to establish settlements 
(see come period). 

G. Milne, A history of Egj'pf under Roman rule 
(London, 1 024). 

H. L Bell* Egypt from Alexander the Great la the 
Arab conquest (London* 1956). 

R A. BRt'VL', "The administrators of Roman 

Egyp r. Journal nf'Roman Studies 65 (1975), 
124-47. 

N. Lewis, Life in Egypt wider Roman rule 
(London, 1983), 

A. R. Bowman, Egypt after the Pharaoh* 

(London, 1986), 

D- Peacxhk, Rome in the desert: a symbol of'power 
(Southampton, 1992). 

Rosellini, {Niccolo Francesco) Ippolito 

(1800-43) 

Italian Egyptologist, born and educated in 
Pisa, who accompanied jean-Frangois oiam- 
polLION on the Franco-Tuscan expedition to 
Egypt in 1828-9, Although It is career was rel¬ 
atively short, his ten-volume description of 
the major monuments of Egypt, published 
between 18,32 and 1844, was one of the most 
influential Egyptological publications of I he 
mid-nineteenth century, rivalling the principal 
publications of his eon temporaries, Karl 
Richard i .rtrstus and Sir John Gardner 
WILKINSON. 

I. Rgseijim, / monumentiJelTEgitia e della Nubia, 
Osegimti dulta spedi&iotte sckntifteo-letter&na 
Tamtmi in Eft (to, 3 pts, IOvoJs [Pi si, 1832-44). 

G. Gaukikli, Ippolito Raze Hini e Him giarmlc 
'It'llti spedtzimte letteraria Toscano its by it tv negh 
mm 182S 29 (Rome, 1925). 

L Bretjca fed.), Scrittt dedicat i alia memariadi 
ffpolite Rose Hun ne primtt centenaria della marie 
[Florence, 1945). 

G. Born (ed.), Stndi m mamria di Roselfmi nel 
prtmu ccnterntrio della marie 1 2 vols (Pisa, 1949-55). 

Rosetta Stone 

Black granitic stele discovered in 1799 at the 
village of el-Rashid (Rosetta) in the western 
Delta of Egypt. The Rosetta Stone (now in the 
British Museum) is inscribed with a decree 
issued at Memphis and dated to 27 March 
196 fit;, the anniversary of the coronation of 
ptolil’my v Epiphanes, The main significance of 
ihe texi lies not in its content, a record of ben¬ 
efits conferred on Egypt by Ptolemy t, htit in 
the Fact that ii is written in three scripts; H1KR.O- 
jf.vpfncs, f.jjtMO'J Et; and Greek. It should he 
noted, however, that the text is an important 
source for Ehe re establishment of Ptolemaic 
, Alexandrian) rule over Egypt after the seces¬ 
sion of a great deal of the country at the end of 
the reign of Ptolemy iv, ten years earlier. 



The Rosetta Slimeinscribed in hieroglyphic (lap)> 
dewtrfit {centre) and Greek (bottom), provided a 
key to the decipherment of the hieroglyphic script 
Although found at el-Rashid (Rosetta) and 
recording a decree issued in Memphis, it may 
originally hare keen erected in Sais. Ptolemaic 
period, }% sc, granitic slttne, H. l.H m, (ba24) 

Early Egyptologists such as Si I vest re de 
Sayy, Johann David Akcrhlad and Thomas 
Young recognized the potential of the Rosetta 
Stone in terms of the decipherment of 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. Young deciphered the 
demotic test, but it was jean-Franco is 
Champollion who made the final break¬ 
through, announcing in his famous Lett red M. 
baiter in 1822 that the Rosetta Stone had not 
only enabled him to decipher the names of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, as Young had, but also 
provided him with the means to understand 
the basis of the phonetic and ideogrammatic 
system employed in hieroglyphic texts, 

C. A. Asmi'.ws, The Rosetta Shine (London, 
1982), 

S. Quirks, and C. A. Andrews, The Rosetta 
Stone: a facsimile drawing (London, 1988). 

Royal Canon of Turin see turin royal 

CANON 

royal ka see ka 
royal titulary 

The classic sequence ol’names and titles held 
by each of (he pharaohs consisted of five names 
(the so-called ''fivefold titulary’), which was not 
established in its entirety until the .Middle 
Kingdom (2055-165(1 rc), The five epithets to 
some extent encapsulate Egyptian views on 
kingship, in rhe sense that three of them stress 
his role as a god, while the other two emphasize 


the perceived division of Egypt into two lands, 
both under the control of the pharaoh. 

The "birth name' (also known as the 
nomen), such as amenlmhAt or ra.v.eses, was 
introduced by the epithet "son of HA'. It was 
usually the last name in the sequence in 
inscriptions giving the king's name and cities, 
but it was the only one to be given to the 
pharaoh as soon as he was born. The other 
four names (Horus; He of the two ladies; 
(Ilorus of) Gold; and He of the SEtXi ■ and BEE) 
were given to the ruler at the time of his instal¬ 
lation on the throne, and their components 
may sometimes convey something of the ide¬ 
ology or intentions of the king in question. 

In the late fourth millennium ik the earliest 
kings" names are attested. These simple 
'Horus names", painted on pottery vessels and 
carved on fragmentary ivory and wooden 
labels, typically consisted of a falcon perched 
on a serkkii frame containing the name of the 
king in question. By the end of the 1st 
Dynasty (311)0-2890 bc), all elements of the 
full titulary, apart from the L son of Ra’ {set Ra) 
name had appeared, although often they made 
their initial appearance as isolated symbols and 
epithets rarher than as full-blown mimes. For 



Fragment of ivory from the tomb of K sag Den at 
. -I by das. The king's 'Hams name' appeals in a 
serekh surmounted by the falcon-god Hocus, tst 
Dynasty, c 29S0bc, u. 6 cm. (t: i35552} 

instance, the L Hc of the sedge and bee' tLtle 
(nesiv-’bii) was first used in the reign of nr.x 
(r.2950 mc), but it was anedjih (r.2925 Esc) who 
was the first to have both the title fie of the 
sedge and bee' and also a second name 
(Mcrpabia) linked with it. 

Two further crucial developments in the 
royal titulary took place during the 4lh 
Dynasty; Huni (2637—2613 HC) introduced the 
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use of ihc cartouche to frame his l Hc of the 
sedge and bee 1 name, and Djedefra 
(2566-255S aw:} u r as the first to use the l snn of 
Ra' title. By die 11 th Dynasty (2055—1985 i*.) 
the two names by which the king was most 
regularly known were the two ‘cartouche 
names*: ‘he of the sedge and bee T (the throne 
name) and ‘son of R;f (the birth name). The 
religious implication of this change was that 
the king was no longer first and foremost a 
manifestation of Horns; instead he was seen 
primarily in terms of his rule over the two 
lands and his relationship with the sun-god. 

The importance of the royal titulary in 
terms of legitimizing and enshrining each 
king's right to the throne is indicated both by 
Lhe apparent care taken in choosing names and 
by the lengths lo which many foreign rulers of 
Egypt went to acquire authentic titulary In 
the reign of the Persian ruler Cambyscs I 
(525-522 dc), for example, an Egyptian priest 
called Udjahorresnet was employed to create a 
suitable throne name for him (see PERSIA), 

IT. GAUTifrF.fi, Le livre its roisd'Egypte^ 3 vuls 
(Cairn, 1907-17). 

P, Kaplont, "Komgstiiulaturk Lexikott der 
Agyptologie IIJ, ed. W. Relek, E. Otto and 
W. Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 198(1), 641-59. 

N. Grimal, Les termes de k propagamk tvyale 
egyptieune { Paris, 1986). 

S. Quirk e, Who ware the pharmksl (London, 
1990). 



S3 

Hieroglyphic sign meaning ‘protection', 
which may have originally represented the 
rolled-up reed mat lhai would have sheltered 
herdsmen; it might also have served as i type 
of papyrus ‘life-vest 3 for boatmen. It is clear 
that the sign soon acquired the more general 
meaning of "protection', and, like Lhe ankie 
sign, it was used either as an amulet in its own 
right or as a symbol held by the deities urs 
and taweret , In the Middle Kingdom 


Amulet in the form of 
the si hieroglyph made 
hi eh: a rum wire. 
Middle Kingdom, 
c M55-1650 sc 
h, 4 cm. (j:a 65332 ) 


{2055-1650 lit.) the sa shape was used as a sin¬ 
gle, repeated element in jewellery and on nagic 
wands, while in the New Kingdom (1550 
1069 ik..) it usually occurred in combination 
with other signs such as the ankh, tjjfjd or 
"["yet (Isis knot). Virtually all of ihc surviving 
amulets in the form of the sg sign dale lo the 
Middle Kingdom. 

R. II. Wilkinson, Rending Egyptian art 
(London, 1992), 196-7. 

C. Andrews, Amulets of i 'invent Egypt (London, 

1994), 43. 

sacred animals 

The Egyptians held a number of animals to he 
sacred as the living manifestations of various 
gods (see ha). The belief may have come Irom 
Prcdynastic times, when animals were revered 
for particular qualities, such as the bull for its 
strength and the lion for its aggression. Some 
of lhe NOME gods may have had theiF origins in 
such [Qtcmistic beliefs. 

In some cases, after r.700 lie, a whole 
species of animal, bird or fish was revered, as 
with the nits (sacred to the god thotii) or the 
falcon (sacred lo iiqrus and osmrs), while in 



other cases individual animals might repre¬ 
sent the god, as wiih the cynoc:fvii.ij.u* 
baboon of Thoth, or more especially the \pj S 
bull at Saqqara (see SE&AJEUM). In the latter 
case only one Apis bull existed at any unc 
time, and this animal was selected and reared 
with great care because of its distinctive 
markings. 

The sacred animal cults were overseen by 
their own priesthoods, who eared for the ani¬ 
mals and ultimately arranged for their mum¬ 
mification and burial. In the case of an 
BUG IIS or mme vis bull, the burial would he 
very elaborate, involving funerary equip¬ 
ment and ceremonies similar to those sur¬ 
rounding a royal funeral. The hawks and the 
ibises, on the other hand, were donated in 
their thousands as votive offerings, rhes..Tore 
many of the mummies vx r ere placed in v. i.*den 
boxes or sealed pottery jars. Pilgrims would 
pay for the embalming and burial of uue of 
these birds as an act of piety. The jars con¬ 
taining mummified birds or animals were 
buried in underground galleries such .■ ■. ihc 
extensive complexes at SAQQARA or tcm ei.- 
ciEHi'.L, while the Apis smd Buchis bulks, as 
well as their mothers, were each allocated 
splendid hypogea (subterranean tomb cham¬ 
bers) with individual granite sarcophagi. At 
Saqqara the sacred baboons were l uind 
buried in wooden shrines set in stone niches 
in their own gallery. These cults grew in 
importance From the late New Kingdom 
onwards, reaching a peak in the Late Period 
(747-332 nu), when they may have forme d an 
important pari of the economy. The .Sacred 
Animal Necropolis at north Saqqara was 
excavated by the Egypt Exploration Society 
during lhe 1960s, and two more recent 
expeditions at the site, during the I99QS, 
have concentrated firstly on the anal;, is of 
the chronological development of the gab 
leries, and secondly on the use of the i mm- 
milled remains to stud}' the genetic u.im'; 
of primates. 

As well as the numerous galleries of 
sacred animals at Saqqara, there were 
i m porta nt cen t res ft> r the c ul t o f sac re <. a ms 
It MLNDES, HER Amyous MAUMA, KN"- ■ and 
elephantine, sacred cals at tell ran i \ ahd 
BENI 11, us an, Mnevis bulls at heliopch o. (and 
possibly f.l-AMARNA), Buchis bulls at 
ARMANT, the sacred cow of Hathor ai i>fn- 
dfra, and sacred crocodiles at koM "VtiA 
Mill>]\ i:t fj, s-avum ( Croon di In polis) and et- 
Maabda. 

J. D. Ray, "The world of North Saqqara', f 
19/2 (1978), 149 57. 

G. T. Marten?, The me red animal necr&ptdh <a 
North Saqqara (London, 19151). 
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SAC RED LAKE 


SAFF TOMB 



ll GtssLER-Lram., Die keiligen Seen in iigyptiscber 
Temp ft (Hildesheim, 19S3). 

satftomb 

Type of rodt-cut tomb constructed primarily 
iii the d-Tarif area of western Thebes for the 
local rulers of the Theban 11th Dynasty 
(mi'F t—in; 2125—2055 BC). The term sajf 
(Arabic: ‘row 5 } refers to the rows of rock-cut 
pillars which stood around three sides of a 
large trapezoidal sunk forecourt, forming the 
distinctive frontage of each of the tomb 
chapels. Private stiff tombs have also been 
excavated at armant and dkmjkim. 

D. Armjiji, Gruber det Alien and Mittleren 
Reiches in El-Tanj (\lainz, 1976). 

Safi el-Htntia see sored 
S ah (Orion) 

Personification of the principal southern con- 



Amukts of six sacred animals. TOP left to right 
Ram in turquoise faience, Third intermediate 
Period. Urn in turquoise and dark bine\ 
representing Tkoth; she bill is supported by the 
feather ofMant, I Me Period, L. 4.5 cm. Apis bull 
in turquoise Jit tenet', Suite period,t.., 2.9 an. 
bottom left to right Com, probably 
representing Hath or, in bronze. Lute Period, Lion 
in pale green faience, representing Neferiem, Suite 
period. Jackal, probably representing Wepwaipet, 
Third Intermediate Period. (slA 1896, 36451, 
61622, 11600 1 64617 1 36448) 

D. Kessler, Die Heiligtn Here and dec Kbuig I 
(Wiesbaden, 1989), 

R. Pkrumjnius et al., ‘Monkey mummies and north 
Saqqanf, Egyptian Archaenfogy 3 (1993 ), 31-3. 

P- T. Niger ii.- son*‘A rchaeology beneath Saqqara 1 , 
Egyptian Archaeology 4 (1994), 7-8. 

sacred lake 

Artificial expanse of water located within the 
precincts of many Egyptian temples from the 
Old Kingdom to the Roman period (2686 fir;— 
■uj 395). The most common type is that of the 
Temple of Amun at kaknak: a rectangular, 
stone-lined reservoir filled by ground water 
md entered via several stairways, which the 
Egyptians described as a she netjeri (‘divine 
pool’), 7‘he sacred lake fulfilled a number of 
different cultic purposes, serving as a setting 
or the sailing of barks containing images of 
■he gods, the home of such aquatic sacred ani¬ 
mals as geese or crocodiles, and a source of 
Jure water for the daily ritual ablutions and 
libations of The temple. As well as the conven- 
r ut>nal rectangular fake found at such sites as 


The sacred lake in the precincts of the temple of 
flat burnt Demlan. ft. stun) 

armant, me m net haul, demmera and ianis, 
there were several other forms, such as the 
horseshoe-shaped pool (known as an ishenp 
water) that enclosed the main buildings in the 
sacred precinct of Mur al karnak. T here were 
also circular reservoirs completely surround¬ 
ing the main cult-place of the Osireion at \uv 
DOS and encircling the shrines of the Maru- 
Aten at EL-AMARNA, 

H. Bonnet, Resilexikon der dgypiischen 
RefigionSgeschichte (Berlin„ 1952), 694-5. 

P, Montet, Le lac sucre de Tunis (Paris, 1966) 


steUation that was later known as Orion. The 
god was described ns the ‘glorious soul of 
OiSiREv imd formed a divine triad along with 
the dog star son jet (Sot his) and his son 
son-.!), who was the god of the eastern border, 
P. Casanova, ‘Eh; quelques legcndcs 
astronomiques arabes considerees dans feurs 
rapports avee la mythologie tigypticnne', 81 FAG 
1 (1902), 1-39 (17-24). 
k. PnEiSENnAN?, Papyri Graecue magicae: Die 
griechssihcn Zauberpapyri (Stuttgart, 1973), 

26 33. 

11. Behrens, ‘Onotv, Lc.vikmi der Agyptologie rv, 
ed. W- Hdck, E, Otto and W. Westcndorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1982), 699 T L. 
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SAQQAR a 


Sais (Sa el-Hapr) 

Town in the western Delta, the remains of 
which are mostly coxered by the modern vil¬ 
lage, and date principally to the eighth to sixth 
centuries bc. Its patron goddess was mutei, 
whose cult is attested at least as early as the 1st 
Dynasty (3100-2890 esc:), suggesting that Sais 
Itself must have been occupied from the late 
Predynast it period onwards. It was the provin¬ 
cial capitaE of the fifth nome of Lower Egypt 
and the seat of the rulers of the 24th and 26th 
Dynasties (727-715 and 664-525 ut;). There 
appear to he no surviving remains earlier than 
the late New kingdom (r. 110(3 bc:). The 
remains of the tell have been largely destroyed 
by sdmkliin (farmers removing mud-brick 
deposits for use as fertilizer), leaving only a 
few relief blocks in si in, and the site has noi 
yet been scientifically excavated. Sec also 

SAITE PERIOD. 

B. Porter and R, .Moss, Typographical 
bibliography iv (Oxford, 1954), 46-9. 

L. Haisauii, ‘Saisand its monuments', . ISAE 42 
(1942), 369-416. 

R. i:i- Sued, Duaimeim relatifsd Sahel ses 
dhsimth (Cairo, 1975). 

—■„ La tticsse Sesth de Scm (Cairo, 3 982). 

Saite period 

Term applied to the 26th Dynasty (664- 
525 lie), when Egypt was ruled from the city of 
s.us in rhe Delta. The overall character of the 
period stems from tire fact that the first Saite 
ruler, psamtkk i (664-61U uc), had shaken off 
Assyrian and KLushite rule, thus ushering iti a 
new era of Egyptian nationalism. This cultur 
al change was. expressed primarily by the 
sculpture and painting of the period, which 
were often consciously modelled on earlier 
work, particularly that of the Old and Middle 
kingdoms (2686-1650 in), a process that had 
already begun in tile late Third Intermediate 
Period and especially in the 25th Dynasty 
(747-656 hi:}, when kushite kings sought to 
legitimize their rule h\ using established 
Egyptian artistic styles. 

I'hc enormous care with which Saite artists 
copied ancient works of art is indicated by i he 
fact ihat they appear to have overlaid some of 
ihe panels in the Step Pyramid ai SAc^AK A with 
grit! lines in order to reproduce the reliefs, 
even creating a new entrance into the pyramid 
in order to gain access to the subterranean 
chambers. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the copies did not necessarily reproduce 
I he originals in precise detail. Instead, there 
w ere often artistic innovations, as in the case of 
the reliefs in the tomb of r.Mitvr (tt34; 
£-.71.10-650 lit:) which, although apparently 
drawing on scenes from the nearby 18th- 


Dynasty tomb of view* (rrti9; r. 1400 pt:), 
nevertheless added new details. Such ol.vscrna¬ 
tions have led to suggestions that the Saite 
period should be regarded as a time of vigorous 
renaissance rather than slavish archaizing. 

Similarly, traditional religious practices 
were reinforced but often simultaneously re¬ 
shaped; thus the .SACRED AMMAJ. cults gl'CW in 
importance, and their upkeep became an 
increasingly important element of the 
Egyptian economy. The cult-centre of the 
goddess xfjtii at Sais was expanded and 
embellished, while new temples were con¬ 
structed at MEMPHIS (still the administrative 
centre) as well as at Thebes and other major 
cities throughout Egypt, During this period 
the Theban region was effectively controlled 
by the hod's wife of nn.\. In another indica¬ 
tion that the Saite period wax a time of 
progress as well as revival, the DKMOTec script, 
first attested in r.700 IX;, gained wide accep¬ 
tance under the 26th-Dynasty rulers. 

The Egyptian army came increasingly to 
depend upon tin Kick mercenaries, and as early 
as 630 ik': a settlement for Greek traders was 
founded ai naukr atis in the Delta, The town 
was later reorganised under ASIJVtOSi: it 
(570 526 uc), who was traditionally credited 
wiih its foundation. This economic connec¬ 
tion with the Greeks inevitably led to Lgvpfs 
closer involvement in the affairs oT the 
Mediterranean, and a change in outlook. Frnii 
Ellis lime onwards, many Greeks travelled to 
Egypt, including tiKRomrus, who described 
Egypt in the period immediately following die 
Saite dynasty. See also late period. 


j D. Gk>\i a , ‘Three early Saite tomb reEiels'. 

JN£S9(\m) y 193-203. 

K. kEiis, l Zur Inncnpdirik tier Saitendytiasric’. 
Sladirichtcnder Gesekidile mu! Wissemthaji, 
GjpuingtH Phif,-Hist, Klasse i (1663), 96-106 
A, R, Lloyd, ‘The Late Period, 664 -323 ix 
Ancient Egypt: a metal history, R. G. Trigger 
etak (Gim bridge, 1983), 279-348. 

R Der AIam klein, Living in the past (London 
1994), 

Saqqara 

Site of the principal necropolis of the ancient 
city of ui-'.wehs, situated some 17 km from j| 1( . 
i.}\y. \ suburb of Cairo, which was in use lit.hu 
the 1st Dynasty (3100-2890 in;) to the 
Christian period (ad 395-540), The entire 
length of the site is about six kilometres, with 
a maximum width of about 1.5 km, h has been 
suggested that the name of the site may be 
derived from rhai of the gtrd mokak, although 
Arab chroniclers state, more plausibly rhiu ii 
derives from the name of an Arab tribe once 
resident in the area. 

The importance of the Saqqara necropolis 
is indicated by the very crowded nature of the 
burials, with some having been re used many 
rimes and most having been extensively plun¬ 
dered throughout antiquity. Beneath ihc 
ground, Saqqara is honeycombed with imer- 

Tltc Step Pyramid of Djoserat Saqqara k 
mrrounded by <t complex of ritual buildings and 
Mura, its eluding these 'dummy dt a pels' in she v.J 
festival court, reconstructed hy $-P. Latter. 

(r 1 i: \sataisn\) 
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complex of 
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step pyramid 
complex 


tomb of Maya 
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tamb of Horamheb 


areas of Old Kingdom 


New Kingdom 
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pyramid complex 
of UsEdraf 


monastery of 
Apa Jeremias 


pyramid 
complex 
ofTefl - 


1 mastaba tombs Of the 1 St Dyntsiy 

2 mastaba tombs of the 6th Dynasty 

3 New Kingdom necropolis 

4 Antiquities Inspectorate 


cut tombs, galleries and robber shafts, not 
always visible on the desert surface. 

The Ist-Dynasty ruler karmer is the earli¬ 
est king whose name is known from Saqqara. 
his actual burial was almost certainly in Tomb 
hi 7-1S of the Umm el-Qtdab cemetery at auy- 
IX)K, but a stone bowl bearing bis name was 
discovered in one of the extensive storerooms 
beneath the Step Pyramid of djosek 
i' 2667—264H itc). h is not impossible that there 
was originally also a monument of the reign of 
Marmer at ,Saqqara, since slightly later lst- 
Dynasty mastaija tombs are well attested at 
■ he site, forming a distinct group along the 
northeastern edge of the plateau. 

It is thought likely that the original site of 
:he White Walls (one of the names for ancient 
Memphis) was probably near the modern vil- 
■age of Abu sir, which is situated at the north¬ 
eastern edge of the plateau, dose to the Ist- 
■md 2nd-Dynasty tombs. The development of 
m extensive cemetery of mastaha tombs along 
: he plateau edge during the first two dynasties 
™ght have gradually produced a situation 
^'hen the population at Memphis would have 
found it difficult to distinguish any particular 
aimb among the great mass on ihe edge of ihc 


plateau; i has therefore been suggested that 
Ellis may he partly why the architect imhotep 
devised such an innovative structure as 
Djuscr’s funerary monument in the earb -’bd 
Dynasty (see PYRAMIDS). This was the first 
time that stone architecture had been used on 
such a large scale in Egypt. It therefore still 
followed closely the earlier building stylos con¬ 
nected with mud-brick ami organic materials: 
[bus the ^palace-facade* style of decoration 
continued Lo be used, and wooden columns 
were transformed into stone. 

Mast aba tombs were constructed at 
Saqqara for the Memphite elite during the 
Old Kingdom (2686-2181 at;), many of them 
focusing closely on the pyramids of the kings, 
which date from the ,ird-Dynasty complex of 
Djoser to the I3th-Dynasty monument of 
Khendjer (r. 1748 ik:V The Sth-Dynasty pyra¬ 
mid of Lnas (2,175-2545 T*c) was the first to 
be Inscribed with the pyramid tents, while 
the pyramid complex of the fith-Dynasty 
ruler Pepy i (2278-2184 nt;) was effectively 
the last major funerary monument of the Old 
Kingdom at Saqqara, The remains of the 
small mud-brick pyramid of the lith-Dynasty 
ruler Ibi aptly symbolize the decline ill the 


Plan of north S$qqartt. 

political and economic system from the Old 
Kingdom to the First Intermediate Period 
(2181-2055 bc). 

In the Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 lie) 
and Second Intermediate Period (1650— 
1550 ec) the area around dahshur and ti- 
j.]sm'j as well as the sites or El-lahgn, 
I [AWAR \ and THEllES, became the main centres 
of royal funerary activity. Although Thebes 
was probably llie religious capital of the New 
Kingdom, Memphis retained a great deal ol 
its administrative importance and, as for 
most of Egyptian history, it was the real seal 
of government. Many important officials of 
the New Kingdom resided in the city, and 
although their rulers chose to be buried in 
the valley Of THE KINGS at Thebes, many 
nobles constructed elaborate temple-stvle 
tomb eli a pels for themselves at Saqqara, usu¬ 
ally surrounded by ihe smaller tombs of their 
servants and family. 

Some of these New Kingdom tombs were 
recorded by Karl Richard J APRILS during his 
expedition of 1842-5, but their precise loca¬ 
tions w r ere subsequently difficult to ascertain 
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from maps. Since 1975, the joint expedition 
oT the Egypt Exploration Society and Leiden 
Museum has rediscovered some of these 
tombs, in a part of the necropolis to the 
south of the causeway of the pyramid of 
Unas, where the finest surviving tombs 
date to the period between the time 
of I'UTANKIWMUN (1336-1327 lit.) in the late 
18th Dynasty and Rameses if (1279-1213 tic) 
in the early 19th. The rediscoveries have 
included the tomb of Maya, the treasury offi 
ciaE of Tutankhamun, and that of his cot- 
league, the generalissimo ikjrkmmkis (1323- 
1295 ]M.), who later became king and was 
buried in a royal tomb (fcv 57) in the Valley of 
the Kings at Thebes. lit the cliffs towards the 
Early Dynastic remains at the northern end 
of the Saqqara plateau, a French expedition 
led by Alain Zivie has also discovered the 
tomb of A pe ri a (or Apet-el), who w its north¬ 
ern vizier during the reigns of s khenAxen 
(1352—1336 lie) and Tutankhamun, thus 
probably indicating that Memphite officials 
continued to govern from Memphis even 
when a new capita! had briefly been estab¬ 
lished at EL-AMARN’A. 

There was also New Kingdom activity in 
northwestern Saqqara, in the form of the 
hypogea (tomb chamber) of the sacred apis 
bull, which began its be buried in the under¬ 
ground galleries of the sr:HAri-.LM from at 


Rid rr Carved relief from the mastaha-ehapd of 
Ptahkotep at Saqqara, showing a herdsman 
leadingforward a group of prize rank. 5th 
Dynasty, c 238Q bc, (graham harrisdn) 


I .LI T Plan vf south Saqqara. 


least the time of Amenhntep m (1390-1352 
bc) until the Roman period. By the Late 
Period (747-332 nc) onwards, large numbers 
of nacred animals were being burnt! in hugs 
quantities in the vast underground cata¬ 
combs at the north end of the site; thes= 
mummified animals and birds included cows 
identified is the 'Mothers of Apis’, as well as 
cynocephall's baboons, hawks and ibises. 
The area was probably chosen for a sacred 
animal necropolis because of its traditional 
connection with Imhotep, who had become 
identified with THOTH, a god particularly 
associated with baboons and ibises. The texts 
suggest that rams sacred to the god 
Banebdjedet (sec mi-.ndls), as well as the 
calves of the Apis bull, may also have been 
buried in this area, although the actual gal¬ 
leries have not yet been located. Further to 
the cast, there were burials of dogs or jackals 
connected with the Anubeion (see anubls), 
and of eats connected with the Bubasteion 
(see UASTET). So many cats were buried in 
this part of Saqqara that their mummified 
remains were deposited in many of the earli¬ 
er private funerary monuments, including 
the nearby tomb of Apcr-el. 

Private tombs orposi-New Kingdom date 
2(>th and 27th Dynasties are also located 
near the pyramid of Unas, Many of tha 
artists decorating tombs of the 26th Dynasty 
(or 5 AITE period) deliberately copied a great 
deal of the earlier funerary art at Saqqara. 
Tombs of the 30th Dynasty [380-343 bc) 
and Greco-Roman period [332 j.k -An 395) 
arc clustered mainly on the northern side of 
the Step Pyramid, and towards the 
Sera pc uni. 

Since many of the tombs at Saqqara wen; 
constructed from unusually small stone blocks 
(particularly during the New Kingdom), they 
could easily bc dismantled to provide a read', 
source of building stone for later building 
operations. Much of the monastery of A pa 
J ere mi as, in the south tif the Unas causeway, 
for instance, was constructed from such re¬ 
used blocks. During the time of the monastery, 
a small Coptic settlement was established lo 
the southeast, close to the valley temple of 
Unas. 



W. B. Emery, Great ttmfo &f the first dynasty, 

3 vuls [Cairo and London, 1949-58). 

J. D. R.vr , 'The world of North Saqqara 1 , If ' 

10 (2) (1978) 149-57. 

G. T. Martin, 'The New Kingdom necropolis at 
Saqqara 1 , Acts &f the First Imernalwmt Congress 
6}Egyptology, ed. W. F, Reinecke (Berlin, 1979), 
457-63. 

—, The mired amniaf necropolis at north Sahara 

(London, 1981). 

J. jM.-U.RK, 'Saqqara, Nckropolen NR 1 , Lexik»« der 
Agyplvhgie v, ed. W. Helck, E. Otto and 
W. Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1984), 419-12 
Li. T. Martin, The hidden tombs of Memphis 
(London, 1991). 

J. Y an Dijk, The Nerr Kingdom necropolis »j 
Memphis: histone at and icomgraphkal studies 
(Groningen, 1993). 

Sarapts see sera pis 

sarcophagus see copeins and sarcopt i u 

Sate! (Satis) 

Goddess associated with the island of 
Elephantine at ASWAN and guardian ril the 
southern frontiers of Egypt. She was usually 
depicted as a woman wearing the white ' p avn 
of Upper Egypt, with antelope horns on 
either side of it. From the New kingdom 
onwards, she was regarded as the wife ol the 
creator god keinum. She was also considered 
to be the mother of ANUKH-.'J the huntress, i he 
principal cult centre of Satet at Elephantine 
(on the site of an earlier Prcdynasiic Trine) 
was excavated by a German expedition >.' ring 
the 1980s and 1990s 

Although she was most commonl> wor¬ 
shipped in the region of Aswan, her name has 
also been found inscribed on jars exca'ated 
from the subterranean galleries ol the Step 
Pyramid of Djoser at s Atgj ah a , and she is men¬ 
tioned in the PYRAMID ITiXTS as a goddess 
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SCORPION 


specifically concerned with purifying the 
deceased. Her temple at Elephantine is situat¬ 
ed at the point at which the first waters of the 
annual Nile INUNDATION would be heard before 
the flood itself became visible. This geograph¬ 
ical situation would perhaps have emphasized 
the aspects of her role relating to fertility. To 
her function as protectress of the southern 
border she was considered to repel Egypt’s 
enemies w ith hex arrows. 

G, RoEDtHO,‘Sethis und Satis’, ZAS 45 (1908), 
22-30. 

D. Valbclle, Satis ei. iuoukis (Mainz, 198 ]). 

G. Dreyt-r, Der Tern pet derSatet: die Fundtder 
Fruhaeit and des Alien Reiches (Mains, 1986). 

Satis see s.atkt 

scarab 

Common type of amulet, seal or ring-bezel 
found in Egypt, Nubia and Syria-Palestine 
from Lhe 6th Dynasty until the Ptolemaic 
period G.2345-30 bc). The earliest were 
pur eh' amide tie and un inscribed; Sl was only 
during the Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 BC) 
that they were used as seals- The scarab seal is 
so oiled because it was made in the shape of 
the sacred scarab beetle (Scamhem sueer), 
which was personified b} KJiitki, a sun-god 
associated with resurrection. The flat under¬ 
side of the scarab, carved in stone or moulded 
iit faience or glass, was usually decorated with 
designs or inscriptions, sometimes incorpo¬ 
rating a royal name. Scarabs, however, have 
proved to be an unreliable means of dating 
archaeological contexts, since the royal name 
is often that of a long-dead ruler; 
Menkheperra, the prenomen of Thutmost ur 
(1479—1425 bc.). being a particularly common 
example. 

During the. reign of amenihOtep in 
(1.190- 1352 F?c;), a series of unusually large 



Glazed steatite commemorative scarab <f 
Ameuhytep in describing a (ion hunt undertaken 
h she king, 18th Dynasty, c. 1360 m: t tt. 8.5 an. 

(tarns) 


scarabs were produced to celebrate certain 
events or aspects of AmcnhotcpN reign, from 
the hunting of bulks and lions co the listing of 
the titles of Queen nr. There were also a 
number of funerary types of scarab, such as 
the large ‘winged scarab’ (virtually always 
made of blue faience and incorporated into the 
bead nets covering mummies), and the ‘quart 
scarab’ (usually inscribed with Chapter 30b of 
the BOOK Or mi; dead), which was included in 
burials from at least the 13th Dynasty 
(1795-1650 bc) onwards. 

The term saint hid is used to describe a seal 
or amulet which lias the same ovoid shape as a 
scarab but may have its back carved in die 
form of some creature other than Lhe scarab 
beetle. This appears to have developed out of 
Lhe practice of carving two-dimensional ani¬ 
mal forms on the flat underside of the scarab, 
which is known as early as the First 
Intermediate Period (2181-2055 bc). 

P. E. Newberry, Ant tent Egyptian seam hi: an 
introduction to Egyptims seals and signet rings 
(London, 1906; repr. Chicago, 1979). 

C. Biankenberg-van Deldem, The large 
commemorative scarabs ofAmenkotep rtf (Leiden, 
1969). 

E. Hornung and E. Staeeieun, Skarahden und 
unde re Siggehmulettc am Busier Sammhmgen 
(Mainz, 1976). 

\ I 31A f .A I se, Les sea rtthees de wear da ns ! 'Egyfitc 
linden tie (Brussels, 1978). 

B. Jaeger, Essen de classification des sea ranees 
Alenkheperre (Gottingen, 1982). 

G. T. Martin, Scarabs, cylinders und other ancient 
Egyptitia seals (Wa mil lister, 1985). 

C- Andrews, Amulets of ancient Egypt (London, 

1994),50-9. 

science 

The need to solve particular problems, such 
as the moving of large weights of stone, or 
the calculation of lhe height or angles oT 
pvra, viiris, was usually the inspiration for 
particular developments in Egyptian ""sci¬ 
ence’, which does not seem to have existed as 
a word or concept in its own right. Research 
appears not to have been undertaken for its 
own sake, and no attempt was made to derive 
general laws, such as mathematical theorems, 
from practical solutions. In a society in 
which religion played a major role it is 
unsurprising to find that pure research was 
not conducted. Any phenomenon could he 
explained by reference co the actions of the 
gods, and such science as there was may be 
seen as practical measures, such as the pre¬ 
diction of the Nile INUNDATION (see KILOME¬ 
TERS) and the construction of temples and 
funerary complexes. 


Nevertheless, the Egyptians were dearly 
capable of keeping accurate scientific records, 
when necessary, and such surviving docu¬ 
ments as the Edwin Smith Medical Papyrus 
(New York Historical Society) even suggest 
that they sometimes conducted what amount 
to scientific experiments. Similarly, the atten¬ 
tion Lo astronomy in the development of the 
CALENDAR shows careful observation, 
although they do not seem to have sought 
reasons for the discrepancy between the sea¬ 
sons and their calendar, a phenomenon which 
was due to the need for an additional quarter- 
day each year. 

There are undoubtedly still aspects of 
ancient Egyptian technology that remain 
poorly understood (such as the precise meth¬ 
ods by which man} of the monuments were 
constructed), but there is no reason to believe 
that the Egyptians had any special hidden 
knowledge that has since been lost. 

See also astronomy and astrology; magic; 
.VUTI-IKMATICS and MEDICINE. 

O. Neugebauer, The ex art sciences in antiquity, 
2nd cd. (Providence, 1957), 

R. J. Glj.i .[NtrS, Mathematics in the time tij the 
pharaohs (New York, 1982). 

W. WesteNdgrf, ‘Wissensebaff, Lex's he der 
. St'jptedngie VI, ed. W. I It-lck, E. Otto and 
W. Westendorf (AVicsbadcn, 1986), 1278-9. 

M. C j AG s. r ] T T A n a etti Egyptian science, 2 vols 
(Philadelphia, 1989). 

scorpion 

Arachnid which, like the SERPENT, became 
the object of cults and spells from the 
earliest times in Egypt, doubtless principally 
because oi the fear of its sting. Two main 
species of scorpion arc found in Egypt; the 
paler, more poisonous Bi/tJindac and the 
darker, relatively harmless Searpumidue. The 
scorpion ideogram, one of the earlies: known 
hieroglyphic signs, was depicted on wooden 
and ivory labels found in the late Predynastie/ 
Early Dynastic royal cemetery at abydos and 
also among the cache of cull equipment in the 
Early Dynastic temple at IHI'.rakontoijs, A 
Protodynastic ruler called scorpion was por¬ 
trayed on the ‘Scorpion macchead' from 
Hterakunpolis. 

The goddess SERKUT was [he principal 
divine personifies lion of the scorpion 
(although Isis was also said to have been pro¬ 
tected from her enemies by seven scorpions), 
and was usually depicted with a scorpion 
perched cm her head. Another, less well 
knowti deity, the god Shed (also described as 
‘the saviour’), was linked with the scorpion 
and considered to afford protection against its 
sting; two stelae dedicated to Shed were found 
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Line-dramng of (he relief sane m the Sear pirn 
meia-head from Hierakonpolis, ska wing King 
Scorpion wearing the while crown and conducting 
a ritual, c.3100 uc. (draws a y rich j rd 
W\RK}\XOS AFTER .U.iRJAX COX) 

in a chapel associated with the workmen’s vil¬ 
lage at Ki.-AMARNA, Images of scorpions are 
also depicted on etf>pt\ a type of stele used to 
ward off scorpion slings and snake Idles from 
the Late Period onwards {see minus). See also 
TVlilTjIvT. 

H. Kanter, 'Giftschlangen und Skorpione 
Nordafrikari, Die Sahara and ik/r Randvvbict u 
ed. IL Sa inters (Munich, 1971). 

E. Horxlng and E. Stall ieu.n, Skurtikaen und 
andere SiegelamukUe ana SWrr Sammtutigen 
(Main*, 1976), 131-3. 

J.-G Govon, 'Hededyt: Isis-seorpion et Isis a u 
scorpion; en marge du papyrus de Brooklyn 
47.2 IS. 5*0’, BIFAO 78 (1978), 439-58, 

P. Behrens, 'Skorpion 1 , Lexikati tier Agypialogie 
v, cd. W. I kick, E. Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1984), 987-9, 

F KAnel, "La niftcei h scorpion': nn monographic 
mt K divac Sorbet (Paris, 1984). 

Scorpion (*-,3150 nc) 

Name held by two Frotodvnastic rulers, one of 
whom was perhaps buried in Tomb t -j <4 the 
Lmm t4-Qat*ah cemetery at .Ui’TxDs. 

A fragmentary pear-shaped limestone 
macehead (Ash mo lean Museum. Oxford), 
bearing a depiction oi a man wearing the white 
crown of Upper Egypt and identified as King 
Scorpion, was excavated from the ‘main 
deposit 1 in the temple precinct at Hit jukonpo- 
lis in 1896—8. The stratigraphic context of the 
'Scorpion macehead’ was poorly recorded hy 
the excavators, James Quibell it rid Frederick 
Green, but the style of its decoration almost 
certainly dales it to the late Predynastie 
period when the early Egyptian state was first 
appearing (*,3150 rc). Like the narmkk 
palette and macehead, it is decorated with a 
raised relief depiction of an early pharaoh 


engaged in ritualistic activities. On the 
Scorpion macehead this royal figure, identi¬ 
fied by scorpion and rosette ideograms, wears 
the white crown of Upper Egypt and is appar¬ 
ently excavating a ceremonial irrigation canal 
w ith the help of attendants. 

Tomb L-j at Ah yd os was excavated by a 
team of German archaeologists in 1988, 
revealing a twelve-chambered .subterranean 
tomb, originally roofed with wood, matting 
and mud-brick. Although it had been plun¬ 
dered in antiquity, one chamber still contained 
over four hundred vessels imported from 
southern Palestine, and the excavation of the 
burial chamber revealed fragments of a wooden 
shrine and an ivory model heka -sceptre (see 
CROWNS), suggesting that the tomb’s owner 
was a ruler. Throughout the site there were 
large quantities of fragments of pottery dating 
to the late Predynastie (naqada) period, many 
of which bore ink inscriptions consisting of 
the scorpion hieroglyph; it is considered 
unlikely; however, that this Scorpion was the 
same ruler as the figure represented on I he 
Scorpion macehead. 

j. E. Quibell and K W. Gref.n, Mienihnpttih, 

2 vols (London, 1900-2). 

A. J. Arkell, ‘Was King Scorpion Meats?’, 
Antiquity 46 (1963), 221-2. 

R. J. R u.xKi nirr.!., ‘Scorpion and rosette and the 
fragment of the large I Iicrakonpolis macehead', 
ZAS 92 f 1966), 9-14. 

M. A. Hoffman, Egypt before the pharaohs 
(London, 19803,312-17. 

G. Driver, ‘Umm el-Qaak 
Nachuntersuchungen ini friikieitlichen 
Kbn igsfriedhof 5.76, Vorberich r 1 , MDAIK 49 
(1993), 23-62. 

scribe 

Term used to translate the Egyptian word tesiu 
which was applied not only to clerks or copy¬ 
ists but to the class of bureaucratic official 
around whom the entire Egyptian political, 
economic and religious system revolved (see 
Ar>x u n [S'itcatnjn). Throughout the Pharaonic 
period it is likely that only a small percentage 
of the population was lilerale, and ihe scribal 
elite tended to pass on their profession from 
father to son, thus enabling power to be 
retained by the same family groups over king 
periods. The prestige attributed in the scribal 
profession is indicated by the popularity of the 
‘scribe statue 1 , portraying members of the elite 

Ritji n' Qiuirtzitc statue if the chimherfain 
Prsshuper. who h holding a fictfiyrus roll in kit left 
hand in the attitude of a tcribe. 2Ah or 26lh 
Dynasty, prove name unknown^ a. 33 an. 

(mis id) 


in typical cross-legged scribal pose, even if 
they had never served as professional scribes 

Many of the I erratic texts used in the 
education of Scribes, in preference to Lhe 
slower and more ceremonial hieroci ypfjs 
consisted of descriptions of the comfort .oid 
prestige enjoyed by scribes, in contrast the 
rigours of manual labour (see wisdom a i i i;r- 
ature and literature). Much of the work 
and training of scribes is thought to have 
taken place in an institution known ... the 
HOUSE (">[■' LIFE. 

The hieroglyphic signs used for the terms 
‘scribe 1 and ‘writing’ were both essential!v 
depictions of the scribal equipment, consist¬ 
ing of a stone or wooden FA I,Urn: eon raining 
two cakes of ink (usually red and black), a 
leather bag or pot holding water, and a set of 
reed brushes. During the Pharaonic period, 
ihe brushes were made from the stem of 
7unci ns maritimu^ but from the Ptolemaic: 
period (332-30 ih:) onwards reed pens cut 
from the stems of Pfiragmiles aegyptin i,, were 
more frequently used. The surfaces on n Inch 
scribes wrote varied from simple uSTkaca 
( chips nf stone and potsherds) to more expen¬ 
sive manufactured materials such as v\ furls, 
leather sheets and thinly plastered wooden 
boards. 

R.J. Williams, ‘Scribal training in ancient 
Egypt 1 , £40592 (1972), 214 21. 
j. R. Baines, 'Literacy and ancient Egypt! a 
society 1 , Man 18 (1983), 572-99, 
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Sea Peoples 

Loose confederation of peoples of the eastern 
Mediterranean, who attempted to settle in 
Sym-Palcstine and Egypt between the thir¬ 
teenth and twelfth centuries IK:. The names 
and characteristics of the individual peoples, 
some of whom probably originated from Lhe 
Aegean and Asia Minor, arc known from 
reliefs at ueijinjt iia.hu and kakmk as well as 
from the text of the Great Harris Papyrus 
(now tn the British Museum), a historical text 
at the end of a list of temple endowments front 



Detail of the head of a Shenlen stiklwr fmm the 
reliefs depicting the hut tie afQadesh mi the miter 
mt II of the temple nfRanmett ss at -ikyttas. 

(]. stun) 

rhe reign of ra.ueses lje (1184-1153 let:), It is 
clear from these sou rex's that the Sea Peoples 
were not bands of plunderers but part of a 
great migration of displaced peoples. When 
-hey moved overland, the warriors were gener¬ 
ally accompanied by their wives and families 
carrying their possessions in ox-drawn carts; 
there was a clear intention to settle in the areas 
through which they passed. 

Their first attack on Egypt took place in the 
"ifth regnal year of Lhe 19th-Dynasty ruler 
MvRenptaj i (1213- 1203 ic). The u it vans, 
Allied with these migrant peoples, named as 
the Lkwesh, Lukka, Meshwcsb, Shekeksh, 
Sherden andTeresh, launched an attack on the 
Delra. Merenptah gained a victory, killing 
more than six thousand of them and rooting 
the rest. He then recorded his victory on one 
uf rhe walls of the temple of Amun at Karnak 
ajl d on the so-called isbai-i. Stele in his funer¬ 
ary temple. 

In the eighth regnal year of Ramescs tit, the 
Sea Peoples returned. They had perhaps 
already brought about the destruction of the 
•nriro; empire, and arc probably to he held 
Sponsible for the sacking of the client city of 
'dgarii on the Syrian coast as well as cities 


such as Alalakh in northern Syria. This time 
the list included the Denen, Pelesct, 
Shekel tsh, Sherden, Tjekcl, Teresh and 
Weshwesh, and the attack came by both land 
and sea. Rameses Ilfs trtxjps in Palestine 
defeated the land-based attack, while the 
Egyptian navy destroyed the enemy fleet on 
the Delta coast. Like Merenptah, Ramescs ill 
recorded his victory in- stone, on the outer 
walls of his mortuary temple at Medinet 
l labu, while the compiler of the Great I lams 
Papyrus included them in a broader account of 
the campaigns of his reign. 

Study of the Tribal 7 names recorded by the 
Egyptians and Hit tiles has shown that some 
groups, notably the Denen, Lukka and rhe 
Sherden, were already active by the reign of 
Akhenatcn (1353-1336 1st:), while the Lukka 
and Sherden were also recorded, along with 
the Pclesei, serving as mercenaries in the army 
of Ramescs u (1279—1213 be) at the bat rr r.or 
QAJJKSH. 

Attempts have been made to link the vari¬ 
ous groups of Sea Peoples with particular 
homelands, or at least with the places in which 
they eventually settled. Lhe Ekwesh have been 
identified with the I lomerie Achaean Greeks, 
Lhe Pclesei with the Biblical Philistines (who 
gave their name to Palestine), and, more con¬ 
tentious]^ the Sherden with Sardinia. 

G. A. W.UMiiiKiiEf, ’Some Sea-Peoples and 
others in the Hi trite archives’, $EA 25 (2) (1939), 
148-53. 

G. A. W tiNWRiGi-iT, 'Some Sea Peoples 1 , _7ivl 47 
(1961), 71-9(), 

R. S'fadi-lmann, L Die Abwehrder Sccvblker 
tmier Ramses nr’, Saeeutmn 19 (1968), 156—71, 

W. Heilk, Die BesJehtiugen -t^yplens it ml 
Vmdet^dtttt stttr A0k bis im 7Jh. v. Chr. 
(Darmstadt, 1979). 

N. K, S 'iNIMH.s, Sen Peoples (London, 3985). 
Sebek see striikk 

Second Intermediate Period 

(L 650-1550 tit.) 

As the MiDJji.t-: KINGDOM (2055-1650 m) went 
into decline, groups of Asiatics appear to have 
migrated into the Delta and established set¬ 
tlements (sec hyksos). The Second 
Intermediate Period began with the establish¬ 
ment of the 15th Dynasty at Avar is (tei.l 
EL-das 1 a) in the Delta, The 15th-Dynasty 
rulers were largely contemporary with the 
line of minor Hyksos rulers who comprise 
the 16th Dynasty. The precise dates of these 
two dynasties, and more particularly their 
rulers, arc uncertain, as are those of the 
17rh Dynasty, the last of the period, The 17 th 
Dynasty ruled from Thebes, effectively 


acting as the "native 5 Egyptian government, 
as opposed to the foreign northern rulers. 

Having established their capital at Avaris, 
the political influence of the Hyksos appears 
to have gradually spread, with the develop¬ 
ment of centres such as TELL 1- L-VAHJim \ and 
TITX EL-vi VSKllurA* and the probable seizure 
of the important Egyptian city of Memphis. 
The discovery of a small number of objects 
inscribed with the names of I lyksos kings at 
sites such as Knossos, Baghdad and 
Bogha/kby (as well as the remains of Minoan 
frescos at 15lh-Dynasty Avaris) suggests that 
the new r rulers maintained trading links with 
the Near East and (he Aegean. Seals at the 
Nubian site of kermA bear the name Sheshi, 
apparently a corrupted form of Sdlitis, the 
earliest known Hyksos king. The presence of 
these seals probably indicates thai there was 
an alliance between the 1 lyksos and the king¬ 
dom of Korina, which would have helped 
them to counter the opposition of the 17th 
Dynasty in Upper Egypt. The last rulers of 
the 17th Dynasty, sfqenenka taa u and 
kaaicse, campaigned openly against the 
Hyksos, and AIIMOSE i, the first ruler of the 
18th Dynasty, was eventually able to drive 
them from power, thus establishing the new 
KINGDOM, 

j. VON Bit kt:k vi i I, Untermehungen zttr palitisehen 
Ceschickie tier zireiten Zmsehenzeit v>* fzyptcn 
(GiiieLstadt and New York, 1965). 

J, Van Seters, The I lyksos. a item mvesiig&twn 
(New Haven, 1966). 

B.J. Klup, "Old Kingdom, Middle Kingdom 
and Second Intermediate Period Ancient £i >ypt: 
it social history, ed. B. G, Trigger et al. 
(Cambridge, l983) t 71-lS2, 

D. B. Rn>iOftn, Egypt, Canaan ami Israel hi 
undent times (Prin eeti>n, I 992), 98-129. 

Sedeinga 

Religious site in Upper Nubia, consisting of 
the ruins of a temple of Amenhotcp in 
(1390—1353 fit), located only a few kilometres 
to the north of the temple of JSOLEfi, The 
.Sedeinga temple was probably dedicated to 
lhe cult of Amcnhotep rtfs wife, Queen rn, 
and the modern toponym appears to be a con¬ 
siderably distorted version of the ancient 
name of the temple {hmt-Tiy). Certain signifi¬ 
cant parts of the temple have survived, such as 
columns with I iati l or- headed capitals and a 
fragment of relief bearing a representation of 
Tiy in the form of a sphinx, which was per¬ 
haps also intended to suggest a leonine form of 
the 'eye of itorls 7 . r l'he temple was restored 
and elaborated during rhe reign of (he 25 th- 
Dynasty pharaoh TAHARQp (6911-664 nt;). 

M. Smii-rGiORGiM, 'Premiere eampagne dts 
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families £ Scdcinga 1963 4\ Kush 13 (1965), 
112-30. 

J. Leclant, Taharqa aSedeinga 1 , Festschrift 
W, Westendorf (Gottingen, 1984), 1113-20. 

sed festival (Egyptian het-sed: "royal 
jubilee 1 ') 

Ritual of renewal and regeneration, which was 
intended lu be eelebraicd by Lhe king, only after 
a reign of thirty years had elapsed. In practice 
the surviving inscriptions and monuments 
associated with this festival seem to show that 
many kings whose entire reigns were much 
shorter than thirty years have left evidence of 
the celebration of their sed festivals. There are 
two possible interpretations of this situation: 
first, that many kings actually celebrated the 
sed festivals well before the requisite Lhirty 
years had elapsed, or, second,, that they ordered 
the depiction of the ritual in anticipation of the 
actual event happening later in the reign. 

The sed festival (which derives its name 
from a jackal-god called Sed, closely related to 
WKPW.WKT of Asynt), is inextricably linked 
with the Egyptian perception of kingship, 
being documented from a very early stage in 
Egyptian history. The two essential elements 
of the ceremony (the paying of homage to the 
enthroned king and Lhe ritual or territorial 
claim) arc depicted on an ebony label from the 
tomb of King DEN at Abydos (now in the 
British Museum, see illustration above). The 
right-hand corner ot the label shows the king, 
at first, seated inside one of the special festival 
pavilions, wearing the double crown, and, 
later, running between two sots of three cairns 
or boundary markers (probably symbolizing 
the borders of Egypt). The two scenes are 
framed by the king’s name iti a serf.kh frame 
on the left and the hieroglyphic sign for a reg¬ 
nal year on the right, 

The hist royal mortuary complexes were 
concerned with the king’s enactment of the sed 
festival. The eastern side of the Step Pyramid 
complex of Djoserat .saqqara incorporates the 
earliest surviving architectural setting for the 
festival, in the form of a courtyard surrounded 
by "dummy 1 ehapels, each representing the 
shrines of the local gods in different provinces. 
At the southern end of the court is the base of 
a double pavilion which would have held two 
thrones like lhe one shown tin the ebony label 
of Den. It is presumed I hat the king would 
have sat on each throne dressed in the Upper 
and Lower Egyptian regalia respectively* Lhus 
symbolizing bis dominion over the "two lands 1 
of Egypt. 

In the adjoining court to the south of the 
pyramid traces were found of boundary 
markers like those between which the king was 



required to run. A relief from the subter¬ 
ranean chambers of the pyramid shows Djoser 
himself running between two sets of cairns; 
this dynamic image of the running pharaoh 
(often holding strange implements) continued 
to be depicted in W-festival reliefs throughout 
the Pharaonic period, as in the case of one of 
the blocks from the red chapel of Hatshepsut 
(147.1-1458 dc.) at karnak temple. 

From (he 4th Dynasty onwards the impor¬ 
tance of the sed festival in the royal mortuary 
complex was to some extent eclipsed by reliefs 
associated with the cult of the dead king, but 
there were still large numbers of buildings 
constructed and decorated in connection with 
the royal jubilee, not least the mortuary temple 
of Amenhptep ill (1.190 1.152 hc) ai Thebes, 
the Aten temple of AKITFNATEN in east Karnak 
and the ^-festival court of osorkon ir 
(874—85 0 uc) at Uu bast is (tell basta). 

Although tliere is enormous continuity in 
the depletions of sed festivals from Den to 
Osorkon, it seems from the descriptions of :he 
three sed festivals celebrated by AmenhoLep nr 
that the liturgy and symbolism of the cer¬ 
emony could sometimes be adapted to suit Tie 
occasion or the place. The huge lake excava:ed 
to the east of the palace o! Amenhotep in at 
MAE.KATA appears to have functioned as the set¬ 
ting for a reinvented sed festival, in which :he 
king and the divine statuary were carried along 
on barges, m imitation el the voyage of .he 
solar BARK through the netherworld. 

II. Rees, "Die weisse KjipeEle Scsoscris 1 1 . in 
Kamak und das SedfestA MDAlK 16 (1958), 
194-213. 


f eft Rhek tif relief from the Red Chapel of 
Hat&fupsul at Kamak* shearing ike queen taking 
part in one of the rituals of her sedfesiival, wtsh 
the boundary-markers visible behind her. 18th 
Dynasty,. c,l4'73—MSS AC, {}. SHAW) 

Bi-iJiw Od-jAT khelbearing a scene depleting il>, st j 
festival of King Den. In the upper right-hand tower 
the king is shown running iff tween two markers 
probably represent mg the borders of.Egypt. 1st 
Dynasty, c.290Qbc, ebony, it. 5.5 cm. (ti. iffiidJ) 



E. Uphill, "The Egyptian Sed- festival rites', 
jfNES 24 (1965), 365-83. 

E. HORNOxfi and E. S'lAFJ LUN, Sin ditto earn 
Sedfest (Geneva, 1974). 

W. J. Murxane, The sed festival; a problem in 
historical method 1 , MDAIKJJ (1981), 56 ) -76. 


sedge 

Term used to refer to the plant, the hieroglyph 
for which formed part of the royal i .Am 
as early as the 1st Dynasty (3100-2890 ist;), 
when one of the Li ties of the. king of l. pper 
Egypt was "be who belongs to the ■ dgc’ 
(apparently referring to the eternal, si vine- 
aspect of the kingship). From the unification 
of Egypt (r. 31(H) uc) onwards, the sedge and 
the bee became part of the titulary of i ■ king 
of Upper and Lower Egypt: tresw-fm i’he of 
die sedge and the bee’). 

8. QutRKJ-:, Who were the pharaohs? (1 jun:.- n‘, 
1990), 11,23. 

Sekhemib see pfjursi-.n 


Sekhemkhet (2648-2640 hc) 

One of the principal rulers of the 3rd 1 nasty, 
whose reign probably lusted For only about 
eight years. It has been suggested tint he ml' 1 
be the same ruler ax Djoserti (or Djosertcti) 

whom the Turin royal canon, a king list pre¬ 
served on a papyrus dating to the r m 
Ramcscs u (1279-1213 ur), lists as the succes¬ 
sor of DJQSF-R Nferjerikhet (2667-2648 no). h 
was Sekhemkhet who sent one of the i,--i riles* 
expeditions £o the itjiuiuolhe mines at Wadi 
Maghara in the Sinai, where three roek-carved 
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depictions of the king (still in ail a) show him in 
the act of smiting an Asiatic prisoner. 

His unfinished step-pyramid complex lies 
close to the southwest corner of the Step 
Pyramid of his predecessor, Djoser, at 
SAHARA; it was excavated by Zakaria Goneim 
during the period 1951-9 and by Jean- 
Philippe Laucr in 1963-76. Sekhemkhet's 
name was found inscribed on the day stop¬ 
pers of jars from the pyramid. The bursal 
chamber contained a dosed travertine sar¬ 
cophagus with a wreath placed on lop, which 
was nevertheless found to be completely 
empty, suggesting" lhaL either the burial cham¬ 
ber or the sarcophagus may have been dupli¬ 
cate^ perhaps serving some ritual purpose or 
designed to fool tomb-robbers* fn the so- 
called "south mastaba’ at the south end of the 
enclosure (similar to that in Djnscr’s com¬ 
plex), the excavations revealed a wooden cof¬ 
fin of 3rd Dynasty type, which was found to 
contain the skeleton of an eighteen-month- 
old child of unknown identity. 

M Z GotfliTM, The buried pyramid (London, 
1956), 

- -, Horns Sekhem-khet; the unfinished step 
pyramid at Sttqqtim I (Cairo, 1957). 

J.-P, Lauer, "Recherche et decouverte du 
tombeau sud de J'l lorus Sekheni-kbet a 
Siqqarah", ME 48 9(3 969), 121-31. 

LE. S. Edwards, The pyramids vf Egypt, 5th ed, 
(Harmondsworih, 1993), 58-65. 

s&khem sceptre 

Symbol of power which was sometimes 
shown in the hand of the king from the Early 
Dynastic period (3100—2686 tic.) onwards, 
but which also served as a badge of office for 
the highest officials, who are commonly 
shown holding it in funerary reliefs. When 
the king held a sekhem sceptre in his right 
hand lie would usually hold a MACE or censer 
■r the left, whereas officials generally held 
only a staff in the left hand if Lhe sekhem was 
it the right. 

The term sekhem meant "power 1, or "might’ 
and was associated with a number of deities (as 
well as being incorporated into such myal 
names as Sekiiemkiikt). Thus the name of the 
Eiuness-goddess sekhmet means "she who is 
powerful 1 , while the god Osiris was sometimes 
described as "great sekhem who dwells in the 
tiuni'It: nome 1 . The term was also associated 
with anuuis, another god of Abydos, who, as 
Sod of the underworld and Khentimentin 
( chief of the westerners 1 ), had a particular 
^sociation with the royal cemetery and the 
supposed burial place of Osiris at Abydos, The 
sekhem sceptre was sometimes depicted 
behind the reclining figure of Anubis. 



Stele ofSarenenutei, steward of the double 
granary, showing him sealed md folding ti 
sekhem sceptre. 12th Dynasty, c. 1950 ttc r 
limestone, from AkydaSi n. 52 cm. (eaSSS) 

Occasionally the sceptre was shown with two 
eyes or a face carved into it. 

The sceptre also played a role in the mortu¬ 
ary cult, in that it was often held, by individu¬ 
als making offerings. It appears that Lhe scep¬ 
tre was waved over lhe items being offered to 
the ka of the deceased. A gilded sekhem sceptre 
was found in the tomb of Tutankhamun 
(1336—1327 hc ; kv 62), and on its back were 
carved five registers showing a slaughtered 
hull, which may possibly have signified the 
number of times that the sceptre was waved 
during the offering ritual. 

K. H. Wilkinson, Heading Egyptian art 
(London, 1992), 182-3, 

Sakhmet (Sakhmef) 

Lioness-goddess whose name simply mean! 
L shc who is powerful 1 . She personified the 
aggressive aspects of female deities and acted 
as the consort of ptai-t and probably the 
mo Lhe r of NEPERTEM in the Memphite TRIAD. 
.She was usually portrayed as a woman with a 
lioness’s head but, as the daughter of the sun- 
god ka, she was also closely linked with Lhe 
royal nr newt in her role as Lhe lire breathing 
"eye of ra 1 (sec also WAPJYT), The pyramid 
texts twice mention that the king was con¬ 
ceived by Sekhmct. 

Because of the rise to power of the Theban 
rulers of Lhe New Kingdom (1550 1069 in:), 


rhe Theban triad (amun, mut and kelonr) 
became correspondingly more important and 
began to "absorb 5 the attributes of cither 
deities. This meant that Sekhmct was increas¬ 
ingly represented as an aggressive manifesta¬ 
tion of the goddess Mut, and large numbers of 
statues of the lioness-goddess were therefore 
erected by amenhotef hi (1390-1352 nc) both 
in rhe temple of Mut at KAKNAK and in his 
mortuary temple in western theses, 

J- Vovmnz, l Une monumentale litanic de grant!; 
lesSekhmetd’Am&iophis ill et la conjuration 
permcnante de la deesse dangereu.se 1 , BSFE 
87-8 (1980), 46-75. 

P. Germond, Sekhmet et la protection du made 
(Geneva, 1981). 



'Emo statues af lhe goddess Sekhmet fram Thebes. 
18th Dynasty, c. /400 nc t it. 2.18 2.28 m. 

(f,s62, 80) 

Selkis see SERKET 

Semainean see fredynastic period 

Semerklief ( { ,2900 bc) 

Penultimate ruler of the 1st Dynasty, who,suc¬ 
ceeded anedjib on Lhe throne and was proba¬ 
bly buried tn Tomb t at Abydos. His name is 
not listed on the Saqqara Tablet (a Ramessidc 
king list) and, in contrast to the other tsi- 
Dy nasty rulers, no mastaha tombs of his reign 
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have ycl been discovered at Saqqara; it has 
therefore been suggested that he usurped 
Anedjib’s jubilee vessels in order to bolster 
somewhat shaky claims to the throne, On the 
other hand, his nesTP-hit name ( l he of the sedge 
and bee\ sec royal muLAKir), Semenptah, is 
probably that rendered by manetiio as 
Semempses, and he is also mentioned on the 
PALERMO stone (a 5 th-Dynasty king list). It is 
also pet haps significant, in terms of his legiti¬ 
macy, that his lumb at Abvdos is larger and 
more elaborate than that of Ancdjib, 

W. M. E Petrie, The rayaf tamk of the jirst 
tfamasty \ (London, 1900). 

W. B. Emery, Arckaic Egypt (London, 1961), 
84-6. 

A, J, Spf.NcjiR, Early Egypt (London, 1993), 

83-H. 

Semna 

Fortified town established in the reign of 
Sen us ret i (1965-1 *>20 IM.') on the west bank of 
the Nile at the southern end of a series t>f 
FOKTiUJiKEK founded during the 12th Dynasty 
(1985-1795 lay) in the second-cataract area of 
Lower Nubia. The Semna gorge, at the south¬ 
ern edge of ancient Egypt, was the narrowest 
part of the Nile valley It was here, at this 
strategic location, that the 12ih-Dynasty 
pharaohs built a cluster of four mud-brick 
fortresses: Semna, Kumma, Semna South and 
Uronard (all covered by the waters oT Lake 
Nasser since the completion of the ASWAN 
mi (.in t mm in 1971), The rectangular Kumma 
fortress, the L-shaped Semna fortress (on the 
opposite bank) and the much smaller square 
fortress ol Semna South were each inves¬ 
tigated by the American archaeologist George 
Rn.sNi'.R in 1924 and 1928. Semna and Kumma 
also included the remains of temples, houses 
and cemeteries dating to the New Kingdom 
(1550-1069 ttc), which would have been 
roughly contemporary with such Lower 
Nubian towns as a MAIM West and si^l’BL 
SUDLA, when the second cataract region had 
become part of an Egyptian 'empire 1 , rather 
than simply a frontier zone. 

G. A. Refsnkr, 'Excavations in Egypt and 
Ethiopia*, BMFA 22 (1925), 18-28. 

D, Ih mi am and J r VI- A. Janssen, Second 
cataract forts i: Semna, Kumma (Boston, I960), 
5-112. 

B. J. K i:\Ll',. indent Egypt: anatomy of a 
dviiization (London, 1989), 174-6. 

Senenmut {(l r.1470 ut:) 

Chief steward in the reign of FIAT'S!JEISUT 
(1473—1458 nc), who appears Its have been 
born at arm wr of relatively humble parents 
(Ramose and Hatrtefer). He entered royal ser- 
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Seated statue oj Senenmut trursine Primes 
Neferura, to wham he was talar, within his chtik. 
Wth Dynasty , e.Hld sc, blade granite, jh>m 
Kit rank (?), it. 71 cm. (t:i!7-f) 

vice ir the reign of Thutmosc II (1492-1479 
uc), and under Hatshepsut he became the 
most influential member of the court. I lis 
numerous lilies included the role of steward of 
Amun and tutor to Hatsbcpsut's only daugh- 
ler, Nefcrura, There is no evidence that 
Senenmut ever married, and he is usually 
depicted only with his parents or with 
Nefcrura. This has led some scholars to spec¬ 
ulate that he was the lover of Hatshepsut, 
although evidence For this theory is distinctly 
flimsy. 

His responsibilities included lhe overseeing 
of royal building works at Thebes, a duty men¬ 
tioned on one of his many surviving statues. It 
was probably as a result of bis influence in 
construction projects that he had himself por¬ 
trayed in the temple at OKIE E! -BAIIKI, although 
his figures stand behind shrine doors, where 
they were not readily YEsihle. J Ic is also credit 
ed with organizing the transport and erection 
of the two great OBELISKS of Hatshcpsut in the 
temple of Amun at kaknak. 

He built two combs for himself; the first 
(tt 71) is high on the hillside at Sheikh Ahd d- 


Qurna and still preserves a rock-cut le.oc k 
Y iAIVi. portraying him in his role as royal 
tutor, with Nefcrura seated on his lap. This is 
one of six surviving block statues of Senenmut 
and Nefcrura, although the rest are freestand¬ 
ing. About 150 O-STIMi-A were found in !u s 
tomb, including sketch-plans of the tomb 
itself and various literary texts. He kicr began 
a second grander tomb (n’353) to the east of 
the first court of the temple of Hatshcpsut at 
MlUR EL-MIERf, which is sometimes described 
as the 'secret tomb*, its walls arc decorated 
with scenes from the BOOK Ol THE dkai> and its 
roof is the earliest known ^astronomical ceil¬ 
ing' [see ASTRONOMY AND ANJROUFMO). The 
tomb was never completed, and, like the 
images of Senenmut at Deir el-Bahri and else¬ 
where, it was defaced in antiquity Eh is 
defacement was probably caused by some kind 
of fall from grace, since there is no further 
record of Senenmut from late in the reign of 
i latshcpsuL Nefcrura is not attested after 
Hatshepsut’s eleventh regnal year, and is has 
been suggested that Senenmut then sought to 
ally himself with Thutmosc ill (1479-1425 Lie) 
with whom Hatshcpsut was supposedly co¬ 
regent, Peter Dorman has suggested that 
Senenmut may well have outlived 1 latshepsut 
and continued as an unrecorded official during 
tlie sole reign of ThuLmo.se m. 

W. C. Hayes, Qstrahn. ami name stmespsttt the 
tomb tfSen-Mu t (no. 71) at Thebes [New York, 
1942). 

B. Porter and R. L. B. Moss, TapogmphL 
bibliography 1/1 (Oxford, I960), 1.19-42.. 417 IS. 
P, Dc jrm a n, 7 he monuments a / Sc an: mu i; 
problems in historical methodology [I jondmi, 

1988). 

—, The tombs afSmttmut (New York, 199 f ). 

Seniisret (Senwosret, Senusert, Scsostris) 

L Birth name 1 taken by three kings of the 12tli 

Dynasty (1985—1795 fit:). 

Semsret t Khcperkara (1965-1920 at) *9 a 
the second ruler of the 12ib Dynasty, who 
succeeded to the throne after the assassination 
of his father AAiKNi-AOi vr I (1985-1955 ih:), 
with whom he had ruled as coregent Ibr up m 
a decade. The unusual circumstances "I his 
accession Firm the background to the TtiE of 
Sinn he and lhe in si nit! inn t/j tmentrrihtn i. 
continued the policy of expansion in lower 
Nubia and established a garrison at the 
fortress of buui-.v As far as relations with 
Syria-Palestine were concerned, the prjhc) 
w : as very different, concentrating on main- 
naming commercial and diplomatic links 
rather than achieving territorial gains, He 
protected the Delta region and the oa.^ 
of the Western Desert from Libyan invasion 
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by means of a series of military expeditions. 

He bad already begun a programme of 
temple construction during his ooregenev 
with bis father, extending and embellishing 
most of the major temples, including those at 
ItARNAK and iimopous. His pyramid complex 
at EL.-usm, near the new 12th-Dyaasty capi¬ 
tal, Itjtawy, was located to Lhe south of that of 
Amenemhat J; the burial chambers of both 
these monuments are currently inaccessible. 
Two painted wooden figures, one wearing the 
white crow n and the other the red crown, were 
excavated from the neighbouring mas tun 
tomb of the priest Imhotep; these may |XfSsi- 
bly he portraits of Senusret | but have also 
been interpreted as dating to the lath Dynasty 
(1795-16511 nr). 

Senusret // Kh&kkeperra (1880-1874 nt.), the 
fourth ruler of the 12th Dynasty; succeeded 
Amenemhaf n (I922-1S78 tx;) after a co- 
jTgeney. He constructed his funerary complex 
at J-:i, i.aejln, placing the entrance to the pyra¬ 
mid not on the north side, as in most other 
pyramids, but a short distance to the south, 
perhaps because the practice of aligning the 
monument with Lhe eircumpolar stars was 
considered less important than the security of 
the tomb. Stronger connections with the cult 
of Os iris may be indicated by the presence of a 
raw of trees around the base of the pyramid as 
well as the first instances of balls of mud con 
timing grain {see osims ttEo). The burial 
chamber, excavated hv Flinders PRTRli; in 
1387—8, contained an empty red granite sar¬ 
cophagus. in the vicinity of the valley temple 
Petrie also excavated live settlement of Kabun, 
vvln'eh was originally built in order to house 
die community associated with the pyramid 
a ud rile royal funerary cult. 

During his reign, lhe tomb of Khnumhotep 
at BliNJ HASAtv (hi rj) records the arrival of a 
hnhjun trading parly apparently bringing 
supplies of galena fur use in cosmetics. This 
incident is indicative of the fiici that Sonus refs 
foreign policy was characterized by an oxpan- 
s,l)]1 in commerce with western Asia and 
Nubia. He also inaugurated an ambitious irri- 
gatLon system in the hu m region', which 
Lf J hled large areas of new agricultural land lo 
bt brought under cultivation. 

Stmim't tit Khakaum r 1874-1855 lit ) suc¬ 
ceeded Senusret il, and was to 1 h. l instrumental 
1,1 r c-shaping Fgypt T s internal and foreign 
a f ilirs. 1 lis domestic policy centred on the re 
"denization of the administrative system, 

1 i'Ke the Old Kingdom (2686—2 1H1 ]«:), the 
ni; i)or threat to royal power had probably come 
tfint the nomarehs, the provincial governors 
NOMES); a shift in the funerary patterns of 
e me (a decline in provincial tombs) may 



cm NL itiA, These three ministries (tPdret) were 
each headed by an official and an assistant. 

In the preceding two reigns, there had been 
little military activity, and Nubian tribes had 
perhaps gradually moved northwards, toward 
the second cataract. Senusret m tool; military 
action against these tribes in his eighth, tenth 
and sixteenth regnal years, thus enabling the 
frontier to be established at siiuna, south of 
the second cataract. This border was further 
secured by a scries of eight Fom£S£ES 
between Semna and nut ii \ t further to the 
north, although it is not clear how many of 
these were built, and how many extended, hv 
Senusret in. Communication between 
Elephantine and the fortresses was facilitated 
by the enlargement of a canal built by Pepy i 
(2321-2287 fsc:) near the island of Sehd, south 
oj Aswan. So great was his hold on Nabia that 

L>:rr Black granite mat tie of Senusret f ft, from 
Deirel-Bahri. 12th Dynasty* c.W60m:, 
it. 1.22 m . (n tih%) 


itia.ow The reconstructed While Chapel aj 
Semtsret f, which was found in fragments mss vie the 
3rd pylon ofAmenhutep ttt at Kartrnk. The 
exterior h decorated with fiats of the Rgypitun 
names (provinces), (n r, vrcito/JiO!x) 



indicate thiiL Senusrel m reduced their author¬ 
ity drastically by removing many of their 
established privileges. The means by which 
this was achieved is unclear, bun henceforth it 
was the king’s viziers who oversaw all branches 
of administration. There were three viziers: 
one for the north, another for the south and a 
third for Elephantine {sec Aswan) and north- 


by the New Kingdom (be deified Senusret was 
worshipped in northern Nubia. 

The king seems Lo have personally led a 
campaign into Palestine, and to have taken the 
town of Set mem, probably to he equated with 
Sheehan in the Mount Ephraim region. This 
is the only recorded campaign in western Asia 
during his reign, although useful insights 
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concerning attitudes towards foreign enemies 
are provided by the execration TiiXTS, mam’ 
of which have been excavated at the Nubian 
fortress of Mirgissa. 'Hie names of Sekmem, 
Ashkelon, Iiyblos and Jerusalem are men¬ 
tioned in these tests, as well as many of the 
Nubian peoples, including the Kushitcs and 
the Mf-DJAY, 

Semisrel constructed a temple to Montu, 
god of war, at the Upper Egyptian site of 
MKLMMun, and chose duisiiuk, at the southern 
end of the Memphite necropolis, as the site of 
his pyramid complex. The pyramid itself, 
however, has suffered from the overzealous 
investigations of Richard Vvse and John 
Purring, causing damage to its already weath¬ 
ered profile. In 1894-5 Jacques dc Morgan 
undertook a more careful investigation, dis¬ 
covering a wealth of jl-Wi-u.i’.RY in the tombs of 
w omen of the royal family in the vicinity The 
siLe has recently been re-examined by Dieter 
Arnold on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Although the 
superstructure of the pyramid is in pour con¬ 
dition the subterranean chambers of the king 
are spectacular; the corridors are lined in fine 
white limestone, with a granite burial chamber 
and sarcophagus. However, there is no evi¬ 
dence that Senusret an was ever buried here. In 
1994 the jewellery and sarcophagus of Ncfrct, 
the queen of Senusret 1U, were discovered, 

After his death his feats were conflated with 
those of Senusret I and [J, and by Classical 
times he was probably also confused with 
Rameses II (1279-1213 He thus eventually 
became regarded as ‘high Senusret’, the arche¬ 
typal Egyptian ruler. 

K. Lange, Sawiris (Munich, 1954), 

P. L.w:w and H, Chevrier, Une ckapelfe tie 
Sesostris lertr Kaniak^ 2 vols (Maris, 1956 69). 

G, PtjSENER, Lilientture et politique dans CEffiptt 
de in xn dynastse (Paris, 1956). 

I I. Gufdkke, L R emarks on the hymns to 
Sesostris uf, JARCE 7 (1968), 23-6. 

W. K. SiMi’SviN, ‘Seso&tria Ji and Sesostfis nf, 
Ltxihtns der Agyptohgk v, ed. W. Hclck, E, Otto 
and W, WeJitcndorf (Wiesbaden, 19*4), 899-906. 
D, Wil.dung, Setostris and imenemhet: Agypters 
m Miltlerm Rest'd (Freiburg, 19*4). 

Senwosrei .vet? senusret 

Seqenenra Taa n (c, 1560 nt:) 

Theban ruler of the 17th Dynasty, who began 
the series of campaigns against the IIYKSOS 
rulers in the Delta, which were eventually to 
culminate in the liberation of Egypt by bis 
son ahmose i (1550—1525 Jtc), the first ruler 
of the 18th Dynasty. The Ramesside tale of 
the Quarrel of Apophis and Seqenenra 


(Papyrus Sallier i) consists of part of an 
eccentric account of Scqencnra’s struggles 
with the Hyksos ruler Aauserra Arm, 
Although Ins tomb has not been located, it 
probably lies somewhere in the Dra Abu ol- 
Naga region of western Thebes, and fortu¬ 
nately bis body was one of those preserved 
(along with Ahmose ds) in the deir ei.- iiahri 
mummy cache discovered in 1881. His head 
and neck had clearly been badly wounded, 
suggesting that he died in battle. A forensic 
examination of the body in the early 1979s 
succeeded in obtaining a good match between 
the gashes and the typical dimensions of a 
Palestinian axe-bead of the correct date, enn- 
ftrmhg the suspicion that he died in a battle 
against the Hyksos, although more recent 
analysis of the skeleton has suggested that 
some of the wounds had been inflicted at a 
later dale and that he may therefore have sur¬ 
vived the first onslaught. 

B. Glnn and A. II. Gardiner, ‘New renderings 
of Egyptian texts Li: The expulsion of the 
Hyksos’, JE, I 5 (1918), 3(4-56- 

II. VVinj/ x;k, l The tombs of the kings of the 
seventeenth dynasty at Thebes’, JEA 10 (1924), 
217-77. 

M. Bietvk and E. Strouiial, ‘Die 
lbdesiimstande des Pharaohs Sequenenre (17. 

I Dynastic)’, dtmufen dra A'aturhiatvnaehen 
Museum, Wien 78 (1974), 29-52, 

C. Vandersleven, 4 Uo seul roi Taa sous la 17e 
dynastic’, CM 63 (1983), 67-70. 

Sera bit e I-K ha dim see turquoise 

Serapeum 

Term usually applied to buildings associated 
with the cult oT the apis bull or that of the later 
syncretic god Stir apis. The Memphite 
Serapeum at SAQQARA, the burial-place of the 
Apis bull, consists of a series of catacombs to 
the northwest of the Step Pyramid of Djoscr. 
From the 30th Dynasty onwards, funerary 
processions would have approached the 
Serapeum via a dramas (sacred way) running 
from the city of Memphis to the Saqqara 
plateau. 

The Saqqara Serapeum was excavated in 
1851 by Auguste Marietta, w r ho was led to the 
site through his discovery of traces of some of 
the sphinxes lining the drat nos, which are faith¬ 
fully described by the Greek writer STRABO 
O',63 HO—AD 21), The catacombs date back at 
least as early as the 18th Dynasty (1550— 
1295 bc) and continued in use until the 
Ptolemaic period (332-30 bc); they contain 
many massive granite sarcophagi weighing up 
to 80 tons, although all but one had been 
robbed of their burials. Mari cue also found the 



Phi is stf the Serapeum at Sahara, 

burial of Prince Khaemwaset, a son of kameses 
u (1279—1213 eg), who had been responsible 
lor Constructing some of these vaults. 

The Serapeum serving ax the cult centre of 
Serapis was located at Alexandria, close to 
Ponrpey’s pillar, but it was sacked by 
Christians when Theodosius (am 579-95) 
issued an edict in AD 391, ordering n to be 
razed to the ground, and only (be subter¬ 
ranean section has survived. Some of the 
underground chambers served tor jiu k-d buri¬ 
als associated with the temple of am i - while 
other parts were shelved to hold the icmpte 
library. With the spread of the cult of Seraph 
other such cult centres were constructed, 
including one at the Greek holy sate ol 1 hJof* 
which was founded by an Egyptian priest in 
the third century bc. 

A. MajilETTE, Le Serapeum de Mentphd , ■ u 
G, Maspero (Paris, 1882). 

E, Otto, Beit rage zur Gesefiichtc den St: • >'<dle in 
Agypten (Berlin, 1938). 

j. VLlvi MUTTER, Texles Iwgrttphiques da 5■ it ■ 
de Memphis (Paris, 1962). 
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M. Mali nine, G. Posen lr and J. VERQOtFTJTR,, 
O^aloguf des stiles du Seraphim de Memphis l, 

2 VO is (Paris, 1968). 

P. jVJ. FRASER, Ptolmak Alexandria i (Oxford , 
1972), 246-76. 


The underground catacomb known ns the 
Senipeim mu the burin I place of the Apis bulls. 
Near the ent rance, niches which once contained 
votive stelae cm be seen, along with the lid of one 
of the massive ball sarcophagi. (r T. mjchoUxok) 



Sec apis (Sarapis) 

Gimiposite god resulting from the fusion of 
ilic Egyptian gad Osorapis (himself combin¬ 
es the gods Osiris and .aPis) with attributes of 
j number of Hellenistic gods, notably Zeus, 
Helios, Hades, Asklepios and Dionysos. From 
die latter, Osorapis took solar, funerary, hcat- 
in 'i and fertility aspects, although in fact he 
already encompassed some of these. The fer¬ 
tility aspect of the god is emphasized by his 
protection of the corn supply, denoted by a 
corn measure (see iVIODIUS) on his head. 

Sera pis is first attested in the reign of 
StOLEMy i Sorer (305—285 esc) and was consid 
i-'red to he representative of the essence of 
Egyptian religion, while at the same time 
hfcn ding it with Greek theology. Unlike the 
Apis hull, the main cult-centre of Serapis was 
ntJl at Memphis or Saqqara but at the 
fxajidrian SiiRAPKUM, which functioned as 
an important centre of learning. His consort 
i$ls, whose cult was also popular among 
* ^°nians, and the pair canie to embody the 
^i-ural forces of male and female fertility. In 
'. Andrian iconography they were some- 
represented on door jambs as a pair of 


human-headed serpents, the bearded one rep¬ 
resenting Serapis. His cult was adopted by the 
Romans, and spread very widely through the 
empire. One text mentions a temple of 
Serapis in Britain, and indeed a sculpted head 
of the god was found at the WaJbrook 
Mithraeum in London. The Romans thus 
appear to have kept alive the very Egyptian 
animal deities that they, are initially said to 
have despised. 

L. Vidman, Isis nnd Stint pis hei den Gnecken nnd 
Rdmem (Berlin, 19711). 

P. M. Fraser, PtnleHtoic Alexandria i (Oxford, 
1972), 246-76. 

J- F StamhAugii, Sarapu under the early 
Ftolemies (Leiden „ i 972). 

W. I h m ndostei., Sara pis (Leiden, 1973). 

G. J. F K.vri-R-Kji-mis, Preliminary catalogue of 
Sara pa motinments (Laden, 1973). 

serdab ( Arabic: ‘cellar', Egyptian per-ttpu. 
‘statue-house’) 

Room in mastaha tombs of the Old Kingdom 
(2686-2181 hc), where statues of the la of the 
deceased were usually placed. There were 
often eye-holes (know n as the eves of the ka- 
house’) or a narrow slit in the wall of the 
chamber, both enabling the kci to leave the 
chamber and allowing offerings to pass 
through to the statues from the tomb chapel. 
The earliest serdabs in private masmba tombs 
dale to the 4ih Dynasty (2613—2494 ut:). 

A. M. Blackman, l The ka-house anti the 
serdab \JEAl (1916), 250-4. 
tr. A. Rosner, The development of the Egyptian 
tomb doom io the recession of Cheap (Cambridge, 
MA, 1936), 267-9. 

A. j. Si’knceR, Death in ancient Egypt 
(Harmondsworth, 1982), 60-1. 

serekh 

Hieroglyphic symbol comprising the recessed 
panelling described in modern times as 
‘paJace-fapide' decoration, which is believed 
to have been modelled on the design of the 
earliest royal residences. The palace-facade 
design is imitated in mud-brick on the mastaba 
tombs of the Early Dynastic period (3100- 
2686 iu:) and Old Kingdom (2686—2181 hc:), 
on fa i_s k nQOK stelae, coffins, sarcophagi and 
numerous other funerary and ceremonial con¬ 
texts throughout Egyptian history. 

The term is usually employed to refer to a 
rectangular frame surmounted by the i tORUS fal¬ 
con, within which the king’s ‘Horns name' was 
written (see royal titulary). This frame seems 
to have effectively symbolized the domain of 
Hoots, the royal residence. Occasionally the 
royal name in its serekh surmounted by i I torus 
was combined with a sculpture as in the statue 



Granite stele heating the serekh of Ranch from 
Mttrukimi (Memphis). 2nd Dynasty, c .2850 m;, 
tt 99 cm. (ME-mmiUTAS MUSEUM, sruv mRK t 
JOSEPH PULfTm BEUVFST 1960, 60,144} 

of the ftth-Dy nasty ruler Pepy i (2321 -2287 uq 
Brooklyn Museum, New York), where it forms 
the back oi his throne. Such iconography is 
typical of the close relationship between 
Egyptian art and writing. More spectacular 
examples art the monumental falcon panels 
which formed part of a palace-facade wall for 
the enclosure of the pyramid complex of 
Senusret i (1965-1920 uc) at kl-lismt. 

For a brief period, in the 2nd Dynasty 
(2890-2686 uc), seth replaced Horn* as the 
god surmounting the serekh (see phribsf.n and 
KIIASKkhemwv), thus transforming ii into a 
'Seib name', but the change was short lived. 
The Horus name continued to be writ cn in a 
serekh even after the introduction of the car- 
TOUCriL for the 'birth’ and ‘throne’ names. 

W. Kaiser, l Einigc Bemerknngen y.wt 
agyptischen Friihzeit ill. die Reichemigung’ T 
ZAS 91 (1964), 86-125. 

R, II. Wtijonson, ‘The Ilorus name and rhe 
form and significance of the serekh in the royal 
Egyptian titulary’, fSSEA 15 (1985), 98-104. 

W- Bahtftia, 1 Dcr Pala&thonistitd und seine 
Vorliiufer in der Fruhzeit’, CM 317-18 (1990), 
55-8. 

S. QL'IIiki :, Who were the pha mohs? (London, 
1990 ), 19 - 23 . 

A, O’brien, 'The Serekh as an aspect nf the 
iconography of early kingship’, JARCE 33 
(1996), 123-38. 
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jitKPOvl: snake 


SERKET 


Serket (Selfcet, Selkis) 

Scorpion-goddess usually depicted as a 
woman with a rearing: stDRi’iON on her bead, 
although, like many Egyptian goddesses, she 
could Eil so he represented as a lioness or ser¬ 
pen i, Her name appears to lie an abbreviation 
of the phrase serket hetyt (“the one who causes 
ihe throat to breathe'), presumably in an 
attempt to neutralise the threat posed by scor¬ 
pions. The cull of Serket is attested as early as 
the 1st Dynasty lfK>— 2890 fit:), on the 
inscribed funerary stele of Mcrka from Tomb 
3505 at Saqqara, anti she also appears in the 
iWRAMJU texitj as the “mistress of the beautiful 
house’. This latter epithet relates to her role in 
die embalming process, and she was regarded 
as the protector of ihc hawk-headed LANOKL- 
jar deity Qebehsenuef (see sons or iiorus). 
Along with three other goddesses, Isis, 


Ciided amt painted mmfcn figures tf three of the 
four goddesses who pn/nrlai the galtfcn shritre aj 
Jhtanhhamttfi, including (from left u> right) 

Nt’iih, Isis and Serket, whose bend is surmounted 
by a saupwn. !Hth Dymsfy, e. Li.it> 1327 tK 
it. 90 an. (c two 0dKx% t ksphOpi r:n> 

COURTESY OF Tilt'. GttIFJ-tTfi INST/TUTE) 

Nephthys and Ncith, she was charged with 
guarding the royal coffin and eanopie chest. 
Although she often features in spells to cure or 
avoid venomous bites (and was probably the 
patroness of magicians dealing with such 
bites), she is rarely invoked in spells relating to 
scorpion stings. 

I’, k VNl'iU '!,,«( ttipce} le scorpionan mtnwgruphie 
sur la detsse Serket (Paris, 19H4), 

—, Lex preitvs-ouah de Sekhuct et la canjtimeurs 
dc Serket (Parks, 1984). 


serpent snake 

As in most cultures, the snake was regarded bv 
the Egyptians as a source of evil and clanger; [ t 
was the principal form of the god akjhii ^bo 
threatened the sun-god during his vovage 
through the netherworld (sec la\j.K.\Ky 
texts), In the same way that the scorpion- 
deities skiiket and Shed were worshipped ;mj 
propitiated in order to avert the danger 
by their physical manifestations, so prayers 
and offerings were made to the aerpeni-g<>d_ 
desses RENTNuri-rr and .vikretsi-okr, so that 
snake-biles could be avoided or cured There 
was also a snake-god called Nchcbka.v, fb a[ 
attested in the pyramid tents of the laic 5th 
and oth Dynasty (c.2375—21 hi m }. It was noi 
until the Third Intermediate Period 
(1069-747 itc) that the first amulets of 
Nchebkaw were made, usually representing 
him as a man with a snake's head and tail, 
The most highly regarded serpent-deity 
was the cobra-goddess wadjyt, who was. the 
patroness of Lower Egypt and, along v. iah the 
vulture-goddess NKKHBFT, a symbol ni the 
king’s rule over the two lands of Egypt. The 
umetis (cobra), traditionally poised at cl fore¬ 
head of tile pharaoh as a potent svmbo of his 
kiNiiSiiuy was given the epithet werei bekuw, 
'great of magic’, and there were strong assod- 
iUcons between serpents and the practice of 
magic. A Dill-Dynasty bronze serpent (now 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge), 
found entangled in a mass of hair in Tomb S' 
under the ramj:.ssm. u at Thebes, h:s- been 
interpreted as a magician’s “wand’ like those 
held by a statuette representing a Imness- 
.■../ Ji.ii i:<i Ii:un.'ss masked) feinak id.cn, 
which was found in the same cunievt and is 
now in the Manchester Museum (see vi uituf 
A type of stele called it cippttt* used during the 
I .ate Period (747-332 tit:) as a means <>] ward¬ 
ing off such dangers as snakes, scorpions anil 
disease, usually depicts Harpoerares (set 
ft CTRL’.s) bedding snakes and other desert crea¬ 


tures in cither hand. 

Serpents were also regarded as primeval, 
chthonic creatures intimately linked ih the 
process of creation, therefore the four god¬ 
desses of the Hermopolitan tjetump wCl£ 
sometimes described as having snakes heads, 
and Kematef the cosmogonic aspect ■ the 
god AXILS, took the form of a serpent, ! here 
was also the ou to boros, the serpent whi^v 
body coiled around the universe, excel u»1h 
allowing it to bite its own rail, which scried ^ 
a metaphor for ihe relationship between being 


and non-being. This serpent, the e&rliesT sur¬ 
viving depict ion of which is on the small gold¬ 
en shrine of t'LTANRi SAML'S (1336-15 ■ W ( d- 


represented ihe powers of resurrection 


and 
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SKS LBf-SUPLA 


SLSIEBI-SUDLA 



Side ofPunek a foreman- of the tofnb-mtrken 
at Ddr d-Med inti, 5homing Paneh imrsftipping 
thsigpddess Meret&ejpr in ihefftm ofu serpent. 
l$tk Dynasty, itd 195 bC , ft. 19.3 cm. O:\ 272 ) 


renewal* and it was thought that the regenera¬ 
tion of the sun-god was re-enacted every night 
within its body. While the ourobtiroii conveyed 
a fense of endless spatial length encompassing 
the universe, another snake called tile ntelwi 
(‘double cord 1 ) served as a manifestation of the 
infinity of rime, and a depiction from the Book 
of Gates in the tomb of Sety 1 (1294-] 2 79 ur) 
shows the undulating coils {if a vast snake 
accompanied by the hieroglyphs signifying 
‘lifespan-. 

J. Bulk hi u. , Phamohs and mortals; Egyptian art in 
thi Middle Kingdom (Cambridge, 1988), 111-13. 

S- Johnson, The cobra goddess of ancient Egypt 

(London, 1990), 

E. Hoh.mlng* Idea into image, trans. E. I bedeck 
(New York, 1992), 49-5 L 63—4. 

Sesfihi-Sutlid 

Called settlement situated En the Upper 
Nubian Abri-Delgo reach, between the second 
ar| d third cataracts, which was founded by the 
l8:h-l)ynasty pharaoh Akhenaten (1352— 
nrThe roughly contemporaneous 
Nubian towns at m.]n;\ and veirchssa, dating 
r u the New Kingdom (1550-11)69 itc), were 
essentially c\tensions of garrisons established 
' n the Middle Kingdom (2055—1650 nc), but 
Sesebj-Sudfa wa s a newly established town 
and very much a product of the New 
Kingdom Egyptian policy of colonization of 
Nubia. It covered an area of more than five 
hectares and the population lias been estimat¬ 
ed at about 1000-1500. 



1 - 1 -- - 1 _ j_ _ 1 

0 50 100 150 2G0ffl 


ABOVE Plan tt/Sexefti. 

kttiiir hues tee vessel decorated with hi tie fat uses 
found of Sescbi. \ etr Kingdom, u Iff cm. 

(b. i6404.1) 

The principal areas excavated by Aylward 
Blackman and H. W. Fair man in 1956-8 were 
the northwestern and south western comers of 
the site. The remains in ihe mirth western coi¬ 
ner of the town were dominated by a large tri¬ 
partite temple dedicated to the Theban triad 
(amlic, MIT and KJIONS), which must there¬ 
fore have been founded in the early years of 
Akhcnaterds reign, before his full-scale adop¬ 
tion of the cult of the vi | \, The southwestern 
area comprised a dense block of houses 
arranged along a regular grid of streets. 'The 
examination of ihe central eastern area of the 
town lias also revealed traces of a small enclo¬ 
sure surrounded by a ditch, which may be the 
remains of an earlier settlement established in 
advance of the main town 

Since the date of the towiYs foundation was 
within a few years of the establishment of a 
new Egyptian capital city at EL AMAJRN 1 , com¬ 
parisons between tEie two sites are potentially 
revealing. The few elite houses at Sesebi- 
Sudla, unlike the villas in the main city at el 
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Amarna, were not act in extensive private gar¬ 
dens, and many of the smaller houses, like 
those in the Theban workmen's village at matt 
El-MEDINA, were regularly furnished with cel¬ 
lars. The colony as a whole showed signs of 
'careful, regular and economic planning’, 
making it more similar to the peripheral work 
men’s village at l l I A mama than the main city. 
These fundamental differences suggest that 
the town of Sesebi-Sudla was probably a spe¬ 
cialized, state-run community rather than 
simply a cross-section of Egyptian society 
transplanted into Upper Nubia. 

A. I,. Ri.ac.kman:, "Preliminary report on the 
excavations ft Seseshi, Northern Province, 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1936-7", J.E.4 23 (1937), 
145-51. 

H. W. S'Aikman, 'Preliminary report or the 
excavations at Sesebi (Sudla) and 'Ann a rah West, 
Anglu-Egypiiun Sudan, 1937-8\ JEJ 24 (1938), 
151-6, 

R. Morkot, TTe excavations at S esc hi (Sudla) 
1936 3S', Be it rage znr SudanJ$i$fhuug 3 (1988), 
159-64. 

Seshat 

Goddess of writing and measurement, usu¬ 
ally represented as a woman clad in a long 
panther-skin dress and wearing a headdress 
consisting of a band surmounted by a seven- 
pointed star and a bow. From at least the 2nd 
Dynasty (2890-26S6 Ht:) onwards she was 
recorded as assisting Lhc pharaoh in the 
foundation ritual of "stretching the cord 1 (sec 
astronomy tvn ASTROLOGY), although the 
goddess Sefkhet-Abwy (‘she who has laid 
aside the It wo] horns’) sometimes replaced 
her in this role. Temple reliefs of the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms (2686-1650 m ) show her 
in the act of recording lhe quantities of 
foreign captives and booty in the aftermath 
of military campaigns, hut in the New 
Kingdom (1550-1069 uc) she became much 
more associated with the sed festival (the 
royal jubilee ritual); she is therefore oiten 
depicted with the notched palm rib that 
traditionally represented the passing of time, 
and, like her male equivalent TiiOTii, she 
was sometimes shown writing the names of 
the king on the leaves of the persea tree 
(see trelk) , 

R, E.MtifiLJJAUL ‘A foundation scene of the 
second dynasty’, JEA 20 (1934), 183-4. 

G. A. Wajvwrigut, "Seshai and the pharaoh 1 , 
JEA 26(1940), 30 40. 

H. Bonsvf-t, Reallcxiktm det. igyptiseken 

ReHgionsgeschichSr (Berlin, 1952), 699—761. 

W. Hia.t R, ‘Scsehat 1 , Lex-ikon der Agyptrthgw v, 
ed. W. I kick, E. Otto and tt. Wvstendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1984),SA4-K. 
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Sesostris see senusret 

Seth (Set, Setekh, Stay, Sutekh) 

God of ehaos and confusion, who was general¬ 
ly depicted with a human body but with the 
head of a mysterious animal, often described 
as Typhonrin 1 (because of his later identifica¬ 
tion with the Greek god Typbon). Wi.h its 
long nose and squared ears, the \Scth primal’ 
has sometimes been compared with ail 
ameater, but was probably a completely myth¬ 
ical beast. The full animal form of the god was 
depicted with an erect forked tail and a canine 



Limestone stele of Aapehtgg a royal tnifhann, 
skimping him adoring the gad Seth. The craftsman j 
mime it a play >»\ the phrase aa-pehty meaning 
'great oj‘strength ", one nj"the epithets of Seth who, 
in Ramesside rimes, became a patron of Egypt 
a hug with -dmun, Rn and Pttih. 19th Dyaasy. 
eJ200 tty, from Thebes , ft. 21.2 an. (fMSMO) 

body, but he was also occasionally represented 
in the guise oi other abhorred animals, such as 
the hippopotamus, pig and donkey. The earli¬ 
est known representation of Seth takes the 
form of a caned ivory artefact (perhaps a 
comb) from Tomb It29 at el-Mahasna, dating 
lo the naQaijA i period (r.4l)G0-35(H) nr), while 
the distinctive figure of the Seth-animal s also 
portrayed on the macchead of the Proto- 
dynastic ruler sgqkptok (y.3150 itr.)- 

According to surviving religious texts, Seth 
was the son of the sky-goddess NUT, the 
brother of asms, is is and n-ephthys (the latter 
being also his wife), and was said to have been 


born in the region of naqada. Since the deserts 
and foreign lauds were equated with enmity in 
the Egyptian world view, Seth became pmrr m 
of such countries, and was also sometime 
associated with the foreign goddessv- 
and VSTARLT, 

According to legend, Seth was supposed to 
have murdered his brother Osiris and then t0 
have engaged in a long and violent contest 
with hts nephew i iobus, who sought to wenge 
the death of his father. In this contest, Seth 
put out the eye of Homs, while the lam i cas¬ 
trated Scib, part of whose violent nature praK 
ably derived from his sexual potency, h has 
been suggested, In this context, that the strug¬ 
gle between the two gods may have ser\ed ns a 
metaphor for the role of male sexuality hi the 
cult of the Egyptian king. In the varu; is con ¬ 
tests, Seth took ou many forms, including 
those of a black hoar and iiip1 3 OK>ta\tls, and it 
is common to see Hot us spearing him in one 
of these animal guises, as in the ambit!nlory of 
the temple of llorus at etjfl , EvemuJh the 
gods were called upon to judge whic uf the 
two should be the earthly ruler. Despite his 
great evil, Seth was favoured by \i\ on account 
of his seniority. However, it was eventually 
decreed that Horns should be the rulet uf the 
living (hence his identification with thv king) 
while Osiris would govern the underworld 
(hence his identification with the dead king). 
As god of chaos and confusion, Seth lay out¬ 
side the ordered universe, thus serving as a 
necessary complement to the divine order, 
since everything within the Egyptian system 
needed an opposing force in order to n a main 
the necessary balance (see duality). 

Despite his failure to gain the throne Seth 
was said to have remained a ‘companion of 
Ra 1 , dwelling with him and causing storms 
and bad weather. He is also supposed m have 
journeyed with the sun-god In hi^- HAKE 
through the twelve hours of the nigh n ibis 
context his violent nature was pin to g"nd use, 
defending Ra from the coils of the serpent 
Ampins, whom he speared from the bov, of the 
boat. Since the deceased king also jin.irn.eyed 
with Ra, he too enjoyed the protection 'l Scth- 
Stmikrly Seth might be called upon it) 
vide good weather by withholding the chaotic 
aspect of bis character that would usualb hd 1 ^- 
instigated storms. 

Despite his unsavoury reputation, Sdh #8 
nevertheless the object of veneration; HseuJi 
had been centred at Naqada since the 
Predynastic period, as well as in the north¬ 
eastern Delta. The 2nd-Dynasty rU ^ er 
Peribscn chose to write his principal name m 
a stiKt.ktI surmounted by an image Srih 
rather ill a n Horus, in a radical change bo* 15 
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traditional iconography, while his successor* 
kkA5£KHKmwy, placed images of both gods 
above his name. Thereafter, however, the 
serekh remained uniquely associated with 
Hoi us. 

In the Second Intermediate Period 
(1650-1550 lit:} Seth was worshipped by the 
HYKSOS at Avaris (TELL EL-UAB‘A), perhaps 
because he was a thunder-god, like the 
Levantine deity, Baal. He was also venerated 
by the rulers of the 19th and 20th Dynasties 
(1295-1069 Jit:), some of whom took his name, 
as in the ease of Sety i (1294 1 2/9 EC) and 
Sethnakhte (11S6— 11S4IC). The rulers of this 
period occasionally made reference to the 
strength of Seth when describing their own 
deeds in battle, 

prom the late Third Intermediate Period 
(f.SOO BC) onwards, there appears to have been 
a change in the way thaE Seth was viewed. 
Whereas previously he had been regarded 
simply as an ambivalent force, avoided for 
m-nst purposes but invoked for others, he 
began instead to be seen as evil and undcsir 
able, to the extent that some of his statues were 
recarved with the attributes of the god Anton, 
and his defeat by Horns was widely celebrated, 
i I. te Velde, Seth, god ofeunfusim (Leiden, 

1967). 

C. OnASO I, 'Der iigyptische und dcr biblische 
Seth 1 , Archivfur Pupynisjbrschung 27 (1980), 

99—119. 

S. Quit Cl., Attcwrt Egyptian religion (London, 
1992), 61-79. 

Sety 

'Mirth name' forming part of the koyai. TITU- 
CAitY of two pharaohs of the 19th Dvnasty 
(1295-1186 EC), 

titty / Mefimautni (1294-1279 bc) was the 
second ruler of the 19th Dynasty, the son of 
KAMi;si-:s i and l he father of Rameses IE, His 
fjfiKHtrf.xCY with his father appears to have 
lasted virtually from the beginning of the 
dynasty, perhaps in a conscious effort to avoid 
the problems of succession that had con¬ 
tributed to the decline of the UUh-Dy nasty 
royal family. The concern with historical con¬ 
tinuity is evident in his temple at ABYDOS, 
where the cult of the royal ancestors was cele¬ 
brated with a relief showing his son reading a 
papyrus inscribed with the names of sixty - 
sewn predecessors stretching hack to the 
semi-mythical meneh (see kjno i isrs), 

His reign seems to have been successful on 
virtually all levels, with military campaigns in 
the Levant aitd wars with the LIBYANS and 
[l, T [, i'rt;s effectively securing the country’s 
sphere of influence in north Africa and the 
■^r East, In terms of architecture, the reliefs 


Watmofour by Henry Salt of a seem' hr ikt tomb 
of Sety / m Thdm, painted c ISIS, 

in his temple at Abydos and the paintings in 
his tomb in the vae.Li;y of the Kixfis (kv 17) 
were among the most elegant of the New 
Kingdom. His mummy was among the group 
which survived the tomb-robbery of the Third 
Intermediate Period (1069-747 BC) through 
reburial in the ha-:in kl-rahri cache 1 . 

Sety a Userkkeperura Setepenm (1200— 
1194 BC) was the designated heir of 
\l m KNTTA[] (1213-1203 w;j, but It seems 
likely that he was initially prevented from 
reigning by the emergence of a rival claimant 
called Ainenmessu, son of a relatively 
unknown daughter of Kanteses ti. About five 
years after the death of Merenptah, Sety 
finally became king, and there is surviving 
evidence of work which he commissioned at 
Karnak and the Ramesseum. His tomb in the 
Valley of the Kings (ky 15) was never com¬ 
pleted but the standard of the reliefs on the 
walls was high. His mummy was among those 
re-inter red in the tomb of am j:\t-k jtlp ii in 
the 21st Dynasty (1069-945 lit:). 

H, G tEVRlER, I a- temple repasoir de Sen rr (Cairo, 
1940). 

A. R. David, .4 guide fit religious ritual tn elbydox 
(Warminster, 1981). 

E, I Iukm mi, The tomb tfSeti f (Zurich and 
Munich, 1991). 

K.. A. Ki Tones, Ret tries side inscriptions^ 7 cols 
(Oxford, 1993). 

sexuality 

Until comparatively recently it was often 
implied that the ancient Egyptian attitudes to 
sexuality were somewhat naive or coy. It is 


now recognized, however, Lhat the Egyptians 5 
view of sexual behaviour was relatively unin¬ 
hibited and straightforward; like most soci¬ 
eties, they applied their code of ethics to cer¬ 
tain aspects of sexuality, in that adultery was 
not condoned and sexual intercourse in 
sacred places was prohibited, but their gener¬ 
al attitude was distinctly pragmatic and 
Lin prudish. 

Sexuality and fertility were clearly of great 
significance in many of their religious beliefs. 
The i thy phallic god \lin was n popular symbol 
of fertility, to whom cos lettuces were offered, 
allegedly because the white sap of the lettuce 
was id entailed with semen, The Egyptians 
were aware that semen (imp) was the max con¬ 
tribution to conception, although they also 
believed that the semen emerged from a man's 
bones and thus provided the child with its 
skeleton, while women were thought to supply 
the baby's soft tissues. As far as contraception 
was concerned, some of the surviving ‘medical 
papyri’ prescribe recipes for potions le avoid 
pregnancy. 

From at least the Badarian period onwards, 
ligurules of women, made from day, wood, 
ivory or stone, were included among funerary 
equipment. These were often highly stylized 
and generally emphasized one or more of the 
sexual characteristics. The interpretation of 
the various different types of ‘fertility fig¬ 
urines' has proved extremely difficult. Two 
areas of confusion have persisted until recent 
times: on Lhc one hand* some figures were 
described by their excavators as 'dolls' and 
therefore incorrectly viewed as toys; on the 
other hand, even when their sexual signifi¬ 
cance was recognized by scholars, they were 
often automatically assumed to have been 
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intended for the posthumous sexual gratifica¬ 
tion of the deceased (despite the fact that they 
have been found in the tombs of women as 
well as men). 

Ti is now believed by most Egyptologists 
that the function of such female figurines 
within the tomb was to reinforce or symbolize 
the sexual aspects of regeneration and rebirth. 
There are a number of specialized types such 
as the wooden 1 paddle dolls 1 , so called because 
of their shape, which have been found mainly 
in ! I th-Dynasty Theban tombs. Another very 
common Middle Kingdom type, often mis¬ 
leadingly described as 1 concubines of the 
dead*, consisted of clay or faience female fig¬ 
ures, often truncated at the knees, which were 
found in both tomb and houses. 

Medical papyri make it clear that physicians 
were familiar with the male sexual organs but 
less so with the female genitalia. The hiero¬ 
glyphic sign showing female genitalia was 
often used tor the word “woman 1 , while the 
erect penis was sometimes used to denote 
'male' or'husband 1 . The two hieroglyphs were 
occasionally even superimposed to express 
sexual intercourse. The art in temples and 
tombs frequently depicts or alludes to the sex¬ 
ual act. Jn the temple of I lather at nKNm-KA, 
for example, ises, in the form of a kite, is shown 
poised on the phallus of the mummified osnus 
as part of the Osiris myth. Similarly, the coffin 
of the deceased might be identified with the 
sky-goddess nut, as though the deceased had 
returned to her body to await rebirth. 

Homosexuality was not unknown, and 
tended to be described somewhal dtsapprov 
ingly, as in the attempted rape of the god 
liORl-s by his enemy' sii'i ii. The Greek histori¬ 
an Herodotus made reference to the practice 
of bestiality in Egypt, but his reliability in this 
matter is uncertain, and he may even have 
been confusing mythological relcrences and 
ritual acts with actual sexual preferences. 

P J. L : c Kcj, Attihropfuunrphif jtgurhtes aj 
Predyiwsth Egypt trnd Netdtthie Crete (I .oudon, 
1968). 

H. Utti \nkr, £ Fhichtbarkeir\ Lexikrn tier 
.igyprtdogie u, ed. W. J kick, E. Otto and 
\Y. Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1977), .136—14, 

L. M anntc Jiiq Sexual life in tineieni Egypt 
(London, 1987). 

Shabaqo (Shabaka) (716-702 nr) 

Second ruler of the Egyptian 25th Dynasty 
(747-656 nc). He rose to power over the king¬ 
dom of winn after the death of hk brother 
m (747 716 i el.), who had already conquered 
Egypt but apparently failed to consolidate his 
military success, Shabaqo soon rc-cstahlished 
control over Lower Egypt, defeating his main 


rival, the 24th-Dynasty Saite king Bakenrencf 
(Bocchoris; 730-715 ut:) and replacing him 
with a Kushite governor. Throughout his 
reign he made many additions to Egyptian 
temples, such as those at mkmniis, AHvnos and 
Esna, while at k ut\ tk he erected a 'treasury’. 
The 'archaism 1 that characterized the art and 
architecture of the 25th and 26th Dynasties 
was already apparent in the reign of Shabaqo, 
particularly in the ease of the 'Shabaqo Stone* 
(now in the British Museum), an account of 
the creation of the universe by the god Ptah 
which was inscribed on a slab of basalt and 
claimed to be copied from ail old worm-eaten 
document. 

Shabaqo appointed his son, Horemakhei, to 
the post of High Priest of Amutt at Thebes, 
although the real power in the Theban region 
still lay in the hands oT ShabaqoN sister, 
Amcnirdis i, the twn’s viva or amln, who 
constructed a mortuary chapel and tomb tor 
herself within the precincts of M.ri.)i\i\T HAUL. 
When Shabaqo died, he was buried in a pyra¬ 
midal tomb at the Nap at an royal necropolis of 
M.-kL’RNL and was succeeded by Ply's sail 
Shabitqo. 

K. A. Lire J CRN, The Third Intermediate Perimf itr 
Egypt {1100-650 «£.'), 2nd ed. (Warminster, 

1986 ), 378-81 

sbabti (E gyptian unhtihti, shamibti) 

Funerary figurine, usually mummiform in 
appearance, which developed dtiring l ie 
Middle Kingdom out of the funerary statu¬ 
ettes nltd models provided in the tombs of the 
Old Kingdom. The etymology of the word 
ihalni is unknown, as is the variant jf hnmaki, 
but by the f-ate Period (747-332 ot.) the term 
mbit bn, meaning ‘answerer 1 , was in general 
use. 

The purpose of the slatueEies was to spare 
their owner from menial corvee labour ui the 
afterlife, which would he required for the 
deceased to produce his or her food- The fpg- 
ures stood in for both the deceased (in whose 
name they would answer the call to work) and 
the servants of the deceased- Some ah apt is arc 
uninscribed but most arc decorated with 
Chapter 6 of the EifKik or nil- nr.-ur, which is 
therefore known as the 'sh&hti chapter'. 
Several forms of this texi have been idem bird 
by Hans Schneider, but its basic purpose was 
to enable the shubtis to accomplish their tasks: 

O shuhtiy if lname of deceased] be summoned 
to do any work which has to be done in the 
realm of the dead - to make arable the fields, 
to irrigate the land or to convey sand from 
east to west.; “Here am 1", you shall say, 'T 
shall do it”. 1 

Early New Kingdom atuibtis were so me ti ires 



Shabtis of the princess Hemitmehyt dtid fin /-■■■v m 
tpkkh they ire re e ant a sued. The box shorn her 
a during the juekuEheadcd Dmtmntij'nmi the 
human-headed Imsety, tspt> afthefnrr Sms t/f 
IIvrut. / 9s it Dynasty t x.,1290 tfQ wood front 
Thebes, it offotx 34 tm. {y.i41SJQ) 

accompanied by model hoes and baskets 
and from the Third Intermediate Period 
(1069-747 m ) onwards .some 'overseer fig 
ures’ were provided with a whip, while later 
examples have such details moulded or 
carved as part of the statuette. New K sngdtun 
shablis were also occasionally show n in mdi 
nary dress rather than in the guise ol a 
mummy. Initially the deceased was provided 
with only one akafrti, but by the New 
Kingdom the numbers had increased dgntli- 
eantly so that there might be 365 figures, one 
for every clay of the year, accompii'icd by 
thirty-six 'overseers 1 , giving a total at 40 h 
although as many as seven hundred are said 
to have been found in the tomb ■.>! bety 1 
(1294—1279 ist.). The increasing number H 
shithtis led to the manufacture of spv ial con¬ 
tainers now known as s/uthti- boxes. 

The quality of shabtis and their material 
varies widely, although wood, clay, ^ax, stone, 
bronze, l'AiKMl' and even (ii.yss are known. 
Faience is the material mosl common '■ 3 ss0Cl_ 
alcd with iitiihii.c, particularly with regard L |' 
the fine examples of eIic 26 rh m 
Dynasties (664-343 in.). The poorest 
shabtis were barely recognizable as such, JlU 
some especially of the 17th Dyi li3iit - 
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(165H-155IJ jw ) - were little more than wooden 
pegs. The use of shnbiis died out during the 
Ptolemaic period (332-30 m;). 

\V M F Ft Till Shnbiis { Wa mi ins ter, 1974). 

H D. Soist.fho, Shtrkis, 3 vols (Leiden, T‘>77>. 
H. M. SrrxvAkT, Egyptian shabtis {Princes 
Risborough, 1^95). 

shadow, shade (Egyptian sftrrt) 

Tire shadow was regarded by the Egyptians as 
an essential element of every human being; as 
with the Akit, UA, k.a and NAMJ-:, it was consid 

eied necessary to protect it from harm. 
Funerary texts describe the shadow as an en¬ 
tity imbued with power and capable of moving 
at great speed, but file Egyptian word for 
shadow {shirt} also had the connotations of 
'shade' and ‘protection 1 , consequently tile 
pharaoh is generally portrayed under the 
shade of a feather- or palm-fan (the same 
hieroglyphic sign being used for both fan and 
sunshade). The painted scenes decorating the 
royal tombs in the Valley of the Kings take 
icon uni of the sun's shadow as it passes 
through the netherworld, and it was felt that 
power was transferred to those over whom the 
solar shadow fell. In the city at ia. vviaiixa 
there was a special type of shrine dedicated to 
the god known as a shsrt-Rti (‘sun¬ 

shade'). 

0. GwBt.tiie, Zuden aitiigyptssiheti t hrstelhmgett 
vt.-rt Schutten ills. Seetc (Bonn, 1970). 

E. Hornlng, life'll wFti image, trans. if Brcdeck 
(New York, 1992), 178-6. 

shaduf 

Irrigation tool consisting of a long wooden 
pole with a receptacle at one end and a coun¬ 
terbalancing weight at the other, by means of 
which water could he transferred out of a 
rarer or canal, h is first depicted on an Vkk \ 
dia\ cylinder seal of (he late third millen¬ 
nium itt. bur it was probably not introduced 
into Egy pi until the 1 Mlh I )ynasty, 
(15511-1295 lie) and the earliest surviving 
depictions are on the walls of the tomb 
chapels of Xeferhotep and Merira ii at [Ik 
time of \khenalen (1352-1336 lit.). Ii was 
eventually superseded, first by (he 
Archimedes screw (Arabic Itwbur) in the 
fifth century im; and, second, by the water¬ 
shed (Arabic ittqiyu) in [lie early Ptolemaic 
|>cri(Nd, although small siiudnjs are still occa¬ 
sionally used, even in modern Egypt, to 
vviter garden plots, 
k; W. 'Schaduf 1 , Lexiknti tier 

hvptofogie V, cd. W. Iielek, ]■. Otru and 

^ Westendor f (Wiesbaden, T 9134), 520 I. 
h. S'lnot, i r A J., Lift' in ana nit Egypt (C Cambridge, 
1992), 97, 


Shay 

God who served as a symbol of allotted life- 
span or destiny, and was therefore occasionally 
portrayed in vignettes of the weighing of the 
heart of the deceased (the Egyptian last judge¬ 
ment). In the Ptolemaic period he became 
closely identified with the Greek serpent-god 
of fortune-telling, Apthodaimon. 

J. Ql VkGtvUEL'R, Ledieu egypiien Shui dans hi 
rdigimi el! '« tmn<tstit{ne (Tjtiuva in,] 975). 

sheep AMAIAI. ML. SliANIJM and KAVI 

Sheikh el-Beled t Arabic: ‘headman of the 
village 1 ) 

Popular name for Lhe wooden statue of a chief 
lector-priest called Ka-aper, whose tomb, 
mastaba t;8, was excavated by the French 
archaeologist Auguste Mariette at north 
Saqqara, near the pyramid complex of the 



The life-like statue afthe thief lector priest A ii-a per 
is (setter hi wen us file f Sheikh el Behd\ apparently 
f't‘in use hi- reminded Hu rit'lie's workmen vf their 
tillage headman. The original ram' and seepi re held 
su his hands mere missing and she eane he mim ha Ids 
is modern: the legs have aha hern parity restart'd. 
4ih Dynasty, c .24W nr, syeunnm r mmd with rapper 
and rack crystal eyes, fram Saqqara. mast a ha c-V, 
it U2 m. (cttmccSd) 


5th-Dy nasty pharaoh Userkaf (2494- 
2487 Bit:). The life-size standing figure 
(Egyptian Museum, Cairo), carved from 
sycamore wood, is widely regarded as one of 
the masterpieces of Old Kingdom private 
sculpture. Ka-aper is portrayed as a thick-set, 
middle-aged figure dad in a straight skirt 
and bolding a staff in his left hand and a 
SKKin-M .so.PTitr-. in his right (both traditional 
symbols of authority). His eyes are made of 
rock-crystal rimmed with copper a ad fur¬ 
nished with pupils in the form of drilled 
holes filled with black pigment. 

The dates of mastaba c8 and the statue have 
been a matter of some debate, but most schol¬ 
ars place Ka-aper and his tomb in the late 4ih 
Dynasty (r.2500 itt,). TIk Sheikh el-Bded is 
comparable with other 4th-Dynasty realistic 
sculptures, such as the bust of Ankhhaf in 
Boston; it was found In association with a large 
granite stele and part of a woollen figure of a 
woman thought to represent Ka-aper’s wife 
(Cairo). Another wooden statue of a man 
(Cairo), although of inferior quality, iseonsid- 
ered to be a representation of K.wiper at a 
younger age and probably derives from the 
same mastaba. 

J, V v\]:hfr, Mnnuef d'arehhhgte egyptieimc ill 
(Paris, 1958), 90 1,104 5, 125- 8. 

(7 VvMJhXsi.ki j':\, 'I .a date du Cheikh el-Belcd 
(Cure e l, 54 )'JE. i 69 (1983), 61-5. 

M. Sai.ki i and 14. Solruukian, The Egyptian 
Muse a in. Cains: iifjieuil eatafague (Main?., 1987), 
no. 40. 

sfoen 

Hieroglyphic symbol depicting a circle or ring 
of rope folded and knotted at the bottom; since 
the circle effectively had im end, ii tame to 
denote infinity. When the shen sign was 
depicted encircling lhe sum ii appears to have 
symbolized the eternity of the universe This 
property of encirclement was extended to 
denote protection as well as eternity, making 
the sign doubly potent. Consequently t is fre¬ 
quently found as n decorative clement in 
designs, and is particularly associated with 
I tout s the falcon or NKktlllK'J the vulture who 
hold the sign in their claws above the king, 
offering him eternal protection. -Similarly ir 
appears as an amuletic element in jewellery 
from the Middle Kingdom (21)55 1650 IK:) 
onwards. The shape is well suited to finger 
rings, hut also occurs in pendants, earrings 
and pectorals. Richard Wilkinson suggests 
that the upeurved wings of some jewellery in 
the form of birds deliberately imitate the 
shape of the slum chat they bold in their claws. 

On sarcophagi the sign commonly appears 
in the hands of the goddesses who kneel on the 
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Donbh-stdcd amulet in putt green fkhvcc in the 
Jana oj the shen sign symbolizing infinity t eternity 
end protection. Suite period, it 17 eni. {'£<58025) 

nehtv sign ('gold’), at the ends of royal sar¬ 
cophagi of the New Kingdom such as that of 
A men hot ep n <1427-1400 LC). The shape of 
the sign es imitated by the ouroburos, the 
snake which bites its own tail, and that the two 
ate related is shown by the sarcophagus lid of 
Merenptah (1213—1203 tic), which is carved in 
the shape of a cartouche (the elongated form 
of the $hen sign in which royal names were 
written) surrounded by an elongated 
ouroboros. 

R- H. Wilkjnson* Reading Egypt sew art 
(London, 1992). 

Sheshonq (Shoshenq, Sheshcmk, Shishak) 
Libyan name held by five kings of the 22nd 
and 23rd Dynasties (945-715 6c and SIS—715 
tic : respectively) as their ‘birth name' or nomcn 
(see ROYAL TITLJl.ARY). 

Sheshonq i Hedjhheperra Setepenrn (945-924 
Bt’) > a nephew of o.SOkkon the elder, was a 
descendant of the Libyan ‘great chiefs of the 
Meshwesh’, He rose to power through his role 
as general and adviser to psusennes ii 
( 959-945 at:), whom he eventually succeeded, 
tints inaugurating the pcriotl of Libyan domi¬ 
nation. l ie succeeded in restoring Egyptian 
political influence over Rifes tine, an act com¬ 
memorated on the Tubawtite portal 1 , which 
was the gateway leading into the first court of 
the temple of Amun at k,u:nak. His reliefs on 
an exterior wall of this court at Karnak depie l 
his victory 7 over the two Jewish kingdoms of 
JMR u- i and Judah (see biblicai. coNMicnoNs). 
J’lic presentation of a statue of himself to 
King Abibaal of limns probably also indicat- 
ed the full resumption of economic Jinks with 
the Levant. 

Sheshonq it Heqtikheperrn Selcpenni (r.S9G 
ik;) was the designated heir of gsokkon r 
(924-889 or), but died before him, having 
ruled only in a cgregexta with his father 


rathe]' than as a pharaoh in his own right. Tn 
1939 Pierre Montet discovered his silver cof¬ 
fin in the vestibule of the tomb of Psuscnnes i 
(1039-991 Ftc) at takes, and the age of the 
mummified body which it contained is esti¬ 
mated to have been about, fifty years at death. 
He is probably the same person as Sheshonq 
Mcryamun, who is recorded as chief priest of 
Amun at 1 hebes at roughly the same rime' a 
quartzite statue of Hapy the god of the inun- 
datiorq now in the collection of the British 
Museum, was dedicated by Sheshonq Mcrv- 
amun, whose figure is carved in relief at 
Hapy’s side (sec iiapy for illustration). 

.5 hesho tn] in 6 sermetutra Selcpcn rti / a mint 
(825-773 lit;) was the success or to Takefbt H 
(850-825 nr:), having apparentEv usurped the 
throne from the hdb, prince Osorkon. It was 
around the- eighth year of his reign that he was 
somewhat eclipsed by Pedobastis i (818-793 
rsc), ruler of Lcontopolis (n ix Er.-Muqtw.vi), 
who also declared himself king, thus creating 
the 23rd Dynasty, whose rulers were contem¬ 
poraneous with the List four ruEers of the Tan Etc 
22nd Dynasty. 'Ibis left Sheshonq lit with his 
territories restricted to parts of the eastern end 
central Delta, while it was Pednhastis whose 
reign was apparently endorsed by the influen¬ 
tial priests of Amun at Thebes, 

Sheshonq ti Ihermmtra Meryamnn (r.780 
,M: ) had a brief reign (sh years aj most) as the 
23rd-Dynasty successor to the throne of 
Pedubastis r at Leontopolis, 

Sheshonq r Aakheperm (767-730 lit:), die 
penultimate 22nrf-Drnasty ruler, reigned for 
nearly forty years and is relatively well attest¬ 
ed, particularly at lams, where he constructed 
a small temple dedicated to the triad of Amun 
and, in the thirtieth year of his reign, a chapel 
relating to his Sed festival. 

K. A. Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in 
EfD'Pt f f J00-650 at;), 2nd ed. (Warminster 
1986X287 354,575-6. 

J. YuvoTTi; et ah, Tunis, Tordespharmw (Phffe 
1987). 

D. A. Aston, ‘Takduth n — a king of the 
'"Theban 23rd Dynasty’?*, ?£ S 75 (1939) T 
139-53. 

N', Grlvul, history of an amt Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 319-30. 

shesmet girdle 

Belt or girdle from which an apron of beads 
w r as suspended, forming part of the symbolic 
attire of Early Dynastic and Old Kingdom- 
rulers such as looser (2667-2648 hc), whic.i 
perhaps evolved from Predynastie beaded 
girdles, f he belt w r as also worn bv certain 
deities, and there was a goddess Shcsmetet, 
attested from the Early Dynastic period 


(3100-268613C) onwards, who personified the 
girdle. By at least the 5th Dynasty Shesmetet 
was represented with the bead ofa lioness and 
considered as a form of the goddess rasti 
I t is possible that the she met itself evtn- 
tually developed into other forms of heir, 
as those found in male burials from the Old 
Kingdom onwards, which were later extended 
to women by the Middle Kingdom 
(2055-1650 bc). The tomb of ScnebtEsy a 
woman of the 12th-Dynasty royal U^\\y 
buned at ix-j.isi rr, contained numerous ii cras 
ol jewellery, including a shesmei gird El [| 1l . 
eultic significance of the girdle is perhaps also 
indicated by the fact that the epithets ■: f the 
god sored included the phrase lord of the 
shesmef \ 

P. E, NiWYTa-iRRY, l J>Smit s , Studies presented 
Pranas Llewellyn Griffith (London, lOT'j 

316-23. 

E. Staeurlin, ‘Schesemct-Gurtd 1 , Lexicon tier 
Agyptnbgic v, ed, W. Helck, E. Otto and 
W. Westcndnrf (Wiesbaden, 1984), 586-7. 

ships and boats 

I he importance of water transport, both as a 
practical means of communication and as a 
recurring religious metaphor, arose inev itably 
from the existence of the river Nile and its 
tributaries as the principal artery of communi- 
Ciitioii in ancient Egypt. The prevailing wind 
in the Nile valley came from the north, so that 
sails could be used to propel boats travelling 
south, while those heading north, against the 
wind, relied on oars and the current. For this 
reason* the hieroglyph for ‘travelling north’, 
even in the case of overland travel, consisted of 
a lioat with tls sails down, while that Dr "trav¬ 
elling south’ shows a boat with hi]lowing sails. 
Btiais were already being used as ear! 1 , .as the 
Gerztan period (r, 3 500-3100 DC), 

A great deal of information has survived 
concerning Egyptian ships and boats, princi¬ 
pally ill the form of depictions on the walls nf 
tombs, funerary models and textual refer- 
ettees. There have also been a number "I finds 
of actual boats, ranging from the reconstructed 
s«ai.\R hark of Khufu (2589 2566 im i to the 
fragments of boat timber preserved through 
their reuse for such purposes as the o.mstruc- 
tron of slipways. 

Travel by boat was so ingrained in the 
Egyptian psyche that it was considered natural 
to depict the sun-god ra travelling ihrough 
tile sky or the netherworld in I" is bark. 
However, when sailing outside the Nile valley, 
on the Mediterranean or Red Sea, rhe ships 
seem to have stayed close to the short, Lnlike 
the Greeks, the Egyptians were evidently 
enthusiastic seafarers 
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Probably the earliest and simplest boats 
were papyrus skiffs, made of bundles of reeds 
lashed together. These would have been used 
for fishing and i ilnting game in the marshes, 
fir crossing the river and for travelling short 
distances, and Lhis type probably remained in 
use throughout Pharaonic history, Even from 
Predynastic limes there is evidence for larger 
vessels, though perhaps still of reed construc¬ 
tion- Painted pottery of the Naqada period 
shows elaborate, many-oared, ships with 
numerous sailors. The prows and sterns of 
such vessels are usually upturned; they would 
normally have been provided w ith at least one 
large steering oar, and sometimes also a sail 
and cabin. 

The boats and ships of the Old Kingdom 
(2685—21S 1 bc) were usually made of wood 


Model boau frequently accompanied burinh if the 
Middle Kingdom and symbolized the pilgrimage ttt 
-■‘iltyda.s. VIth Dynasty, cJ9W St, 1 ., provenance 
unknown, //. of hull W,2 cm, t. 66.7 cm. 
fU9524) 

obtained either locally or from Syria-Palestine. 
I hey had a characteristically curving hull and 
were usually provided with several steering 
ours, a mast and a long narrow sail. Oars would 
a bo have been used for propulsion when there 
was insufficient breeze to fill the sails. The 
best-known surviving Old Kingdom boat is 
that Found beside the pyramid of Khufu at 
^i^A, which was made of large planks of wood 
sewn' together with ropes. Rather less elab- 
0] ate vessels would have been used to transport 
stone from the quarries to the construction 
SE es of pyramid complexes. The reliefs dcco- 
rai| ng ihc causeway of the pyramid complex of 
Unas (2375-2345 BC) included depictions of 


die boats carrying the great granite papyrus 
columns for his valley temple. 

The typical craft of the Middle Kingdom 
(2055-1650 BC) were similar in design, 
although, from the late Old Kingdom 
onwards, the steering oar was operated as a 
rudder by means of ropes. The mast was col¬ 
lapsable and rested on a stand when nor in use, 
while the cabin was usually located at the 
stem. Many models of these boats have sur¬ 
vived in tombs, where they played an impor¬ 
tant nde in the funerary cult, symbolizing the 
journey of the deceased to a by rajs. There are 
also surviving fragments of timber from actual 
vessels reused for slipways and ramps in [he 
pyramid complexes at ee.-list it. 

In the New Kingdom (1550-1069 tit:) ves¬ 
sels seem to have become more specialized; 


there were usually cabins on both the stern 
and the prow in addition to a main cabin in 
the centre of the boat. The helmsman oper¬ 
ated double steering oars by a system of ropes 
and levers as before, and the width of the sail 
was greater than its height. The Egvptian 
navy of this period was put to the lest when it 
repulsed the invasion of the sea pf.opi.p_s, 
according to the reliefs of Raineses m 
(1184-1153 itr.) at mkdinkt IIAIel. As in the 
Old Kingdom, huge masses of stone were also 
moved by barge, including uhelisk.h for the 
temple of Hatshepsut (1473-1458 RC) at pew 
iu-baiiri. The same queen also sent a sea- 
hornc expedition to BUNT, A late 20ih- 
Dynasiy literary (or possibly quasi-historical) 
text. The Re part of Sic no mini, outlines a sea- 
journey by an official to obtain timber from 
byblos; this expedition was initially unsuc¬ 
cessful due in Egypt's poor political fortunes 
at the lime (see hfjuhob). 


Boats of the Late Period (747-332 l<;) seem 
to have remained roughly similar, but the stern 
was generally higher. With increasing Greek 
influence from the SAITE Lerjod onwards, 
however, sea-gotng vessels began to he mod¬ 
elled on those used by the Greeks and 
Phoenicians, and by the lime of the sea battle 
of ActiUrn, between CLEOPATRA YU (51-31) Be) 
and the Roman consul Octavian (later 
Emperor Augustus), the Egyptian ships 
appear to have been similar in design to those 
of the Romans. 

G, A. Reisner, Models /if ships and hoots (Cairo, 
1913). 

P. LlHKk, The royal ships of Cheops (Oxford, 

1984). 

M. Bifhak, Zur Marine des AI ten Reidies', 
Pyramid studies and other essays presented io 
/. Er 5. Edwards, ed, J. Baines ct al, (London, 
1988), 35-40. 

D. A. Jonk>, 4 glossary of ancient Egyptian 
nautical titles and terms (London, 1988). 

R. H. Wilkinson, Reading Egyptian art 
(London, 1992), 152-7. 

S. Vinson, Egyptian hunts and ships (Prinoes 
Risborough, 1994), 

D. A. jovi'N, Boats (London, 1995). 

shrine 

Term which is to some extent synonymous 
with NfAOS, in that ic is often used to refer 
either to the innermost clement of a temple 
(where the cult image or BARK of the deity was 
placed) or to the elaborate boxes containing 
funerary statuary (such as those in the tomb of 
iutankiiamun (kv 62)), The Egyptian term 
per is used to refer to the pavilion-style shrines 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The traditional Upper Egyptian shrine 
(pa-weruT kar ) has a shape identical to that of 
the golden shrine ofTutajtkhamun, consisting 
of a square box topped by a cavktto cornice 
and a roof or lid sloping down from the front. 
Although the hieroglyphic image was initially 
used simply to designate the chapel of the 
goddess NEKI ibft at ki.kah, it came to symbol¬ 
ize the whole geographical region of Upper 
Egypt itself The Lower Egyptian shrine (per- 
nn or penieser) was a dome-roofed box with 
high posts on cither side, which became the 
model for various other objects such as sar¬ 
cophagi (see COFFINS and Sarcophagi) and 
si la tin -boxes/The original shrine was located 
at Bute (TELL [■]-I'AKRaTn), the city of the 
cobra-goddess wadjyt, hut it too came to rep¬ 
resent Lhe region as a whole. 

The English term 'shrine', however, is often 
used to describe various small freestanding 
buildings which in themselves were miniature 
temples or chapels, such as the ‘uAKK-sh fines’, 
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which were placed along procession til wavs as 
temporary resting places for the divine bark as 
it was carried between one temple complex 
and another, Hie gardens of the larger houses 



Granite shrine from Phiftie, carved during the 
ragn of Ptofemy vm Eaerggm li (J 70-116 nc) 
and bearing texts including a dedicqtim to the 
goddess fsis, the principal deity ofPhsinc. 
it, 2,51 m. (mini) 


ai el-.imarjsa often contained unusual shrines 
in the form of small decorated m.ONS or ste¬ 
lae, which were dedicated to the royal family of 
lki ienaten (1352-133hi h 
M. Eauon-Kk auss and K. Gkajtf., The strict if 
golden shrine from the frtmb ofTiitcinkhnmnii 
(Oxford, 1985). 

Shu 

God of the air and sunlight, whose name 
probably means ‘he ivhu rises up'. He was 
usually depicted as a man wearing a headdress 
in I he form of a plume (which was the bicro 
glyph denoting his name). Apart from refer¬ 
ences in the pyramid texts and t:orT|\ 
Ticx'i's > his cult is not attested until the New 
Kingdom, when his comparative prominence 
is probably a reflection of his association with 
the force of life, which was an increasingly 
important element of Egyptian religion in the 
New Kingdom. 

While Shu symbolized dry air, his sistcr- 


wife T TKFvut, was goddess of moisture or cor¬ 
rosive air; they were the first two gods created 
by ATUM according to the cri'ATIOn myth of 
Heliopolis, in which they were said to have 
come into being from the semen of Atom or 
from the mucus of his sneeze. Their children 
were CJEB the earth-god and nut [lie sky- 
goddess* and it was Shu’s role to support the 
outstretched figure of Nut, thus effectively 
separating the sky from the earth. 

He was not a solar deity (indeed he was 
often linked with the lunar deities reigns and 
Tiiotii), hut his role in providing sunlight led 
to an obvious connection with the sun-god ra, 
and it was believed that he brought the suit to 
life each morning. Similarly, in tile under¬ 
world, ii was thought that he protected the sun 
from the snake-god ftRlPlirs, although at the 
same time he was portrayed at [he head of a 
group of the torturers threatening the 
deceased. During the reign of Akhenaten 
(1352-1336 uc) the cult of Shu escaped pro¬ 
scription because of his solar associations, and 
he was considered to dwell in the sun-disc (see 
ati-:n). With a typical Egyptian sense of nuAi - 
my his wife, Tefruit, was linked with the 
moon. His connections with the sun, with res¬ 
urrection and with separating heaven and 
earth arc exemplified in a headrest of 
Tutankhamun (1336-1327 wt:> in which Shu, 
flanked by two lions, supports the head of the 
sleeper, so that the composition as a whole 
forms the Horizon hieroglyph, thus perhaps 
allowing the head of the king to be identified 
with the sun poised on the horizon. 

R Derchasn, Tx: nom de Chou et sj function 1 , 
RdE21 (1975), HIM6, 

H, van E>]-; U Ai.i.r, ‘Survivantes inythologiques 
dans les coiffures royal de repoque aronicrmcf 
CdE 55/]Q9 (19fia),2.]-6, 



Orgy-green fnienee amulet of Shu, gad of air and 
sunlight, supporting a suu-dhe. State period, 
e..661—525 jic, it. 3 an. (tt,166439) 


II. it V ki.i t, ‘Sehu’ t LexibondcrAjggpt&htgie \ 
ed. W. I kick, E. Otto and W. Westendorl 
(Wiesbaden, 19#4), 735-7. 

S. Qciitki-., .-fm ierti Egyptian religion [London 

mi), 25-31. 

sidelock of youth 

Egyptian children, particularly boys, utr u^u- 
ally portrayed with their heads shaved, apart 
from a single plaited sidclock 1 , which features 
in the hieroglyph for 'child' (k tiered) Jn j , iVaH 
considered to be the archetypal svnihij] 0 f 
youth. Four actual examples of sidelocb were 
found in bth-Dy nasty graves at Mostigedd* 
by Guy Ilrunton. r rhe childlike versions 0 f 



Fragment from the tomb ftj. inker khan, eh taring a 
child with the side fork oj youth. 20th D )... fy. 
cJ 160 BCtJrotn Derr tl-Medina. ft; lUJVi 

such gods as iroRtsand kiruNS were regularly 
portrayed with a si delock, as were royal off¬ 
spring, including tile 'Amarna print: ■ -iN, [he 
daughters of ikmcnattn (1352-1330 us j. The 
smt priests who usually performed the final 
rites of resurrection on the mummy of the 
deceased, often wore a sideloek, presumably in 
i mi fat ion of Hurus, who would have per¬ 
formed the same filial rites on the body of his 
father OSIRIS. 

silver 

Although the Egyptians could obtain ciol-t) 
and eketrum (the natural alloy of silver and 
gold) from the mountains of the Eastern 
Desert and Nubia, silver was comparatively 
rare, and may even have been unknown, in 
early times, .since the Egyptian language 1®^ 
a word for it. They described it on v as the 
'while metal’, and seem to have regarded it ^ 
a variety of gold. 

When silver w ; as first intrcxluced into the 
Egyptian economy, its value seems to h;w^ 
been higher than that of gold, judging from 
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Cult image of the god Amun from hi*, temple at 
Jfamak. New Kingdom, c, 1300 uo, silver and 
gold, il 23 cm. (L *60006) 

the fact that silver items were listed before 
those of gold in descriptions of valuables dur¬ 
ing the Old Kingdom (2686-2M bc). The 
wine of the earliest silver imports is indicated 
by [he thinness of the bracelets of the 4 th- 
Dynasty queen I inT.F1 IF.RES i (t. 260(1 itc), in 
marked contrast to the extravagance of her 
gold work. A silver treasure excavated at the 
sic of TOf> comprised vessels probably made 
n Crete, or perhaps somewhere in Asia but 
rnder Cretan influence. This cache dates to 
the reign of Amenemhat u (1922-1878 nc), in 
the 12th Dynasty, and is roughly contempora¬ 
neous with finds of fine silver J3l.weij.ery at el- 
hahun and Dahshur. 

Ey the Middle Kingdom (2055—1650 1st,':), 
however, silver may have been regarded as less 
valuable, presumably as a result of increased 
availability; according to the Rhmd 
Mathematical Papyrus (written in the Second 
Intermediate Period but perhaps originally 
Proposed jn the 12rh Dynasty), silver had 
squired a value approximately half that of 
l^ld. It was imported into Egypt from western 


Asia and the Mediterranean, and became 
readily available only from the New Kingdom 
(1550-1069 nc) onwards. A study bvjamslav 
Corny, based on New Kingdom OStraca 
recording sales and other transactions, sug¬ 
gests that metal prices remained relatively 
constant between the 12th and the Pith 
Dynasties (r, 1985—1186 ik:), with silver main¬ 
taining half the value of gold, and cupper 
about one-hundredth rhe value of silver. 

Despite (or perhaps even because of) the 
increased quantity of silver available in the 
New Kingdom, the tomb of Tutankhamun 
(1336-1327 BC; kv62) contained relatively 
little silver work. The rulers of the 21st and 
22nd Dynasties, who were buried at tan; is, 
made greater use of stiver tn their burials. 
Shcshonq n (r. 890 itc.) had a solid silver coffin 
with gilded details in the form of the hawk- 
god MiKAK. Silver was regarded as the material 
from which the bones of the gods were fash 
ioned, while their flesh was considered to be 
made from gold. 

ri Bisson m. la Roque, L Le trcsorde'Jhd 1 , CdE 
12(1937X20-6. 

J. Cernv, "Prices and wages in Egypt in the 
Ramesside period', Ca fliers d'Nistoire Ad mid i ale I 
(1954), 903-21. 

A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian materials and 
industries^ 4th ed, (London, 1962), 245-9. 

N. H, Gap. rand Z. A. Stos-Gale, "Ancient 
Ejrvp tian silver, J£. 1 hi (1981), 103-15. 

Z, A. Stos-Gale and N- H. Gall, "Sources of 
galena, lead and silver in Predmastic Egypt 1 , 

Aeics da .v.Vf Symposium internatiumf 
d'archeometne, Paris 26-29 mars } ( )8t} rii | Revue 
d'Archcametrie, Supplement 1981] (Paris, 3981), 
285-96. 

Sinai 

Peninsula situated between Egy pt and the 
Levant at the northern end of the Red Sea and 
to the east of ibe Suez canal, which has tradi- 



ReUeffragment of King Sanakkt from the lurqwEe 
mines at Wadi Maghara, central Sinai, 3rd 
Dynasty, c .2680 bc, sandstone, it. 33 an. (ea691) 


SINUHE, TAL E ()F 


tionally been settled by JJKDOuiN. The people 
of the Nile valley and southern Palestine peri¬ 
odically exploited its mineral resources (pri¬ 
marily consisting of i turquoise and cxjhper), 
and created settlements, shrines and roek- 
carv^ings at sites such as Serabit el-Khadim, 
Wadi Maghara, Wadi Arahah and Timna. A 
major archaeological survey of the Sinai was 
undertaken by Flinders PHTRIK in 19(1^5, and 
in the 1990s many sites were investigated in 
northwestern Sinai in advance of die con¬ 
struction of a new canal. 

Texts written in an unusual script known as 
Froio-Sinaitic have been found at a number of 
places in the Sinai, including Serabit el- 
Khadim, as well as at sites in Palestine. The 
script consists of at least twenty-three signs, 
about half of which appear to derive from 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, and the texts probably 
date mainly to the late Middle Kingdom 
(c. 1800-1650 bc) or Second Intermediate 
Period (1650-1550 ho), but it has still not been 
properly deciphered. It is possible that Proto- 
Sinai tie represents a crucial early stage ill the 
development of the alphabet. 

W. M. F. Prj’REn and C. T. Currih.lv, Researches 
in Sinai (London, 1906). 

W. E Alujught, The pmo-Smitic inscriptions and 
their decipherment (Cambridge, .VIA, ant 
London, 1966). 

IT Rothenberg et af, Sinai: pharaohs , miners, 
pilgrims and soldiers (New York, 1979). 

W, V, Davies, Egyptian hieroglyphs (London, 

1987), 57-60. 

Sinti he, Tale of see literature 
Sirius sec sopdkt 

si Strum (Egyptian wshesht; Greek seinmii) 
Musical rattling instrument played primarily 
by women, except when the pharaoh was mak¬ 
ing offerings to the goddess hatiioh. Although 
most surviving Greco-Roman examples are- 
made of bronze, many ritual or funerary 
examples, which would often have been non¬ 
functional, were made from other materials 
such as wood, stone or faience. 

Priestesses, princesses and royal wives were 
often represented shaking the instrument 
while participating in rituals or ceremonial 
activities. There were tw r o basic types of 
sistrum, hooped and NAOS-shaped, both of 
which were closely associated with the cult of 
I lathor, whose head was often depicted on the 
handle. An early travertine sistrum inscribed 
with the names of the 6th-Dynasty ruler tetti 
(2345-2323 bc.) takes the form of a papyrus 
topped by a nans, which is itself surmounted 
by a falcon and cobra, thus forming a rebus of 
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S1WA OASTS 





Detail of a Book of the Dead papyrus bearing the 
figure of the priestess An ha: shaking a sistrurn ami 
holding a length of vine. 20th Dynasty, c. 1100 tic. 

{ea 10472 t sheet 7) 

the name of Harbor (i.e. hwt Hor). The naos- 
stylc sistrurn thus dates back at least as early 
as the Old Kingdom (2686-218! bc), but it 
was the hooped style which became most 
common by the Greco-Roman period 
(332 Ht-AU 395). 

N. de G. Davies* ‘An alabaster sistrurn dedi¬ 
cated to King Teta\ JEA 6 (1920), 69-72. 

R Dal MAS, T.es objects satires de la deesse 
Harbor a Dendara\ RdE 22 (1970), 63-78. 

C. Ziegler, Catalogue des instruments dt 
musique egyptiens (Pans, 1979), 31—10. 

SI Wit Oasis (anc. Sekhet-rmit; Ammonium) 
Natural depression in the Libyan Desert 
about 560 km west of Cairo, where the earli¬ 
est remains date to the 26th Dynasty (664— 
525 in;). The site includes the cemetery of 
Gebel cl-Mawta, dating From the 26th Dynasty 
to the Roman period, and Lwo temples dedi¬ 
cated to the god AMUN, dating to the reigns of 
Ah most i (570-526 fit:) and Ncctancbo n 
(360-343 nc) respectively. In 332 bc the 
famous Oracle of Amu n ul Siwa is said to have 
been visited by Alexander the great, where 
he was officially recognized as the god's son 
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and therefore the legitimate pharaoh. In (he 
Middle Ages, the caravan route from north¬ 
west Africa passed through the Siwa Oasis 
A. Fakiirv, The assetEgypt i: Siwa Oasis 
(Cairo, 1973). 

K. P. KuhLMANN, Dus Ammonium: Atthaofvgk 
Geschiehie said Knit praxis des Qrakefs eon Siwa 
(Mainz, 1988). 

slaves 

Attempts to analyse the use of slaves in ancient 
Egyptian society have often been thwarted by- 
problems or definition and translation, as well 
as by the emotive connotations of a term that 
invariably conjures up anachronistic visions 
cither of ancient Rome or or the nineteenth- 
century plantations of the New World. 

Most of Lhe population of Pharaonic Egypt 
were tied to the land or followed strictly 
hereditary professions; these men or women 
were often included among the possessions of 
kings, high-ranking officials nr tempi i: estates. 
They might, however, be better described as 
''serfs' (semedei or we ret), although even this 
translation is perhaps too closely connected 
with images of feudal society in medieval 
Europe, especially in view of the fact that 
Egyptian farmers were hied to the land 4 not 
legally buL by tradition and economic circum¬ 
stances. Semedet and me ret were allowed to 
own property but appear to have enjoyed very 
limited freedom by modern western standatds. 

Truc slavery, in the Classical sense of [lie 
word, seems to have been rare in Egypt before 
the Ptolemaic period (332-30 bc). Most 
Egyptian slaves (hemtfi or bahd) would have 
been Asiatic prisoners of war (khenetfip or, 
more commonly, sekerur ankhm), although i: is 
clear from records of the Late Period (747-532 
yc) that Egyptians too could he slaves, and 
indeed that they were sometimes obliged to 
sell themselves into slavery, presumably in 
order to gain food and shelter or to pay debts. 
The Jewish mercenaries at Elephantine 
(ASWAN), for instance, arc said to have had 
Egyptian slaves during the Late Period, li 
appears that slaves were generally well treated, 
and some at least seem to have owned prop¬ 
erty, Roth male and female owners of slaves 
had the right to free them, and It was possible 
for slaves to marry free-born women and even 
to own land. 

The popular assertion that Lhe PYRAMIDS 
were built by slave labour Finds little support 
in the surviving textual records of the Old 
Kingdom (2686—2181 bc;), since the work on 
royal funerary monuments was mostly con¬ 
ducted through corvee labour. Quarrying and 
mining, however, were sometimes carried out 
by convicts or foreign prisoners of war. It was 


SMENKH Kara 


not until the Middle Kingdom and the New 
Kingdom that prisoners of war became 
numerous enough to play any perceptible role 
in Egyptian society. The records of the work¬ 
men's village at ijeir bl-mldina show that 
slaves were employed on a communal basis, 
particularly to help with the grinding ol'grain 
for bread-making, and some workmen i. ihe 
community even owned personal slaw,. One 
19th-Dynasty worker, Ken, burled in tomb 
TT+ at Deir el-Medina, appears to have had 
about twelve slaves, thus illustrating that the 
ownership of slaves was by no means the 
exclusive preserve of the elite. 

A. IU--M. BaKIR, Shivery in pharaonic Egypt 
(Cairn, 1952). 

S. P. Vleemcng, ‘The sale of a slave in ihv lime of 
pharaoh Pv\ OMRO(>] (1980), 1-17. 

E. S. Bogoslovskiy, l On the system of tbi. 
ancient Egyptian society of the epoch of ilm New 
Kingdom 4 , Afiorteni Fmckungcn 8 (1981k 5-21. 
E. Crlz-Urtbl, ‘Slavery in Egypt during the 
Saitc and Persian periods 4 , Revue Internotmitat 
des Droits de VAntiquiti 29 (1982), 47-71. 

Smenkhkara see akhlnaten 

snake see serpent 

Sneferu (Snofru) (2613-2589 bc) 

First pharaoh of Lhe 4th Dynasty, who as dei¬ 
fied by the Middle Kingdom and celt '■raied 
in later literature as a benevolent and good- 
humoured ruler. He was the son of his prede¬ 
cessor Muni by Meresankh ] (probably a 
concubine rather than one of the principal 
wives) and father of KJIUFU, the builder of the 
Great Pyramid at Giza. According to the 
Palermo stone, he sent military expeditions 
against the Nubians and Libyans ns -ell as 
quarrying expeditions to the turquoise mines 
in the Sinai. His ‘Horns name* was Nehmaat, 
hut his royal titulary was the first to have his 
other name (i.e. Sneferu) enclosed Kin an 
oval ring or CARTOUCHE. It was by this ‘car¬ 
touche name 1 that lie and subsequent kings 
were known. 

'lEe time of Sneferu is also crucial in terms 
of' die development of the royal pyramid com¬ 
plex, since the three funerary monuments 
constructed during his reign (one ;:i TiDt-M 
and two at DAHSHUR) represented lhe ft rSf 
attempts at true pyramids, moving away horn 
the step-pyramid complexes of the 3rd 
Dynasty. The North Pyramid (or L R^ 
Pyramid') at Dahshur is thought to have bed 1 
the actual burial-place of Sneferu. 

A. Fakhry, The monuments of Sneferu at 
Dahshur, 2 vols (Cairo, 1959 -61). 

R, Stadelmank, 1 Snofru und die pyramUlen von 
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SQBEKNIlFERU 


Metdum ii nd Dahschur 1 , MDAIK 36 (19H9)„ 
437-9, 

E. Graepe, 'Die gute Reputation dcsKonigs 
; ‘Snofru”’, Studies in Egyptology presented to 
Miriam Lichthsim, cd. $. Tsarelit-G roll 
.Jerusalem,. I^Q), 257-63. 

L E, S. Edwards, The pyramids of Egypt, 5 th ed. 
iHarroonds worth, 1993), 70-96. 

Snofru see sneferu 

Sobek (Sebck, Suchos) 

Crocodile-god who was portrayed either as a 
crocodile (often perched on a shrine or altar) 
or as a man with a crocodile’s head, often 
wearing a headdress consisting of the homed 
sun-disc and upright feathers. His two main 
cult-centres were at the Upper Egyptian site 
uf kom um»o t where he shared a temple with 
HORUS, and at MEDinet el-favum in the centre 
tif the Fayum region, where the town of 
Shedyct, later known as Crtacodilopolis, once 
stood r There were, however, numerous other 
shrines and temples dedicated to Sobek 
throughout the Nile valley, such as Gerel el- 
StLStTA and Gehillein. The temples of croco¬ 
dile-gods were usually provided with a pool 
containing sacred crocodiles. 

During the 12th and 13th Dynasties the 
cult of Sobek was given particular promi¬ 
nence, as the names of such rulers as 
spBEKtfOTEP and sobeknfj-t.ru indicate. From 

Section of relief in the mam mi si at Korn Ornbo, 
s naming Ptolemy tx waking offerings to a seated 
figure of the teocodHe-god Sobek, c. 116-107 ec, 

(i. SHAW) 



the Middle Kingdom onwards, like many 
other deities, he gradually became assimilated 
into the cult of the pre-eminent ‘state’ god 
amun, and in the form Sobek-Ra was wor¬ 
shipped as another ommpotent manifestation 
of the sun-god. By the Ptolemaic period his 
association with the sun-god was sufficiently 
close that he was identified with the Greek god 
Helios, 

G DoLZAfUj // dio Sold: (Rome, 1961). 

L. KAkost, "Krokodikkulte 1 , Lexikonder 
Sgyptoiogie in, ed, W, l lelek, L. Otto and 
W. Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1980), 801-11. 

Sobekhatep 

‘Birth name’ held by eight rulers of the 13th 
Dynasty (1795-f.l650 lit:), most of whom had 
very short reigns. The few surviving monu¬ 
ments from the reign of Sobekhatep n 
Amenemhat (c.1750 bc) include relief blocks 

from MSEMMUD and JjER EL-BATIR1. SofckktHep 

til Sekhemrasemadjtawy f j a 1745 bc), the son of 
a Theban prince called Me mu hot cp, is 
credited with the construction of a colonnade 
and a number of gateways in the temple of 
Montu at Medamud. A pair or important 
papyri relating to administration during the 
Pharaonic period (one of which lists a 
month’s income and expenditure incurred by 
the royal court during a period of residence at 
Thebes) have also survived from his reign. The 
period encompassed by the reigns of 
Snfakhoiep iv Khaneferra (e. 1730-1720 BC) and 
his two brothers, Neferhotep i and Sihathor, 
was the most stable phase in the 13 th Dynasty. 
There arc a number of surviving colossal stat¬ 
ues of Sobekhotep iv, as well as several relief 



fragments from temples embellished during 
his reign, 

J. vox Beckerath, Uniermdmngen zur folitischen 
Gcsehicklt der zteeiten Z&uchenzeit (Gltckstadt 
and New York, 1964). 

D FftANitE, £ Zur Chronologic in drc M ttleren 
Reiches h\ Oncnlutia 57 (1988), 245-74. 

S, Ql.ikki^ 'Royal power in the 13th Dynasty \ 
Middle Kingdom Studies, cd. S. Qutrke (New 
Malden, 1991), 123-39. 

Sohekneferu (1799-1795 rtc) 

Last ruler of the 12th Dynasty, whose name 
means L beauty of Sobek 1 .The sister (and per¬ 
haps also the wife) of amenemhat iv 
(1808-1799 eg), she became the first definitely 
attested female pharaoh, although Queen 
Niiiqret (f.2180 uc.) may have come to power 
in similar circumstances at the end of the 6th 
Dynasty. The reign of Sobekneferu appears to 
have lasted only about three yeans, Hit site is 
credited with completing the construction of 
the mortuary temple of Amenemhat ill 
(1855-1808 oc) at hawara, the so-called 
‘labyrinth’. The location of her own tomb has 
not vet been definitely ascertained, it has been 
suggested that she may have been buried in the 
uninscribed northern pyramid complex at 
Mazghuna, immediately to the north of the 
complex ascribed to Amenemhat rv„ but both 
identifications have been questioned on archi¬ 
tectural grounds. 

W. M. F Petrie, G. A. Wainwright and 
E. Mack ay. The Labyrinth, Gerzehand 
Mazgunek (Lon den, 1912}. 

I L- -5. Ej wards, The pyramids of Egypt, 5th ed. 
(Harmundsworih, 1993), 227, 

Sokar 

God of the Memphite necropolis, who was 
usually shown as a human figure, often mum- 
mi form in appearance, with the head of a 
hawk. He was also sometimes portrayed as a 
low mound of earth surmounted by a boat 
containing the hawk’s bead-an image bat was 
connected with the title ‘he who is upon his 
sand’ in the Amdual (see FUNERARY texts). 
The most spectacular surviving image of the 
hawk-headed Sokar is the silver coffin of 
5HESH0NQ.0 (c.H% BC) from TAMS. 

The origins of the god, and indeed the 
very etymology of his name, are obscure; he 
seems originally to have been a god of the 
Memphite region, possibly a patron of crafts¬ 
men, although he was also venerated as an 
earth or fertility god. By the Old K.ngdom 
(2686-2131 bc) he was identified with the 
god of the dead, [>.sikls, who, according to 
legend, was slain by the evil god slth at aey- 
Ljcjs, Thus extending the domain of Sokar into 
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SOLAR BARK 



i Miftden Ft a h-Soka r- Osh is , /ig u re stumling ms a 
so rcQpkariis mi which arc waled'Jour haw fa j vhh 
sun-dha. The hum tijiu/hjigum, nr the Jig tires 
th&mehcs. nvrtr often hoi Iowa/ out ftt contain 
Jim entry papyri. 2(Hh Dynasty, 664- 52.5 tut, 
it. 90 cm. (E.S737) 

Upper Egypt, This association is doubiless 
the origin of his funerary role* and it is in this 
context that lie is described in the fyr amid 
TEXTS as the creator of 'royal hones' and in 
the ivooh or mi- uem> as the maker of fiiui- 
hasins from silver, which was the material of 
which divine bones were believed to have 
been composed . 

Sokar was also linked with the god i ,1 4\!i (at 
an earlier date than the connections with 
Osiris), no doubt because both deities shared 
associations with Memphis and craftsmen, and 
consequently SEki i.met* the lioness wile of 
Ptab, came to be regarded as Soltar\s consort. 
In tlie Old Kingdom, the combined cult of 
Ptiih-Sokor became more elaborate, and by the 

Middle Kingdom (2055—1651) m.) it had 
expanded further into Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. 
From the New Kingdom (1550 1069 lit.) 
onwards, the it.ntivaj. of Sokar was lavishly 
celebrated, particularly in the necropolis of 
western Thebes, where it is portrayed in some 
of the reliefs decorating the walls of the sec¬ 
ond court of the mortuary temple of Rameses 

[It at MKDtNET HAUL . 

It was in the syncretic form of Ptah-Sokar- 
Orisis that Sokar was most often represented, 
particularly from the Late Period (747-552 
lit.) onwards* when many tombs were 
equipped with wooden statuettes depie ing 
Ptah-Sokar-Orisis as an anthropomorphic 
m unarm form ii glare* with or without a hawk's 
head, combined with curled ram horns, sun- 
disc, plumes and atef CROWN. The Ptah- 
Sokar-Orisis figure was usually shown stand¬ 
ing on a miniature sarcophagus base, some¬ 
times surmounted by figures ot Sokar-hawks. 
It was sometimes hollow, in which case it 
would often have originally contained a copy 
ol a Book of the Dead papyrus or a corn 
MUMMY; alternatively; a small piece of the 
Book of the Dead was occasionally placed in 
the sarcophagus base. The distinctive a mu¬ 
le tic figure of p.miKOS almost certainly 
derived from the Plah-Sokar Osiris ligurc. 

0. A, Gmiali a and K, Kitchen, 'The festival of 
Sokar'* Orientoha 58 (1969), 1-76. 

XL j. R.uen, 'Papyrus-sheaths and Ptah-Solar 
Osiris statues’, OMRO 59-61) (1978-9), 

251-96. 

E. Bresciam, 'Sokar', Lex ikon der Agyptologie i, 
ed. VV. Hclek, E. Otto and \\. Wcstendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1984), 1655-74. 


solar bark (solar boat) 

Jusi as live images of gods were carried 
between temples or shrines in ceremfilial 
harks, so the sun-god and the deceased 
pharaoh were considered to travel through the 
netherworld in a No tar hark'. There were \w u 
different types of solar bark, that of the q JV 
{ntamisH}, and that of the night {metekit i; ^ 
possible that the well-known solar barks dis¬ 
covered in the pyramid complex of Khul’a at 
GY/A (one of which has been reconstructed and 
displayed in situ) were intended to serve as a 
means of conveying the pharaoh through the 
netherworld. 

(i. FnL;i.:un; 'Un temple f octant: le vaisseau d’or 
d'Amon-Ray Fmidation Eugene Pint: Monuments 
et me moires publici par T. Ictulemic dc$ hisirtpitanf 
145-69. 

CJL Piruiow , 'Runigssrhiffund .Sonnenh.u k . 
WZK. 1154(1957), 54-42. 

K. A. Kitchen. 'Barke', Lexikm tier.igypta>m>ie 
I, ed. W. Hetek* E. Otto and W. Westendoi | 
(Wiesbaden, 1975), 619-25. 

P. Lim;, The raytsi ships of Cheops (Oxford, 

1984). 

R- M. Wii.MN.stjN* Reading Egyptian art 
(London, 1992), 152-5. 

Soleb 

Site in tile third cataract region of Upper 
Nubia* which w as excavated by a team Iron) 
the University of Pisa between 1957 and 1977- 
Et consists primarily of a sandstone temple 
built by Amenhotep in (1590-1552 im ). the 
remains ol a town which became the c tpical f>i 
Kush in the late 1 ISth Dynasty, and cemeteries 
dating mainly to the New Kingdom 
(1550—1069 he:) and the Moronic period (500 
lk:-.\i> 550). 

The temple of Amenhotep su was dedicated 
both to AMUN-fUY ofKarnak and to Nehmaatra, 
lord of Nubia (a deified version of Amenhotep 
i:i himself). Xebmaatra was portray ed as an 
anthropomorphic moon-god wearing the 
ram’s horns of Amun, in effect a local ■ ersiou 
of khons, the son of Amun-Ra and mi fhe 
tempEe formed the setting both for the cel¬ 
ebration of a sj-u FTSTIVAI, and for the i uual ol 
‘illuminating the dais’, whereby Xebmaatra 
was invoked to ensure the regular appearance 
of the full moon by healing the eye ol i i-: mL .s. 
Several myths describe the l eye' as having fled 
to Nubia, where it was frequently said m have: 
taken on the appearance of a lioness. It l! * 
therefore possible that a pair or red granite 
lions inscribed with the name of Amenhotep 
hi and originally installed at the temple (and 
laLer moved to Gebel Barkal) may hate repre¬ 
sented the lioness-goddess of die lull memtn 
Tefnut-Mehit. These statues — Lhe L ) 3 rudhoe 
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SOPDET 


SOM]'L TEF\AKH1 




The ruins ftf the temple ai Saleh, fmilt hy 
Amenhatep ill. From it / ^th-ientmy drawing fry 
Gtorge dkxnmkr Ifotkms. {RumtDvcm 
CnUiTESY OF THE.GRIFFITH INSTITUTE) 

Lions 1 - are now in the British Museum (see 
illustration under lion), 

M. Schiff ghiruini, Saleh \ 2 vols (Florence, 
1965—71), 

Samtutefnakht see Persia, Persians 

Sins of Homs 

Four deities (Duamutef, Qebehsenuef, Imsety 
and Hapy) who were responsible for protect¬ 
ing Lhe interna! organs of the deceased (see 
Canopic JARS). Each of the Four gods was asso¬ 
ciated with a particular canopie vessel and its 
eon tents, while the gods themselves were said 
to be protected by particular goddesses. The 
four are first mentioned in the Old Kingdom 
(2686—2181 itch when the pyramid texts 
describe them as the "friends of the king’, 
assisting him in his ascension to the heavens. 
Their connection with the god iioftus aLso 
dates to this period. In the Middle Kingdom 
(2055-1650 rc) their association with particu¬ 
lar goddesses and specific internal organs was 
not well defined, hut their roles had become 
ckarer hy the New Kingdom (155(M069 lie), 
by which time they had also become members 
of the group known as the "seven blessed 
n nes\ who were considered to guard the coffin 
of the got I OSIRIS (Father of Horus) in the 

northern sky. 

From the late 1 Bih Dynasty onwards the 
stoppers of the canopic jars were fashioned in 
th'- forms of the heads of each of the four gods 
(i.e. a jackal, a cynoeephalus baboon, a hawk 


and a man). Drawings and paintings of the 
four sons consisted of human figures (some¬ 
times mammiform) each with their character¬ 
istic head. Their forms and functions arc sum¬ 
marized below ‘ 


Name tf deit y 

Jar 

Head 

Cardinal 


contents 


paint 

imsety 

liver 

human 

south 

Hapy 

lungs 

ape 

north 

Duamutef 

stomach 

jackal 

east 

Qebehsenuef 

intestines 

falcon 

west 


Fa ie neefigures of the four Satis nf'Hwus. They are 
(from left to eight) Imsety> Duamutef, 
Qebehsenuef and Hapy. Sa eh earn pie figures might 
he placed within mummy wrappings. Late New 
Kingdom-, n. of imsety id. 6 cm. {m26230) 


When portrayed on coffins, from the Middle 
Kingdom onwards, the depictions if Hapy 
and Qebehsenuef were placed on the west side 
at the head and foot respectively, while those 
of Imsety and Duamutef were located in the 
corresponding positions on the east side. The 
north (head) end of the coffin was usually pro 
tected by n'epmthys,, while the south (foot) was 
associated with ISIS. 

W, C. Hayes, The scepter of-Egypt (New York, 
1953), .120-1, 

A. J. SPENUiR, Death in ancient Egypt 
(Harmondsworth, 1982), 157-9. 

A. Doi>.s{.)\, The canopic equipment of the kings of 
Egypi (London, 1994). 

Sopdet (SothLs) 

The goddess Sopdet, known as Sot his in the 
Greco-Roman period (332 lit:— \r> 395), was 
the personification of the "dog star*, which the 
Greeks called Seirios (Sirius). She was usually 
represented as a woman with a star poised on 
her head, although lhe earliest depiction, on 
an ivory tablet of the Ist-Dynasty king ijjek 
( f-300D ix:) from Abydos, appears to show her 
as a seated cow wilh a plant between her horns. 
It has been pointed out that, since the plant is 
symbolic of the year, the Egyptians may have 
already been correlating the rising of the dog 
star with the beginning of the solar year, even 
in the early third millennium (id. 

Along with her husband s.aji (Orion) and 
Iter son soped, Sopdet was part of a triad 
which paralleled that of OSIRIS, ISIS and HGRUS. 
She was therefore described in the pyramid 
TEXTS as having united with Osiris to give 
birth to the morning star. 
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SOPED 


SP111 \Jx 


J. V ANDif.K.^ Mauuel d'archhfogic igyptknne I 
(Paris, 1952), 842-3, 

L. Kakosv, ‘Die Mannweihliche Naturdes 
Sirius in Agypten 1 , Sttuiia Aegyptiaca 2 
(Budapest, 1976), 41-6. 

G. Clerc, risi-Sothis dans lemondc romain\ 
H&tnmagesd Maarten J. Vermasertn (Leiden, 
1978), 247-81. 

C. Dcsroc:e i].;-Nobi.ecolirt, "Isis Sothis - ie 
chien, la vigne - ct Ea tradition millenairc', 

Livrr du Cenienaire, l FAQ1880-1980 (Cairn, 
1980), 15-24. 

Soped(Sopdu) 

Hawk-god and personification of the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, whose primary cult-centre 
was in the twentieth Lower Egyptian nome at 
the city of Pcr-Soped (modern Saft el-Hinna), 
although there are also inscriptions attesting 
his worship at Scrabit d-Kbadim in the Sinai 
peninsula (see TGRQPOiSLf He was represented 
cither as a crouching falcon or as a bearded 
man wearing a SHESMET girdle and a head¬ 
dress of two falcon feathers, often carrying a 
was SCEPTRE, a battle-axe and an aivkh sign. 
The PYRAMID TEXTS associate him with the 
teeth of the deceased pharaoh, but they also 
describe him as a star who was born from the 
union of the king (as 05LRJS) and the dog star 
hopdet (as Isis), He therefore became associ¬ 
ated with the more important hawk-god ieorls 
(producing the syncretic form Har-Soped), 
and the triad of Sopdet, saji and Soped thus 
paralleled the divine family of ISIS, Osiris 
and Horus. 

I. W. Sg EUMACHEfc, QerGott Sopdu, tier Herr dor 
Fremdi'dnder (Freiburg, 1988). 

Satiric cycle 

In terms of the Egyptian Calendar, the dog 
star Sirius, whose Egyptian name was Sothis 
(sopdf/t) w r as the most important of the stars 
or constellations known as decans (see astron¬ 
omy and astrology), and the ‘Sothic rising 1 
coincided with the beginning of the solar year 
only once every 1460 years. This astronomical 
event (known as a heliacal rising) took place in 
AD 139, during the reign of the Roman emper¬ 
or Antoninus Pius, and was commemorated by 
the Issue of a special coin at Alexandria. There 
would have been earlier heliacal risings in 
1321-1317 ec; and 2781-2777 tic, and the 
period that elapsed between each such rising is 
known as a Sothic cycle, Thu Egyptian textual 
records of Sothic risings (surviving from the 
reigns of Senusrct m, Amen ho tup ] and 
Thutmosc ill) form the basis of the conven¬ 
tional CHRONOLOGY of Egypt, which, in turn, 
influenced that of the whole Mediterranean 
region. 



Erottze statuette oftke 
goddess Sopdet, Late 
Period, after c.600 tie, 
ft. 19 cm, (iLsWfV 


R. A. Parker, ‘Sothic dates and calendar 
‘"adjustment”’, RdE9{ 1952), 101—S. 

J. Cerny, ‘Note on the supposed beginning of a 
Sothic period under Sethos i \J£A 47 (1961), 

150-2. 

M. F. Ingham, ‘The length of the Sothic cycle 1 , 
JEA 55 (1969), 36-4U, 

R. Krauss, Sothis- imd Monddaten: Studien zitr 
astrtmomhehen and tech ms then Ckrmiofogie 
(Hildesheim, 1985). 

Sothis see SOPDET 

soul house see OFFERING TABLE 

$pGOS (Greek: ‘cave’) 

Term used in Egyptian archaeology to refer to 
a small rock-cut temple. Egyptologists in the 
nineteenth century tended to apply the term 
to comparatively large temples, such as the 
rock-cut shrines of Raineses ii ( 1279-1213 be) 
at abu SIMBEL, bin its use has since become 
much more, restricted, 

Speos Artemidos 

Rock-cut temple dedicated to the lioness- 
goddess Pakhet (or Pasht), located about three 
kilometres east of the Middle Kingdom rock- 
cut tombs of bcni hasan, in Middle Egypt. 


The temple, locally known as Istahl ‘Ania (the 
"stable 1 of Antar, a pre-Jslamie hero) was built 
by Hatshepsut (1473-1458 Be) and Thuttnose 
in (1479-1425 bc). Pakhet ("she who sermobes’) 
is known from the coffin texts as a 
huntress, which was presumably the reason 
why the Greeks later identified her with their 
own Artemis. There is no evidence for any tlt ] t 
of Pakhet in the area of Beni Hasan bek ■■ the 
New Kingdom (1550-1069 be;). 

The Lem pie consists of a vestibule, 
ported by eight iiATHOR-headed columns, 
connected by a short corridor with an inner 
chamber where the cult image would once 
have stood, although only the niche now sur¬ 
vives. An inscription on the architrave above 
the vestibule describes the ravages of ihe 
FTYKSOS rulers, and the work of Haishcpsut 
in restoring the damage they caused. It is 
usually assumed that this text simph uses 
the Hyksos as convenient personifications of 
disorder, since their expulsion had taken 
place more than seventy-five years earlier, 
under the reign of her great-grand lather, 
ahmose t (1550-1525 ec). Ironically, the 
queen's own name was later hacked out when 
Scty i (1294-1279 ut;) inserted his own ear- 
touches instead, The temple is surrounded 
by the much-plundered burials of sacred 
CATS, most of which date to the Late Period 
(747-332 uc). 

A. Fakhry, ‘Anew specs from the reign of 
Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis in at Bern-Hasan\ 
,4SA£ 39 (1939), 709-23, 

A. H. Garinner t ‘Davies^ copy of the great 
Speos Artemidos inscription 3 , JX4 32 (1946), 
43-56. 

S. Biocll and J r -L, Cl mppaz, ‘Missions 
epi graph iques du fonds dc FEgyptologie f ■ 
Geneve au Speos Artemidos\ BSEG 12 (1 1 '38), 
9-24. 

J. lMalek, The ini in ancient Egypt (London.. 

1993), 97,126-8. 

sphinx 

Mythical beast usually portrayed with the 
body of a lion and the head of a mar . dteti 
wearing the royal n ernes headcloth, in the 
case of the Great Sphinx at Giza, Statues of 
sphinxes were also sometimes given the toads 
of rams (criosphinxes) nr hawks (hierako- 
spbinxes), In one unusual case from th-. 'Mor¬ 
tuary temple of Amenhotep iri (1390-15 :■ '■ fiC) 
a sphinx was given the tail of a crocodi Ii. evi¬ 
dently in imitation of a beast associated with 
one of the Egyptian constellations. Women art 
rarely represented in the guise of a sphinx, and 
even Queen HATSHEPSur (J473-1458 bc) 
assumed the form in her masculine role as 
king rather than as a woman. 
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SF1HNX 


SPHINX 



i4b tfi 


The Great Sphinx at Giza probably represents the 
4th-Dynasty ruler, Kha frit. Although math of the 
body tt carvedfrom a knoll of rock, substantial 
store cladding has been added at intervals finer 
Pharaonic times bath in response to erosion and as 
a means oj improving arras nf poor quality roek. 
Further conservation work has re e rally been 
undertaken, (p r. MiCHQissote) 

Although the ancient Greek term sphinx 
meant ‘strangler 1 , it hns been suggested that 
the origin of the word may have been the 
Egyptian phrase these# ankh (‘lining image 1 ), 
which was an epithet occasionally applied to 
sphinxes. The Egyptian sphinx, associated 
win both the king and the sun-god, was clearly 
very different from the malevolent female 
sphinx that Features in Greek myths such as 
the tales cT Oedipus and Perseus. I 7 veil when 
Egyptian sphinxes are depicted in the act of 
trampling on foreign enemies, as in a depic¬ 
tion on a shield from the tomb of 
Tcjtaxknamln (kv62), the slaughter was 
clearly regarded simply as one of the arche¬ 
typal aspects of the kingship. This theme was 
popular in jewellery, as in the case of the 12th- 
Bynasty pectoral or Mereret front dahshur, 
which bears a scene of two falcon-headed 
sphinxes crushing the enemies of the pharaoh. 

The head of a statue cT Djedefra (2566— 
2558 uc), discovered in his pyramid complex 
at aUu ROASit, is thought to be the earliest 


surviving fragment of a sphinx (now in the 
Louvre). The same site also yielded a small 
limestone sphinx statuette. However, the 
Great Sphinx at Giza, located beside the 
causeway of the pyramid of k3l.\l r RA 
(2558-2532 re), remains the best-known 
example. Measuring 73 m long and a maxi¬ 
mum of 20 m in height, it was carved from a 
knoll of nick left behind after quarrying. The 
face probably represents FChafra himself, 
although it has been argued that it may repre¬ 
sent his predecessor Djedcfra. On many occa¬ 
sions it has been all but buried by sand and 
redeared, the most famous instance being 
recorded on the "Dream Stele 1 erected directly 
in front of the Sphinx by Thutmose iv 
(1400-1390 oc) t describing the promise made 
to him in a dream that if he cleared the sand he 
would become king. 

A detailed study of the Great Sphinx was 
undertaken by the American archaeologist 
Mark Lehner during the 1980s, leading to Lhe 
suggestion that a standing figure of a king was 
added between the paws of the Sphinx in the 
New Kingdom. As early as the 18th Dynasty 
(15511-1295 bc) the Sphinx was already subject 
to reconstruction work in the form of lime ■ 
stone cladding, and there has been growing 
concern with regard to the gradual deteriora¬ 
tion of the monument, which has lost its nose, 
uraetis arid divine beard (fragments of Lhe two 
latter features being in the collections of the 


Uritish Museum and the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo). More recently erosion and rising 
ground water have become a problem, and the 
site is currently' the subject of environmental 
monitoring. 

An incomplete 4th-Dynasty temple, appar¬ 
ently made from the same stone as the sphinx 
itself, was built immediately in front of the 
monument, li was probably intended for the 
worship Eif the three forms of the sun: khepri 
in the morning, M at midday, and atum in the 
evening. In the New Kingdom, the Sphinx 
was identified with Horemakhet (‘Horus In 
the horizon 1 ), and a new temple dedicated Lo 
f loremakhct was constructed to the north of 
the earlier building, which would by then 
have been completely immersed in sand. This 
New Kingdom temple was also dedicated to 
the cult of Hauron, a Canaanile desert-god 
who may have become identified with the 
Great Sphinx partly because it was bulled in 
the desert. 

From at least as early as the New Kingdom, 
avenues ol sphinxes lined the processional 
ways (dromoi) leading to many temples* 
including those of KARNAK and LUxOr. The 
main entrance to the temple of Amur at 
Karnak is flanked by rows of erinsphinxes, 
while the pylon of the Luxor tempi; was 
approached through avenues of human¬ 
headed sphinxes bearing the cartouche of the 
30th-Dynasty ruler Nectanebo [ (380-362 bc). 
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STANDARDS 


stele 


E- Cl iaskinat, \1 propos d'une tctc en gres rouge 
du ™i Didoufri’, Fondudmt Eugene Pint: 
Monuments et mamim publics par 11 iendeime des 
Iuscriptums el Belles Lett res 25 (1921 -2), 53- 75. 

S. Hassan, Tile Sphinx: its history in fight o f 
recent exeavatians (Cako, 1944). 

L. Div Wit, I.? rote ft k seta dn Han dam I'Egypte 
nmiemie (Leiden, 1951). 

A. Deshenne, Le sphinx: etude teempraphupte 
(Pads, 1957). 

H. Di-:\«stn, Dtc Sphinx (Stuttgart, 1977). 

M Leiinek, ‘Reconstructing the Sphinx^, Gif 

2/1 (1992X5-26. 

1 - E. S.. Edwards, Tkt pyramids of Egypt T 5 ih ed. 
(Harmnnds worth, 1993), 321-4, 

standards 

Wooden .standards, comprising poles sur¬ 
mounted by cult images, were used from the 
Predynastic period onwards as a means of dis¬ 
playing fetishes or representations of deities 
symbolizing the different towns and nomes 
( provinces) of Egypt. There are depictions of 
standards on many of the ceremonial 
PALtrrrEB, maceheads and labels of the late 
Predynastic and Early Dynastic periods 
(r, 3 200-2890 f?c:). The Bull Palette (now in the 



Early Dynastic ivory label showing King Den 
smiling an Asiatic! <>?: the right-hand ride is a 
standard surmounted by the figure of a jackal I si 
Dynasty, c.2950 bc, front Ahydas { ih 4.5 cm, 
(£05586) 

Louvre) shows a rape clutched by hands on 
rhe end of several standards each of which evi¬ 
dently personified regions controlled by an 
early Egyptian ruler. The scorpion macehead 
(Ashmolean Museum, Oxford) inventively- 
used a row of standards as gibbets from which 
to hang the subject-peoples in the form of 
RRKE3YT birds. More conventionally, the 
NA.R.MER palette (Egyptian Museum, Cairo) 
shows the king wearing the Ted crown 1 and 
preceded by a group of four standard-bearers 
as lie inspects enemy dead. 


The term ‘standard-bearer 7 was a military 
rank designating the commander of a unit of 
about two hundred men, and the title was held 
by numerous individuals throughout the 
Phai'aonic period. Whereas the no,vie stan¬ 
dards usually appear to have been three- 
dimensional images at the top of the poles, 
military standards ait often represented as 
rectangular wooden stelae bearing painted fig¬ 
ures of gods or occasionally aggressive scenes 
such as rhe pair of w restlers on a Nubian sol¬ 
diers' standard depicted in Lhc Theban tomb 
of Tjanuny (tt74, <-.1400 bc:), 

Priests are regularly portrayed in the act of 
carrying standards bearing cither stelae or fig¬ 
urines of deities, as in rhe ease of the wooden 
statue of a priest called Fenbuy holding two 
standards, each surmounted by divine statu¬ 
ses (now in the Museo Egizio, Turin), A pc.ir 
of ebony statuettes of amenhotfp in and td 
(R dmer-Pelizaeus Museum, Htldeshcim) and 
a faience figurine of Ptah (University :>f 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) are thought to 
have derived from temple standards of this 
type. See also illustration under art. 

C. C Selk; Via \ and M. Murray, ‘Note upon an 
early Egyptian standard 1 , Man B (1911), 165-71. 

R. Q. Fa.li.kner, ‘Egyptian military standards 1 , 
JEA 27(1941), 12-18. 

C. (.1 lADKi'AUD, Lei st at net parle-cnseignes de 
GEgypte andenne (Paris, 1982). 

S. Curto, "Standarten 1 , Lexikou der Agyptologie v, 
cd. W. Ileltk, E, Otto and W- Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1984), 1255-6, 

Stars see astronomy and astrology; 

tlAJ.I-NDAR; SAM; SOPDET and SO'J’Jllt; CYCLE 

stele 

Slab of stone or wood bearing inscriptions, 
reliefs or paintings, usually of a funerary, 
votive, commemorative or liminal nature, 
although these four categories often overlap 
The earliest funerary stelae were excavated 
from the cemetery of 1st- and 2nd-Dynastv 
kings at MJydos The royal stelae at A hydra 
consisted of pairs of large stone-caned slabs 
bearing the name of the king written in a 
SEKI-KH frame, while the private stelae from thu 
tombs of their courtiers at Abydos and 
SAQQara were smaller and less carefully 
carved. 

By the 3rd Dynasty a new type of funerary- 
stele, the iAf^r. do™, had emerged out of a 
combination of early slab stelae and the 
inscribed niches into which they were set. 
This was to be the focal point of the private 
offering cult for much of the Pharaonic 
period, providing a symbolic door between the 
world of the living and the afterlife, through 



LEFT Granite stekttf 

Peribseu from tomb y llS 
Abydm. 2nd Dynasty u 
c.27W wc; //. I. id m. 
(£135597) 


mim\ Ptah, (he patron 

nf craf tsmen, recei: 
offerings and adortttmn 
fmm the royal craftsman 
Penhiry. Painted 
limestone side oj'Paihuy 
from Deir el-Mediiio, 
19th Dynasty, c .1250 
uc, it. 38m. (L\U6h) 



which the ka of [he deceased could pa ■ I nick 
and forth to partake of the offerings in [he 
chapel. In the early Middle Kingdom a new 
round-topped type of funerary stdc began to 
be used, particularly in votive contexts sui h as 
the offering chapels at Abydos. 

Votive stelae, usually placed in temples* 
were principally rectangular, round-topped 
slabs decorated with either painted relic; dec¬ 
oration or painting over a thin [aver of plaster. 
Large numbers of votive stelae were erected at 
particularly sacred sites such as Abydos and 
the Saqqara Serapeum, although they arc 
prominent in the archaeological record than 
funerary stelae. Most stelae were decorated 
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STELL 


STONE AND QjLAR RV1NG 




with scenes of an individiEi.il bearing offerings 
to a deify or simply in the act of worshipping 
the god or goddess whose assistance was 
sough t T but :i special form, known as an 'ear 
stele', way also decorated with yets of ears, 
apparently in order to ensure that the prayer 
recorded on the stele was heard by a particular 
aspect of the deity in question: 'he/she who 
.istens to prayers’. These stelae constitute part 
.if the evidence for the growth in ‘personal 
piety' in the New Kingdom, whereby individ 
ua]s attempted to make their own approaches 
to deities, rather than relying on rftirsrs to 
intercede on their behalf. 

Commemorative stelae were a form of 
votive stelae erected in temples by the 
pharaohs or their courtiers in order to describe 
roy al exploits cm behalf of the gods. This eat 
egm-y includes the k mnsr; Stelae" describing 
die conquest of the inksos, the *|.srAi-.i Stele 1 


i 


1 


I 

Quartzite stekpkttmts (stele-bearing) si at tie of 
AmeniPtihitt, The stele is inscribed with a prayer la 
the sun-gad and a figure of the gad Ra-Horakhly 
ir his hark. 18 th Dynasty, e, 1450 &c, h. 56 cm, 

mm) 

enumerating xikrkiyptatj's campaigns against 
Libyans, Sea Peoples and Asiatics, the 'Victory 
Stele' of the Kushite ruler pm, recounting his 
I-orinus crusade through Egypt, supposedly 
^-conquering it on behalf of the god Amun, 
and the 'Restoration Stele 1 of 'll "3 A\ki J \Mt.. \, 
describing the religious reforms introduced 
,r the immediate aftermath of the A mama 
period, A more specialized group of commem¬ 



orative stelae were the ruck-cut and freestand¬ 
ing inscriptions caned at sites such as OEi^R.1. 
KL-suaHJLA and IIAinuu in order to mark the 
achievements of quarrying and mining 
expeditions (sec STOM-, VM3 <£. DRYING AND 
TL. RQLOISl:). 

Liminal stelae were set up to mark the 
edges of territory, the simplest version being 
the stones that marked the edges of fields* On 
a more sophisticated level were the unique 
‘boundary stelae' at the edges of the city of 
Akhetaten at IT- wiarna, and such far-flung 
monuments as the skmna and klrgls stelae, 
marking the southernmost ijordrr.s of Egypt 
in the I2th and I Hth Dynasties respectively. 

Stetophorous statues, consisting of human 
figures holding or offering stelae, were pro¬ 
duced from the 18th Dynasty onwards. Such 
stelae were usually inscribed with hymns lo 
the sun-god. 

W. M. F. Pht&ik, The raytil tombs af the earliest 
dynasties I! (London, 1901), pis xxyi-xxxi. 

P Lacau, Steles du Native/ Empire (Cairo, 1909). 

J. wniiot, Mamie!d'ankeologie egypiiemte ii/i 
(P aris, 1954). 

3.. 1 Jabaci 11, Theseemid Kamo sc stele (Glucks tad r, 
1972). 

S. \\ Jh.ittc :i r. Die dgyptisehe Seheittihr (Hamburg, 

1981). 

W. J. MurNA.\k and C.Va\ Sro.E\ m. The 
boundary stelae of Akhmaten (London, 1992). 

Slelophorous statue teeKiT.u-: 
stone and quarrying 

Whereas many ancient peoples were obliged to 
trade with other cultures in order to obtain rhe 
mineral resources they needed, the Egyptians 
were well provided with a diverse range of 
types of stone in the deserts on either side of 
the Nile valley. Their exploitation of stone is. 
first attested in the form of smalt chert quar¬ 
ries of I he Palaeolithic period, dating to 
rJ 50011 bc. In the Predynastie period 
(i,5500—21 (10 lit:), relatively small pieces of 
such Favoured stones as sills tone, basalt, brec¬ 
cia, limestone, sandstone and granodioritc 
were being quarried for the production of cos¬ 
metic PALETTES, MAO'S and vessels, The carv¬ 
ing of sione vessels, often from very hard 
stones, for funerary use virtually reached the 
level of mass production in the Early Dynastic 
period (2100- 2f>H6 rc), 

By the mid-third millennium lit. there were 
hundreds of quarries scattered across the 
western and eastern deserts and the sinai 
peninsula and southern Palestine, often in 
extremely remote areas, since the use of stone 
was an essential component of the Pharaonic 
economy, particularly once the reign of ryosiat 


and tile construction of his Step Pyramid at 
s.ugjARA had ushered in a new era of monu¬ 
mental stone masonry on an unprecedented 
scale. 

The amount of quarrying that took place in 
each reign of the Pharaonic period (3KM1-332 
uc) can be employed as a kind of measure of 
political centralization and stability. There ate 



Unfinished sUitactte 
of a mman ar goddess, 
with the surface still 
sharping the marks of 
the sculptor ■r chisel 
Lute Period, c.|S 00 #r; 
basalt, ft* 82 cm. 

(la 55251) 


even some Egyptian rulers who would barely 
be known if it were not for the remote rock-cut 
in scrip tits ns commemorating their quarrying 
expeditions, as in the ease of the 11 th-Dynastv 
pharaoh Mentuhotcp it (1992-1985 lit:), who 
sent expeditions to Wadi cl-Hudi for 
amethysts and to the Wadi Flammamat for silt- 
stone (greywacke). 

Egyptian kings would often supply their 
loyal courtiers with the stone they needed for 
rheir funerary equipment, and this arrange¬ 
ment seems to have been an important 
dement in Lhe political and personal links 
between the pharaoh and his officials. The 
tomb of an official called Weni at Abydos 
describes the quarrying expeditions that he 
organized for the king and mentions lhe royal 
gift of a fine limestone sarcophagus from the 
Tura quarries. 

Although the scale of many expeditions 
would have effectively made tbeai royal 
monopolies, archaeological evidence from the 
11 atxlb travertine (‘Egyptian alabaster’) quar¬ 
ries, the Unim el-Sawwan gypsum quarries 
and the Gebel d-Zeir galena (lead sulphide) 
mines suggests that there was intermittent 
private exploitation of certain raw materials 
throughout the Pharaonic period, perhaps 
following in the footsteps of the major 
expeditions. 
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K.-J. Sryfried, Bet!rage zu den Expeditinnen des 
Mittkren Reiches in the Ost-Wuste (HEdesheim, 

mi). 

j. A. I Iarkell, 'An inventory of ancient Egyptian 
quarries 1 , NARCE 146(1949}, 1-7. 

D. Arnuji?, Building in Egypt; pharaonic stone 
tnunttity (New York and Oxford, 1991). 

D. and R. Kle.mm, Strine and Steinbrithe im alien 
Agypteti (Berlin, 199.1). 

1. Shaw, 'Pharaonic quarrying and mining: 
settlement and procurement in Egypt's marginal 
regions’. Annuity 68 <1994), 108-19. 

B. G, Aston, J, Harrell and 1. Shaw, 'Stone’, 
Ancient Egyptian materials and technology^ ed. 

R T Nicholson and [. Shaw (Cambridge 2000). 

Strabo (c.63 BC-f.AD 21) 

Greek historian and geographer, who was horn 
in Pontus but spent several years at 
Alexandria, which he describes in some detail 
in the eighth book of his Geography. As in 
I tEXODOTUS* Histories, much of Strabo’s infor¬ 
mation concerns Lower Egypt, but he also dis¬ 
cusses the Theban monuments, including the 
tourist attractions of his day such as the 
colossi of mem non and the New Kingdom 
rock-tombs. He also travelled as far south as 
the first cataract near Aswan in c.2S bc, record¬ 
ing the presence of the milometer at 
Elephantine. Although not generally as infor¬ 
mative as the work of Herodotus, Strabo's 
Geography is nevertheless a valuable record of 
Egypt in the First century bc. 

Strabo, The geography, trans. M. L. Jones 
(London, 1932). 

strikes 

The only evidence for the very modern con¬ 
cept of the 'strike 1 or withdrawal of labour 
occurs in some of the surviving documents 
from the DEIR Li- MEDINA community of royal 
tomb-workers. The records of the scribe 
Amennakhtc show that the government sup¬ 
plies for the village were repeatedly delayed 
over a period of six months in the twenty - 
ninih year of the reign of ram errs ill 
(1144-1153 esc). The workers therefore even¬ 
tually went on strike and staged protests in 
front of the mortuary temples ofThutmose IE], 
Sc tv i and Ramescs ll, on the Theban west 
bank. Despite attempts by the central admin¬ 
istration to remedy the situation, further 
strikes took place later tn the year and later 
documents seem to show that the rest of the 
Ramesside period was dogged by poor rda- 
Lions between the village and the government. 
It is possible that the Deir el-Medina strikes 
arc part of the evidence for a steady decline in 
the political and economic stability of Egypt as 
it slid gradually towards the fragmentation of 
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the country in the Third Intermediate Period 

(1069-747 bc). 

W. Edcekton, ‘The strikes m Harnesses Jit's 
twenty-ninth year, JW^S 1 10(1951), 137-45. 

C J. Eyre, ‘A ^strike" text from the Theban 
necropolis’, Orhis Aegyfilwum Speculum, 
Glimpses of ancient Egypt: studies in honour of 
H. W Fm mum, ed. J. Ruffle, G, A. Gaballa and 
K. Kitchen (Warminster, 1979), flfl-91. 

SuchOS see SOuek 

Sumer, Sumerian 

Early Mesopotamian ethnic and linguistic 
group comprising a series of autonomous city- 
states, which emerged in about 3400 ijcj. It was 
probably the first 'civilization' in the worlil, 
perhaps appearing as a result of the stimula¬ 
tion of the organizational demands of irriga¬ 
tion agriculture. Among the principal 
Sumerian cities were Ur, Eridu, Lagash and 
Uruk, some of whose rulers are known from 
king lists compiled in the second millennium 
uc. Sumerian, the spoken language of the 
people of Sumer, is unrelated to any other 
known linguistic group; it was recorded in the 
Cuneiform script, archaic versions of which 
already appear to he in the Sumerian language 
in the later fourth millennium BC (ie. the 
Uruk and Jemdel Nasr periods). The presence 
of Sumerian cylinder seals at late Predynastlc 
sites in Egypt has raised the possibility that 
early cuneiform may have inspired the devel¬ 
opment of hieroglyphs in Egypt, bur Lhereis 
still considerable debate eoncennng the con¬ 
nections, if any, between these two ancient 
scripts. Around 2300 rau Sumer was incorpo¬ 
rated into the AKKADIAN empire. 

S, iY Kramer, The Sumerians (Chicago, 1963). 

II. Crawford, Sumer and the Same nans 
(Cambridge, 1991). 

SUn see ATEN; atuM; ra and shadow 

sympfegma (Greek: 'intertwined’) 

Greek term used to describe a type oi sculp¬ 
tural group dc pi cling a group of intertwined 
figures engaged in sexual intercourse, usual y 
executed in painted terracotta. Votive sculp¬ 
tures of this type were sometimes deposited in 
shrines and temples, especially in the 
Ptolemaic period (332-30 nc .).The largest sur¬ 
viving &ympkgmtt i now in the collection of the 
Brooklyn Museum, New York, ts a terracoi.a 
Ptolemaic sculpture portraying a nude woman 
receiving the sexual attentions of four male 
figures (each wearing the distinctive hidej/x'k 
of ti rmi-priest), while two attendants hold a 
representation of a bound oryx. In this 
instance it has been suggested that orgiastic 


syncretism 


scenes were probably associated with the pro- 
creative powers of the god Osiris, while foe 
bound oryx perhaps symbolized the contain¬ 
ment of evil 

K. S. Bianoii ct al., Cleopatra's Egypt: age of she 
Ptolemies (Mainz, 1988), no. 130. 

—, ‘Symplegma', Ancient Egyptian an in ike 
Brooklyn Museum, ed, R, A. Fazzini etal. (X,. 
York and London, 19S9), no. 82. 

syncretism 

The process of syncretism, by which two or 
more deities were fused into the object of a 
single cult, was a fundamental aspect foe 
development of Egyptian RELIGION Erik 
Hornung has made an eloquent study uf fo c 
ways in which the attributes and associations 
of‘local' and 'national’ deities were rearranged 
and combined by the Egyptians in a form of 
visual and iconngraphic theology. Thus foe 
recurring concept of a single underlying 'uni¬ 
versal’ deity was considered to he manifest 
in a huge variety of Egyptian gods a nil god¬ 
desses. The syncretizing of one god with 
another, such as the transformation of vmun 
and RA into Amun-Ra, and the fusion of urie, 
SOkar and G$iri,S into the consummate funer¬ 
ary image of Piah-Sokar-Osiris, was a natural 
consequence of this flexibility in Egyptian 
theology. Hie same process could also be used 
to assimilate Asiatic, Nubian, Greek or Human 
deities into the Egyptian pantheon, as in the 
case of the Meroitic god Shu-ARENsM phis, 
Lhe Asiatic goddess ANAT-Hathor, and the 
Greco-Roman god set. apis (Zeus, Helios and 
Osorapis). 

I J. Bonnet, 'Zum Verstandnis ties 
Synkrctismus’, ZAS 75 (1939), 4(3-52. 

—, 'Synkreti.uYius’, Reallexikon der agypfhchen 
R dig it) n sgesehi chit , ed. H. Bonnet (Berlin, 3 11 52), 
237-47. 

j. G. Griffiths, ‘Motivation in early Egyptian 
syncretism 1 , Studies in Egyptian religion tk<h tiled 
to Professor fun Zandee y ed. M. H. van Voss i al, 
(Leiden, 1982), 43-55, 

E. Hornung, Conceptions of God in atiai-tt: 

Egypt: the tme and the many (London, 1985 1. 
93-9. 

Syria-Palestirte 

Geographical area in western Asia, corny istng 
the southern and northern sections ■ ' the 
Levant, bordered by the SINAI peninsula m the 
southwest, the Mediterranean to the weSty 
Anatolia to the north, and the Arabian desert 
and Mesopotamia to the south and east See 
BYIUjOlS; CANAAN; ISRAEL; MEGIDIX3 and QANESH- 





TA-B ITJET 


TALAI AT BLOCKS 



Ta-bitjei 

Scorpion-goddess closely associated with the 
bleeding caused by loss of virginity. She is 
described as the consort of the hawk-god 
I'lOfOJS in certain magical spells intended to 
avert the consequences of poisonous bites. 

taboo (Polynesian tabu) 

Original]}- a term applied to the various mech¬ 
anisms by which Polynesian social divisions 
were created and maintained. In Egyptology, 
as in the study of many other ancient civiliza¬ 
tions, the term is commonly used in a slightly 
different sense, to describe the various phe¬ 
nomena that posed a t hreat to the structure of 
die universe. Taboos were in effect the means 
by which the social and metaphysical frame¬ 
work was preserved and reinforced. 

The Egyptians believed that taboos were 
instilled by the creator in particular objects, 
people and actions, and it was felt that only 
the creator-god himself, or some Limes the 
king (functioning as a demiurge), could alter 
this situation. The word used by the 
Egyptians to refer to the concept of taboo 
seems to have been baH, according to Pierre 
Montet’s analysis of cult-topographical lists 
of the Late Period (747-332 Jit:). Unless 
some parts of the universe were declared bun 
it was considered to be impossible to recreate 
the primordial state of the universe at the 
moment of creation, since the act of cos¬ 
mogony was effectively concerned with the 
creation and maintenance of the very bound¬ 
aries from which taboos were derived. One 
type of taboo affected access to such cer¬ 
emonial and ritualistic structures as temples, 
tombs and palaces, in the sense that individ¬ 
uals were prohibited unless they adhered to 
certain rules of purity, such as abstinence 
from sexual activity. Other forms of taboo 
were concerned with the avoidance of such 
activities as the consumption of certain 
foodstuffs, including pigs, nan and honey, 
or walking upside down (an action somehow 
connected with faeces), Since the epagom- 
enal days at the end of each year (see 
calendar) were taboo, it was considered 
essential for the names of each of the days to 
be memorized. 

Taboos could affect physical entities rang¬ 
ing from bodily orifices to national borders, 
but they could also apply to events such as 
copulation or birth. It is important to note. 



Granite sphinx &fTahaiqo from 
Temple rat Kama, Nubia. 

25th Dynasty, 690-664 sc, 

L 74.7 cm. f Set 1770) 


however, that the most important factor was 
often the geographical or cultural context 
rather than the event or act Itself, Taboos could 
often be purely local, affecting only the in¬ 
habitants of a region dominated by a particu¬ 
lar deity. 

In the Victory Stele of the Kushitc ruler PtY 
(747-716 lit.:) Lhe description of the surrender 
of the Delta princes involves reference to two 
taboos regarding orcumcisiqn and the con¬ 
sumption of fish: ‘They were forbidden to 
enter the palace because they had not been cir¬ 
cumcised and they were eaters offish, which is 
an abomination to the palace, but King Nimlot 
was able to enter the palace because he was 
clean and did not eat fish. T 
P. Montet, l Le fruit defend lT, Kimi n (1950), 
85-116. 

J- Zandh-;, Death as an enemy (Leiden, 1960). 

E J. Frandsen, ’Tabu', Lexicon der Agyptologie 
vi, ed. W Helek, E, Otto and W. Wcstendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1986), US-42 
—■, £ Bwt - divine kingship and grammar’, Akten 
Mum-hen 1985 in,cd. S. Sehoskc (Hamburg, 
1989), 151—S. 


Taharqo (Taharka, Taharqa) (690-664 nc) 
Third pharaoh of the napatan 25th Dynasty, 
who inherited the throne of Egypt and Nubia 
at the age of about thirty-two, on the death of 
his nephew (or possibly cousin), Shabitqo 
(702—690 uc). During the first half of his 
twenty-six-year reign he was able Lo undertake 
a considerable amount of construction, partic¬ 
ularly in the temple complexes of KARNA.K, 
KAWA, medinet ham. and Sanam, He also had 
his daughter, Amcuirdis ri, adopted as god’s 
wife oi ? AM UN at Thebes, partly no doubt in 
order to ensure that mentufmhat, the power¬ 


ful "fourth prophet of A mun’, did not exert too 
much independent control over the Theban 
region. 

He recorded the early years of his reign on 
a series of stelae in his temple at kawa, the first 
of which dated to the sixth year of his reign. In 
the seventeenth year (f. 674 uc) he defeated the 
invading armies of the ASSYRIAN king 
Esarhaddon, but three years later E&rhaddon 
returned and succeeded in driving him out of 
Memphis, apparently capturing his son and 
brother in the process. Although Esarhaddon 
died in 669 uc, his successor Ashurbanipal 
wasted no time in reconquering Egypt, this 
time pushing down much further south to 
Thebes, forcing Taharqo to retreat in exile to 
the Kushite heartland around Napata. 

Once the Assyrian armies had withdrawn, 
the rulers of the princedoms of Lower Egypt 
plotted with Taharqo to restore him to power. 
The Assyrians, however, were alerted to the 
potential rebellion and promptly killed most 
of the Delta princes, leaving only the favoured 
Saitc prince nillau j (672-664 uc) and his son 
psAlMTEK i (664-610 UC) as the Assyrian-backed 
joint rulers of Lower Egypt. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Taharqo died in Napata, leaving the 
throne to his nephew tanutamani (664-656 
jjc); he was buried in a pyramidal tomb at the 
royal cemetery of nurj. 

M. 1' Laming Macadam, The temples of Kama, 

2 vols (Oxford, 1949-55). 

K. Mtsliewiec, ‘Das Konigsportrat desTivharka 
id Napata’, MDA1K 39 (1983), 151-7. 

W. Y. Adams, Nubia; corridor to Africa (London 
and Princeton, 1984), 246-93. 

J. Lecxant, 'Taharqa’, Lexihm der Agyptologie 
v t, cd. W. Helek, E. Otto and W. Wcstendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1985), 156-84. 

K. A. Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in 
Egypt (1100-650sc), 2nd ed. (Warminster, 

1986), 387 93. 


ta ta tat blocks 

Small sandstone relic! blocks dating to the 
Amama period (r. 1352-1336 uc:), the name 
for which probably derives from the Arabic 
word meaning ’three hand-bread tbs’, describ¬ 
ing their dimensions (although it has also 
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TAT, MIS 


tants 



been suggested that the word may have 
stemmed from the Italian Tor Tut masonry \ 
Itigfidta), Thrir distinctive shape derives from 
the rapid construction techniques employed 
by \kltKNATLN (1352-1336 IM:> in commis¬ 
sioning the temples of the Aten at t.i ,-AMARNA 
and k \KNAk„ which necessitated the provision 
of large quantities of smaller, more roughly 
carved blocks compared with the temples 
constructed during the rest of the New 
Kingdom. When the 'heretical 1 A mania - 
period temples were comprehensively disman¬ 
tled in the reign of iiorkmiieh and [he early 
Ramessidc period, the ta fatal blocks were pre 
served through their re-use as rubble in the 
construction of new temples; Horcmheb, for 
instance, used them to fill the Ninth and 
Tenth I'VI.dns in the temple oT Amur) at 
Karnak. The largest numbers of tahtat blocks 
have been found in the temples of Karnak, 
llxOK and 1 ItRMOPOl.TS magma* although 
smaller numbers have also been found at sev ¬ 
eral other sites, including Medamud, Asyut 
and A b yd os. 'I "he tens of thousands of hloeks 
now form vast and complex jigsaw puzzles, 
the partial solution of which has already 
assisted archaeologists in their attempts to 
reconstruct the plan and appearance of the 
various A mama-period temples at el-A mama 
and Karnak. 

D. B. Rki>for]>, AkhenaU’ii, the heretic king 
(Princeton, 1984), 65-71. 

C. Aldrtd, Akhenatcn, king of Egypt (London, 
1988 ), 69 - 87 . 

Talmis set kai-ajikua 

Tarns (anc. Djanet; San cl-Hagar) 

Most important archaeological site in the 
northeastern Delta, anti capital of the nine¬ 
teenth Lower Egyptian itome in the Late 
Period (747-332 lit;). The principal exca¬ 
vations at Tan is were carried our in 1860-80 
by Auguste Mah ultte, in 1883—86 by Flin¬ 
ders muikand in 1921-51 by Pierre Montet, 
and the site is still being studied by French 
archaeologists. 

Although many blocks anil fragments of 
reliefs and statuary from ihc Old and Middle 
Kingdoms as well as the reign of Rameses ii 
(1279-1213 lit:) have been discovered at the 
site, all of this earlier material appears to have 
been re-used- Montet believed that the 
Ramesside sculpture identified the site as 
Piramcssc, the new capital established by Sety 
I (1294-1279 ik.) and Ramescs ii, but this the¬ 
ory lias been invalidated by work at tell el- 
dab' a and Qan j ik (the latter being the actual 
site of Pi rum esse). The earliest recorded 
building at 'fanis dates to the reign of 
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Plan of Tams. 

rst sENNES i {1039-991 tsc:> of the 21st 
Dynasty, who was responsible for constructing 
the huge m Lid-brick enclosure wall (430 it x 
3711 m) surrounding the temple of Amun. 
Later rulers of the 21st and early 22nd 
Dynasty added to the [empic complex, while 
necrnehc} i (380-362 in ) of the 30th Dyna&ty 
also built there, removing stone from (he 
temple buildings of snrsiiorsQV (767-730 se) 
and rsAM Il k i (664-610 isc) for use in the ccr- 
strutiion of the SaCRI^D LAKk, On the south¬ 
western side of the site, beyond the temple 
enclosure, is a smaller temple dedicated to 
,mlt and KJEONSj where the Asiatic goddess 
astarti; was also worshipped- This building 
was reconstructed during the reign of Ptolemy 
iv (221-205 tic). 


Montet’s discovery, in 1939, of the royal 
tombs of the 21st and 22nd Dynasties was 
overshadowed by (be outbreak of the Second 
World War; therefore the finds are less v, idcly 
known than would otherwise have been ihc 
case. Six tombs were discovered: all were sufo 
terra nean and constructed of a combination of 
mud-bricks and re-used stone blocks, many of 
ibem inscribed, 'The occupants of two <d (he 
tombs are unknown, but the remain in •; four 
belonged to Psuscnnes I, Amencmope i'' l 9>- 
984 lit:), Osorkon n (874-85(1 ik:) and 
Sheshunq ill (825-773 bci). However, two fur¬ 
ther royal burials had been placed in ihes£ 
tombs', the tomb of Psuscnnes l contained the 
hawk-headed silver coffin of Sheshonq 11 
(<.-,890 nc) as well as the coffin and sarcophagi 
of Amenemopc, while that of Osorkon si held 
the sarcophagus of Takelot u (S50—S25 






























TAN l'TAMAN I 


TAWERET 


The go Id work and other equipment from the 
Tan is necropolis are the mosi important 
source of knowledge concerning royal funer¬ 
ary [tends of the Third Intermediate Period 
(1069-747 ac). 

W. M, E PtiTMK, Tams, 2 vois (London, 1885-7). 
P r Montht, Lts nmweUesjimilkuie Tunis ( Paris, 
1933). 

—, La nicropak myaie tie Tunis , 3 vols (Paris, 
1947-60). 

—y Le foe snere de Tunis (Paris, 1966). 

K. A- Knt&EN, The Third Intermediate Period in 
Sgypt (! f00-650 f({.:), 2nd ed. (Warminster, 

1986 ) . 

G. Goyon, La demtvaic tics irestirs de Tunis 
(Paris, 1987). 

J. Yoyottk et al., Tints. I for des pharmm (Paris, 

1987) . 

—■, (fold af the philearths (Edinburgh, 1988). 

Taniftamani (Tantamami, Tanwetamani) 
(664-656 uc) 

Last of the 25 tb-^Jynasty pharaohs, who 
defeated and killed the AS.SYRi.w-ba.ekcd Saite 
ruler NEku i (672—66+ i*:) in 664 nc, and was 
then recognized as king by the Delta princes, 
He left a stele in the temple at Gehel Barkal 
which described how, in a dream, the throne of 
Egypt had been offered lo him by goddesses. 
Tins meihod ot legitimizing and strengthen- 
irg his claim to the throne drew not only on 
the text oJ the Victor) Stele of the napata\ 
ruler piy (747-716 itc) hut also harked hack to 
the 18rh-D) nasty Dream Stele of toutmosp, 
iv (1400-1390 in.). 

Tamitarnani’s reign over the whole kingdom 
of Egypt and Nubia lasted for little more than 
a year. In 663 1 st: he was overthrown in the 
same wav sis his unde (or cousin) niURQp, by 
the Assyrian king Ash urban i pal, whose armies 
plundered the temple treasures of Thebes. 
Despite maintaining control over the Napa tan 
territories in Nubia, Tanuiamani was unable to 
regain control of Egypt itself, where the 
Assyrians established Xekau’s son, p.s-Witlk i 
( 664—610 in;), as a vassal ruler. In the Theban 
region, however, the dales continued to be 
w ii tt en in ter ms of t he years t >| dan u laman i h s 
re;gn until at feast 657 Ik':, although a local 
priest, Mf'.YrL'iiMHAT, appears to have wielded 
f h- genuine political power. In 656 in: 
ranutqmani died and was interred in a typical 
Nipatan pyramidal tomb (accompanied by 
hrnrse burials) in the royal cemetery at r.i - 
KLRRU. 

hk A, KTitjikx, The Third Intermediate Period in 
E mt P100- 650 m;), 2nd ed, (Warminster, 

1936 ), 393 - 400 , 

A. A. Gasm i-.i.-Sili i 3, 'La tombe deTanoutamon 
* El Kurru (Ku.! 6)\ RdF 36 (1985), 67-72. 


Tatjenen (Tatcnen: ‘risen land") 

Primeval god who is mentioned on the 
SNABAQp Stone (sec OtiixiAD and mu) in con¬ 
nection with the emergence of tlie PKiurvAt. 
vtouMi at the moment of creation, as his name 
suggests. Hrs cult was initially attested at 
Memphis and became closely associated with 
the various myths of crlateon; he was effec¬ 
tively the Memphite equivalent of the Ttr.:\i!i:\ 
STONKat Heliopolis, although he was also sym¬ 
bolic both of Egypt itself and of the fertile 
land rising annually from the waters of the 
inundation. Often portrayed as a bearded man 
wearing a crown consisting of rands horns, a 
sun-disc and two plumes, he was an ‘earth 
god’ or chthonk deity, like xkkk and go, 
guarding the passage of the solar hark 
through the netherworld, Jn the Litany <f Ru.. 
however, he is listed as the personification of 
the phallus of the dead king. 

L. A. E. RiiY.MtiNJi, "The children of'lanen'* 

Zfs 92 ( 1966 ), 116 - 28 . 

11. A. Scui.Dgl, Dcr Cull Tulenen (Freiburg, 

1989), 

tattoos see cosxttTics 

Taweret (Taurt, Thoetis) 

Household deity in the form of a female hip¬ 
popotamus, who was particularly associated 
with the protection of" women in childbirth. 
She was usually portrayed with the arms and 
legs of a lion and the back and tail of a croco¬ 
dile (or even a complete crocodile perched on 
her back), while her pendulous breasts and lull 
belly clearly conveyed the idea of pregnancy. 
Her headdress comprised a low viouils sur¬ 
mounted by two plumes, sometimes with 
horns and a disc, and she often held a large _SA 
amulet (‘protection’) and sometimes an anmi 
symbol (‘life’). As a result of .Mediterranean 
trade, her image was absorbed into the iconog¬ 
raphy of the Minoan civilization on the island 
ol t.rerc, where she was eventually trans¬ 
formed into the somewhat different ‘Genius' 
figure. 

The hippopotamus-goddess is attested as 
early as the Old Kingdom, when she took 
three principal names: Opel or Ipy {‘harim' or 
favoured place’), Taweret (‘the great goddess’) 
and Rerct (‘the sow’). Although there is a 
temple of Qpef at ecarn ik, dating to the Late 
Period and Ptolemaic period, it was the cult of 

Figure if the kmtsrhoid deity 7a mere/ resting 
an u sa sign. She inn especially associated 
with the protection nf women in childbirth and is 
one if the most eommmfy represented amuie/ie 
deitses. Neip Kingdom, rock crystal, n. 9.5 em. 

(e. f 24595) 


Taweret ihat gained particular importance 
over time. I .ike the dwarf-god ntis, she appears 
to have had no cult temples of her own, 
although a few statues have survived, and she 
was sometimes portrayed in temple reliefs. 
The Egyptian system of constellations con¬ 
nected the hippopotamus with the northern 
sky, and it was in this role as Nebetakhet (‘mis- 
■ rests of the horizon’) that Taweret was depict¬ 
ed on the ceiling of the tomb of Sctv a 
(1294—1279 an.;} in the Valley of the Kings 
(kvIS). 

Essentially a benevolent figure, Taweret 
was widely represented on amulets from the 
Old Kingdom (2686—2181 ate) onwards, 
including targe numbers excavated from 
houses at ki.-amarn\ (c. 134SJ ut ). Because of 
her protective powers during childbirth, the 
image of the hippopotamus-goddess was con¬ 
sidered a suitable motif for the decoration of 
beds and head rests. Faience vases in the shape 
of the goddess, provided with a small pouring 
hole at the nipple, were sometimes used to 
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tefnut 


serve milk, presumably in an attempt to instil 
extra potency into the liquid. 

The male hippopotamus was essentially 
regarded as a destructive animal and therefore 
closely associated with the evil god setil It 
was presumably with this connection in mind 
that the Roman historian Plutarch described 
Taweret as the 'concubine' of Seth, who had 
changed her ways to become one of the 1 fol¬ 
lowers 1, of I [ORE'S. 

S. Quikke, Ancient Egyptian religion (London^ 

1992) , 107. 

G. Robins, Women in undent Egypt (London, 

1993) , 85-7. 

C. Andrews, Amittetsof mciekt Egypt (London, 

1994 ) 40 - 1 . 

taxation 

From aL least the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 
jsc) onwards, the government of Egypt 
revolved mainly around the collection of taxes 
by the central and provincial administrators. It 
is important, however, to try to distinguish 
between tax and rent and between regular and 
ad hoc taxes. The Palermo STONE and other 
surviving documents suggest that there were 
biennial censuses of agricultural produce so 
that the Treasury" could assess the amount of 
tax to b»e paid by individuals (although even 
these censuses may have actually taken place at 
irregular intervals). Because of the non¬ 
monetary economy that operated for almost 

Detail of a fragment ofmdDpiimtiug from ihe 
lamb'-Dus pel ifNebmmm, shotting cat tic being 
paraded in front of a tan be f at the extreme left ttj 
the upper register) so that u (ax assessment eon he 
made. J8th Dynasty, c, fdQO &c, painted piaster 
front Thebes, n. 58.$ an. {m37976) 


the whole of the Pharaonic period, Laxes were 
paid in kind. The surviving scenes of daily life 
in private tombs show that scribes were sent 
out to measure the precise areas of land under 
cultivation and to calculate meticulously the 
numbers of livestock from geese to cattle. 

I he seriousness with which this system was 
enforced is indicated by such evidence as the 
scene depieied in the f>th-Dynasty mastaba 
tomb of the vizier Khentika at Saqqara (r.2300 
lit;), showing five men in the process of beitig 
punished for corruption in the collection of 
taxes. A painting in the tomb chapel of .Vienna, 
dating to the reign of Thutmose tv (140(1- 
1390 eg), shows a stock scene of the assess¬ 
ment of produte and collection of taxes by 
scribes, and the subsequent beating of a 
farmer who has not paid his tax, while Papyrus 
Lansing, a well-known 20th-Dynasty text 
(now in the British Museum), describes the 
severe penalties suffered by a defaulting 
farmer and his family, despite their failed har¬ 
vest. The tomb of an 18th-Dynasty vizier 
called rk.mi.vhra (r. 1425 bc) is decorated with 
a portrayal of the reception of taxes on behalf 
of the king, including detailed descriptions nf 
specific amounts of such products as cakes, 
barley, honey, reed mats, gold ingots and linen. 
It is interesting to note chat the scribes then- 
selves usually seem to have been exempt from 
taxation, although is has been pointed out that 
the tax was generally levied on agricultural 
produce, which the non-farming scribes 
would rarely have owned in the first plate. 
‘Exemption decrees* could be issued to indi¬ 
viduals and institutions; these are our chief 
source of knowledge of taxation. 

A. H. Gardiner, 'A protest against unjustified 
tax demands \ RdE 6 (1951), 115—24. 


B. ]. Kemp, Ancient Egypt: anatomy of a 
civUiznthni (London, 1989}, 234-8. 

Tefnut 

Goddess associated with moisture or damp, 
corrosive air. She and her brother-husband 
SSIU were the first gods created by vi ■ y 
according to the doctrine of Heliopolis (see 
creation). Because she was considered to I :i .. L - 
been created by a process of ejaculation or 
spitting, a pair of lips could be used to derate 
her name. The children of Shu and Tv I nut 
were gee and nut. 

In the same way that the myths and am-ib- 
utes of Atum gradually merged with those of 
RA, so Tefnut and Shu became 1 Ryes Of ra\ in 
these roles, Tefnut took the head of a I in ness, 
and Shu that of a lion. Both were worshipped 
in these Forms at Leonlopolis (teu i 
muqdam) in the Delta, Tefnut was also identi¬ 
fied with the uraeus (see wadJVT), thus estab¬ 
lishing an association with the kingship, and it 
was in this connection that she appeared in The 
PYRAMID texts in the form of a serpent rearing 
from a sceptre. 

W. Spiegeirerg, Der ttgypiische Mytkits fan 
Sotmcuange (Leiden, 1917). 

S, West, 'The Greek version of the legend of 
TcW, JEA 55 (1969), 161-83. 

S. Quirke, An a e fit Egyptian religion [London. 
1992), 25-3 L 

lekenu 

Enigmatic figure which played an uncertain 
role in private funerary rites. Scenes nn ihe 
walls of tombs of’ the early New Kingdom, 
such as that of Reneni at ivr.KAJf dating to 

the reign of Amcnhotop t (1525-1504 in : pnr- 
tnay the tekenu as a man wrapped in a skin or 
bag, usually taking the form of a human- 
headed sack-like bundle placed on a sledge 
and drawn along by cattle as pan of the t .liter¬ 
al ceremonies. Since it was carried alongside 
the coffin and canopic equipment, it hiu been 
suggested that the sack may have simp'• con¬ 
tained the parts of rhe btuly that could nmher 
be mummified nor placed in CANOPIC jar* but 
were nevertheless essential to the full resur¬ 
rection of the deceased. It would perhu ■ -bo 
have served as an image of the body stsi i 

The tekenu has also been interpreted as a 
symbolic survival of the practice of funerary 
i it. man sacrifice or even as a symbol of the 
contracted form of corpses of the Froth nasric 
period, al tbo u gh 1 h ere is little ev id dice ' ■ u In¬ 
stantiate either of these views, 

J. Gwyn Griffiths, 'The tekenu, the Nubri' 1 * 
and the Butie burial 1 , Kush b (1958), 106-29 
E. IIornung, Idea into image, tranx. E, En-deck 
(New York, 1992}, 169-70. 
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Scene from the tomb ofRenew at Efkah (ek 7) 
showing funerary rites, including the opening of the 
nmiih (middie register), and procession^ in the 
upper register the tekenu cun he seen being putted 
afong an a sledge in front of men carrying a chest, 
18th Dynasty, c .1520 bc, (p. t. MCimuotsi) 

Tell 

Ail site names beginning with ‘Tell 5 are alpha¬ 
betized under the second part of the name, e.g. 
Yahudiya, Tell el-, 

tell (Arabic: ‘mound’) 

Term usually employed to describe an artificial 
muund consisting of superimposed settlement 
remains, Although many Egyptian topnnyms 
incorporate the wind it is more accurately 
applied to sites elsewhere in the Near East 
- the site of ri’ELL FX-AMyiNA 5 , for instance, 
derives from local tribal names ntffcer than 
topography. 

temenos 

Ancient Greek term used to describe the 
Mitred precinct surrounding the cult place of a 
deity. In Egyptian religious architecture il is 
usually loosely applied to the area within the 
enclosure wall ot a temple. The religious com¬ 
plex at k\RjNak consisted of three distinct 
tmenoi: the precincts relating to the temples 
of ymln, mi_"J and MOntl: respectively. 

temple 

Building or complex of buildings regarded bv 
the ancient Egyptians as the "house 7 of a deity 
(or deities). The most essential component of 


the Egyptian temple wax the innermost cult- 
chamber or shrink, where the image of the 
deity was kept. The activities of the temple 
revolved around the worship and celebration 
of the deity’s cult via the image in the shrine, 
and I he building itself was not a meeting-place 
for worshippers bul an architectural seining 
for the celebration of the cult. 

The modern conception of die Egyptian 
temple is biased by two principal factors of 
archaeological preservation. First, very few 
pre-New-Kingdom temples have survived, 
primarily because Egyptian temples were 
repeatedly rebuilt in the same sacred area, 
therefore the earliest structural phases were 
often obliterated, buried and recycled in con¬ 
structing the later versions of the temple. 


Second, most Lower Egyptian religious com¬ 
plexes, such as the temple of Ptah at MEMPHIS 
and the sun temple at miuopoui (Iwnw), have 
been heavily pillaged over the centuries, there¬ 
fore comparatively little of their plan and dec¬ 
oration has been preserved. The result of these 
two archaeological distortions ts that the mod¬ 
ern view of the Egyptian temple is based 
almost entirely on Upper Egyptian temples 
dating from the New Kingdom f 1550—1069 
bo.) onwards. The most elaborate surviving 
example of the Upper Egyptian temple is the 
precinct of Amiin at karnak, while the best- 
preserved such building is the temple of 
Horns at EhF'U, dating to the Ptolemaic period 
(332-30 bc). 

Ihe typical post-Middle Kingdom Upper 
Egyptian temple appears to have consisted of a 
scries oi processional ways through which the 
king and bis priests could gradually approach 
the cult image in its NAGS. The same conduits 
also provided the backdrop for religtOLs fesh- 
UIJ, which usually consisted of the trans¬ 
portation of ihe deity's statue, carried in a 
BARK, from one temple to another. Within the 
con fi nes ol the temple, these processional 
ways passed through open courtyards, 
hyposTvle halls and massive ceremonial 
gateways known ns pylons, T he decoration of 
the external walls of the temple tended to con- 
ten irate on the motif of the kings conquest 
over enemies and wild beasts, symbolizing the 
protection of the god's cult. The painted 
reliefs on tile internal walls usually depicted 
aspects of i he performance of rituals, showing 
the king engaged in the presentation of offer¬ 
ings to the various deiiics associated with the 
temple, and thus performing hix role of inter¬ 
mediary between the human and the divine. 
The temple was also considered to be an 
architectural metaphor both for the universe 

Reconstruction dramng afike temple o/Khomut 
Kcirnak. hit til during the 20th Dynasty, c-1100 ttd 
(tat. i h a a \ cur ts't t\ t: n i rr t 1 r) 
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and fur the |>n jcoss ol aiu-vnON ilscM- The 
flour gradually rose, passing through forests of 
plant- form columns and roofed by images of 
the constellations or die body of the sky- 
goddess nlti; allowing the priests to ascend 
gradually from the outermost edge ofthe uni¬ 
verse towards the sanctuary; which was a sym¬ 
bol ofthe inner core of creation, the priMi-A'AI 
MOl no on which the creator-god first brought 
t!ie world into being. 

Apart from serving as universal metaphors 
and eternal backdrops for the celebration ot 
euli and ritual, the temples also served as 
important parts of the Egyptian economic 
infrastructure. Each was founded not merely 
as a hollow building hut as an -important insti¬ 
tution employing large workforces and 
endowed with such reliable sources of income 
as agricultural land and gold mines. The main 
temple was therefore invariably surrounded by 
ancillary buildings such as granaries and 
slaughter-houses, in which the daily offerings 
were stored and processed, usually eventually 
being re-distributed to feed the temple staff 
themselves. The administration ofthe temple, 
which in modern terms might be divided into 
ritualistic and economic activities, is docu¬ 
mented both in the temple reliefs and in cer¬ 
tain surviving archives; of papyri, particularly 
those that have been excavated from (he Old 
Kingdom mortuary temples of Neferirfcarj 
(2475—2455 bo) and Raneferef (2448 2445 nc) 

at ABUS1K. 

II. W. F oh man, 'Worship and festivals in an 
Egyptian temple', Bulletin nf the John Rybinsk 
Library, .Manchester 57 (1954), 165-203, 

A. R. Dm ti>, .-i guide i» religious riittalni \byiU# 
(Warminster, 1981). 

P. SptiNCKR, Thy Egyptian temple: ti 
lexicographical study (London* 1 984), 

B. J, Knur, .indent Egypt: until tunyoj a 
iivifhtititM (Dmdon, 1989), 91—105. 

D. OXjuNNHR^ l The status of early Egyptian 
temples; an alternative theory; Tkejbtfonvrs ttf 
Hurts*, ed. II. Friedman and B. Adams (Oxford, 
1992), 83-98. 


Teti (2345-2323 m.) 

First ruler of the 6th Dynasty (2345-2181 l«:) 
whose reign probably does noi represent any 
sharp break with the preceding reign ol lnas, 
in that he married I put, one of Unas* daugh¬ 
ters, although it .seems likely that his father 
came from outside the 5th-l >y nasty royal fam¬ 
ily. Teii was the first of many rulers to lake the 
Horus name Sebciep tawy (‘pacifier of the 
two lands') in his royai. titlt. uo , possibly 
suggesting a desire on bis part to remedy 
problems in the administration, which had 
become less stable by the end of the 5th 


Dynasty; as a result ofthe increasing power of 
nomarehs (provincial governors). The evi¬ 
dence of his more concrete attempts to adjust 
the balance of power includes firstly a stele at 
Abydos exempting temples from tax ilk in and 
secondly the marriage of his eldest daughter to 
the vizier mfrlruKa, who was later to he chief 
priest of his funerary cult. 

The historian vi vnKTHO claims that Teti was 
eventually assassinated by his bodyguards, and 
although there is no other evidence for this, it 
seems likely that peiw i, his true heir and even¬ 
tual successor, was initially usurped by 
Userkara. Little is known about the latter who 
reigned for only a year and may have been a 
descendant of a bib-Dy nasty pharaoh. 

Teti's pyramid complex, excavated by James 
Quihcll m 1907-8, is situated in north 
Saqqara, accompanied by the mastaba tombs 
of several of his officials, including that of 
Mereruka. In a revival of a 4th-Dynasty tradi 
lion, the complex included pyramids for two 
queens (Iput and Kawit). The internal passage 
of the pyramid was only the second to be 
inscribed with pyramid Ti-ivfs, and the burial 
chamber contained a grey basalt sarcophagus, 
the body and funerary equipment having been 
plundered in ancient times. A plaster death- 
mask (now in the Egy ptian Museum, Cairo) 
was found in his mortuary temple, but it is 
uncertain whether it was taken from the body 
of Teti himself. 

C. M r Firth and B. Gl.nn, Thy let! pyramid 
cemeteries^ 2 veils (Cairo, 1926). 

].-F. Lal er and J. Lrklant, U- tempi? haul dit 
complyx? f iinera ire du mi Ten (Giiro, 1472). 

N. Grimm.. S history of am-icaf Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 80-1. 

L E. S. V,\A\ *ikl>-% The pyramids iff Egypt, 5th ed. 
(Harmoudsworth, 1993), 179 80. 

Teti sh eri [?. 1591I-1541J hc;) 

Wife of the 17ih-Dynasty Theban ru er 
Senakhtcnra Taa i and mother of Sftyi'.NRNR.Y 
taA ii. who appears to have been of non-royal 
origin. She survived until the early 18th 
Dynasty and, like her descendants MHtOiTP i 
and m iMost: xKn tn tkl, appears to have been an 
unusually influential woman. Her grandson, 
ulmosl t, established cenotaphs and funerary 
estates for both himself and Tctisheri at \bv- 
nns, where she was granted a posthumous cull 
as the most important female ancestor of the 
!8ih-Dynssty rulers. Despite her importance, 
only one statue has survived, tlie lower portion 
of a limestone statuette, the present location ol 
which is now unknown. The collection of (be 
British Museum includes a seated statuette 
purporting to represent Tctisheri, but this has 
been identified as a forgery. 


M. H. GaUThikr, IJvrafes mis et'Egypt? ti, 159-fiO. 
—, 'Monuments et fragments appartenanr a 
l 1 Instil ut FYanyais d 7 Archcologie Urientalv du 
Cairo 7 , BIFAO 12(1916), 125-44(128-9), 

YV. Y. Dav ibs , S royal Hattie ran (ribufal (1 a mil u ^ 

1981). 

Thebes (anc. Waset) 

Principal city of Upper Egypt and capital .if 
the fourth Upper Egyptian nome. The arcli.n - 
ological remains of the city and temples ,4 
Thebes surround the modern city of Luxm an 
the east bank of the Nile, while the west bank 
is the site ofthe mortuary temples and tombs 
of kings and high officials from die Ml k- 
Kingdom to the end of the Pharaonic period 
((-.21155-332 UC). Because of its long and 
important history; Thebes has been a centre of 
archaeological research since at least the time 
of the Napoleonic expedition (1798—1802; sue 

EUYlTOLiXiV). 

The ancient Egyptians knew the town us 
Waset, symbolized by the was sceptri-'., but the 
Greeks called it Thebes, after their own an of 
the Mime name in Bocotia. Unlike other major 
cities of the Pharaonic period, such as mi.m- 
rrirs, LiKUOPDUS or ahtijus, its origins were 
comparatively recent; it probably emerged as a 
small provincial town during the Old 
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Kingdom (2686-2181 isc), but eventually 
assumed a more prominent role in the First 
Intermediate Period {2181-2055 iw.:}, as rite 
principal rival to ihc 1 HerakleopoiitarT 
dynasty of Lower Egypt {see HtutAKi.LOPOLLS 
MAGNA attd MENTl-'lfflTRP ll). 

The 9th anti ldth Dy nasties of Lower 
Egypt ruled from the traditional administra¬ 
te centre, Memphis, but the roughly con 
temporary llth-Dynasty rulers of Upper 
Egypt came from armant and therefore estab¬ 
lished Thebes as their scat of power. At the 
end of the First Intermediate Period the 
1 heban rulers emerged victorious, ousting the 
Heraklcupoliians and gaining control of the 
whale of Egypt. The Middle Kingdom 
pharaohs then ruled from the newly founded 
city of Itjtawy (baking possession of the two 


lands'), situated near the new necropolis of El - 
LJSHT, although they clearly still regarded 
Thebes as their sacred city The rulers of the 
12th Dynasty f1985—1795 lie; see amexilvihat 
and lS 1 -:xi sre.t) established Thebes as the eapi- 
tal of Upper Egypt, and henceforth amu.n, tlic 
local god of Thebes, became increasingly 
prominent. In the 11 a h Dynasty royal burials 
were already being made on the nest bank, 
notably at d-Tarif in the north hut also at deer 
r:j.-{iAllR[, where Mcntuhotep ll (2055—20114 
lie) built his funerary complex. By the New 
Kingdom (1551 1-1099 nr) the Theban west 
bank was developing into a great necropolis 
that would eventually rival the Memphite 
necropolis of s u&aua in importance. 

At the end of the Second Intermediate 
Period (1650-1550 uc) it was once again a local 
1 heban dynasty that rose n.j power, expelling 
the i iyksos from Egypt and reunifying the 


country. Flu rials of the 17th Dynasty are con¬ 
centrated around Dra Abu d-Naga between 
d-Tarif and Deir d-Bahri. The 114 .mown 
rock-tombs at Dra Abu el-Naga include those 
of officials from the early New Kingdom to the 
l^te Period U\ 1550-5(K) nc), as well ns the 
pyramidal royal burials of the 17th-Dynasty 
rtilers and their families (c. 1650-1550 rsr:). 
The area has been extensively plundered and 
many of the tombs have now been badly dam¬ 
aged or lost. 

The New Kingdom was the most important 
period in Theban history, and it was during 
this period that successive rulers began to 
enlarge and elaborate the temple complex ol 
kaknak (the iper-isut, 'most favoured of 
places’), founded in the 12th Dynasty and 
dedicated to File divine triad of Amun, ,mut 
and KI ions, as well as MON EL {another local 
god). Iii the reign of amfaiiotcr hi 
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(1390-1352 bc) the ijuxor temple (the ipei- 
reryU 'private chambers to the south') was 
founded, a short distance to the south of 
Kamali. 

On the west bank the vaiikv of the kings 
became the burial place of the New Kingdom 
rulers from at least as early as the reign of 
thutmose i (1504-1492 bc), while many of the 
highest officials of each of the reigns were 
buried nearby on the hill slopes of Dra Abu e!- 
Naga, Deir et-Bahri, d-Khuka, Asasif, Sheikh 
Abd et-Qurna and Qumet Murai, A long row 
of mortuary temples also stood on the west 
bank, usually with communities of officials, 
priests and servants housed in the vicinity (see 
MEDINET HAUL 1 and RAMESSEUM). At DEJR EL- 
MEDINA was the walled settlement and ceme¬ 
tery of the workmen responsible for con¬ 
structing the royal tombs. A number or royal 
palaces were also constructed on the west 
bank, ranging from the comparatively small 
buildings attached to the mortuary temples to 
the sprawling complex of buddings from the 
reign of Amenhotep in at maijlata. 

Even in the Ramesside period (1295-1069 
lit:), when the royal palace and the central 
administration were transferred to the Delta 
(see qanter and tell kl-DAB**), Thebes 
retained a great deal of its religious and politi¬ 
cal significance, and the bodies of rulers were 
still brought to western Thebes for burial in 
the Valley of (he kings. The kings of the 21st 
and 22nd Dynasties (1069 -747 bc) governed 
from various cities in the Delia, but they 
lacked the strength lo control the whole coun¬ 
try, and at this time Libyan generals, from 
hehiuor onwards, controlled Upper Egypt 
from their power-base at Thebes. It was only 
in the Late Period (747-332 1C) that the 
importance of the city finally seems to have 
dwindled in favour of Memphis, tank, SAtS 
and itutASTis. 

B. Pouter and R. L. B. Moss, Tnptigraphieal 
bibliography l-n (Oxford, 1964 72). 

Riefstatii., Thebes in thi time of Aniunlmtep ill 
(Norman, Ok, 1964). 

J. Baines and J. Malek, Atlas of undent 'Egypt 
(Oxford, 1980), 84-105. 

L. Manxk.mi-., City of th? dead: Thebes in Egypt 
[ London, 1987). 

Thirds, Thinite period 

The remains of the ancient town ofThints, cap- 
ital of the Thinite region, have never been 
located, although it has been suggested that 
they may have been situated in the vicinity of 
the modern village ofGirga, several kilometres 
to the north of the Predvnastic and Early 
Dynastic cemeteries of aijvuOS. 

The Thinite region appears to have been 


the most important of the small states thtii 
were competing for control of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, at the end of the Predvnastic 
period. The first two Egyptian dynasties, 
covering a period of over four hundred years 
(f, 3100-2686 BC), were described by the 
Egyptian historian Manetho as the "Thinite 
period*, in recognition oT the fact that Early 
Dynastic Thinis enjoyed a short period of 
pre-eminence, when it was the seat of power 
of the first rulers of a united Egypt. It is 
unclear, however, precisely when the centre 
of power transferred northwards to MKMPIIIS, 
thus diminishing the political role of Thins 
and leaving Abydos as a sire of purely cere¬ 
monial and ritualistic importance (see A1IY- 
uos and saqqab.a for discussion of the possi¬ 
ble roles of the Thinite and Memphite 
necropolises). 

Third Intermediate Period [1069-747 ih ) 
Chronological phase following the nkw keno- 
dom. Smcndes (1069-1043 tic) succeeded 
RAMUSES XI (1099-1069 bc) as first king of the 
21st Dynasty (1069-945 w;), but his was on.y 
one line of succession in this period of divided 
government. Smendes ruled from taxis, while 
the High Priests of Amun at Thebes, under 
Pinudjem j, continued to rule an area stretch¬ 
ing from as far north as fl-hiua (smith of the 
Pay urn) to as wax in the south. The two lints 
intermarried, and the Thebans recognized the 
official Tanite dating system, but maintained 
Upper Egypt as a separate state. 

The Delta-based 22nd Dynasty (945 715 
eg) began with the reign of the Libyan ruler 
SHESHONQ. i (945-924 fa.:). His accession co¬ 
incided with the decline in power of ihe 
Theban High Priests, so that he was able to 
install his son at Thebes, lending some degree 
of unity lo the two lands. Later in the Dynasty, 
however, the Thebans appear to have objected 
to the establishment of Gsorkon, son of 
Tikelot it (850-825 bc), as High Priest :if 
Amun, and embarked on a civil war with the 
northern rulers. The establishment of rival 
dynasties followed, with the result that the 
22nd to 24th Dynasties were all ruling simul¬ 
taneously in different parts of the country. 

Gsorkon Eli (777-749 ih .) established his 
daughter Shepenweptt as GOiTs win-; of am lx 
in Thebes. The importance of this post as, at 
the very least, a symbol of the political control 
of Thebes, meant that it was subsequently 
filled by a series of adoptions imposed by the 
dominant ruler of the time. It was perhaps by 
this means that the Kushite 25ih Dynasty 
demonstrated that it had secured religious as 
well as political authority in the region. 
Despite having gained the Theban region. 


however, the 25th Dynasty was still thwarted 
for a while by the 24th Dynasty (727-715 no) 
ruling front the town of sais in the Delta. The 
N'apalan ruler PlY (747-716 esc) campaigned 
far north as Memphis until he was satisfied 
that he had secured control of the Nile valley, 
then he withdrew lo nafatA. His campaigns, 
however, were inconclusive, necessitating fur¬ 
ther military activity by his successor, m \w up 
(716—702 bc) at the beginning of the i vir. 
period (747-332 bc). 

M. Bir.RBRiiut, Tite late Nov King Jam in /■.-, 

(c. 1300-664 sc): Ageumfogiatl and dtrtmuloyud 
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D. O'Connor, l New Kingdom and Third 
Intermediate Period, 1552-664 nc 1 , Ancient 
Egypt: 11 wi ki history, ed. B. G. Trigger el al 
(Cambridge, 1983), 183-278- 
K. Kri ’OiKN, The Third Intermediate Pc rind m 
Egypt , 2nd ed - (Warminster, 1986). 

R r Fv/zixe, Egypt: Dynasty xxtf-xw (Leiden. 
1988). 
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Reiches*, ZAS 119 (1992), 22-37. 
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Thoeris we tawkket 


Thoth (Djehucy) 

God of writing and knowledge, who was 
depicted in the form of two animal-, the 
baboon (Pft put tynocephalm\ .see ' AM> 
CEFlEAi.Us) and the sacred ibis (Hire:;Horn 
aetkitipicus), both of which arc elegant! por¬ 
trayed on the exterior of the unusual early 
Ptolemaic tomb-chapel of a priest of both 
called F'TTOSIRLS. In his baboon forni Thoth 
was closely associated with rite baboov-god, 
Hedj-wer ('the great white one 1 ) of tins E-.arly 
Dynastic period (31(K)—2686 Mi). Bv the endol 
the Old Kingdom (2686—2181 1st.) lie was must 
frequently portrayed as an ibis-headed man, 
usually holding a scribal palette and pen or it 
notched palm-leaf engaged in some act ol 
recording or calculation. Utterance ■■■ • ol lhu 
pyramid ft AH’S describes how the gods gained 
access Lo the netherworld by travelling Nil the 
wing of Thoth* across to the other sidi ot the 


*wi ndi ng waterway*. 

He was worshipped, along with In- htie- 
known consort, Neb metaway, at the ancient 
city ofKhmun (kermopolis magma) in '■ hhlh L 
Egypt, although there was also a iernde of 
Thoth at DAKHIA oasis and at Tell Baqti^ 
the Delta. There are few surviving remains ot 
ihe temple atKhmun, but two colossal ':>6utin 
statues erected by Amenophis in (1591)- 
TK.) still dominate one area of the site (see ihu^ 
tration under siermoi'Oeis uagna). 
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Squatting figure of the gfld Th&th in the form of a 
kalwori) inscribed mith the cartouches nf Amcnhotep 
m. 18th Dynasty, c J399 .ft£\ tjratrfzifc a. 67 cm. 
(m38) 


Thoth way closely associated with the 
moon (the second N.yk OF R.V) and was regu- 
larly shown with a headdress consisting of a 
disc and crescent symbolizing the lunar 
phases. It is possible that the long curvet! beak 
of the ibis was identified both with the cres¬ 
cent moon and with the reed pen. An associa¬ 
tion with tile passing of time is reflected in 
those depictions that show him recording the 
king’s names on the leaves of the per sea tree. 
In vignettes of the ‘judgement of the dead', 
regularly included in Book of the Dead papyri 
in the New Kingdom (15511-1069 fie), Tlioth 
was often shown both in his anthropomor¬ 
phic, ibis-headed manifestation, recording the 
results of The weighing of the heart of the 
deceased, and, less frequently, as a baboon. 
Sometimes, in addition, he is shown as a 
baboon perched on top of the scales. It was 
probably because of his role as guardian of the 
deceased in the netherworld, and as an inter¬ 
mediary between the various deities, that he 
became associated with the Greek god 
Hermes in the Ptolemaic period {332-30 uc), 
hence the renaming of the city of Khmun as 
Hcrntopolis Magna. 


C Bov r. an, Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt (Oxford, 
1922). 

C. J Bleener, H&k&rantf That (Leiden* 1973). 

A. P. Zivii;, Herniopotis cl le mote dc / 'ibis: 
rccherthcs sur la prtrcmcc tin tHat Thai eti Btme 
Egypfc (Cairo, 1975). 

M X DEttaiAlN-UirrEL, That: rites cgyptiens 3 
(Brussels, 1981). 

HTiota Akhmim 1 , Hommagcsa F. Daimas, 
ed, A. Guillamont (Montpellier, 19136), 173-80. 

J. Quaegebeur, ‘Thof-Hermes, le dieu le plus 
grand! 1 , Hommuges tf E Domnas (Montpellier, 
1986], 525 44. 

V. WessmskY, ‘Tier, Biid, GotE: Liber die Affen 
desThot 1 , Ah ten .Miimiien J985 ur, ed. 

S. Schn&be (Hamburg, 1989), 425—30. 

throne name (prenomen) w royal 

TITULAR! 

Thutmose (Tuthmosis) 

Birth name, meaning ‘Thoih is born’, held by 
four I8th-Dynasty pharaohs. 

Tkutmose l Aakhcpcrkam {1504—1492 ec) 
was the successor of amen i iqtep i and the 
third ruler of the IHth Dynasty, Although his 
reign was comparatively short, his achieve¬ 
ments in terms of foreign policy were signif¬ 
icant, The inscriptions at Tombos, in the area 
of the third Nile cataract, and Kurgirs, south 
of the fourth cataract, indicate that he had 
consolidated and expanded Egyptian control 
over Nubia. Another stele (known only from 
later records) erected on the far side of the 
river Euphrates and commemorating a sue 
cessful military incursion into the territory of 
.vutanni, suggests that he was the first of the 
New Kingdom pharaohs to gain control of a 
substantial area ol" the Levant, The main 
motivation for Egyptian expansion into 
Nubia and western Asia lay in the desire to 
secure trade routes for such raw materials as 
on„S, timber, copper, .sir a r» and ki.a\ us, all of 
which were more difficult to obtain within 
Egypt itself 

Thutmose t is considered to have been 
buried in kv38, the earliest tomb in the valley 
of the kings at Thebes, but bis body was 
probably among those re interred in the cache 
of royal mummies at heir i-r.-UAirRi. Although 
a sarcophagus bearing his name was discov¬ 
ered m ky 38, a second one was also found in 
the tomb of his daughter 1 1 VT-Sl fEPSLT (kv20) 

Thutmose a Aakheperamt (1492-1479 uc.) 
was tile son of Thutmose ] by a leaser wife 
called Mutnofret. In the first year of his reign 
he ereeted a victory stele at Aswan, describing 
the crushing of a revolt in Nubia, thus signal¬ 
ing that he was continuing his father's aggres¬ 
sive foreign policy. A virtually undecorated 


tomb in the Valley of the Kings (kv42) con¬ 
taining an uninscribed sarcophagus, was once 
thought to be his burial place hut this is now 
considered unlikely. His mortuary temple in 
western Thebes was excavated by French 
archaeologists in 1926. 

That tunic tit Menkheperra (1479-1425 bt) 
was the son of Thutmose u and a minor wile 
called Aset. When Thutmose u died, his wife 
and half-sister Hatshepsut acted as regent for 
the first few years of the reign of Thutmose tn. 
By year seven of his reign she herself had 
assumed the full titulary of a pharaoh, thus 



Head from ts green schist statue probably 
representing Thutmose lit or I hit she pud. tilth 
Dynasty, c J450 Ml. tt. 4SJ cm, (£,-(986) 

delaying the full accession of her nephew ferr 
more than twenty nears. I le finally came to the. 
throne in 1ms mvn right in about 1458 w , pre¬ 
sumably on the death of Hatshepsut. ft was 
probably not until relatively late in h:s reign 
that he began systematically to remove 
ThushepsutN name from her monuments, 
replacing it with his own. 

Tn his foreign policy he emulated the 
exploits of Thutmose i, re-establishing 
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Egyptian suzerainty over Syria-Palestine 
with the KviTj.i-. qj- mec.iiddq in i]ie first year 
after Hatshepsut’s death, thus neutralizing the 
military threat posed by the Prince of Qadesh 
and his Mi omnia n allies. This battle and his 
subsequent Levantine campaigns were re¬ 
corded in the Hall of the Annals in the temple 
of Amun at karnak. As well as expanding the 
cult-centre of Amun, he also built temples at 
Deir el-Jlahri and MiraNKT HAUL 1 as well as 
numerous sites in Nubia and the Delta, At 
armant and specks AirniMiiJOS he completed 
his stepmother\s constructions. 

His tomb in the Valley of the Kings (ky 34) 
is decorated with scenes from the AmdutU 
{‘that which is in the underworld’) and his 
mortuary temple on the Theban west bank has 
survived, although in poor condition. His 
mummv was one of those discovered in the 
Deir el-Bahri cache. 

Thu tame a Menkhepemra (HIM) 1390 uc) 
was the son of Amenhotep u, the father of 
Amenhotep lit and the grandfather of akhen- 
aten. The so-called Dream Stele at Giza 
describes how he was offered the throne of 
Egypt in return for removing the sand from 
the Great Sphinx, Since he does not seem to 
have been the actual heir to the til rone, it is 
possible that this inscription formed part of the 
legitimizing of his accession. In terms of 
foreign policy hi s reign marked n period of rec¬ 
onciliation with Mitanni, including a ‘diplo¬ 
matic marriage 1 to the daughter of Artatama i, 
the Mitannian ruler. He also left a stele at the 
island of Konosso, near Aswan, commem¬ 
orating an expedition to quell rebellion in 
Nubia. Both his Theban funerary temple and 
his tomb (ky 43 in the Valley of the kings) 
have survived, and his mummy was among 
those recovered from the tomb of Amenholep 
ii in 1898; 
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N. Grim \h, A history of unarm Egypt (Oxford, 
1992), 2(17-21, 

Thutmuse (Djehutymose, Tuthmosis) 

(r.1340 nc) 

One of the principal sculptors of the reign of 
AKiiENATEN (1352-1336 in.), whose titles 
describe him as ‘king’s Favourite and master 
tsf works, the sculptor Thuimose’. His house 


and workshop, buildings P.47.1-3 in the 
south suburb of FI-amarna, were discovered 
by Ludwig Borchardt in December 1912 
Most of the identifications of occupants of 
houses at Am am a have been made on the 
basis of inscribed door lintels or jambs, bu: 
Thutmose’s house was ascribed to him 
through the excavation of a fragment of ant 
ivory horse-blinker from a domestic rubbish 
pit, A storeroom of Thutmose’s atelier 
(P.47.2: room 19) was found to contain 
numerous artist’s ‘trial pieees\ as well as 
many unfinished statues and heads, including 
those of the king, queen and princesses. 
There were also a number of plaster heads 
probably representing various members of 
ihc A mama-period royal family, which were 
initially interpreted as death-masks bill are 
now usually assumed to have been the ‘master 
images’ from which sculptures in stone may 
have been copied. The most spectacular find 
was the brightly painted limestone bust of 
NEFEKTITI, the principal wife of Akhenaten 
(now in the collection of the Agy putsches 
Museum, Berlin). 

L. Borchardt,, Port ruts der Kiinigm Nnjht-ete 
(Leipzig, 1923), 


L. Borchardt and H. Ricke, Die Wrthnhdwter m 
TtUd-Amttnia (Berlin, 1980), 96-7. 

R. Kraurs, ‘Der BildhauerThutmosc in 

Jahrbuch tier Pftussiscfcr Kuhurhewe 
20(1983), 119-32. 

C. Aldred, Akhenaten King of 'Egypt (London, 
1988), 59. 

time see calendar; chronology; clmisyuka 
and history and ilistorjography 

titulary see royal titulary 

Tiy (Tiye) (*. 1410-1340 uc.) 

Principal wife of the late 18ih-DviiasD ruler 
amenj iotit [II (1390-1352 Uc). Her father was 
a chariot officer (see yltya And tuyu) and her 
brother, Alien, rose to the position of Second 
Prophet of amux, She seems to have exerted 
considerable influence both cm her husband 
and on her son aj®fx.atfjv (1352-1356 ml). 

The Ups o fQuart Tiy. 18th Dynasty, c. I3W tie, 
ydjasper, n. / 2.6 an. (mf.tropoutas 
.ifr.VEr.if, .vEff rear a, R&mnns. tunas toss on i. 
1926, 26.7.13%) 
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After the death of Amenhotep 111 , for instance, 
the correspondence from Tushratia, the ruler 
of mitanm, was addressed directly to Tiy. Site 
was regularly being portrayed alongside her 
husband in sculptures, and her titles were 
listed on one of a scries of commemorative 
SCARABS issued by the king. 

On the accession to the throne of her son, 
Akhenatcn, the centre of power transferred 
from Thebes to a new capital city aL el- 
aM\r\ : a. A relief in the rock-cut tomb of 
Huya at el-Amarna shows that Tiy visited 



Green steatite head ofTiyfrom she temple of 
ffaihor sit she tntqito ise - minitty site of Serif hif d- 
Khadins, Sinai iHih Dynasty, c. 1370 m:, 
a /, 2 cni . (a ■> ttto je38257) 

Akhenatcn at the new city in the twelfth year 
of his reign, and she may even have had her 
own residence there. She was perhaps buried 
with her son in the royal tomb at Amarna, but 
this is by no means certain, It is likely; at any 
rale, that her body was eventually taken to 
Thebes, Some of her funerary equipment 
was. found in tomb ky 55 in the vu.lev or the 
kin os, although the body associated with 
these objects is believed to be that of 
Smcnkhkara, the short-lived core gent of 
Akhenatcn. A body of a royal woman discov¬ 
ered among the cache of royal mummies in 
ike tomb of Amenbotep n (kv 35) is thought 
to be that of Tiy, although this identification 
has noE been universally accepted. A lock of 
her hair was also found in a miniature coffin 
in the tomb of TVTANKI lAMUN (kV62). 

A. Rowe, "Inscriptions on the model coffin 
containing the luck of hair of Queen Tiy’,. IS. IE 
41) (1941), 627. 



C. Aldred, Akhamten, king tf Egypt (London, 
1988), 146-52, 219—21. 

G- Roiiins, Women in ancient Egypt (London, 
1993), 21-55. 

tfet see TffiT 

Tod (anc. Djcrty, Tuphium) 

Site on the east bank of the Nile, south of 
ARMAn i , which dates from at least the Old 
Kingdom until the Islamic period. A mud- 
brick chapel was constructed there as early as 
the 5th Dynasty (2494—2345 lie), but the site 
gamed in importance in the Middle 
Kingdom (2055- 1650 lit.), when temple con¬ 
struction for the local god montl was under¬ 
taken by MfvNTUHOTitp ii (2Q55-21HI4 esc;), 
Meittuhotep nr (2004—1992 itc.) and si-.nl,.s- 
ret i (l%5 1920 in:). Although these struc¬ 
tures are now almost entirely destroyed, a 
number of impressive fragments of relief 
have survived, including part of a wall deco¬ 
rated on both sides with depictions of the 
goddess Tjanenem and the god Montu, dat¬ 
ing to the reign of Mcntuhotep m (now in 
the Louvre). 

In February 1956 the French archaeologist 
Francois Bisson tie la Roque discovered the so- 
called L Tod treasure 7 underneath the Middle 
Kingdom temple. The treasure comprised 
silver vessels (which may have been made 
in Crete, or perhaps somewhere in Cretan- 
influenced western Asia), a silver lion, lapis 
lazuli cylinder seals from Mesopotamia, and 
gold ingots. These were found in four bronze 
chests bearing the cartouche of Amcnemhat n 
(1922-1878 uc) of the 12th Dynasty. Not only 
was this discovery one of the richest finds of 
silver in Egypt, but the evidence it provides 


The ■ Tod treasure, discovered by Fnatiftw Bisson de 
k 1 Roque in the temple of Monin in 103b. is one of 
the largest finds of silverJfam ancient Egypt, f 2th 
Dynasty, cJQOQjn., of box 35 cm. {LCn ar 

elS128-153IS, fhotour tint: n r \ -luc not or) 

concerning contacts with Greece and the Near 
East during the Middle Kingdom is a valuable 
indication of trade contacts ai the time. 

From the New Kingdom have survived the 
remains of a milk shrine erected bvThutmose 
ill (1479—1425 Ut',;) for Montu, the decoration 
of which includes restoration work under¬ 
taken by other kings of the 18th, 19th and 20th 
Dynasties. Many of the blocks of Thutmase 
|]E + s temple were later re-used in the construe 
tion of the Dtir Anba Ibshay church to the east 
of the site. In front of the site of’ the temple of 
Senusm I, Ptolemy vm (170-116 sc) built a 
new temple and sacred lake, and a Rices k. was 
added in the Roman period, 
i Rjswjx di. i a Rckjii in L l ,e tresor de Toil', QIC 
12 (1957), 20-6. 

j. \ vniher, "A prupos d'un depot de provenance 
asiatique trouve a Tod 1 , Syria IN (1957), 174-82. 
E Bisson he la Rcxy,;i-; T G. Conteneai. and 
F. Cl lArooniiERi Leir&orde Tdsl (Gun), 1953), 

C. Dr.SROCJTi'S-N'oBLEt oL Rr and j. VERUR-TrEk, 
Un slide de jhiiillesfranpnhes ch Egypt !880-1900 
(Paris, mi), 137-64. 

tombs 

Itt the strictest sense of the word the ancieni 
Egyptian tomb underwent very little develop¬ 
ment over the course of the six millennia from 
the beginning of the Predynastic period to the 
end of the Roman period (r.5500 nr.:—vn 395). 
In essence the tomb itself was almost always 
subterranean, usually comprising a simple pit, 
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Plan and cross-section oif a private tomb of the 
18th Dynasty at Thebes. The tomb belonged to 
Sobekhokp whose lift: at ontri is recorded in sernes 
in his tomb-chit pci, which was healed abmr 
ground, la the Wilt Dynasty, tomb chapels were 
decorated with funerary texts. The subterranean 
parts of the tomb were largely atideeorated and 
wen- blocked except for knriak (rut m\\ it) 
GHJtlSTfKt: it iRtt tTTj 

•a rock-cut room or a chamber of mud-brick or 
stone, within which the body was placed, usu¬ 
ally accompanied by funerary equipment of 
various kinds The pit style of burial was par¬ 
ticularly persistent, being used not only by 
most of the Predymstio population but also by 
poorer people throughout Egyptian history. 
The full study of die development of the 
Egyptian tomb is therefore principally con¬ 
cerned with the evolution of the superstruc¬ 
ture, which was invariably the architectural 
form of the ‘offering chapel 1 rather than the 
burial chamber itself. Since the purpose of the 
funerary monument was to ensure the con¬ 
tinued survival of the deceased, the attention 
of the funerary architects and artists naturally 
focused noL so much on the body itself but on 
the chapel, which was the interlace between 
the dead and the living, and the means by 
which the KA (‘spiritual essence 1 ) and the DA 
{‘potency 1 ) of the individual could communi¬ 
cate with the world outside. Although there 
were obvious differences in scale and elabor¬ 
ation between the pyramid complexes of the 
Old Kingdom and the simplest aiaktaha 
tombs of some of the more lowly officials of 
the time, all of these buildings were essential lv 
performing the same fu net ion, providing a 
vehicle for the making of offerings Lo the 
deceased. From the SKHDAUS containing statu¬ 
ary of' the deceased to the STELAE beating 
inscriptions naming and describing the indi¬ 
vidual, and listing the required offerings for 


the cult, the basic components of the funerary 
chapel and mortuary temple were very similar. 

There were certain subtle architectural and 
artistic means by which royal tombs could lx 
distinguished from those of their courtiers, and 
equally there were ways in which the design 
and iconography of [he tomb could be used to 
indicate the prerogatives and privileges held by 
certain members of the non-royal elite and not 
by others. However, some of the major differ 
ences in the outward appearance of tombs were 
the result of simple geological and geographi¬ 
cal variations, such as the availability of gotx. 


quality building stone {as at ry/. \ and .s.\(k l m,i:a) 
or the suitability of the desert cliffs foi s| le 
excavation and decoration of rock-cut cham¬ 
bers {as ill A BY L" L, I SEN ! HASAN and 
Factors such as these would have determined 
whether private funerary chapels were rock- 
cut or built. In addition, the claronrhti.i 
changes in architectural style within pan icular 
necropolises, such as mckjaka or them v.ert 
generally the result of dynastic or religious 
change, as well as an increasing reaction to the 
threat of tomb-robbery. Indeed, the problem of 
security seems to have been one of the main 
factors that led to the move away from the 
highly visible pyramid complexes of the Old 
and Middle Kingdom lo the hidden Corririonj 
of the VALLEY OF THE kings at Thebes in the 
New Kingdom. 

See also false door; funerary isej.i es; 
mummification; valley w ti ll queens- 
O A. Reesner, Tke development of the Egypt tan 
tomb down to the accession oftSfyebps {Cambridge, 
MA, 19,16). 

A . ]. SPR-Nfriq Death in ancient Egypt 
(Ilarmondsworth, 19H2). 

W. Kaiser, ‘ZuEn tvricklung undVorformtn ckt 
friihztirliehen Griibcr mit rvidi geglieden 
Oberbaufassadey Melanges Gum a I Ecftfsn 
Mokhiar (Cairo, 1985), 25-3H. 

Q lixriON, Mastabasef kypogees fAnewt 
Empire: k problemc tic hi dotation (Brussels, 19 n9), 
li. Horn UNO, The Talley of ihe Kings: horizon nf 
eternity {New York, 1990). 

1, E, S. EnwAiiDs, The pyramids of Egypt T 5th ud. 

(I- larmondsworth, 1993). 



uni tides some of the finest decoration in the 1 it fley nj 
the Kings, and nm the first lit be welt known in 
Britain, through the efforts of its discoverer, 
GiovanniBelztmi (draw w\ rjmsrnxn ft,m \rr) 
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towns 

Although Egypt was once described as n 
‘dvilizatiop without cities 1 , the archaeological 
evidence to the contrary has been steadily 
growing over the last hundred years, as more 
settlement sites have been sun eyed and exca¬ 
vated. By the 1970s, with the inauguration of 
new programmes of research at such sites as 
tif.-A\iAR\A, t:i.i;j 3 HANTL\i-: and tei.l el-uaisM, 
‘settlement archaeology’ can be said to have 
arrived as a subdiscipline within Egyptology, 
These long-term excavations have played a 
crucial role in demonstrating the ways in 
which the development of'Egyptian towns was 
influenced both by geographical location and 
by the particular political and social condi¬ 
tions in which they were founded. It has been 
suggested, for instance, thai the orthogonal 
grid-plan of most surviving Old and Middle 
Kingdom settlements indicates a high degree 
of state control and bureaucracy, as in the ease 
of Kabun (set ei.-j .a [ ius;>. 

The phenomenon of urban life in Egypt is 
currently best studied in terms of its New 
Kingdom phase, when the expansion of the 
Egyptian empire was reflected in the cosmo- 




Cms-sraion of a typical house rti the workmen 's 
village at tteir ef-Medina. Similar houses are 
known from the workmen's village at Amartm. 

20th Dynasty, cJ ISO ttt:. 

poll tan nature of its major cities. The she of 
cl-.-\marna, on the east bank of the Nile in 
Middle Egypt, midway between the modern 
towns of Minya and Asyut, is the location of 
the only virtually complete city to have sur¬ 
vived from ancient Egypt. Small patches of 
settlement have survived from the contempo¬ 
rary cities of Memphis and Thebes, w hich, in 
their time, would have been considerably 
larger, but el-Amarna is the only Egyptian 
Kite at which a relatively complete and repre¬ 
sentative range of official and residential 
buildings have been excavated. There are at 
least ten other substantial excavated town 
xites dating principally to the New Kingdom 
U- 1550-1069 uc); r>t : .!R lj-ualla.s, iu. i n ,v, 
SESlOll, SOLEI1, AMAR.y West, r>1-11R. rr.-MlilJTNA, 
MAlkata, GUROR, Memphis (Kom el-Rabia) 


and Piramesse (qantik and TLt.r. el-dau‘a), 
A few smaller areas of New Kingdom settle- 
men i have also been excavated at other 
sites, such as AtfVnOs, medimt haul, kakml 
and her MO rills viAtiVA (el-Ashmundn), 
Substantial Late Period settlements have 
been excavated at yams, \.u rratls and 
I lerinopolis Magna. 

r fhe textual and archaeological evidence 
suggest that, although there were evidently 
cities in the New Kingdom with a strong agri- 
cultural economic raistm d'etre (such as the 
mime capitals, Ninsu and Hardai, which are 
known from textual references rather than 
excavation), many New Kingdom towns were 
focused on religious or administrative build 
mgs. As I >avitl O’Connor has pointed out, The 
definition of Egypt as “civilization without 
dties” can only be accepted if lL city" is under¬ 
stood in a most narrow and specialized sense; 
a more broadly defined type (or types) of 
urbanism was certainly characteristic of his¬ 
toric Egypt’. 


■vbovi: Schematic models of two Egyptian, houses. 
Third Intermediate Period, limestone, u. 2} an 
and 14 an. (t:\2402, 27Sib) 

B. J. Kj : ;\le\ ‘The early development of towns in 
Egypt’, Antiquity 51 (P)77), 185-200. 

M. Rivyak, ‘Li ban archaeology mid the “town 
problem” in ancient Egypt 1 , Egyptology uni the 
social seamen, ed K, Weeks (Cairo, 1979) h ( iS- 1+4. 
h. Uphill, Egyptian towns and cities (Princes 
Rishorough, 19132)* 

B. J. Kt MR, Ancient Egypt: amitamy yfn 
civilization (Tondon, 1989). 

togs 

The identification of’ ‘toys’ or playthings in the 
archaeological record is fraught with prub 
lems. The Egyptians’ frequent use of models, 
statuettes and figurines, both in religious cults 
and ill the practice of magk:, means tha: many 
ritual artefacts cart appear disconcertingly 
similar to dolls or puppets to the modern eye. 
A number of unfired (or lightly fired) clay fig¬ 
ures of humans and animals have survived in 
urban contexts, particularly from the town of 
Kahun (sec M.-I ai il’n), dating to the Middle 
Kingdom (2055-1650 m;:), and may therefore 
he toys, 

The balls of string or rag and the wooden 
lops excavated at settlement sites, and some¬ 
times also in private tombs, are almost cer¬ 
tainly playthings. \ few relatively elaborate 
toys have survived, including human figures, 
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rattles and models of animals (one example, in 
the collection of the British Museum, being a 
crocodile with a moving jaw). As with some of 
the day figures from Rahim, it is possible that 
some of these dolls had ritual functions. It is 
also possible that the two purposes may some¬ 
times have been combined, in that some 
'dolls' may have been intended both as girls 1 
toys and as the amuletie means to fertility in 
later life. 

T KrciViU-, 'Games', Egypt's gulden age, ed, 

E. Grovarski, S. K, Doll and R. E. Freed 
(Boston, 1982), 263-72. 

M. Stead, Egyptian life (London, 1986), 63. 



Selection oftnys: modelfelitte jigttre with ariienlated 
jtm, inlaid eyes and bronze teeth, probably dating tn 
the Nap Kingdom; painted linen am! reed hail, 
Raman period; faiettee spinning tup from she Fay am, 
Roman period, (n 115671, 46709, 34920} 

trade 

Ancient Egypt did not have a monetary econ¬ 
omy until the end of the Late Period (747 332 
130 ), and indeed the Egy prisms of the 
Pharaonic period had no word or concept cor¬ 
respond mg to the modern category of 'econ¬ 
omy'. The economic aspects of their lives were 
embedtied in the social system as a whole, and 
trading primarily took a hirm akin to barter¬ 
ing. The system, however, was very sophisti¬ 
cated, and, at least as early as the New 
Kingdom (1550-1069 hc;), it was related to a 
definite scale of value based on weights of 
metal (see measurement). Copper was the 
main standard for small transactions, and sil¬ 
ver and gold were used for those of higher 
value, fragments of the metals themselves 
were sometimes used in transactions, but not 
in such a precise way as to constitute coinage. 

Most of the evidence for trade among ordi¬ 


nary Egyptians of the New Kingdom comes 
from the workmen's community at diur ei - 
Mt-DINA, Tt seems that each given commodity 
had a value that could be expressed in terms of 
numbers of copper dehen. Many transactions 
therefore seem to have taken the form of a 
calculation of the value of the two set* of 
goods that were being exchanged, in order to 
ascertain that each was worth the same 
amount of dehen. Some Egyptologists consider 
that these prices were fairly stable and 
resulted from traditional usage, whereas- 
others have argued that the prices were fixed 
much more fluidly through the supply and 
demand of the market Whether ancient 
economies should be subject to 'formalist 
(market-oriented) or 'substanrivist 1 (non¬ 
market) analysis is a matter of some contro¬ 
versy in anthropology, particularly where 
ancient states are concerned, and in Egypt a 
case can be made for either Barry Kemp has 
been able tn show that the process c4‘exchange 
was an accepted part of social relations, and 
so helps to bring the two schools of thought 
closer together. 

Records of bartering transactions necessar¬ 
ily show the exchange of a number of items of 
relatively low value in order to buy something 
of a higher value. Clearly this system would 
work only in a community in which people 
were prepared to be flexible about what they 
took in exchange, otherwise an enormous 
chain of smaller exchanges would have been 
necessary in order to obtain goods purely tor 
the purpose of a transaction, and the whole 
system would have become impractical. The 
vendor usually seems to have tried to ensure 
that some of the gcxnls obtained in exchange 
could, if necessary, be bartered again in the 
future. Many of the surviving records or trans¬ 
actions at Dcir cl-Medina list a lied (valued at 
20—25 dehen) among the items traded; il is 
unlikely that households would actually have 
wished to receive and store numerous beds, 
therefore it is usually assumed that the bed 
was included in the record of the transaction 
simply as surety, to facilitate the exchange. In 
this way, Egyptian economic activity can be 
seen tti hc the material expression of social 
relations. The economist Karl Fblanyi and the 
anthropologist Marshall Sahlins have shown 
that in many societies commodities may have 
one price for those within the community and 
another for outsiders; it is possible that such a 
system operated in Pharaonic Egypt. 

Foreign trade probably also operated maud;, 
through barter. The expedition to the African 
country of punt, which is recorded in tbs 
mortuary temple of Ilatshepsut (1473—1458 
Et:) at Dcir el-Hahri, seems to depict the oper¬ 


ation oPsilent trade', whereby each of the par¬ 
ties gradually laid out more or fewer items 
until both felt satisfied with their return on the 
deal. This system is particularly likely to hare 
been used when dealing with relatively unso¬ 
phisticated foreigners, who would have had no 
knowledge of the prices of objects or goods 
within Egypt. 

Trade with developed states in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East seem* to 
have taken a different form. Here goods of 
high value were regularly exchanged by way of 
diplomatic gifts. The amarna letups contain 
lists of goods sent by foreign rulers to Egypt, 
and requests by them for gifts such as gold 
statues. The luxury goods acquired in this w ay 
could often be given to loyal courtiers as 
rewards, serving as marks or status conferred, 
by the king. 

Many tomb-paintings in the New Kingdom 
depict the arrival of trade goods, but dtej 
often portray them as if they were gifts gw - u 
as tribute. In practice traders from Crete, .md 
elsewhere in the Greek world, visited Egypt to 
exchange goods, and were no doubt them¬ 
selves visited by Egy ptian traders (or at least 
traders bearing Egyptian gEMids such a* those 
found on the Bronze Age shipwrecks at Gape 
Gdidonyn and Ulu Bur tin). Egyptian traders 
themselves arc not well attested, although the 
term shirty a pears to be used to refer to mer¬ 
chants. There are also references to ihc send 
ing of royal trading missions throughout die 
Pharaonic period; these were usually orga¬ 
nized by officials serving as 'expedition lead¬ 
ers', from Harkhuf, who travelled to Africa in 
the time of Pepy ii (2278-21S4 itt:}, to the 
semi-fictional character Wenamun, who was 
supposed to have been sent to the Syrian port 
of iilRUOS in the rime of itFRTilOK (r. 1070 i; ). 

When the word shinty was used to itf_n 11 * ■- 
traders in the New Kingdom, they were 
always state employees. Nevertheless, there 
seems to have been a level of trade dial was 
intermediate between the international u" i- 
merce of the highest courtly officials and die 
local bartering of the workmen. This is 
demonstrated by numerous finds <4 
Mycenaean pottery at sites such as ei.-.\m m ; 
where its occurrence outside purely royal con¬ 
texts perhaps indicates tliat it arrived through 
Mycenaean merchants or Egyptian middle¬ 
men. At any rate, there may well have been 
unofficial exchanges between Egyptians - nJ 
members of the retinues of visiting foreign 
potentates, just as the anthropologist 
Bronislaw' Malinowski recorded among ■ be 
peoples of the Pacific 

In the Late Period (747—332 JJC) foreign 
trade was dominated by Greeks, and Eg} prian 
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rulers controlled them by confining them to 
trading cities such as nalkrAtls. During the 
29th Dynasty the first coinage was introduced 
into Egypt, which was to lead to a full mon¬ 
etary economy in the Ptolemaic period, thus 
effectively beginning the process of integrat¬ 
ing the Nile valley into the early monetary 
economy of the Mediterranean world. 

B- \ I r jnowski,_ -IfgtHitiuh' of the Western Pacific 

(London, 1922). 

K Poi. vnyj, The economy as instituted 
process’. Trade and market in the earfy empires, 
cd. K. Polanyi, C. Arensbcrg and PL Pearson 
(Glencoe, IT,, 1957). 

D. AL, Dixon, The transplantation of Punt 
incense trees in Egypt 1 , JE.1 55 (19(19), 55-65. 

M. Saijuns, Stowage Mummies (London, 1974). 
J J. J.vvssi'A-, Q/mtnwlity prices front the Rnmessul 
period (Leiden, 1975). 

M. G. Rasc.UK >■;, Tapyrologtcal evidence for 
Ptolemaic and Roman trade with India 1 , 
Proceedings of the Mi fmermiionni Congress of 
Papywihgim (London, 1975), 241-6. 

5. Allam, AYiedcv Altagypter in der Zeit des 
Neuen Reiches kaufte imd verkatiftc’, Das 
Alttrtum U (1981), 253-40. 

J. Padro, k Lc role de I’Egypte dans les relations 
cominecdales d’Orient ct d’Octidcnt au premier 
niiUenaire 1 ,,4 .£\E 71(1987), 212-22. 

15. j. Kemp, Ancient Egypt: anatomy »j a 
civilization (London, 1989), 232—60. 


trees 

Among the more common species of tree in 
Egypt were the acacia, tamarisk, date palm, 
dom palm and sycamore. Perhaps because of 
the comparative rarity of trees, many of them 
developed associations both with specific 
deities and with the afterlife. The goddess 
Iiathor, for instance, was sometimes 
described as *lady of the sycamore', and this 
tree was also linked with other goddesses, 
including ISIS and NUT. Chapter 11)9 of the 
Book of the Dead describes two '.sycamores of 
turquoise' growing at the point on the eastern 
horizon where Lhe sun-god rises each morn¬ 
ing, It was the sycamore tree that was often 
depicted in funerary decoration as a semi- 
anthropomorphic figure, often with arms and 
1 rands offering food or sacred water to the 
deceased. Perhaps the most unusual version of 
the sacred sycamore is in the burial chamber of 
Thutmn.se 111 (1479-1425 ut:) T where the tree- 
goddess - probably in this instance Isis - is 
shown suckling the king with a breast emerg¬ 
ing from the brandies. 

The lifted tree was connected with the sun 
god and, like the sycamore, had connections 
with the horizon. Reliefs sometimes depict 
T3IOTH and siisuat, the two deities associated 
with writing, inscribing the leaves of either the 
ished or persea tree (Mimusnps hnirifolia) with 
the KOI \r. titulary and the number of vears in 


the pharaoh’s reign. The link between trees 
and the duration of kings’ reigns was reiter¬ 
ated in the use of a date-palm branch as the 
hierogly ph signifying year {ra\pet\ which is 
often shown in association with the god of 
eternity, HEH, When covered in notches indi¬ 
cating the passing of time, tile pain] branch 
formed an important element of scenes 
depicting the Sfco fecti'vai.. 

There are only a few surviving depictions 
of the felting of trees, the earliest of which is 
probably the relief in the 4th-Dynasty tomb 
of Personct at Giza, showing one man in the 
act of chopping at a trunk, while offers hack 
off the branches. According to the mi.KRMO 
stone (a 5th-Dynasty king fist) the 4th- 
Dynasty ruler Sneferu (2613-2589 bu) was 
already importing large quantities of conifer¬ 
ous limber from byblos. Live species were 
sometimes also brought back from trading 
missions, according to Lhe painted scenes of 
the expedition io the African kingdom of 
punt, in the temple of Hatshepsut 
(1473--1458 BC) at Deir el-Bahri, which show 
Egyptians carrying off small trees in ceramic 
pots, as well as trimming branches from 
ebony logs in preparation for their transporta¬ 
tion back to Egypt. 

M. L. Buhl. The goddesses of the Egyptian 
tree cult 1 , fXES 6 (1947), 80- 97. 

I. Wvi.LERT, Die Patmenin at ten Agyphn: cine 
Uatersuckung ihrer prvktischen, symko/ischeti mid 
rdignken Bedeutnng (Berlin, 1962), 

R Mot-Tv ti, L Die urn Etc Sykomnre und and ere 
Erseheutuiigcn dcr Hathor 1 , ZAS 92 (1965), 

40-7, 

l. Gamer-Wad .ert, Baiun, hei tiger’, Lcxikon 
der Agyptdhgie i, ed. W. Helek, F.. Otto and 
VY. Westendorf (Wiesbaden, 1975), 655-60. 

E. I Ij-:rmsln, Lehewbattmymboiik im alien 
Agypten: cine Unler.smhkng{G ologne, 1931 }. 

N. B u, m , irlrrrs et nr hastes de f 1 Eg. ypte n he icritic 
(Louvain, 1988). 

R. II. Wilkinson, Reading Egyptian an 
(lAjndon, 1992), 116-19. 

triad 

Term used to describe a group of three gods, 
usually consisting of a ditine family of father, 
mother and child worshipped at particular 
cult centres. The triad was often a convenient 
means of linking together three formerly 
independent gods of ail area, and seems to 
have been primarily a theological development 
of the New Kingdom. 4'he process of forming 
a triad provided a frame of reference for each 
of the deities, placing them into a detailed 
mythological context. Among the most 
important triads were yviln, mut and khons 
at Thebes, ptaii, si-khmet and nitertem at 



Shabti-iiW hearing 
painted decoratinn 
depicting the priestess 
/lennirnehyt receiving 
miter from a tree- 
etyddess. 19th Dynasty, 
c./2W) m:. mod, from 
Thebes, ft. trfhox 3d cm. 
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The Sum!) dm pel of Pfolerrrtih at Twin ei-Cekei If 


Memphis, (he Behdetite horgs (see WINGED 
disc), ejathOk anti Harsomtus (Horus the 
child) at Edfu* and khnum, SATET and anukit 
( daughter or second consort) at Elephantine, 
The best-known triad is that of osuus, Isis and 
I Torus, but this group!tig was not associated 
with any specific cult-centre, Osiris being 
worshipped at Abydos, isis at Philae and 
Horns at Edfu, 

The term is also occasionally used to refer 
to a 'group statue' 1 consisting of three figures, 
as in the case of the statues from the 4th- 
Dy nasty valley temple of m s:\k\in a 
( 2532—2503 no) at Giza, These five 'triads' 
(now in the collections of the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo and the Museum of Fine Arts* 
Boston) each show lhe king in the company of 
the goddess Hathor and a female personifica¬ 
tion of one of the nomes (provinces) of Egypt 
in which I lath or was particularly venerated. In 
private statuary, such a sculptural triad would 
usually consist of a man and two ol his depen¬ 
dants* as in the ease of (he painted limestone 
statue of the 5lh-Dynasty official Mcrcsankh 
and two of his daughters (now in the Egy ptian 
Museum, Cairo). Triads, however* are far less 
common than DVATXS (pair -statues). 

E. 1 Iornung, Conceptions ofgtnl in ancient Egypt.: 
the ntt? amt the niaii}\ trans. J. RitineS (1 Jindon, 

\mi 

Tuna el-Gebel 

Site of the necropolis of i ilk Alt wills magna, 
including a complex of catacombs for the bur¬ 
ial ofsAOU'i i annuals and an associated temple 
of thutth, located on the west bank of the 
Nile, near the modern town of Mallawi in 


one of a number ofGmeeo^Rmnan tomb tkappis at 
ike die, located ctoie to the s/ttrtd animal 
catacombs, (p t. m atotsox) 

Middle Egypt. The temple, now much dam¬ 
aged, is connected with the subterranean gal¬ 
leries, which date from at least as early as the 
19 th Dynasty until Ptolemaic times (r.1295— 
100 hc). Close to the animat catacombs is a 
boundary stele of akiienaten, labelled Stele a 
by Flinders Petrie* marking the incorporation 
of this agricultural territory within the bounds 
of his new capital on the cast bank, at iq - 
AM (see also STI’LLt). 

One catacomb at Tuna d-Gebcl is devoted 
primarily to the ritual storage of mummified 
votive KJtSLS, although many of the scaled 
pottery jars also contain falcons and other 
birds. Mummified baboons, the other crea¬ 
tures sacred toThath, were also buried in the 
galleries, in some cases accompanied by the 
bodies of the priests who had tended them in 
life. A variety of other animals, including 
crocodiles, are also represented in smaller 
numbers. The galleries, and other parts of die 
site, were partly excavated by Egyptian 
Egyptologist Sami Gahra in (he inter-war 
period, and have been excavated during the 
1 tiSfls and 1990s by a team of German 
archaeologists under the direction of Dieter 
Kessler. 

fhere are also surviving remains ol the 
buildings constructed to accommodate the 
numerous ancient pilgrims visiting the site. 
A site of such importance also attracted pri¬ 
vate burials, including about sixty brick-built 


funerary houses and nine limestone tomb 
chapels, many of Ptolemaic and Roman date. 
The names of some of the owners of these 
Tunerary houses 1 and tomb chapels are known, 
including Isadora (f.A» 150), a woman who is 
said to have drowned in the Nile and Sul se¬ 
quent]}’ became the object of a popular cult. 
The tomb chapel of a chief priest of Thmh 
called PLnosiRis (; .3(H) i.c) is the most important 
private tomb at the site* principally because its 
decoration consists of an unusual eombin:i->:,n 
of Egyptian and 1 Iellenistie styles. 

S, Gahna, E. Drkvitin, P. PLiiEwiZKTand \V. ti. 
WAptiiU.L, Rapport stir les fmiiUes d'Hermopnl .■< 
Quest (Cairo, 1941), 

S. Gabsla* Chez ksilernkm luUitufetm du 
Trimegkle: hi necropole d 'Herniapu 1 is- Touna ei- 
GeMlGdm, 1971). 

J Boessnelk, A. von ijer Drficsch und 
D, Kjesster, Tima t: Die Tiergaknen 
(Hildesheim, 1987). 

D. Kkssllr, Die heiligen Tien ■ milder Kihiig 
(Wiesbaden, 1989). 

Turin Royal Canon 

Papyrus dating to the reign of Ramose n 
(1279-1213 tx:), inscribed in eiskiiatjc. wish a 
list of the names of Egyptian rulers (originally 
numbering about three hundred), evidt tly 
copied from a more complete original. \\ hen it 
was first acquired by the traveller Bernardino 
Drovetti in the early nineteenth ccriturj is 



Plan of Tumi ei-Cekei. 
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seems to have been largely intact, but by the 
time it had become part of the collection of 
the Museo Egizio, Turin, its condition had 
deteriorated. The diligent work of such 
Egyptologists as Jean-Fran^ois ciiampolliun 
and Gustavus Seyffarth ensured that the 
many fragments were placed in the correct 
order, hut many lacunae still remain. 

The list included the iiyksos rulers (often 
left out of other kim; lists), although they 
were not given ciKft&Ctrcs, and a hieroglyph¬ 
ic sign was added to indicate that they were 
foreigners. Apart from the names of each of 
the rulers, the list also cited the precise dur¬ 
ation of each reign, and occasionally provided 
a summary of the numbers of years that had 
elapsed since the time of the semi mythical 
ruler mkni-s. There was also an attempt to go 
hack beyond the reigns of known kings and to 
assign regnal lengths to the series of unnamed 
spirits and gods who had ruled before the 
appearance of the human pharaohs. It was 
presumably this type of document that provid¬ 
ed MANKiiio with the basis for the history that 
he Compiled in the early third century I3C, 

which has supplied the sequence of dynasties 
still used by Egyptologists, 

E. MliYi’R, .'iegypiisehe Ckmwfogk (Berlin, 

1904), 105-14. 

G. Farina, If [tapiro da re rest amnia (Rome, 

1938). 

A. II. G ak i jink.h, The RayttS Ctattnt of Twin 
(Oxford, 1959). 

J. M ALKK, < Thc original version of the Royal 
Canon of Turin \JK I ft8 (1982), 93-106. 

turquoise 

Mined by the Egyptians from the late 
Pncdynastie period onwards, lurquoisc is an 
opaque blue-green o] r pale sky-blue mineral 
(hydrated phosphate of copper and alum ini- 
mum), which forms as veins and nodules in 
the fissures of sandstone and trachyte, 'I'he 
greener variety was highly prized hy the 
ancient Egyptians, who preferred ii to the 
more porous blue variety, which tends to fade 
when exposed to the air. Turquoise (probably 
corresponding to the Egyptian teem mefkat) 
was used in jewellery as early as the Gerzean 
period, and tine of the most exquisite early 
examples of its use is a bracelet consisting of 
thirteen gold and fourteen turquoise ss-Kt-;klJ- 
plaques, each crowned by a falcon, excavated 
f rom the Isi-Dynasty tomb uf djer (c.3000 lit ) 
at Ah yd os. 

The Sinai pen insula was the major 
Egyptian source of turquoise and copper 
throughout the Pharaonic period. The mines 
a( Wadi Maghara, 225 km southeast of Cairo, 
were particularly exploited during the Old and 


Middle Kingdoms (2686-1650 iic.) T and there 
are impressive nx’k-carvuigs (usually depict¬ 
ing the king in the act of smiling foreign cap¬ 
tives), dating back to the reign of the 3rd 
Dynasty ruler srkj ioikjilt (2648-2640 no). 
Petrie examined the site in 1904-5 and found 
an Old Kingdom hill-top miners' settlement 
consisting of about 125 stone-built structures. 
His excavations also revealed numerous arte¬ 
facts, including evidence of copper-smelting 
in situ. 

Another set of mines, at Scrahir d-Khariim, 
about 18 km to the north of Wadi Maghara, 
were also accompanied by mek carved stelae, 
as well as an unusual associated temple com¬ 
plex dating to the Middle and New kingdoms 
(f-.20.55 1069 ifc). In the temple precincts and 
the surrounding area, numerous rock-cut and 
freestanding stelae were dedicated by mining 
expeditions to the goddess itvmoR in her 
aspect of itebe! ntefkuf (lad) of turquoise') and 
the god sopki) "guardian of the desert ways'. 

R. Weill, Recruit ties in&iiptivm egyprietmea dti 
Sima (Pans, 19(34). 

W. M. F Pont ik and CT. Currlijpt, Research# 
sh Sinai (London, 1966 3, 

A. H. Gardiner,!’. E Pelt and J. Germ, 
Inscriptions Sim 6 2 vols, 2nd ed, (London* 
1952-5). 

R, Gtvi-:o\, l Le temple d’Hathor j Serahit el- 
Khadem',. irchhhgm 44 (1972), 64-9. 

M. CtiAjrnrR-RAVAtONO, "Notes sur Maghara 
(Sinai)’, CRIPEL 19(1988), 13 22, 

Tutankhamun (1336-1327 im:> 

Ruler of the late 18th Dynasty who was, ironi¬ 
cally, one ol the most poorly known of the 
pharaohs until Howard cuktlr’s discovery of 
his tomb in the \ tt.Lt-A or rnt: kings (k.\ 62) in 
1922. Although the tomb had been partially 
tol>bed and rescaled in ancient times, most of 
the funerary equipment, including the coffins 
and sarcophagi, were found in excellent condi¬ 
tion, and it was certainly the best-preserved of 
any of the royal tombs (although the contents 
of the 21st and 22nd Dynasty roy al burials at 
tams, excavated by Pierre Montet in 1939, 
were in similarly good condition). The tomb is 
also architecturally different from other 
pharaohs’ tombs in the \ alley of’the Kings, in 
ihai it consists of only four very small rooms 
rather than the long corridor-style tomb ihai is 
typical of Lhe 18lh to 20th Dynasties. It is pus 
sible that a more conventional tomb near that 
of a meni fOTEP in (ka' 23) may have originally 
been intended for him but this was usurped by 
his successor, the ageing courtier \\^ who 
probably acted as regent and wielded the real 
power during his reign. 

Tutankhamun was born during the A mama 



The body of Tutankhamim, [phteh disintegrated 
when it urns unwrapped in War ember {913 and 
had to be re-assembled m ct Jetty. I8th Dynasty, 
c.1336 1327 uc, ft. 163 in (reproduces 
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period, probably hi el-Amarna itself, where ho 
was at first known as Tiitankhaten (‘living 
image of the Aten'), hut later changed his 
name, presumably in order to distance himself 
from the Atenist heresies of the reigns of 
akhenaten and Smenkhkara. His wife, 
Ankhesenpaaten, who was one uf the daugh¬ 
ters of Akbenaten, similarly changed her name 
to Ankbesenamun, although a throne found in 
his tomb portrays them together underneath 
the rays of the Aten, since this item was pre¬ 
sumably created in the late Amarna period, Tn 
his decoration of the colonnade in the temple 
at LUXOR constructed by Amenhotcp an, he 
describes the latter as his 1 father", This raises 
the question of whether he may in fact have 
been AkhenarcnN brother, although it is usualh 
assumed that the term is to be Ivan slated more 
generally as 'ancestor 1 , and that the supposed 
link with Amcnhotep it] was simply a conve¬ 
nient way of dissociating himself from hts two 
heretical predecessors. 

When he reached the throne, at the age of 
perhaps only eight years old, he moved the 
royal court back up to Memphis. It was there¬ 
fore at saqqaka that the tombs of a number of 
his high officials were located (rather than at 
Thebes, as in the earlier 18th Dynasty), 
including those of the general hokeviiheb, the 
chancellor Maya and die vizier Aper-cl, all 
three of which were excavated during the 
1970s and 1980s. Although hts 'restoration 
stele* {enumerating a number of reforms 
designed to undo the excesses of the Amarna 
period) was erected at Karnak, it was actually 


issued from Memphis, The Theban tomb i>F 
his VltiEitOV OK KUSH, Huy, is decorated with 
painted scenes showingTutankbamLin’s recep¬ 
tion of tribute from the Nubian prince uf 
Miam (aniha). 

H, Carter, Thi' tooth of Tulankkamwn^ A vols 
(London, 1925-53). 

C DksrOCj u;s-Noki>xj m ki\ Tutankhamen, life 
and death of a pharaoh (London, 1965). 

T in: Giumti I Institute, Ttii'ankhdnutn's iamb 
series, W vols (Oxford, 1965-90). 

R. KloU'ss.. Das Ernie der Amumaseii: Beiirage 
zur Gcschkhte ami Chmudogie tkt Naum Re left a, 
2nd cd. (Hildeshcim, 1981). 

M. Eatqn-Kr.'U. ss, 'Tutankhaniun at Kamak’, 
MDAIK¥r{\m\ 1-1L 
C N- Rri A i :s, The complete Tutanltkamitn 
(London, 1990). 

G.T Marten, The hidden tombs of Memphis: tter 
disiQVtries frottt the time vfTutankhamm and 
Rn messes the Great (London, 1991). 

Two Ladies" see NEKHBET and wadjyt 

Ty (Ti) (f, 2500 ac) 

Important Sth-Dynastv official who was over¬ 
seer of the pyramid complexes and sun tem¬ 
ples of the 5 th-Dynasty rulers Neferirkara 
(2475-2455 ic) and Nyuserra (2445-2441 eh:) 
at abuser, as well as the sun temples of Snhio 
(2487 -2475 uc) and Raneferef (244S-2445 Ht). 
His career, which roughly coincided with 
the reign uf Nyuserra, is documented in the 
painted reliefs decorating the interior of one of 
the finest mastaha tombs at saqqara (no. 60). 



Head r\j a black granite 
statue of Mapy with the 
facialfeatures uf 
Tutajikhcirrinn. It if 
inscribed with the names 
ufUoremheh who usurped 
many monuments of 
Yitiwbhdmun. 
ft . 1.63 m. (s.a 75) 
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His wife, Neferhetpes, was a prophetess uf the 
goddesses Neifh and Hathor, and is frequently 
portrayed at his side. 

The funerary chapel, which would origi¬ 
nally have formed the superstructure of the 
tomb, was discovered and cleared by Auguste 
MAREETTE in the late nineteenth century, hut its 
exterior walls are now parti)- buried in ih v 
desert. Its porticoed doorway - probably simi¬ 
lar to the entrances of cite houses of the el he 
during the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 fit:) - led 
tu a columned hall beneath which a passer- 
way led down to the actual burial. The walN ■>{ 
this hall were decorated with agricultural 
scenes emphasizing the wealth and official 
duties of Tv A corridor in the southwest cor¬ 
ner led past the FALSE-DOOR stele uf 
Neferhetpes (and the accompanying offering 
scenes) into a chamber on the west side whedt 
is decorated with scenes showing the bringing 
and preparing of offerings, including an inter¬ 
esting depiction of a potters" workshop (see 
pottery). Further southwards along Lhc corri¬ 
dor was a larger hall, the roof of which was 
supported by two pillars, while the walls were 
decorated with further agricultural scenes, as 
well as dancers, temple craftsmen and boat- 
builders, some of these workers apparent!) 
being 'inspected' by T\ in his official capacity. 
There were also typical scenes of the deceased 
engaged in hippopotamus HUNTING and fowl¬ 
ing in the marshes. 

The SER. 1 HH (statue chamber) was placed on 
the south side of the large half and a plaster 
cast of the statue of Ty is currently visible 
through three spy-holes in the wall (the . rigi- 
nal having been transferred to Lhc Cairo 
Museum). 

A. Mark-tit, Let mastahasde TAndett Empire 
(Paris, 1882 9). 

G- Stein i jokki-', Dus Grab des Ti (Leipzig, t9 3 3). 
L. Epron and F Daumvs, Le tombcctu n'e 77 
(Cairo, 1959). 

tyet (Egyptian tjet: 'knot t]f Isis') 

The so-called tyet 'knot* or ‘girdh 1 was 
already a sacred symbol during the Old 
Kingdom (2086-2181 uc), and was commonly 
depicted alongside the ANNS t and the 'It'D 
RJixAk. By the New Kingdom (1550-1W- at) 
it was described as the 'knot of Isis', per Imps 
partly in order to parallel the association 
between the djed pillar and the god ■ -irUS, 
consort of the goddess isrs. It was during 
this period that tyet amulets became compar¬ 
atively common; the loop of’ the knot wits 
sometimes replaced by a head of the com- 
goddess I [ATISOP, thus emphasizing the links 
between Isis and Hathor- 

The tyet resembles art ankh sign wiLh its 




TYET 
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Protective l yet amulet in redjasper, Neir 
Kingdom, ff. (rufflxW) 

horizontal bar turned down at either side, and 
Spell 156 of the Book of the Dead .suites that it 
should be made of red jasper, which would 
have been symbolic of the 'blood of Isis \ Some 
lyei amulets were carved from camelian, while 
ethers were manufactured in red faience or 
glass. 

W. WEfii'RMfjoaK, ‘Beitrage ausund zu den 
Medizinisdieii Texteif, Z-iS 92 (1966), 128-54 
(144-54). 

—, l lsisknoten\ Lexikan der Agyptofogie H, ed, 

W. Helck, I 7 .- Otto and W. Westendorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1980), 204. 



Udimu see den 

Udjahorresnet see art and Persia 

udjBtwe iiorl's 

Unas (Wenis) (2375-2345 hc:) 

Final ruler of the 5th Dynasty (2494—2345 DC)t 
whose reign is poorly documented in many 
respects* despite the comparatively good 
preservation of his funerary complex at the 
southwest corner of the Step Pyramid com 
ple.N of Djoser (2667-2648 BC) in north 
:SAtitytfi t, llis funerary eu useway (linking Lhe 
mortuary temple and the valley temple) 
includes a number of reliefs apparently depict¬ 
ing events during his reign, such as the trans¬ 
portation by barge of granite mt.t, m\n from 
the quarries at Aswan to the mortuary temple, 
and a scene of emaciated figures that has been 
interpreted as a portrayal of a FAMINE, perhaps 
heralding the economic and political decline 
of the late Old Kingdom. Another scene shows 
Asiatic traders apparently arriving in Egypt by 
boat, which probably indicates continued eco¬ 
nomic contacts with uyduqs. 

Although Unas’ pyramid is the smallest of 
those built during the Old Kingdom 
(2686-2181 esc)* it is particularly significant 
because it was the earliest to have its internal 
walls inscribed with the various spells making 
Lip the PYRAMID TEXTS. 

F,. Drioton, L Une representation de la famine 
stir ten bas-relief egypticn de laVc Dynastic 1 , 
BIE2S (1942 3), 45-54. 

S. FI ass an, ‘The causeway of Wnis at Sakkara', 
Z4A 86(1955), 13IV44. 

A, Larkoussf, J.-P. L.aler and J. LejClant, Le 
temple kaut dst amp lex June mi re du roi Ohms 
(Cairo, 1977). 

I. E. S. Edwards, The pyfamids of Egypt > 5th ed. 
(Harmondswwth, 1993), 173-6. 

uraeusxee COBRA and 1VADJYT 

UtO see w adjv i 



Valley of the Kings (Biban el-Mtiluk) 

New Kingdom royal necropolis located on 
the west bank of the Nile, about 5 km to the 
west of modern Luxor, which actually con¬ 
sists of two separate valleys. The eastern val¬ 
ley is the main royal cemetery of the 18ih lo 
2llth Dynasties, while the so-called Western 
Valley (or Cemetery of the Monkeys /Apes) 
contains only four tombs: those of amen- 
IIOTEP in (1390-1352 dc, kv 22) and AY 
(1327-1323 ac; k\ 23), and two others which 
are unmscribed (KV24-5). There are sixty- 
two tombs in the cemetery as a whole: the 
earliest is perhaps k y38, at the far cud of the 
main valley, w hich has been identified as that 
of THUTMOSE i (1504-1492 bc) and ihe latest 
is k\4, belonging to liameses XI (11)99-1069 
BC), It has been suggested that kv39 may¬ 
be the tomb of Thutmosc As predecessor, 
Amen ho rep i, but most scholars still believe 
that his tomb was at Dra Abu el-Naga (see 
theses). 

One of the major features of the royal 
tombs at the Valley of the Kings Has their 
separation from the mortuary temples, 
which, for the first rime since the Early 
Dynastic period, were built some distance 
away, in a long line ai the edge of the desert. 
Each of the tombs was therefore a long series 
of roek-o.it corridors and chambers, sloping 
downwards into the cliffs. The earlier tombs 
(from Thutmose ] to Amen op his ui) consisted 
of a bent-axis corridor leading down to a bur¬ 
ial chamber which was at first oval (or 
touci IE-shaped) and later square. The wall- 
decoration in these ISth-Dynasty tombs con¬ 
sisted of scenes from the .4 mdutil (see FL'NFiR- 
arv 'i kxtb) executed in a simplified linear 
style, apparently imitating painted papyrus, 
with the background colour changing from 
one tomb to another. 

The most famous tomb in the valley, that 
of TITANKJ lAML\ (1336-1327 esc:; kv62), is 
also ironically probably the most unusual, It 
is a small tomb, almost certainty intended for 
a private individual, leaving TutankhamunN 
original tomb (k^ 23) to be usurped by his 
successor, ay. More importantly, however, 
ihe discovery ut much of TuiankhamuuN 
funerary equipment still intact and un pi un¬ 
de red has given a good indication of the riches 
that were robbed from the other tombs 
over the centuries. When discovered, most 
tombs contained only remnants of funerary 
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[numbers hEre retor 
(o Bctua( tomb numbers 
(KV numbers] 
t Rameses vu 

2 fiamEses lV 

3 Reeses III 

4 Rameses XI 

5 uninscribed and 
undecarated tomb 

B Ftameses IX 
7 Rameses II 

6 Merenptah 
9 Raineses VI 

10 Amenmessu 

11 Ramies III 

12 umnscrrbed tomb 

13 Bay 


14 Tausret/Sethnakhte 

15 Seiyli 

16 Rameses I 

17 Setyl 

IB Ramescg X 

19 Montuherkbepeshef - 

20 Hatohepstit 

34 Tbutmoselll 

35 AmenhotopJI 

36 Thutmosel 

42 ThutmoseR 

43 Thulmose-IV 

46 Yuya and Tuyu 

47 Saplan : : 

55 Hy/Smemoihara (?) 

5? Horemheb 

62 Tularakhamun 
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Plan of the J tilky of the Kings. 

equipment, including sarcophagi, canophi 
equipment and pieces of wooden furniture 
and statuary. 

The tomb of i iorrmi njj (kv 57) was the 
first to consist simply id' one straight corri¬ 
dor, like that of ake. ir.\.vn-:\ at t:] -AMAElstA, 
and also the first to be decorated with scenes 
from the Book of Gaits, The tomb of si it a i 
ftsk'17), which is arguably the finest in the val¬ 
ley, was discovered by Giovanni ri-izom in 
October 1 SI 7 1 e was tlic first to be decorated 
with the Litany ofRa, in which the cult of the 
sun-god r\ was combined with that of the 
dead king as OSIRIS, As far as the ceilings of 
the tombs were concerned, those from 
'Hiutmost I to Rameses ill (IIK4— 1 15A) were 
decorated with astronomical scenes depicting 
constellations and listing their names (see 
AS'i’RONOMY AND astrologv). From the reign 


of Rameses jv onwards, scenes from the 
Boots of the Heavens were painted on the ceil¬ 
ing of the burial chamber. 

As far as the bodies of the New Kingdom 
pharaohs were concerned, some were moved 
in the 21st Dynasty, forming a cache in the 
romh of Inhflpy at ijeir it.-RaIiri, where they 
were discovered in 1871 by the Abd el-Rassul 
family. The majority of the others were dis¬ 
covered in the tomb of Amenhotep II (kv 35), 
which was excavated bv Victor Lord in March 
1898, 

See Appendix 2 for a list of owners of royal 
tombs. 

,1. Ro\i lot, Ik Key of the kings (London, 1981). 

E. Hcwnlng, I 'alley of the kings (New York, 

1990) , 

(.. M, Rita Ms, 1 at fey of the Kings: jh? ifcrfine of a 
royal Met ropolis (London, 1990), 

(.. \. Rivals( cd .),After Thtankhamnn (London, 

1991) . 


VaNey of fhe Queens (Biban el-Uanm) 
Cemetery of the royal wives and sons of some 
of the New Kingdom pharaohs, located on ihe 
west bank at Thebes, about a kilometre to the 
northwest of Medinct Habu. Although du : ^ 
includes the tombs of some members ni |_R C 
late 17ih and early 18th Dynasty royal family 
mtKsr of the I Htb-Dynasty rulers 1 wives were 
buried in the same tombs as their husbands in 
the VALLEY OF -HIE KINGS. However, man: uf 
the 19th- and 2flrb-Dvnasty royal wiw:, md 
their offspring were buried in their own mck- 
cot tombs in the Valley of the Queens. There 
are about seventy-five tombs at the die, 
usually consisting of a small antechamber fol¬ 
lowed by a narrow corridor 1 trading to the l ur- 
ial chamber, and virtually all of them were 
excavated by Ernesto Schiaparelli in |%.i N 
The earliest inscribed tomb is qv 38, bdon-ung 
to Satra, the wife of ra.miti-.s e (1295-129-1 m:), 
but the btst-known and undoubtedly the 
finest is qy66, the tomb of nlfi-htaru the prin¬ 
cipal wife of Rameses ii [1279—121A rit:), 
although the deterioration of much ot its 
painted decoration has necessitated a great 
deal of expensive (and, to some extent, suc¬ 
cessful) restoration work since the 1970b. 
Some of the tombs of the princes Include 
beautifully preserved pain led decora [ion,. in 
the oise of qi55 and (>y44, belonging to 
Amenhcrkhepeshcf and Khacmwaset i uvo 
sons of Rameses in. 

See Appendix 2 for a list of owners of royal 
tombs. 

E. Si :i nAi *ah i-; i ,u, Expforazittae tleffa ' S nik <U 4 
Refine (Thm, 1923). 

G. Te iausi vu and U. G<>!■ i>rt' k I., Nojreiar >. on 
Bokimientatinn tier IVmutgcimide toms Grab 
(Graz, 1971), 

M. A. Gut# y (ctl.), iValf painting* of t tie so mi' of 
Kefertari: scientific studies for their cmsercnS) on 
(Cairo and Malibu, |9K7). 

Viceroy of Kush (King’s son of Kush) 
Administrative post established in the New 
Kingdom, under cither kaviose-. {**1555-1530 
HC) or uimosK i (1550-1525 tit:) and ending 
with t he close of the 20th I dynasty < T1 Mr. ‘ 1)69 
in.:). 'Fhis high official governed ihc w Iioac of 
Nubia, then known as Wawat and Kusl'i ach 
of which was administered by a hkputy’ 
(iilenw), 'Hus seems to have been somewhat 
different to the situation in Syrm-Pakviine, 
where Egyptian governors worked alongside 
local potentates during the New Kingdom. 

L nder Amenhotep nr (159CMJ52 lit.:) the [low¬ 
ers of tile Viceroy were extended so thar lit' 
controlled the gold mining areas in the deep 
south of Nubia. 

The Theban tomb of Amenhotep (known 
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VICEROY or KUSH 


VIZIER 



Cast of scenes from the walk of the temple of Beil e}- 
Wuli , Nubia, showing the Ijcer&y, imettopt\ being 
rewarded with gold coUtin by Rameses it, while 
exotic animals and products of Africa are brought 
into the king's pftsHtfc, IWt Dynasty, c .1250 ttc. 

as Huy; tt 40), who was Viecrm, or 'kind's 
son of Kush', in i he reigns of A k hen ate n 
(1352-1336 iw.) and Tutankhamun (1336- 
1327 fit:), depicts his investiture, and his dose 
relationship with the king. The collection and 
distribution of tribute and tastes appears to 
have been his main role, along with the orga¬ 
nization of the gold mining regions, The title 
was a civil tme, the army being under the con¬ 
trol of the + b;U calton-commandcr of Kush\ 
although, in ease of emergency, viceregal 
authority took precedence. Many of the 
viceroys were drawn from the ranks of the 
royal stables or ehariotry, presumably because 
they were felt to have the necessary experi¬ 
ence of desert campaigns through their mili¬ 
tary service, and were loyal to die king who 
promoted them so highly. 

Late iii the 2()ih Dynasty Ramescs \t 
[1099-1069 iu.) requested the Viceroy of 
Kush, Panehsy; to command troops in Upper 
Egypt in order to strengthen bis reign. Many 
of the troops brought by Panehsy were 
Nubians, and there was well-founded fear of 
usurpation and foreign invasion, on top of 
which he seems to have destroyed the town of’ 
Hardai in L pper Egypt, and appears as an 
enemy in Papyrus Mayer A, Panchsv was 
eventually buried at Aniba in Nubia. 

G. A. Rfjsnkm, "The viceroys of Kush’, JRd 6 
( 1920 ), 28 — 55 , 73 - 88 . 

N. dk Ci. Daviks and A. H. G \ri>im:r, The tomb 
j Hay, viceroy of Nubia (London, 1926). 

V. S.AVE-Sdi 1 KRKFRGI3, f gyp ten mid Nubkn 
(Lund, 1941), 177-84. 

13, OX x >\ nok, "New Kingdom and Third 


Intermediate Period, 1552—664 iu:\ Attckni 
Egypt: a mini history, B. G. Trigger et ai. 
(Cambridge, 1983), 262-3, 

W, Y. Adams, Nubia: corridor to Africa, 2nd ed. 
(London and Princeton, 1984), 229-32,242 3. 

vizier (Egyptian tjuty) 

Term usually employed to refer to the holders 
of the Egyptian title tjuty, whose position in 
the ancient Egyptian UJMiviSTRATION is gen¬ 
erally considered to have bean roughly compa¬ 
rable with that of the vizier (or chief minister) 
in the Ottoman empire. 'I'he office of ' jetty is 
first attested in the 2nd Dynasty (2890-2686 
BC), later than the title of Chancellor of Lower 
Egypt 7 hekl by such men as llemaka at 
Saqqara, It is possible, however, that the role 
of the tjuty may eventually be traced hack Jo 
the beginning of the Pharaonic period and the 
emergence of the king’s own titles. 

It was in the 4th Dynasty (2613—2494 itr) 
that the vizier attained his full range of post¬ 
ers, serving as the king’s representative in 
most areas of government (apart from the 
royal military and religious duties) and usually 
bearing a .string of further titles such as Thief 
of all of the king’s works’ and Toyal chancellor 
of Lower Egypt 7 . All of the 4th-Dynasty 
viziers were also kings’ sons, but front the 5 th 
Dynasty {2494-2345 iw") onwards this practice 
seems to have stopped. In the Middle 
Kingdom there is evidence for a 'bureau of the 
vizier 5 [kha n tjuty} at various places (including 
Thebes) but the post was nor split into north¬ 
ern and southern offices until the 18th 
Dynasty. 

During the Second Intermediate Period 
(1650-1550 iw), which was characterized by a 
long arid rapid succession of short-lived rulers, 
it appears to have been die viziers who provided 
the essential stability that prevented the 
administrative system from breaking up com¬ 


pletely. Ankhu, for instance, served under two 
dill event kings and is attested, unlike other 
viziers of the time, on papyri and die stele of 
another official, This probably had the effect of 
bolstering the influence of the vizer in the 
long term, so that even when the stability of 
the kingship was restored in the New Kingdom 
(1556-1069 lit:) viziers such as r.awose and 
iiLKEIMIRA continued to play a significant role in 
the government. In addition, it appears Lhat the 
position had once more become hereditary, as 
in the 4th Dynasty, when the title was passed 
on from one king's son to another. 

Rekhmira's tomb chapel in western Thebes 
presents a particularly revealing snapshot of 
the state of the vizierial office tn rhv reign of 
Thutmose ill (1479-1425 in;}, since 1 ihe tests 
inscribed on its walls (which are duplicated in 
three other 1 Sth-Dynasty viziers' tombs) dis¬ 
close details of the installation and responsi¬ 
bilities of the vizier, while the paintings of the 
reception of foreign tribute and the armies of 
craftsmen working at his command indicate 
his key position in the administration. 

From the 18th Dynasty (1556-1295 ut:) 
onwards the title was divided into two viziers, 
one dealing with Upper Egypt and the other 
with Lower Egypt, This had happened twice 
before, in the reigns of Pepy ri (2278-2184 lit;) 
and Senuusret i (1965-1920 itc.), but from the 
18th Dynasty onwards the division became a 
permanent fixture, perhaps partly as a result of 
the polarization of the two Theban and Delia- 
based sets of dynasties during the Second 
Intermediate Period. More is krmwn about ihe 
southern vizier during rbc 18th Dynasty, pri¬ 
marily because most of the archaeological and 
prosopographtcal e\ idenee for this period 
derives from the Theban region richer than 
from Ehc north. Even in the 19th and 26th 
Dynasties (1295-1069 ttc), when the founding 
of the new capital of Piramesse (see qantir 
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Flexible cottar in the farm of a vulture from the 
lomh afTutmtkkmnun. Hath the vulture and the 
amuterpmus are inlaid with dark blue, rat and 
green glass. ISth Dynasty, c ,1336 f327 sc 
(c-lim Jti61tt7h. REPW&UVtEn COURTESY OF TltL 
GRIFFITH f\.MTTlTE} 

mil tele el-dab'a) moved the centre of gov¬ 
ernment northwards,, the southern vizier con- 
tifined to wield power at least equal to that uT 
his northern counterpart. 

By the Late Period (747-332 hc:) the vizier 
had become a far less influential figure, and it 
has been pointed out that Papyrus Rviands ix, 
which documents the fortunes of a family of 
priests between the reigns of Psa truck r and 
Darius i (r.6h4-4Hft uc), does not mention the 
vizier, despite numerous references to the cen¬ 
tral administration. On the other hand, some 
of the finest monuments of the lane Period 
belonged to viziers. 

VV. C I I,w I'.s, f pa pints of the late Middle Kingdom 
in the Brooklyn Museum (New York, 1955). 

I. G. H. James, Pharaoh V people: stems from Ufa 
tit imperial Egypt (Oxford, 1984), 53 72. 

-V Stkuuwick, The administration $f Egypt in the 
Oh! Kingdom (London, 1985}, 300—35, 

G. l\ F VAN DI-N Bqokx, The duties of the vizier: 
civil administration in the early A eir Kingdom 
(London, 1988). 


vulture 

Manifestation of the goddesses nekhbet 
and Mtr, depicted in a variety of forms, 
from the typically outstretched wings of 
the vultures painted on the ceilings of mam 
temples to the crouched attitude id' the 
Nekhbct-vulture, which was regularly de¬ 
picted in the motifs associated with kingship. 
Ol the several different species of vulture 
found in ancient Egypt it was the "griffon 
vulture* {Gyps films) that was most fre¬ 
quently represented, whereas the hieroglyph 
with the phonetic value l a’ was the so-called 
Egyptian vulture (Neophronpercmptmis). 

One of the earliest representations of 
Nekhbet as the griffon vulture, on a 
2nd-Dynasty stone vase of k.haseknnmwa 
( r.2686 lie) from Hierakonpolis, incorp¬ 
orates a si ii:v-sign (representing encirclement 
and therefore also infinity and protection) 
underneath her left talon, Many later repre¬ 
sentations show' both vultures and falcons 
grasping j/icn-signs in their talons, often when 
they are poised protectively behind or above 
the king. 

See also CKOWMS and royal REGALIA. 

P. [■- Houlihan, The birds of a uncut Egypt (Cairo, 
1988X39-43. 

R. l-t. Wir.KiNSf.JN, Reading Egyptian art 
(Ijundon, 1992}, 83—5,192-3. 


Wadi Hammamat see maps and plans and 

STONE AND QUARRVI.NG 

Wadi Maghara see tosquoisk 
W adi Turnilat see tell kj -viaskhl ia 

Wadj War see GREAT GREEN 

Wadjyt (Edjn, Uto, Wad jet) 

Cobra-goddess whose name means 'tin u;reen, 
one’ or "she of the papyrus 7 . Her cult was 
particularly associated with the Lower 
Egyptian town of Buto (TELL el-iar Vr\), 
which dates hack to the Predvnastic period. 
Usually portrayed as a rearing cobra, sin uas 
thus inextricably linked with the time ns, the 
archety pal serpent-image of kingship, which 
protruded just above the forehead in most 
royal crowns and headdresses. It has been 
suggested that the original meaning uf the 
Greek word urtteus may have been "she who 
rears up 7 . 

Wadjyt and the vulture goddess NEKil Iijl r 



E ntem wearing she ml crown, which tpas probably 
originally part <>fts statue or item affurmtuiv. 

Late Period {?), after 600 nc. gold sheet, it. < !iS - 
UA1651S) 
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jUGEfr Bronze seated figure tifUitdjyi as a Jitmcss- 
hitided goddess, which originally contained a 
mummified animal possibly an ichneumon. Ease 
Persod, provenance tmkn$nt, n. 32,5 cm. 
($a24785) 

were described as the nehty ("two ladies'), who 
served as tutelary deities of Lower and Upper 
E^ypt respectively, symbolizing the essential 
DUALITY of the Egyptian world. Together they 
presided over one of [he elements of the ROY vr. 
TITULARY, the ‘two ladies 7 name, which is 
attested as early as the 1st Dynasty. 

Wadjyt was also sometimes portrayed in 
leonine form, since she and the umtm were 
often identified with the lioness-goddess 
known as the ‘eye. of ka\ In the Ijte Period 
(747-332 nc) bronze statuettes of the lioness 
form of the goddess were used as coffins for 
ICHNEUMONS, 

BA'. Botiimer, "Statues ofWYJ.t as ichneumon 
tfflfltns , ,y.V£S8{1949), 121 -3. 

J, Vandier, ‘Ouadjet ei Homs leontocephale dc 
Bouto\ Fondiitian Eugene Pirn: Monuments el 
me/no ins paldies pur PAeadtmie ties In script iota el 
Bfiles Lett res 53 (1967), 7-73. 

T G. H, James, l A wooden figure of Wad jet with 
two painted representations ofAmasis 1 , JE-l 68 
(mi), 156-65. 

H.-VV. Fist her-Elfeet, l Uto\ Lcxtkon dec 
Agyptalogie yj, ed. W. Hclck, E. Otto and 
W Western! mf (Wiesbaden, 1986), 906-11. 

5- JOHNSON, The cobra goddess afamden! Egypt 
(London, 1990). 

warfare 

From the primordial conflict of the gods 
1 1 Or Us and seth to the well-documented bat¬ 
tles of the New Kingdom (1550—1069 m.) nt 
MiGiDOO and qADRSlU warfare was a recur¬ 
rent element in Egyptian mythology and his¬ 
tory, Although ihc Egyptians may he cus¬ 
tomarily regarded as a comparatively peace¬ 
ful nation, particularly in comparison with 
ihe peoples of western Asia, such as the 
ASSYRIANS and the Persians, there was a large 
military and bureaucratic infrastructure 
devoted to the expansion and maintenance of 
their imperial ambitions in nubia and 

KYTtlA—PALESTINE. 

The range of sources for the study of 
Egyptian warfare is far from complete and 
certain historical periods arc poorly known. 
For instance, little has survived concerning 
the organization of the Egyptian army until 
the beginning of the second millennium nt:, 
while the primary sources for international 
diplomacy (the ayiarna letters) are 
restricted to only a few decades in ihe four¬ 
teenth century lit.. Overall, however, the 



atmosphere of Egyptian army life has been 
well preserved in the surviving art nr.d texts, 
from paintings of new recruits being given 
military-style haircuts to the enthusiastically 
pedantic military despatches from the 
Nubian front. 

The very fact that the Egyptians r etaLned 
their national autonomy for almost three mil¬ 
lennia is evidence enough of their military 
abilities. The Middle Kingdom fortresses in 
Nubia, and the numerous indications of polit¬ 
ical intervention in the Levant, indicate that a 
vigorous policy of expansionism and imperial¬ 
ism was pursued by Egypt for many hundreds 
of years. This policy was a fundamental part of 
the Egyptian world-view whereby the 
pharaoh's domains were considered to have 
originally comprised the whole of creation. 
Any act of warfare perpetrated by Egypt - 
whether a punitive raid on a Nubian village or 
a major expedition into Sy Ha-Pales line - 
was therefore considered to be a legitimate 
restoration of the natural order of things (see 
BORDERS, FRONTIERS AND LIMITS). 

See also BEDOUIN; Canaan; captives; chariot; 

HlTiTI’ES; LIBYANS; NINE ROWS, SHIPS AMI BOATS; 
STANDARDS, 

Y Yu iin. The urt of warfare in Biblical lands in 
the light of archaeological discovery (Londnn, 

1963). 

1. Si i w, Egyplian warfare and weapons 
(Aylesbury, 1991). 



Two jmmng fragments of a ceremonialpalette (the 
so-calkd ‘Battlefield Palette') Irish relief 
decoration showing, mi the side here illustrated, a 
seem' of tup tires ami siain victims of Tat lie. she 
latter in she process of being devoured by vtdlttres 
and a Han. / 'he usher side shows ilpo Imig-nedted 
gazelles beaming on a date palm. Lafe Predynastie 
in hi Dynasty, c ,3100 J8C h grey silisiwie, 
is. 32.8 cm. (ea20791 ) 
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E. Strddhal, Life immeient Egypt (Cambridge, 
1992), 201-14, 

1. Siiaw, ‘Battle in ancient Egypt: the triumph of 
Horus or the cutting edge of the temple 
economy?’, Battle in Antiquity, ed. A, B. Lloyd 
(London, 1996). 

was sceptre 

Sceptre consisting of a straight shaft with its 
handle in the farm of the head of a canine ani¬ 
mal, and its base ending in two prongs. This 
unusual appearance may derive from an early 
totemic or fetish animal, which would prob¬ 
ably have been associated with prosperity and 
well-being, given that the sceptre acquired 
these connotations in the Pharaonic period. Its 
primary function in funerary contests was to 
ensure the continued welfare of the deceased. 
Until the Middle Kingdom (2055-1650 pc) 
the sceptre was sometimes represented in 
wood alongside the mummified body. In later 
times, rows of was sceptres were incorporated 
into the decorative friezes on the coffin or the 
walls of the tomb. It has also been suggested 
that the sceptre may have been used as a gno¬ 
mon. (the upright section of a sundial), per¬ 
haps representing the divine measurement of 
time. When adorned with a streamer and 
feather, it became the emblem of the Theban 
nome (province) of Waset. 

K, Martin, L Was-Zeptcr\ Le.rikan tier 
Agyptofagie vi, ed. W. I lelek, F. Otto and 
W. Wcstendorf (Wiesbaden, 1986), 1152—i. 

R. II. Wilkinson, Reading Egypt in ft art 
(Umdou, 1992), 180-1, 

C, Andrewh. Amulets af undent Egypt (London, 
1994), 841. 

water 

In Egyptian c;reatjon myths, the primeval 
waters of \t, N were a formless mass of fecun¬ 
dity from which the universe was born. 'Elds 
fundamental role in the process of cosmogony 
itself must have contributed to the Egyptian 
sense that pure water was a sacred substance 
(see sa< :tri-.i> LAKE), and the role of the Nik 
INUNDATION (person i lied as 11 \pv) in the annual 
agricultural cycle must have automatically 
imbued water with an aura of fertility and 
power. There was also a belief in the ability of 
water to acquire magical and healing powers 
when h was poured over statues or other 
sacred objects, such as a ftps' (see i rout's), 

RIGHT Fragment t> / tv miff-painting front {he t/mrb- 
ehttpd i>j A ebamim, showing a garden pmd 
surrounded by fruit trees; the miter is indicated by 
repeated may lines, as hi the hieroglyphs for 
miter. 18th Dynasty; e.NOf) bc. painted plaster, 
tt, M an. (ea3?9S3) 


See also agriculture; inundation; clepsy¬ 
dra; GREAT GREEN; NILE; KILOMETER. 

R. A, Wild, Water in the ltd tie mtship of Isis and 
Sntapk (Leiden, 1981). 

C. Vandersleven, T’Egypte pharaonique et ses 
symbnles: I’eau, les colonnes loti formes et 
papyriformes 1 , Le syinMismc dans k eilife lies 
granites retigitms (Louvain, 1985), 117 2 s. 

R. H. Wilkinson, Rending Egyptian art 
(London, 1992), 136-7. 

water clock .we cijcpsydra 

W&dfBt see noRDfi 

Weighing of the Heart see heart 

Wenamtin, Report of see iierihor and 

LITERATURE 

Wenis see unas 

Wepwawel (‘opener of the way s') 

Jackal-god who was already portrayed on 
the n.vrmer palette at the end of the fourth 
millennium BC. His cull was particularly con¬ 
nected with asylt in the Pharaonic and 
Greco-Roman periods, with the result that 
the city was renamed LyLupolis (‘wolf city') in 
the Ptolemaic period (332—3(1 et:). At Abydos 


his cult was celebrated in connection with that 
of osiRLS. He was usually depicted either as a 
figure of a jackal or other wild canid (u . : il 
standing on a nome STANDARD) or as a jackal- 
headed man. 



Aitm r-; Limestone stek from Abydos t ft *wed in sunk 
reliej tmih a depletion tfKing Hiprrameientsafin 
the presence of the jackal-headed god It epmt >■' t. 
mho h holding a was -sceptre and an ankh sign 
13th Dynasty, c.lhS0 tag a. 21-d an. ft: 
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WISDOM LITERATURE 


His iumographic and mythical connections 
related mainly to the various interpretations 
of his name. In a political context he could he 
the god who opened up the way for the king’s 
foreign conquests, while in ihe PYRAMIL> TEXTS 
he performed the uplning of the mouth 
CEREMONY on the king and led the deceased 
through the netherworld, a task with which he 
was also later credited in the funerary papyri 
of private individuals. Wepwawet was closely 
linked with another canine deity, Sed, who 
was also depicted as a canid perched on a 
standard; Sod’s name has been preserved pri¬ 
marily in the ancient term for the royal jubilee 
CUT SED FESTIVAL. 

J. SfiKtjKi., Die C latter vim Gbydes {Wiesbaden, 
1973), 179-80. 

E- Giraffe, "Upuauf, Lexikon tkr Agyftal&gk vi, 
ed. W. Hdek, E, Otto and W. Westendorf 
{Wiesbaden, 1986), 862^-4. 

while crown see crowns and royal regalia 

Wilkinson, (Sir) John Gardner 

(1797-1875) 

Early nineteenth-century Egyptologist who 
was the first British scholar to make a serious 
study of Egyptian antiquities. Tire son of the 
Reverend John Wilkinson and Mary \nne 
Gardner, he was horn in Hardendale, 
Westmorland. While he was still a young boy, 
both of his parents died and the Reverend Dr 
Yates was appointed as his guardian. He was 
educated at Harrow School and Exeter 



Portrait rtf Sir John Gardner IVi/kinstm in Oriental 
dress, by Henry IVyndham Phillips. (jtEPRODUiXn 
COURl'ESY OF THU GRIFFITH A r ,STJ77 Tti) 


College, Oxford, but in 1820, as a result of 
poor health, he travelled to Italy. There he met 
Sir William Gelf a Classical archaeologist, 
who persuaded him to undertake a career in 
Egyptological research. 

In 1821 the twenty-four-year-old Gardner 
Wilkmson arrived in Egypt. Based in Cairo, 
he was to spend the next twelve years travel¬ 
ling through Egypt and. Nubia. Along with 
other intrepid scholars of the same period, 
such as James Burton, Robert Hay and the 
Fourth Duke of Northumberland, be redis¬ 
covered numerous ancient sites and undertook 
some of the earliest surveys and scientific 
excavaiions at such sites as KtflNAK, the v ALLEY 
OF'Lilli kings and the ancient Nubian capital 
of Gcbcl JinrkaJ (sec xapata). He was the first 
archaeologist to produce a detailed plan of the 
ancient eapiLal city of Akhcnatcn at el- 
Amarna, and his map of the Theban temples 
and tombs was undoubtedly the first compre¬ 
hensive survey of the region. The records of 
his excavations and epigraphy at tmkiils are 
still an invaluable source of information for 
modern Egyptologists. He also conducted the 
first excavations at the Greco-Roman settle¬ 
ment of Berenice, on the Red Sea coast, which 
had been discovered by GIOVANNI liLLZONt, 

When he returned to Britain in 1833, his 
copious notes and drawings and his diverse 
collection of antiquities provided the basis for 
his most famous book, The maimers and ais- 
kms of the ancient Egyptians^ which was to earn 
him a knighthood in 1839. He undertook two 
further seasons of study in Egypt, in 1 842 and 
1848-9, and in 1849-50 he studied the tlrfn 
royal canon, publishing a detailed facsimile 
of Lhis important KING LIST. 

J- G Wit.w nson, 7 apograph]>&/Thebes and 
generaltdetr ojEgypt {London, 1835). 

—, The fragments of (he hiemtie papyrus ai Turin, 
i a rtin in tug the names of Egyptian kings, with fbe 
hieratic inscription af the back, 1 vols {London, 
1851). 

—, The manners and customs of ike ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols (London, 1837; rev. 3878). 

J. T i iOMPfiON, Sir Gardner IViibinsm ami Ins. circle 
(Austin, 1992). 

window of appearance see palaces and 

MI.DINKT ! LARI' 

wine see alcoholic; beverage 

winged disc {Egyptian 'py men 4he great 
flyer 1 ) 

The image of the solar disc with the wings of 
a hawk was originally the symbol of the god 
itoRL.s oE Behdet (or ihe 'Behdctite Horus’) in 
the eastern Delta. An ivory comb dating to the 


reign of the bt-Dvnasty ruler njrr (t .2980 nc.:) 
already shows a pair of wings attached to the 
.SOLAR HARK as it passes through the sky. and an 
inscribed block from the mortuary temple of 
the 5th-Dynasty ruler Sahara (2487-2475 bc) 
includes a winged di.se above his names and 
titles, with the phrase 'Horus of Behdet' wrii- 
ten beside it. 

Since Horus was associated with the king, 
the winged disc also came to have both royal 
and protective significance, as well ifc repre¬ 
senting the heavens through which the sun 
moved. Alan Gardiner argued that the disc 
represented the "actual person' of the king, 
syncretized with the sun-god. It was presum¬ 
ably because of these royal associations, as well 
as the connections between the Bdidetite 
1 lor us and the Lower Egyptian cobra-goddess 
WADjvrat Burn, that uraci (sacred cobris) were 
added on either side of the disc during the Old 
Kingdom (2686-2181 BC). By the New 
Kingdom [1550-1069 ijc) it was a symbol of 
protection to be found on temple ceilings and 
above PYLONS and other ceremonial portals, 

R. EcjelbAeti, l An alleged winged sun-disk of the 
First Dynasty’, ZAS 65 (1930), 115-16. 

M. Wi-iRiiROUCk, l A propoE du dlsquc aile 1 , CdE 
16/32(1941), 165-71. 

A. H. Gardj.ner, *Hurus the Bchdetite', JK l 30 
(1944), 23-61 f46-52). 

D, Wildung, ‘Flfigclsonne 1 , Lcxikander 
Agyptohgk II, ed. VV. Hdck, E. Otto and 
W. Weslendorf (Wiesbaden, 1977), 277-9. 

wisdom literature 

Genre or didactic texts that is arguably the 
most characteristic form of Egyptian litera¬ 
ture, There are two basic types of wisdom lit¬ 
erature: the sebayt or instruction’ {sec educa¬ 
tion and minis) and the reflective nr pes¬ 
simistic 'discourse.' 

The earliest surviving sekayl (a series of 
maxims on the 'way of living truly") is the text 
said to have been composed by the 4th- 
Dynasty sage Hardjedef (f-2550 K(.:), while 
an tube]' such document was attributed to 
Ptahhotep, a vizier of the 5th-Dynasiy ruler 
Dfedkara-Iscsi. fi is likely that few t:f these 
instructions were written by their pit "pos ted 
authors, and many, including tit at. of 
Hardjedef, were almost certainly composed 
much later than they claim. 

The instructions retained their popularity 
throughout the Pharaonic period, two of them 
being attributed to kings. The first of these 
was the Imtrui'ti&n for King Men b any .set in 
the First Intermediate Period (2181-2655 er;), 
anti the second was the instruction of 
imenemhal f, set at the beginning of the 12th 
Dynasty (c.1950 rat:). The instructions of Any 
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is rid A menemipet son of Kanakht* composed 
during the New Kingdom (1550—1069 Tit:), are 
similar in some respects to such Biblical wis¬ 
dom texts as Proverbs (see WBliCAL connec¬ 
tions), The two most important surviving 
instructions from the Greco-Roman period 
arc the Sayings if hiktishesiwnqy (now in the 
British Museum) and the maxims recorded on 
Papyrus Insinger (Rijksmuseuin* Leiden), 
which were both written in the IKMGTIC 
script, consisting of much shorter aphorisms 
compared with the sefmyi of the Pharaonic 
period. As well as the narrative form of 
instruction, there is also some evidence for the 
existence of less elaborately structured collec¬ 
tions of maxims, as in the ease of Papyrus 
Ramesseum II. 

The second type of wisdom text, the pes¬ 
simistic discourse, tended to focus on the 
description of order and disorder, as opposed 
to the prescription of a set of ethics. These 
ineiude such works of the Middle Kingdom 

(2055-1650 fit;) as the Admonition* t>f !pumt\ 

the Discour an of Neferty^ the Dialogue ifa Alan 
j villi his Bit, the Dialog at of the Head and 
the Belly (now in the Museo Egtzio, Turin), 
the Disc nurse if Khtikhepermseneh and the 
Discourse qf'Sasohek, the two latter (now in the 
British Museum) being preserved only on an 
I8th-Dvnasiv writing board and a 13th- 
Dvnasty papyrus respectively. 

M. Lichtheim s _ hiaent Egyptian literature i 
(Berkeley, 1975), 58—80. 

W. B.VR'IY, ’Die Erstc Zwischenz.eit im Spiegel 
der pessimistischen I Avannw\ JEOL 14 
(1975-6), 50-61. 

L. Porn, 'The history in the Prophecies of 
Noferti: relationship between the Egyptian 
wisdom and prophecy literatures'. Stadia 
Aegypiiaca 2 (1976), 3— 1H. 

VIA. 3''ax, 'Two decades of research in Lgy ptian 
wisdom literature’, ZAS (1980), 120-35. 

B, Ockinga* 'The burden of Kha 'kbeperte 
‘sonhu’, JEA 69 {1983), 85-95, 

R. U. Parkinson, lit ices from undent Egypt: an 
tuitfu/fagy af Middle Kitigdtim writ tugs (London, 
1991), 48-54,60-76. 

—, 'Teachings, discourses and tales from the 
Middle Kingdom', Middle Kingdom Studies, cd. 

S. Quirks (New Maiden, 1991), 91-122. 

women 

The role of women in ancient Egyptian society 
and economy has been seriously studied only 
in recent years. The previous neglect of the 
subject was partly a question of academic bias, 
in that Egyptologists - consisting mostly of 
male scholars Until modern times - were 
apparently uninterested in examining the evi¬ 
dence for female activities and roles. On the 


other hand, there arc also problems in terms of 
the bias of the surv iving evidence itself* which 
largely consists of elite male funerary assem¬ 
blages, male-dominated religious monuments 
and ancient texts which were written primari¬ 
ly by men. 

The true roles played by women* therefore, 
invariably have to he carefully extracted from 
[lie records left by their husbands, fathers, 
brothers and sons. Although a small number o" 
surviving documents, including a few ostraca 
from the Ramesside village at om i-l-meeum, 
are said to have been written by women, there 
is no surviving ancient Egyptian text that can 
yet be definitely ascribed to a woman. Ever 
when women (such as soi33:k\KH:iii. and H.yr- 
SMB’SUT) attained the highest office in ancient 
Egypt, the ki.ng.shif* they were effectively por¬ 
trayed as men, since the pharaoh was regarded 
as intrinsically male. 

There arc, however, many other ways in 
which the study of ancient Egyptian women 
has boon fruitfully pursued. The excavations 
of cemeteries have provided a vast amount of 
data concerning the bioanthropology of both 
male and female illiterate members of society 
(perhaps 99 per cent of the population). Ir 
addition, the recent excavations at settlement 
sites such as el-vmarna, Memphis and tell 
el-dau'a have begun to provide insights into 
such subjects as diet, work practices, patterns 
of residence and levels of education anc 
hygiene, all of which can he used to shed light 
on the activities of women, 

The study of religion and !mvthoijOgy 
often provides evidence concerning ancient 
Egyptian attitudes to women and femininity. 
The goddess rsis, for instance, was regarded as 
the ideal wife and mother* while hatitor was 
[he epitome of female sexuality and fertility. 
Many of the goddesses, however, could also 
present the more negative, destructive aspects 
of womanhood, in the form of the eve of ra 
the daughter of the sun-god sent to persecute 
the human race, 

Although women are frequently depicted in 
Egyptian art, there seems little doubt that 
(heir status was generally lower than that of 
men at all levels of society. 'Fine political struc¬ 
ture of ancient Egypt was dearly dominated 
by the male scribal elite, and women were 
given very few overt opportunities to partiei 
pate in the .ujminjstrateon or public cer¬ 
emonies. On die other hand, women such as 
NEi JvkJ l J i and tiv, who were the wives and 
mothers of pharaohs (see queens), must have 
been both rich and powerful by rirtue of their 
social rank, regardless of their rights as 
women; in other words, the differences 
between peasant women and royal women 


must have been far greater than the difference 
between Egyptian men and women as a whole. 

Although women were not usually pan uf 
the political or administrative hierarchy, they 
w ere able to participate in certain sphere , ,>f 
life outside the home: at various periods i ;.. y 
were able to be bakers, weavers, musicians, 
dancers, priestesses (until the iSth Dynasty) 
gardeners and farmers. They were also able u? 
engage in business deals, inherit property n 
and rent land and participate in legal eases; in 
other words* their legal and economic rights 
and freedoms were often similar to those of 
men. On the other hand, there is no evidence 
for girls of 'scribal' class being educated ,|* 
their male equivalents were; and there were 
clearly various ethical distinctions nude 
between the activities of men and women. 
Married men, for instance* were allowed to 
sleep whh unmarried women, whereas 
women’s infidelity was considered moralh 
wrong (perhaps as a practical means of bei;in¬ 
sure of the paternity of children). 

On a more visible level, as in most cultures, 
Egyptian women were distinguished from 
their male counterparts by such aspect-, uf 
their appearance as clothing and haul 
E gyptian artistic conventions not only ideal¬ 
ized the bodily proportions of men and 
women but also usually dictated skin col u r; 
thus men were shown with reddish-brown 
tunned skm while* women were given a paler, 
yellowish-brown complexion. This difference 
is thought to have originated from die grcun r 
proportion of Lime that women spent indor.ii>, 
protected from the sun (a theory perhaps eor- 
rafearated by the paler skin of some important 
officials of the Old Kingdom (2686-2181 tic)* 
whose hLgh status no doubt exempted them 
from outdoor work). 

The status and perceptions of women v.>-v 
by no means static aspects of Egyptian society; 
clearly there was a reasonable amount of 
change during the period of almost three mil¬ 
lennia from the Early Dynastic period to the 
end of the Pharaonic period. There i:- 
dence* for instance, to indicate that there : e 
more women involved in temple rituals m i he 
Old Kingdom than in later periods; rhai they 
held more administrative titles in the Old 
Kingdom than in later periods; and Lhiii 1 "A 
were more able to participate in business 
transactions in the late New Kingdom. 

There is no obvious sense of progress or 
'emancipation’ in these changes, or at least no 
sense that the overall lot of women was being 
improved over the centuries; the impress i is 
much more that ancient Egyptian women's 
roles and appearances in the world outside c 
domes tie cycle were simply adapted in 
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response to overall changes in society. The 
instruction nf Piahhotcp, probably originally 
composed in the early Middle Kingdom, thus 
appears to summarize a view of women that 
remained relatively intact throughout the 
Dynastic period: "If you are excellent, you 
dial! establish your household, and love your 
wife according to her standard: HI] her belly, 
clothe her hack; perfume is a prescription for 
her limbs. Make her happy as long as you live l 
She is a field, good for her lord. You shall not 
pass judgement on her Remove her from 
power, suppress her; her eye when she sees 
(anything) is her stormwind. This is how to 
make her endure in your house; you shall 
restrain iter.' 

See also n-IILUIULN; DIVINE ATXttATOCi:; KR.OT- 

ica; god’s wife of amu.n; hakim; marriage; 

MEDICINE. 

A-Ti fHMuOmuEs, Trunk Lexiknn dvr Agyptohgj^ 
n, ed. W. 1 Ttlcli, E, Otto and W. Westcndorf 
(Wiesbaden, 1977), 2&J-95. 

C. J. Eyre, ‘Crime and adultery in ancient 
Egypt’, 70 (191*4), 92- 105. 

I. . TlffOV. Patterns aftfuwmhip in mdcnl Egyptian 
myih and history (Uppsala, 198ft). 

B. L] ■SKO(ed.) t Womens earliest retardsjhm 
mweni Egypt and Western Am (Atlanta, 1989), 

G. Robins, tfbnien in amient Egypt ( London, 

1995), 

J. Ti LtjrsL.KV, Daughters of Isis: mmen of a ruhnt 
Egypt (London, 1994k 

wood, timber 

Despite the fertility of the Nile valley, timber 
was dearly always a precious commodity in 
ancient Egypt. Although many trees (such as 
the date palm, dom palm and tig) were grown 
principally for ihdr fruit, they were also good 
sources of wood, which was principally used 
fur building or Lhe Construct ion of furniture. 
Its use as a fuel must have been very limited, 
dried dung usually being burnt in domestic 
fires. 

The date palm {Phtttnix dactyl if era) and 
com palm (Myphtiene thehaiai) were both 
carved into planks, while the date palm was 
also regularly employed, with relatively little 
preparation, for the production of columns or 
roof joists. The tamarisk (Tamafix aphyHa) and 
the sycamore 6g (Ficus sytmttorta) were both 
widely used for the making of otEFFNS as well 
ih for carving into statuary. Ash (Fraximis 
excel for) was sometimes used for weapons, 
particularly those requiring flexibility, such as 
the bow found in the tomb of Tutankhamun 
(1.136-1327 nc; kv 62). Acacia wood (Acacia 
sp.) was often used for boat building (see SI llt j s 
AM) Tto.vrs) and other large-scale construc¬ 
tions. However, the finest timber used by the 


Egyptians was imported cedar wood from the 
Lebanon {Cairns Ehtffli), which was much 
prized for sea-going boats as well as for the 
best coffins. The Aleppo pine (Pima halepas- 
sis) was also imported for similar purposes, 
while juniper (Jumperus sp2) was also used in 
architecture and as a veneer. Finally, ebony 
{Dmpynts sp.) was imported from the lands uf 
tropical Africa, including hi., vi , and used prin¬ 
cipally for furniture and veneering. 

The ancient Egyptian methods of stone¬ 
working were probably partly derived from 
skills that were first perfected by wood 
workers, and many of the tools used by stone¬ 
masons are derived from those of carpenters 
and joiners. As well as developing veneering 
techniques, the Egyptians also produced a 



Wooden funerary statin' of Ram ms n, from his 
tomb in lhe lit Hey ef the Kings (kv 2). I9lh 
Dynasty , c. / 2>0 Be, (ea 882) 


form of plywood, fragments of which, perhaps 
deriving from a coffin, were found in the Step 
Pyramid of the 3rd-Dynasty ruler Djoser 
(2667-2648 ac) at saqqara. The Egyptians 1 
inventive use (and rc-nse) of timber empha¬ 
sizes its high value, a point which is further 
illustrated by Egyptian carpenters 1 skilful use 
of joints, producing well-crafted rectangular 
coffins from small, irregular fragments of lim¬ 
ber planking. Wooden objects could he deco¬ 
rated by painting, gilding or veneering, as well 
as with inlays of ivory, GLASS or gem-stones. 

A. Li t-ls, Ancient Egyptian materials ami 
industries, 4th ed. (London, 1964), 429-56. 

V. TAcli ioi.m. Students' flora of Egypt (Cairo, 
1974). 

H. Y EDEL, Trees and shrubs of,the . Mtdifevrtt a tan 
(1 la rmondsworth; 1978). 

G. Keli.fn, Egyptia ti spaothro thing andJhmttart 
(Princes Risbo rough, 1994). 
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X Group see ham.ana an n qt vru. 
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YUYA AND TUy U 


Y 

Yahudiya, Tell* el- (anc. Naytahut, 
Leontopnlis) 

Town-site in the eastern Delta, dating from at 
least as early as the Middle kingdom until the 
Roman period (r.2000 ih —\n 200), which was 
first excavated by Edouard Navi He and 
Flinders PEi WE. The mu in feature of the site is 
a rectangular enclosure (about 515 m 490 m) 
surrounded by huge earthworks, the function 
of which is not clear; it is usually dated to the 
late Middle Kingdom, and may perhaps relate 
to the i h ksos occupation of the Delta, Among 
the other remains at Tell el-Yahtidtya are a 
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Plan of Tel! cl- Yahndiya, 

temple built by Rameses nt (11 S-l—1153 bc) 
and a small settlement established by Onias, an 
exiled Jewish priest, which nourished between 
the early second century lt( anti the late Hirst 
century \D, 

The pottery dating to the Hyksos period 
and [he Middle Kingdom at Tell el-Yahudiya 
is particularly characterized hy a type nt piglet 
named after the site, which has been found as 
far afield as Cyprus, Syria-Palestine and the 
Nubian town-sites of Rulien and Aniha, 
These juglets were made in a distinctive black - 
tired material described ax 'Tell el-Yahudiya 
ware\ which was often decorated with 
incised zigzag designs filled with white pig¬ 
ment. The wide geographical distribution ol 
the ware has 1>een the subject of considerable 
research, including the Identification of 



Otic of several polychrome foiettec tifes, 
hedepicting a lupthn? Libyan, Ottttif the 
traditional enemies oj Egypt, from a Ramesside 
fit! fate tit Tdf el Ytiluttliyti. He wear*, a j title luck 
ami a penis sheath, bath chiiraeteristk of his 
hmnrlantL 20th Dynasty, c. 1170 t)Q ft, 30. 5 eat. 
f El 12337) 

centres of production in Egypt and the Levant. 
H. Id Nwii.Ul, The Mound of the Jcjp and the city 
if Onias (London, 1890). 

W, YL F. Peruir, Hykmand Israelite tiu& 
(London, 19(16). 

S. A MAM, 'Recent discoveries in the eastern 
Delta', ASAE 55 (1958), .191-24. 

R. S. Mn-.HRir.i.rrs, TTLisbt and Tell el-Yahudiya 
ware in the Archaeological Museum of the 
American University of Beirut'* Levant 10 
(1978), 75-98, 

\1,K, Kirux, The (trigiiuwddistribution ®f Tell 
tl-Yakudijah-ware (Gothenburg, 198(1). 

M. Bioak and C. Mlinah, Tell el-Dtib'a v 
(Cairn, 1987). 

Yam SLY KEEMA. 

Young, Thomas (1773-1829) 

Egyptologist and polymath, who pursued a 
brilliant career as both a scientist and a lin¬ 
guist. IF, the age of fourteen he was already 
able to read twelve languages (including 
Hebrew, Latin, Greet, Arabic, Persian, French 


and Italian). Although he qualified as a physi¬ 
cian and made important discoveries in the 
field of physics (including the fbrmuktioi „p 
the unduJatory theory of light), he retained a 
strong interest in linguistics. While practising 
ax a physician in London in the early nine¬ 
teenth century, he began to take an interest in 
the decipherment of Egyptian utMtUGu 1 -fj.s, 
and he published a study of the lsosii'm s e ., ,i 
in 1815. Three other scholars, Johann Da-, d 
Akerblad, Antoine Si I vest re de Sacy and I ■■ , s n- 
Frunyois champoi.uOx, were also examining 
copies of the trilingual Rosetta inscription it 
roughly the same time, although it was tht Li¬ 
ner who was to achieve the lirst greai bn. it 
through. Young, on the other hand, wax the 
lirst modern scholar to translate the urv.tmr 
script, in a posthumous paper which was pub¬ 
lished as an appendix to Henry Taitarn’s 
Coptic grammar in 1831. 

T. Ycxing, Remark/; an Egyptian papyri anti mi the 
inscription of Rosette (London, 1815). 

—■, Egypt, supplement to the 4th and 5 th 
editions of the Encyclopaedia Briuimka 
(London, 1819). 

II. Tattam and T Yol'NU, A compendious 
grammar of the Egyptian fangttuge tit evniaiih-i 1 .m 
l he Coptic ami Sahidic dialects... with an lippc-idi •, 
eon minig of the rudiments. if an Egyptian 
dictionary in the a tiden l enchorial efi draftee: 
containing nil the words oj which the sense hm l ■ .■■■ 
ascertained (London, 1831). 

J. 17, R-u, "Thomas Young et le monde de 
Champollionf BSFE 119 (October 1999), 33 : 4. 

Yuya and Tuyu (Yum and Thuiu) (c. 149(1 yx.) 
The parents of Queen tiy, the wife of \i\\- 
HOTLi 1 in (1390-1352 IR;), whose well- 
preserved tomb (kv46) was excavated in r Ik- 
i:\u.EV ok the hjstix in 1905. Yuya In ihe 
unusual title of 'god's father', and 'master of 
the horses' and Ttiyu, who was also mentioned 
on some of the commemorative sewn ns of 
Amcnhotep III, was the "chief lady of the i ' 1 U 
of Aimin'. 

The inscriptions indicate that Yuya came 
From :\k[ iM ]m in Upper Egypt, bur iaiDu& 
aspects of the evidence, including his unusual 
name and tall stature, have suggested to soma 
scholars tha t lie was nc *t a ttativc Egypti:n I he 
next holder of the title ‘divine father' • ■ ^ 

(1327 1524 lit:), who also came from Uhmim 
and was eventually to succeed tl.tanki ' x 
(1336-1327 itt:) as pharaoh. It has therefore Ten 
argued that Ay was the son of Yuya and 1 1 Vi> u and 
hence the brother of Tiy, but until genetic work 
is carried on the mummies of the ISih-l >• mast?' 
family this theory cannot be proved. 

The political rise of Yuya andTuyu, includ¬ 
ing the granting of the rare privilege <>J ■ : "'oh 
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YUYA AND TUYU 
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in the royal necropolis, was no doubt a direct 
consequence of the marriage of their daughter 
to the king. Their tomb was discovered by 
Jlimes Edward Quibdl while carrying out 
excavations on behalf of Theodore Davis, 
Until the discovery of the tomb of 
Tutankhamitn (ky 62) the contents of their 
tomb (now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo) 
comprised the most compete set of funerary 
equipment found in the nival valley, including 
a canopic box, a sh&bti^ box, a model coffin, a 
statuette from a vi 40K. ItKttiK, a chair inscribed 
with the name of Queen Tiv, a Uhl Lube, jew el 
box and vase tif Amenliotep m, and several 
beds and chairs. The mummies of the couple 
are among the finest to have survived. 
Although the tomb had been entered in antiq 
uity, few objects had been removed, indeed a 
golden taiAftio'i yoke was one of the first 
objects to be found. Tragically, Davis 1 decision 
to have tile tomb cleared in a matter of days, in 
the absence of Quibdl, meant that virtually no 
record was made of the positions of the con¬ 
tents, which has greatly diminished the value 
of Lhe find to archaeology, 

T M. Davis, G. M 4 SEEK 0 , P. E. Nkvvhkkhv and 

I I. C.ARTKft, The tomb of foiriyi mid Touiyott 
(London, 11)07), 

j. K. Qumiiu., The tomb of Yutitt and Thu in 
(Cairo, IMS). 

II PdSTiiit and II L. II Moss, Topographical 
hihlwgwphy 1/2 (Oxford, 1964), 562-4. 



Mummy mask of Tnytu mother of Queen Tiy. 

\ Udc from gilded eamnttuge milt detail* inlaid in 
gemtmies and glass. Part of the linen gauze stilt 
adheres to the mask, !8th Dynasty Y c.AiWT 
fdS2 BC r front the tomb of ) itya and Tuytt (ki 40}, 
h. 40 an. ((titito jFM2S4/t:cSl009) 


Z 

Zawiyef el-Ary an 

Site of two unfinished mu am ids, a number of 
MASTaba tombs of the Old Kingdom 
(26$6-21S] it<.) and a cemetery of the New 
Kingdom (1550-1069 ik:), situated on the west 
bank of the Nile, between Ol/.A and aielsir. 
r Fbe earlier of the two pyramids is known as 
the 'Layer Pyramid" or Nd-Medowwara 1 , and 
was possibly constructed for the 3rd Dynasty 
ruler Khaha (2640-2637 ic). The 84-metre- 
squure superstructure is almost identical to 
that of the unfinished step pyramid of 
Sekhemkhet (2648-2640 in :} at saciqar.a, both 
consisting of' slanting layers of masonry, and 
both being originally planned as sex- or seven- 
stepped pyramids. The subterranean section 
was entered via a vertical burial shaft descend¬ 
ing From the north face of lhe pyramid. At the 
base of the shaft were three corridors, one 
leading southwards to the burial chamber 
(beneath the centre of the pyramid) and two 
others leading to east and west, each with six¬ 
teen side-chambers that were presumable 
intended for the deposition of funerary goods. 
The pyramid was excavated first by Alexandre 
Bai-santi and later by George RLJS.ner, who also 
cleared some of the associated mast.usa tombs. 
Ii was Reisncr who located fragments bearing 
the name of' Khaba, as well as a pottery frag¬ 
ment with the name of \ARViEk, leading him to 
suggest that the monument should be dated to 
Lhe 2nd Dynasty However, the subsequent 
excavation of the pyramid of Sekhemkhet 
indicated that a 3rd-Dynasty dale was the 
most likely. 

The second pyramid at Zavviyet d-Aryan 
probably dates Lo the 4th Dynasty (2615-2494 
ik:) and was also excavated by Barsanti. Its 
main feature is a long sloping trench, ai the 
bottom of which an unusual oval granite sar¬ 
cophagus was discovered. Fragments of a 
similar type of sarcophagus were found by 
Flinders i j i:trii-. in the pyramid complex of 
Djedcfra (2566-2558 Fit:) at nil roast 1 , lead¬ 
ing to the suggestion that the ZawiyeL cl- 
Aryan monument was constructed by the 
same ruler, although more recently it has been 
suggested that Et may have belonged to an 
unknown ruler between the reigns of 
Djedefra and Khafra. 

B. Portkr and R. I,, 11. Moss, 'Topographical 
bibliography 111/1 (Oxford, 1974), 512-14. 

D. Dlmum, Zairiyet el- ‘bya it: the cemeteries 
adjacent to the Layer Pyramid (Boston, 1978), 


[. E. S. Edwards, The pyramids of Egypt, 5th ed. 
(Mirniondswortlr, 1993), (HHt, 146-7. 

—, "Chephren’s place among the kings of the 4th 
Dynasty 1 , The tmbntfan reed; studies in hmuurof 
J. E Shore , ed. C. Evre et al. (London, 1994). 
97-105, 

Zoser see djosf,r 












CHRONOLOGY 

AO dates before 690 DC arc approximate. 


Predyuastic 

5500-3100 DC 

5th dynasty 

2494-2345 

12th dynasty* 

1985-1795 

Badarian period 

5500-4000 

Usurkaf 

2494-2487 

AmencmhaL e (Sehetepibra) 

1985-1955 

Vmratmn (Naqada i) period 

4000-3500 

Sahara 

2487-2475 

Sen us ret i (Kheperkara) 

1965-1920 

Oensean (Naqutlii n) period 

3500-3100 

\eferirkara 

2475-2455 

Amenemhat n (Nubkaura) 

1922-1878 



Shepseskaru 

2455-2448 

Senusrei n (Khakheperra) 

1W-1#4 

Eairly Dynastic Period 

3100-2686 

Raneferef 

2448-2445 

Scnusm [it (Khakaura) 

1874-1855 

1st dvn asty 

3100-2800 

NytiKcrra 

2445-2421 

Amenemhat he (Nimaatra) 

1855-1 m 

Namier 

c,31(10 

Menkauhor 

2421-2414 

Amenemhat i\ (Alaakhemra) 

1808-1799 

Aha 

y.31 (X) 

Djedkara 

2414-2375 

Queen Sobekneferu (Sobekkara) 

t m 1793 

Djer 

c.3000 

Unas 

2375-2345 

1 3th dynasty 1795— after 1050 

Djct 

£-.2980 

6th !>V SAS'j'Y 

2345-2181 

Some seventy rulers, of which 


Den 

tr.2950 

Teti 

2345-2323 

the five more frequently 


| Queen Memcith 

c .29501 

Userkara 

2323-2321 

attested arc listed below 


Anedjih 

r.2025 

Pep\ i (Mcrvra) 

2321-2287 

Hor (Awibra) 


Scmcrkhet 

r.2900 

Mercnra 

2287-2278 

Khendjer (Userkara) 


Qa'a 




Sobekhotep ill (SekhemrasewaditAYvv) 

r. 289(1 

Pepv n (Neterkara) 

2278-2184 



2X1) DYNASTY 

2890-2686 

Nitiqrct 

2184—2131 

Neferhotep [ (Khasekhcmra) 


Herepsekhemwy 

4.2890 



Scibekhniep iy (Khanefcrra) 

r. 1725 

Ranch 

r.2865 



14t1 1 DYNASTY 

1750-1650 

Nynctjo - 


First Intermediate Period 

2181-2055 

Minor rulers probably 


Wencg 


7th and 8th ]ja \A;stu:s 

2181-2125 

the 13 th Dynasty 


Sened 


Numerous ephemera] kings 




Pcribsen 

4-.2700 

9nt AM 3 1 Oil 1 DYNASTDLH 

2160-2025 





fl 1FJ!,AKL£ODt)l .ITAN) 


Second Intermediate Period 

1650-1550 

khasekhennu 

£-.2686 

khetv (Merv ibra) 


1 5'll t DYNAST^’ f] IY k.SUS) 

1050-1550 



kbety (Wahkara) 


Salitis 


Did Kingdom 

2680 2181 

Merykara 


Kir, an (Seusererira) 

r.1600 

3RD 1 >YN YKTY 

2680-2613 

ItY 


Apcpi (Aauserra) 

c. 1555 

Sa na kin (=\"ebka?) 

2686—2667 



... .. 




l l rn dynasty fiTiFriLs on i ,v) 

2125-2055 

is. 1 1 Li mud i 


Djoser (Netjerikhet) 

2067-2048 

IMeamhowp i CTepy-;ia’)] 


1 On t DYNASTY 

1050-1550 

Sekhemkhci 

2648-2640 

Tmcf T (Sehcrtawy) 

2125-2112 

Minor Myksos rulers 


Kbaba 

2640-2617 



contemporary with 


Muni 

26.17-2613 

Iniefu (Wabankh) 

2112-2063 

the 15th Dynasty 


4tii dynast 1 ! 

2.613—2494 

In ref jei (Nakhtncbtepnefcr) 

2063—2055 

1 7 11 1 DYNASTY 

1650-1550 

Sncferu 

201,4-2589 



Several rulers based in Thebes, 






of which the (bur most prominent 


Khufu (Cheops) 

2589-2566 

Middle Kingdom 

2055-1650 

examples are listed below 


Djcdefra (Radjedef) 

2506—2558 

3 1thdynasty (a 1. 1, EGYPT) 

20 55-1985 

Intef (Nubklieperra) 


kha fra (Chephrcn) 

2558-2532 

iMcmuhotep u (Nebhepttra) 

2055-2004 

Taa i (Semkhtetira) 


\ le n ka u ra ( M \ eerinu s) 

2532-2503 

Mcntuhntep nr (Sankhkara) 

2004—1992 

Tap <i (Seqenenra) 

7.1560 

Shepseskaf 

2503-2498 

Alenruhott-p iy (Nehtawyra) 

1992-1985 

Kamos v (Wadjkhepcrra) 

1555-1550 
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CHRONOLOGY 


New Kingdom 

1550—1069 

IBtii dynasty 

1550—1295 

Ahmose (Nebpchtyra) 

1550-1525 

Amenhotep i (Djcserkara) 

1525-1504 

Tli utmost-1 (Aakheperkani) 

1504—1492 

Thutmose ir (Aakhepercnra) 

1492-1479 

Thutmose in (Mcnkhepenra) 

1479-1425 

Hatshepsut (Maatkara) 

1473-1458 

Amenhotep n (Aakhepemni) 

1427-1400 

Thutmose iv (Mcnkheperura) 

1400-1390 

Amenhotep il l (Nebmaatra) 

1390—1352 

Amenhotep n /Akhendjten 
( Nef'crkhepcruriu 1 aenra) 

1352-1336 

Ncfernefruatqn (Smrnkhkara) 

1338-1336 

Tutankhamun (Ncbkhcpenini) 

1336-1327 

Ay (Kheperkhepcrura) 

1327-1323 

Rorcmheb (I^eserkheperura) 

1323-1295 

19th dynasty 

1295-1186 

Ramuses i (Menpchtyra) 

1295-1294 

Setv i (Menmaatra) 

1294-1279 

Raineses n 

(Usermaaira Setepenra) 

1279-1213 

Alcrcnptah (Baenm) 

1213 1203 

A men mess u (Men mini} 

1203-1200 

Sety n (Uscrkhcperura Setepenra) 

1200-1194 

Saptah (Akhenra Setepcnra) 

1194—1138 

Ta u sret f Si framedtamun) 

1188-1186 

20tm dynasty 

1186-1069 

Setbnakhte 

(U serkha Lira Menamun) 

1186-1184 

Rameses rn 

(Usermaatra \len amun) 

1184-1153 

Rameses tv 

{Hekamaafra Setepenamtin) 

1153-1147 

Raineses \ 

{Usermaai ra Sekhe peren ra) 

1147-1143 

Rameses Y I 

(Mebmaatra Mcryamun) 

1143-1156 

Raineses vii (Usermaatra 
Setepcnra Meryamun) 

1136-1129 

Rameses vni 

(Usermaatra Akhenamun) 

1129-1126 


Raineses iy 

(Nelerkara Setepcnra) 

1126-1108 

Raineses X 

(Khepermaatra Setepcnra) 

1108-1099 

Raineses xt 

(Mciimaat ra Setepenptah) 

1099 1069 

Third Internediate Period 

1069-747 

2 1ST DYNASTY (TYNETK) 

1069-945 

Smendes 

(1 ltd \ k heperra. St tepenra) 

1069-1043 

Amcnemnisu (Xeferkara) 

1043-1039 

Psusennes j [PasebakhaenniutJ 
( Aakheperra Setepenamun) 

1039-991 

Amcnemnpe 

( User maatra Sttepcnamun) 

993-984 

Osorkon the elder 
(Aakheperra Setepcnra) 

984-978 

Si amun 

(Netjerkheperra Setepenamun) 

978-959 

Psuscnnes ii [Pasebakhaenniut] 
(Titkhcperura Setepenra) 

959-945 

22th dynasty 
( eiueastite/Libyan) 

945-715 

Sheshonq t 

(I ledjkheperra Setepcnra) 

945-924 

Osorkon 1 (Sckbemk heperra} 

925—889 

Sheshonq ir 

(Hekakbeperra S etepenra) 

t-,890** 

Take lot L 

889-874 

Osorkon ii 

(Usermaatra Settpnornu n ') 

874—850 

Take-lot ii (Hedjkheperra 
Setepenra/amun) 

850-825 

Sheshonq U! (Usermaatra) 

825-773 

P i may ( Usermaatra ) 

773-767 

Sheshonq \ (Aakheperra) 

767-730 

Osorkon iv 

( Aakheper ra Setepenamun ) 

730-715 

23 RD DYNASTY ('TANITK/i.T ilY.W) 

818-715 

Several conteriiporarY lines 
of rulers ai Hcrakleopolts Magna, 

Hermopolis Magna, Leontopolis and 'Ianis, 
only three of whom are listed below 

Peduhastls i (Usermaatra) 

818-793 


Sheshonq iv 

f.780 

Osorkon ill 

(Usermaatra Setepenamun) 

777-749 

24 r 1 1 dynasty 

727-715 

Bakenrenef (Bncchori s) 

727-715 

Late Period 

747-332 

25th DYNASTY (KLSIUTE) 

747-656 

Piy (Piankhv) 

747-716 

Sha baqo (N e ferka ra) 

716-702 

SHabitqo (Djedkaiira) 

702-690 

Taha rqo (Kb imefertemra) 

690-664 

Tinutamani (Dakara) 

664—656 

26tii dynasty (sai tj:) 

664-525 

[Nekau l 

672-664] 

Psamtek i (WahibraJ 

664-610 

Nekau 11 (Wehemibra) 

610-595 

Psamtek ii (Ncferibra) 

595-589 

Apr its (Haaibra) 

589-570 

Ahmose n (Khnemibta) 

570-526 

Psamtek ur (Ankhkaenra) 

526-525 

2?' I’ll DYNASTY 

(first Persian pkiiiod) 

525-404 

Cambyses 

525-522 

Darius i 

522-486 

Xerxes i 

486—465 

Ar taxer Yes i 

465—424 

Darius n 

424—405 

Artaxerntes ir 

405-359 

28n i dy xas it 

404-399 

Amyrcaiute 

404-399 

29111 DYNASTY 

399-380 

Kepberites i 

399-393 

11 aknr (K h nemra aa L ra) 

393-380 

Nephe rites u 

r.380 

30th lwnasty" 

380-343 

Neetanebo i (Kheperkara) 

380-362 

Teos (Irmaatcnra) 

362-360 

Nectancbo ii 

(Sened jem ibra Sctepen a nh ur) 

360-343 
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CHRONOLOGY 


SECJ3M3 PERSIAN PERIOD 343-332 


Artaxerxes 111 Ochus 

343-338 

Arses 

338-336 

Darius 111 Codoman 

336-332 


Ptolemaic Period 

332-30 

AlAttmOMAN DYNASTY 

332-305 

Alexander the Great 

332-323 

Philip Arrhidaeus 

323-317 

Alexander jv*** 

317-310 

Pltw i:\1A It: DYNASTY 

Ptolemy r Soter t 

305-285 

Ptolemy ji Phitadelphus 

285-246 

Ptolemy ill Euergetes 1 

246-22] 

Ptolemy it Philopator 

221-205 

Ptolemy \ Epiphanes 

205-180 

Ptolemy vr Philometor 

180-145 

Ptolemy vii N«s Philupator 

145 

Ptolemy mu Energetics if 

170-116 

Ptolemy is Soter ri 

116-107 

Ptolemy v Alexander 1 

107-88 

Ptolemy r\ Soter 11 (restored) 

88-80 

Ptolemy \e Alexander Ji 

80 

Ptolemy \n \"eo« Dionysos (Auletcs) 

80-51 

Cleopatra y 11 Philopator 

51-30 

Ptolemy Xlir 

51-47 

Ptolemy xn 

47-44 

Ptolemy \t Caesarion 

44-30 


Roman Period 

30 itc-A d 395 

Augustus 

30 ISC— AD 14 

Tiberius 

. ad 14-37 

Gains (Caligula) 

37-41 

Claudius 

41-54 

Nero 

54-68 

Galba 

68-69 

Othrs 

69 

Vespasian 

69-79 

Titus 

79-81 

Domitian 

81-96 

Nerva 

96-98 

Trajan 

98-117 

Hadrian 

117-138 

Antoninus Pius 

138-161 

Marcus Aurelius 

161-180 

Lucius Verus 

161-169 

Commodus 

180-192 

Septtmius Severus 

193-211 

Car a call a 

198-217 

Guta 

209-212 

Macrinus 

217-218 

Didumenianus 

218 

Elagabalus 

217-222 

Sever us Alexander 

222-235 

Gordian lit 

238-242 

Philip 

244-249 

Decius 

249-251 

Gallus and Vo] usiamis 

251-253 

Valerian 

253-260 


Gallienus 253-268 

Macriamis and (£□ ieE us 260-26 I 

AureKan 2 7U—2 75 

Probus 276-282 

Diocletian 284-305 

Maximian 28(V-305 

Galcrius 29J-3II 

Constantine i 306-337 

Maxcndus 306-312 

Maximinus Data 307-324 

Lirirrius 308—324 

Constantine i! L37-J40 

Cunstans 337-350 

Constantius n 337-361 

Magnctius 350-353 

Julian the Apostate 361-363 

Jovian 363-364 

Valentinian i 364-375 

Valeris 364-3 78 

G rati an 375-385 

Th eo do si os the Great 379 3 <j 5 

Valentin ian ji 383—392 

Eugenios 392-394 

l3jv.isi.onol the Roman Empire 


* there are some overlaps between ihe reigns of 
I2ih-Dyniisty kings, when there appear to hat e 
Jteen 'coregendej 1 during which father anti son 
would lisLve ruled sfniu Irjuicouslv 

** died al ter having served only one u^ir 
ot r j LOrcgency with his father, CWkon I 

*** only litular ruler .110-305 Et: 


>12 
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APPENDIX I 

List of Egyptologists 

mentioned in the text 


J. D Akrblad 

176.4 1H19 

Emile Amelinuau 

1850-1915 

Alexandre Ikrsand 

1858-1917 

Oinvmini Bcbrtni 

1778-3823 

UetJfglfiJ Aumii JtcncdilC 

1857-1926 

Frederick von Hissing 

1873—1956 

Fernand Bisson de la Risque 

1885-1958 

Aylward Manley Blackman 

188,5 1956 

Ludwig Borehardt 

1863-1938 

James ] lenry Breasted 

1865-1935 

Emile Brugsch 

1842-1930 

] II 1 ] ii rich Ferdinand kiirl Hrugsch 

1827-1894 

Guy Bnirlun 

1878-1948 

Bernard Hruvcre 

1879-1971 

1%. A. Wallis Budge 

3857-1934 

Jean-Luois Burukhardt 

1784-1817 

Jamies Burton 

1788- 1862 

I Inward Gaiter 

1874-1939 

Gertrude Catoti-Thompson 

1888-1985 

janwikv fjemy 

1898-1970 

Jean-1' ran euis t ihitmpollirm 

1790-1832 

J aeq ues-Jtiscph C ihampollism-Fige-je 

1778-1867 

1HurOlby Charieswurlb 

1927-1981 

Emile Qmsinat 

1868-1948 

J, D, (j tones- 

1905-1982 

C r Curreily 

1876-1957 

Bon Joseph J.laeier 

1742-1833 

Theodore Davis 

1837-1915 

James Dison 

1891-1915 

Bernard inn Drovctri 

1776-1852 

Amelia Edwards 

1831-1892 

Walter Bryan Emery 

1903-1971 

Reginald Engclbaeh 

M88-1946 

II, W. Fair man 

1997-1982 

Ahmed Fiikhry 

1995-1975 

Clarence Stanley Fisher 

1876-mt 

Sami Gabra 

1892-1973 

Alan IT, Gardiner 

1879-1963 

Ernest Arthur Gardner 

1862-1939 

John Garstang 

1876-1956 

Robert Grenville Gayer-Anderson 

1881-1945 

/sharia Goneim 

1911-1959 

Frederick William Green 

1869-1949 

K I Jcwellvn Griffith 

1862-3934 

William Haves 

1903-1963 

1 > J. 1 Inearth 

1862-3927 

Gustave juquier 

1868-1946 

A Lhanasi us K irchcr 

1602-1680 

Gustave 1 wfuhvre 

1879-1957 

Kafl Richard Le]wius 

18 HI-1884 

W. I.. S. Ijfjat 

1871-1952 

\ tutor Lurei 

3859-1946 

Albert Lythgne 

1868-1934 

Auguste Marie lie 

3 821-1881 

Gastrin Mu-spurn 

3846-1916 

Robert Vlond 

3867-1938 

Pierre Mon tut 

1885-1966 

Jacques de Morgan 

1857-1924 

Oliver 1 lumphrys Myers 

1903-1966 

Edouard Naville 

1844-1926 

Percy E. New hurry 

1869-1949 

Frederick Ludwig Nordcn 

1708-1742 

T- Eric Peel 

1882 1934 

Lord Algernon Percy 


(lbtilth Duke of Northumberland) 

1792-1865 

John Shae Per l ing 

1813-1869 

VV. .M. Flinders Petrie 

1853-1942 

Richard Pucocke 

1704—1765 

James Edward Quibell 

1867-1935 


George Reisnur 


3867-1942 

Gunther Roeder 


1881 1966 

(.Niccolo Francesco) Ippulito Rwdhni 

1800-1843 

Olivier Charles de Rouge 


1811 1872 

I lcnrv Salt 


1780-1827 

A. H. Saycc 


1845-1933 

i leinrich Schafer 


1868-1957 

Ernesto Schiaparelli 


1856-1928 

Siegfried Schott 


1897-1971 

V urnn icii Sulon-AYi 11 tarns 


1910-1992 

Gu staves Seyftiirtb 


1796-1885 

Claude Siuard 


1677-1726 

Grafton Elliot Smith 


1871-1937 

I Icnry Windsor Villiurs Stuart 


1827-1895 

1 lenry Tattam 


1789-1868 

Richard Howard Vysc 


1784-1853 

John Gardner V\ itldnsun 


1797-1875 

Leonard VVindley 


1880-1960 

Tburoas Young 


1773-1829 

APPENDIX 2 

Alphabetical list &f owners 


of tombs in Western Thebes 


fcAJJJS¥ tn-ri Ik kinus 

Nutnt Dynasty 

A J Number 

Amertcmnpel 

18 

-Mi 

(vizier in reign 
of Ameidiotcyi Ll) 

Amcnhotep » 

18 

35 

Amcnhutcp HI 

18 

22 

Amcnmewu 

19 

10 

Ay 

18 

23 

Bay 

19 

13 

(chancel h >r hi reign 
of Saptah) 

‘Golden tomb' 

19? 

56 

I larxhepsut 

18 

20 

[ lorcmheb 

18 

57 

Y laihcrpri 

18 

36 

(standard-bearer in reign 

i>f f TjlHhefksi.it) 

Ylercnptah 

19 

H 

Ylontuherkhepeshcl 

20 

19 

(son of Ramuses in: j 

Ramuses i 

19 

16 

Ramuses n 

19 

7 

Ramuses 11 ( sons} 

19 

5 

Ramuses in 

20 

3,31 

R amuses 1 

20 

2 

Itiimeses \ 1 

20 

9 

Ramuses vii 

20 

1 

Ramuses \ 

20 

38 

Ramuses i\ 

20 

6 

Ramuses \ l 

20 

4 

ftaptah 

19 

47 

Suty 1 

19 

37 

Suly II 

19 

35 

Tausrut 

2(1 

34 

Thunnose r 

18 

38 

ThutnioseTl 

18 

42 

ThuEtnnsc nr 

18 

34 

Thutmnsc i\ 

18 

43 

" I’i v/ Sinenth Icqr a 

18 

55 

Tucankhamnn 

18 

62 

Lsurhai (official) 

18 

45 

Yuya and Try u 

18 

40 

(parents of Queen Tiv) 

unknown 


12*21, 24—33, 
57. 39-41,44, 
49-54* 58—6 ll 


'.Al.I.EVOFTf ll-.l£:EENX 


Same 

Dynasty 

QJ W natter 

Ahmosc 

17 

47 

(daughter of Suqenenra Taa u) 
Amunhcrk he p e$ he ( 2tli 

55 

(son of Ramuses in) 

Bencinta 

19 

73 

(daughter uf Ramuses u) 

Imhotep 


46 

(vizier) 

Isis ii 

20 

5! 

(mother nf Ramuses vi) 

Kbaemwasui it 

20 

44 

(son uf Ramuses hi) 

Mcriiamun 

19 

68 

(daughter of Ramuses a) 

Nubiri 

18 

30 

Nebtawy 

19 

60 

(daughter of Ramuses n) 

Neturtari 

19 

66 

(wife of Ramuses it) 

Parahenvcnumuf 

20 

42 

(son of Ramuses hi) 

Ramuses 

20 

53 

(sun of Ramuses n) 

Sutra 

T9 

38 

(wile of Ramuses l) 

Serb her kbupeshef 

20 

43 

(son nERamescs ill) 

litnudfum 

20? 

33 

lectlopcL 

20? 

74 

(wile of tki muses is ?) 

Tita, wituof'i Ramuses 

20 

52 

unkiicm n queen 


31 

unknown queen 

? 

40 

unknown queen 


75 

unknow n princess 


36 

unknown princess 


73 

unknown 


1-29, 32, 34-5, 


37,39,41,45* 
48-50, 54, 56-9, 
61-5, 67,69-70, 
72,76-79 


htiVATirroMHS in westkrn nir.iirs 


Mwittf 

Dynasty 

V't'\imb?r* 

A ban 

19/20 

351 

Ahrmssc: (E lunrav} 

38 

224 

A hitiose 

38 

121 

Ahmme 

38 

241 

Ahmostt MuritiniLLii 

18 

358 

(daughter of'l’hiatmosu m 



and wife of Ainunhotqi It) 



Akhamcnetau 

25 

404 

A rrenar lie fru 

18 

199 

Arnertumhai (Surer) 

18 

48 

Amenumhai 

18 

53 

Amcnuinhai 

18 

82 

Amenumhai 

18 

97 

Amcitumhal 

18 

122 

Amcnemhat 

T8 

123 

Amenumhjl 

19 

163 

Amunumbjl 

18 

182 

Amutiumlial 

18 

340*354 

Arneuumhat 

18 

:\I 

Amenumhai 

18 

1 2 

Amcncmhub 

19/20 

25 

Amcncmhcb 

19/20 

44 

Amen un hgh ( M ah ti) 

18 

85 

.Amunumhuh 

39/20 

278 

Amunumhelv 

19 

564 

Amu nun hub 

18/19 

tK 

Amcnemib 

39/20 

a!5 

Amcncmouut 

20 

58 
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A rnencTmineT 

19/20 

277 

Hekt; Tikhons 

19/23] 

288 

Kalia 

19 

360 

AmcncEiuinet 

1.9/20 

m 

Benia (Pahekmen) 

18 

341 

Kamuse (Ncm award 1 ) 

IS 

398 

Amenemupct (Ipy) 

19 

41 

Bcnicnduanetjer 

26 

407 

Karaba-sakcn 

25? 

391 

AracnemupcT 

20 

148 

Bescmnut 

26 

160 

Karakbamun 

26 

223 

Amcncmnpct 

19 

177 ; 




Karo 

19 

330 

Atocncmopct 

19 

215, 265 

Dags (xizicr) 

11 

101 

Kasa 

19 

10 

Amcncmopct 

18 

276 

Detli 

18 

200 

Kelia (sec Nefcmmpet TT140) 


A mine in ci] xi (1 }jvh u( ynefer) 

18 

297 

Djar 

!1 

366 

Kemsil 

H 

308 

A men emu pet 

19 

374 

Djcmulcfankh 

21/22 

117 

Ken 

19 

4, 317 

Amenemupet 

19/20 

xlS 

DjcscT’karascncb 

18 

18 

Ken 

18 

59 

Airaneimvaskhet 

18 

62 

Duaunihch 

18 

125 

Kcnanuin 

IS 

91 

Amtnemwij 

19 

270 




Kcnamun 

18 

362 

Amenetnwij 

19 

356 

Esbanebdcd 

26 

190 

Kcnamun 

18 

412 

Amenlvotep 

18 

40 

Eskhons 

21/22 

317 

Kenm 

19 

54 

{Mu XL Viceroy iff Kush* reigns; 


Espanefcrhor 

21 

68 

Kenm ( sec Nefcmmpet TT178) 


of Akhenaten & TUrankhamun) 


Espekashuri (sec Ncspckashuti, r lT312) 


Kha 

18 

8 

Amenhotep 

20 

58 




Khabckhnct 

19 

2 

Amenhotep 

IS 

73 

Elarna 

26 

37 

Khacmhct (Mahu) 

18 

57 

Amenhotep 

18 

122 

Hatiay 

19/20 

324 

KhaemopCt 

19 

105 

Amenhotep 

18 

294 

Hauf 

26? 

b3 

Khacmnpct 

19/20 

272 

Amenhotep 

IS 

345 

Huv 

20 

267 

Khacmopct 

19/20 

321 

Amenhotep 

20 

346 

Hay 

20 

128 

Khacmtcri 

19/20 

220 

Amenhotep 

18 

363 

1 lekainaatranakhte (Tun)) 

20 

222 

Khacmxvasct 

18 

261 

(E luv; ’overseer <4 sculp tors, 



Hekcmcheh 

18 

64 

Khacmxvasct 

19 

369 

ofAmutr*) 



Hcncnn 

11 

113 

Khanacf (Scnaa) 

38 

392 

A men ho cep 

18 

rS? 

Hcpu (vizier) 

18 

66 

Khawi 

19/20 

214 

\ menhotep 

18 

Cl 

Hcpuscnch 

18 

67 

Kbay 

19 

173 

Amenhotep 

18 

C3 

Hcty 

18 

151 

KheriH (nomarch) 

FIP 

405 

Amenhotep 

19 

415 

Horemhcb 

18 

78 

Khety 

11 

311 

Amenhotcp-sh-sc 

18 

75 

Horemhcb 

19/30 

207 

Khnnmernheh 

19 

26 

Amenkhaawm xvaset 

l NK’ 

All 

Horhotcp 

It 

314 

KhniimnicMie 

IS 

253 

Amcnkhau 

20 

372 

I lori 

19/20 

28 

Khons (To) 

19 

It 

Amcimies&u 

39/20 

373 

13yri 

19/20 

259 

KJiousmose 

19/20 

10 

Amennitwe 

39/20 

9 

1 lord 

19/20 

101 

Kiki (see Samut TT409) 



AtreimuLKic 

19 

19 

Hori 

19/20 

147 

Kynebu 

20 

111 

AmcnmoHc 

18 

42 

Horimio 

19/20 

221 



A men mosc 

21 

70 

Hormose 

26? 

126 

Mahu 

19 

257 

Amennittfc 

18 

89 

Harm osc 

19 

£7 

Mahu 

3 

cl 2 

A menmose 

18 

118 

Homakht 

19/20 

216 

Mahu 

m 

til 

Amenmose 

19/20 

149 

Hon 

IS 

245 

Mahu (see : \menumhebTT85) 


A men most 

18 

228 

Hray 

IS 

12 

Mahu (see K3tatroheETT57) 



Amenniasc 

18 

251 

I lumay (see Ahmase TT224) 



Mahuhx 

20 

111 

Amennmse 

18 

318 

] Juneler 

19/20 

185 

May 

18 

130 

bmennakbte 

19/20 

218 

Huv 

19/20 

14 

May 

18 

IIS 

Amennakbie 

19 

266 

Huy 

IS 

54 

Meketra 

11 

280 

AmertnelVu 

18 

b2 

Huv 

19 

339 

Men 

18 

210 

Amenpahapy 

20 

355 

Huv 

19 

361 

Mcnkhcpcr (Menkhcpcrrascneb) 18 

79 

Atnenuser (UsfirL vizier) 

18 

61,131 

Huy (see Amenhotep TT60, TT16S) 


Menkheper 

18 

25S 

Amenuserhct 

18 

176 




\ 1 eixkbepeiTasenel) 

18 

86,112 

Amcnwahsu 

18 

111 

Ibi 

26 

16 

Men 

18 

69 

Amenwahsu 

19/20 

274 

lbs (nomarcla) 

FIP 

186 

Mentiyxxi 

18 

172 

Amcthu ( \ Iutiesho-; vizier) 

38 

8.1 

Imhotep 

IS 

102 

Mentueinhet 

25/26 

14 

AmmudfCh 

18 

84 

foils ebe 

20 

65 

(Mayor of Thebes) 



Aim (Ramose) 

18 

94 

Ineni 

IS 

SI 

Merit 

II 

240 

Anen 

18 

120 

Inhapy find. Royal Cache) 

21 

320 

Mery 

18 

84, 95 

\nherkliau 

231 

299,359 

Inpuemheb 

19/20 

206 

M eixamun 

18 

22 

Anhotep (Viceroy of Kush) 

19/231 

300 

Tny 

19/20 

285 

Merymaat 

18 

403 

■\ nkhefend jebuty 

2b 

cJ4 

Inief 

IS 

155 

Mery maat 

18 

14 

(Ntfcri bniseneb) 



Inid’ 

IS 

164 

Merymoae 

IS 

185 

Aitkliefttlrab uli kht x 

PtoL 

383J 

Intel (sei n of Meketra) 

11 

280 

(Viccray ctf Kush and snn 



Attkhhor 

26 

414 

Intel" 

11 

386 

nf Amenhotep itr) 



Mudoker {see 1 n refill erT'1’60) 


In(diner (vizier) 

12 

60 

Meryptah 

19 

187 

Any 

19 

368 

Tpi (vizier) 

11 

115 

Min 

18 

109 

Ashakhct 

IV 

374 

Ipiy 

19 

264 

Minnnkhte 

(8 

87 

Ashcfytenmasci 

19/20 

112 

Ipukx 

IS 

t81 

\ lontulxerkliepeslief 

18 

20 




Ipuy 

19 

217 

Mose 

19 

11" 

Baki 

18 

18 

Ipy (see AmenemopetTT41) 



Mosc 

18 

254 

Bald 

19/20 

298 

Ipy (see Mose, Mosc and Ipx TT329) 


Mosc, Mosc and !r> 

19/20 

129 

Basil 

26 

389 

Ipv 

IS 

c6 

Mutindais 

26 

410 

Bckcnamun 

19 

335 

Irimtfer 

19/20 

290 




Be kcnamun 

19 

395 

Irterau 

26 

390 

NaamuiTiakbie 

22 

348 

UukenanxiTi 

19/231 

4318 

lrdjilrten 

19-21 

306 

Nakht 

18 

52 

Jlekenklnms 

19 

15 



Nakht 

18 

161 

Bekenkhons 

19/20 

141 

Kaemlieribsefi 

IS 

98 

Nahkt 

19/20 

282 


314 
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Nahtr 

18 

297 

NaJitt (Panakht) 

IS 

a20 

NafcJtr 

Ik 

c8 

Nakhtaniun 

19? 

202 

Nakh tannin 

19 

.125 

Nakhummn 

19 

241 

Nakhidjchuiy 

19 

189 

Nakhtmin 

IS 

291 

Nay 

IS 

271 

Nebamun 

IS 

17 

Nebamun 

IS 

24 

Nebiimnn 

18 

65 

Ncbamun 

18 

90 

Nebnmun 

18 

145 

Ncbamun 

18 

14ft 

Ncbamun 

18 

179 

Nebamun 

18 

181 

Nebamun 

18 

221 

Nebanensu 

18 

204 

Nebe-nkfcmet 

IS 

256 

Ncbenmant 

19/29 

219 

Nebmchyt 

19 

170 

Nebmchyt 

19 

384 

Ncbnakhie 

19 

268 

Nebncfcr 

18-19 

ft 

Nebscny 

IS 

IDS 

Ncbscny 

IS 

401 

Ncbscny 

18 

cl! 

Nebsumenu 

19 

185 

Ncbwenerid 

19 

157 

rscbwencntl 

19/20? 

a!2 

Netljrmger 

19 

158 

Neferaber 

19/29 

5 

Neferlmbd (sec UserhctTTS 1) 


Neferhabef 

18 

i22 

Nefcrimtep 

18-19 

6 

Neferhotcp 

IS? 

49 

Neferhotcp 

18 

50 

Neferhotcp 

19 

216 

Neferhotcp 

IS 

257 

Neferhotcp 

11 

316 

Neferhotcp 

IS 

AS 

Nefermemi 

IS 

184 

Nefermcnu 

is 

3ft5 

Ndernmpet 

is 

43 

Neferronpet 

19 

133 

Neferronpcl (fCcfia) 

18 

140 

Ncferronpct (Kenm) 

19 

178 

Ncfcrronpet 

18 

249 

Neftminpet 

19 

336 

NdersckhetrU 

18 

107 

NeferseLheru 

19/20 

296 

Neferweben 

18 

238 

Nehemaway 

18 

165 

Nelii (\ iccroy of Kush) 

18 

Ql 

Ncspckasbuti {vizier) 

26 

312 

Niav 

19/20 

286 

Noftu (wife of Mcntuhotcp it) 11 

319 

No 

IS 

144 

No 

18 

291 

PaancmwaBet 

19 

3ft2 

Fabasa 

2ft 

279 

Fadia'mcrmpei 

2ft 

33 

Padihorrcsnet 

2ft 

19ft 

Fadinciih 

2ft 

197 

Fahemnetjer 

19/211 

284 

fainitKac 

18 

Al 3 

Fuiri 

19 

29 

Fairi (see Arncnernuspet TT29) 


Fakharu 

19/20 

244 

Fa k liihui 

19 

187 

Panikhi(seeNakht x20) 
Pnneb 

19 

211 


Panchsy 

19 

16 

Paracmhcb 

19/20 

302 

Paracmhcb 

19 

363 

Parenncfer 

18 

188 

Paroy (see ThiitmoNC T'1'295) 
Paser (vizier) 

19 

10ft 

Riser 

19/20 

303 

Riser 

19-2t 

305 

Pilfer 

18 

367 

Pashedu 

19/20 

3, 326 

Pashedu 

19 

292 

Pashedu 

19 

323 

Pashedu 

19 

339 

PathetiFy 

26 

128 

Pchsiikher (TheiMitiu) 

IS 

88 

Peino 

26 

243 

Pcfuormn 

20 

213 

PctiMshefi 

19/20 

a23 

Pfcnbm 

19 

to 

PCnJoa 

19/2(1 

287 

Pen her 

IS 

239 

Pemie (Sunem) 

19/20 

331 

Pennesuilawy 

19 

156 

Penra 

19 

346 

Penrenkhnuni 

20 

68 

Fenrennu (?) 

19/20 

\m 

Pcnrennu 

18 

clO 

Penrenutct 

19/20 

332 

Penshenabu 

19/20 

322 

Petersocmhcbsed 

NK 

d2 

Piay 

19 

263 

Piny 

19/20 

304 

Piay 

19/20 

344 

Piny 

19 

406 

Fsamtck 

5 

411 

Ptabcinheb 

19 

193 

Ptahunhet 

IS 

77 

Poimra 

IS 

39 

Rn 

18 

72 

Ra 

18 

201 

Rail 

19 

159 

Ramcssennkbtc 

2(1 

293 

Ramose 

19 

7,212, 250 

Ramose 

18 

-ii 

R anm.se (vi/ior) 

18 

55 

Ramose ( Amy) 

18 

94 

Ramose 

25 

132 

Ramose 

20 

166 

Raw then 

19 

210 

Ray 

IS 

T24 

Rckhmira (vizier) 

IS 

too 

Renna 

18: 

c.3 

Riya 

19/20 

198 

Roma 

39/20 

208 

Roma (Roy) 

19 

283 

Roma 

19 

294 

Ruv 

18 

77 

Roy 

18/19 

234 

Roy 

18 

255 

Rov (see Roma TT283) 

Ruru 

\k 

\3 

Samul 

18 

142 

Samut 

18 

247 

Samut (see Kiki TT409) 
Samm 

IS 

a24 

Saray 

19/20 

233 

Saycnttotf 

19/20 

273 

Sene min h 

18 

127 

Sencnmut 

18 

71,353 

Scaienra 

IS 

24ft 

Senet 

12 

60 

Senimen 

IS 

252 


Sen inker 

FTP 

185 

Seniu (seeThatncfer \6> 



Senna 

IS 

!ft9 

Sennedjem 

19 

I 

Sennefcr 

IS 

9ft 

Scnnefcr 

IS 

99 

Seremhatrekhyi 

26 

209 

Seshu (seeThutncffer Aft) 



Sctau (Viceroy of Kush) 

19 

289 

Sheshonq 

16 

27 

Simmy 

19/20 

13 

Siuser 

18 

i4 

Smcn 

18 

325 

Sobekhotep 

18 

ft3 

Sobekmuse 

19/20 

275 

Sueromut 

18 

92 

Surer (sec Amcnemhal TT4S) 


Tati 

18 

154 

Tctiky 

IS 

15 

Thanuro 

IS 

Hll 

Thnrwas 

19/20 

232 

Thnuenany (Any) 

19 

134 

Themina 

IS 

7ft 

Thoncfer 

20? 

158 

Thonefer 

20/21 

307 

Thunder (.see Ameneniopct 1 

T297) 


Thut 

IS 

11 

That 

18 

45 

' ]}l LI t 

IS 

no 

Thutemhcb 

19 

45 

Thutemhch 

19 

194 

Thuthotep 

19/20 

a!6 

Thutihermaktuf 

19 

357 

Thutmosc 

19 

32 

Thutmosc 

18 

205 

Th utmost 

18 

24S 

Thutmosc (Farm) 

IS 

295 

Thutmose 

18 

342 

Thutnefer 

IS 

SO. 104 

Thutnel’er 

18 

317 

Thutnefer (Seshu or Seniu) 

20 

a6 

f hutnefer 

18 

ami 

Tjnnuny 

18 

74 

Tjay (To) 

19 

23 

Tjny 

18 

349 

Turobay 

19/20 

327 

t, mxHJuLh 

FTP 

413 

Us^r 

18 

21 

User (Amenuser; eizicr) 

18 

6T, 131 

User 

18 

2ft0 

Uscrhet 

18 

47 

Uscrhet (NeferhaPef) 

19 

51 

Userhet 

IS 

5ft 

Uscrhet 

18 

150 

Uscrhet 

20 

235 

Uscrhet 

20 

A17 

Usermontu 

19/20 

382 

Wnh 

IS 

22 

Wnhibra 

2ft 

242 

Wahibnmcbpeliti 

2ft 

191 

We under 

19 

203 

Weimefcr 

19/20 

237 

Wenncfcr 

19/20 

298 

,..y 

18 

350 


* Numbers .\1—1*3 mv tombs which were csplurcd 
in the past bur have now been Nttt- 

Nnmes in brackets are alternative names 
of the tomb <nvner. 
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Aapeluy 264 

Asusertsi Apepi 35,149, 152, 26(3 

Abadiya 131 

Abd ei-Qimi# 42 

Abd cl-RasSul family A<MF 

Abdjvv Li, 214 

Abibaal 268 

Abkan 17 

abnormal hieratic 1IK 
Abri-Dclpt reach 263 
Abshek 12 

Abu Ghurob, set' Abu Gurab 
Abu Gurab 1(3-1I, Iff, 25, 25, 39, 51, 
124, 208, 210, 151, 234, 239 
Abu RjuJsh. see Abu Kcuish 
Abu Rush 11.111,149, ISO. 210, 

233, 277, 3m 
Abu Safa, Tell 5b 
Abu Salabikb 22 

Abu Si mb cl 11-12,//, 12, 44,48. 52, 
61,67.79.79, 131, 199,229,230, 
>40-1,279 

Ahusir 32-1.1,(41,71, IIS, 160, 172-5, 
180+1 Mi, 21(3, 220, 2 52, 234, 251, 
289, 298, 5(39 

Abides 12,13-15,17,18,39,55,54, 
47,42, 49, W, 70,73,79,84,86, 89, 

3 (Hi, 1(34, 1(39, 124,128, 134, 137, 
344, 149-5(3, 152, 152. 153, 170, 172, 
175, 181,189,395,196,200,204, 
20% 211,214,220, 226, 229,253-4, 
24(3, 347, 249, 251,253, 255. 255, 
256, 257, 295, 266, 269, 299, 275, 
278, 282, 289, 288, 293, 295, 297, 
3(34, 204 

cemetery L 34, 254 
harlv lYvnastic tombs: 

1117/38 196 
m19/15 17 
? 2213, 278 
<1239 

t 15(3, 257-8 
x 33 

■/.m 

acacia 108, 295, 506 

Achaean 255 
UllaetYicmd, see Persia 
Achorls, see flakin' 

Actium 90, 249, 299 
Adams, Vi.Y. 17, 55.98, 147, 204 
Ad jib, see Artedjib 
administration 15-16, 18, 28, 129, 

153, 191,180, 246, 254,259, 273, 
284, 289. 500-2, 307 
idmonitianf of iptapcr 5(36 
adze 71 

Aegean 79-7, ft5, 357, [62, 189,224, 
255 

aegis 16, It, 48 
Aegypriaca [6 
legyptittca 65, 89,1 69 
<#101 
Alum 94 

African Jungle hnv] 45 
A fro-A static 239 
Alrch 17 

Agadtodaimon 297 
Agesilaua 116 
Agi Icilyya 222 ,223 


agriculture 15. 19-17, 59, 93, 103, 

E29, 132, 141, 166, 188, 194,203, 
2(34, 2 29 , 235, 245 , 2 59, 284, 2S6, 
304 

A Group 17, 17,31, 48,54,204-5 
Agyrium 89 

Aha II, 17-18, 89, 181, / 81, 196,200 
Aha (domm3 >4, 83,171 
Ahhutcp I 18, 19, 1(31, 10!, 144, 2(30, 
289 

Ahiram 58 

A I lorizon, see A Group 
Ahnuise 

II 4-15, 18-19, in, 19, 28, 80, 81, 
113, 137, 141, 146, 183,218, 234, 
255, 260, 276, 286, 300 
II 19, 1% 37, 40, 45,47, 73, 116, 158, 
197,2(8X229, 250,272 
Ahnuise \eferrari 14,19, 28, 79,42+ 
115, 120,286 

AhmesePonnekhbel 18, 101 
A h muse m n of 1 ban a 18,92 
Aiguptos 230 
Ain Da liar 97 
Ain cl-Wadi 97 
Aker 19, 20, 132, 162, 285 
Akerbbd, J. I> 247, 308 
itiih 20. 20, 47, 100, 104, 139, 146, 194 
akhtt (horizon) 31+ 132,162,232 
akhet {scasnn) 58-9, 99, 141 
ak'ts ikef cn ffa 32 
Akhemieii 20.29.27, 29, 34, 40, 
44-45, 46, 54. 57, 79, 104, 13 2. 118, 
124,125. 151 2, 141, 152,166, 189, 
194, 198, 199-2(30, 202, 217, 228, 
238, 259, 243, 252,255, 256,293, 
267,270, 281,290, 29(3-1, 296, 297, 
300, 30 L 3(35 

Akhctaten 20, 21, 26, 26, 44, 134,189, 
279 

Akhmini 21.7/, 46, 134, 187,194, 3(38 
Akkad/Akkadian 22, 27, 47, 57, 75, 
11.2, 130-1, 156, 186, 267, 280 
Alalakh 79, 255 
Alamcin, el- 56 
Aleppo 237 
Alexander, J. 2(14 
ikxamkr Ramance 23 
Alexander 

I (the Great) 23. 23, 4(3, 48, S9. 316, 
158, 165. 198,221,251,272 
IV 24. 231 

Alexandria 23-5, 24, -10. 59, 66, 91, 
113, 136, 161, ISO,186, 198,231, 
249, 290,261,279, 28(1 
altar (C3-1 1, 12, 25. 45, 124 
burned 25 
lire 221 
Arrtada 29 
Amanishakhctn 185 
Ailiauisln Hi2 
Amanirerc 35 

Amara 25, 25, 57.205, 240, 258. 293 
A mama, cl- 20-21, 22, 25, 26, 27,79, 
44-5, 57, 61,81-2, 99. 104, 1(36, 

113, 116, 117, 118, 125, 152, 153, 

154, 157, 345, [6(3, 163, 172, 189, 

199—2(30, 202, 216, 216-7, 222, 225, 
232,245,248, 249, 252.263-4.267, 


270,279,283,283, 29C, 291,293, 
204,296, 300,505, 5(37 
sltmc village 26 

ivrsrkmems village 17, 25, 34, 45, 54, 
102,1(37-8, 254.264 
numbs 

!■: v6 (tomb of Panchsy) 26 
p:a 8 (in mb of Tutu) 44 
e\9 (mmb of' Mahu.3 26 
E:t25 (tomb nf Ay) +5,49 
royal 21,26, 2(H), 291 
A mama Letters 21, 27, 27, 29, +1. 58, 
76, 1 12, 1 14, 133, 341, 16(3, ISO. 294, 
303 

A masts, see Abmose 

Amaunet 3 3, 193,210 

■imdittd 29.92, 79, 106, 273,29(3, 200 

Amelirteau, l F4, 84, 86-7, 150.236 

WncntinluL 190, 247.. 217 

127-8, 51 1 56, 102,105,163, ISO. 

183, f 86, 234,258-9 
II 28, 77.13(3, 144, 189.259, 271,291 
HI 28, 50, 5), 57, 77, A 88, 121, 121 , 
t4fi, 154.178,180,186, 216, 273 
IV 2S, 57. 144, 17S. 273 
Amenemhat (im] 2)70 
Amenembatitjtawj, see Itjtawy 
Amencmopc 215, 282, 301 
Amenemnpta (IT276.3 1 +5 
Amencmopct (royal nurse) 148 
A men herkhepeshef 500 
Amcnhorep 28-9, 2(32 

I 18, 39. 28, 39, 70, 80, 52, 159, 212. 
2X7.276, 284.289, 299 

II 15, 28-9,42.44, 51, 65, 73, 111, 
119, 154, 149, 148, 168, 184, 243, 
295, 268,290,5(3(3 

T TI 20, 27, 28, 29, 29, 3(3, 34,44,45, 
50.54, 67, 99. 70, 79, 82, 89.95, 99, 
113, 117, 118, 125, 135. 141, 148, 

361, 162, 165, 163-9, H4, 189, 2(30, 
202.217, 232, 233,243,252, 253, 
253, 255.256, 257, 274 275, 279, 
278, 237.288, 290, 290-1, 297-8, 
299, 300, 5(38-9 
IV, sec Akhenatcn 
Amen hestep (chief steward of 
Amenhmep III) 34 
Anienhoteplluy 47, 300-1 
Amenhotcp son ofl lap u 29, 29, 45, 

79. 140 
Amenirdts 

I 1 33. //./, 378.224, 266 

II 229, 281 

Amcnmessu 152, 184, 265 
Amemuklue 159, 280 
Amenter 122, 122 
\mcncviihsu 279 
Amcnv 28 

Anienyaatmi, sec AmenyqcttMhi 
Amenyqemau 77 
amethyst 144, 183,279 
Amhada 78 
Amir, el-, \ I. 154 
Ammenemes, see Amenemhai 
Ammui 30, 30, 55, 83 

Amoritc 245 
Aniusis, see Ahmyse 
amphorae 12,59 


Amni+cl 38,187 

amulet 17, 30 1,7/, 34, 34, 38, 45. 54 
55.62, 86,95. 101, 104,109, [15. 
123, 123, 124,132, 132, 133, T37. 
144-5, 150, 398, 175, 192,193, 19s 
200, 208. 248, 249, 253.262, 274, 
283,298 

Annin 3 8, 19, 20-1,23, 25.30, 31-2, 
31, 35, 58, 44-5, 48-9, /.V, 79,80, 
86,87,99, 1(34,115. 120, [22, 122 
124,127, 134,145,147,151,352, 
160, 394, 169, 170, E73, 177-8, 182 
185,187, 190,194, 195,198.21(3, 
212,215, 224,228, 232, 23 fw. 2 W 
240. 241,249.255, 257, 258.262, 
295.265, 299, 267, 271, 272, 273, 
277+279, 280, 281,282,287. 288. 
290, 295 

Amunel, see Amaunet 
Amunhe rk hepeshe f 243 
Amtm K.unutef 32, 165 
Annan Kcmatcf 32, 292 
Amun-Mm-kamutcf 146 
Vmun-Ra 11,18, 25.25,32, 52, I 20, 
127, 147-8, 177, 239,274,28(3 
Amurru 236 -7 
Amyrtaios 116,15H 
Amt 32, 32, 42, 137, 238, 245, 264. 
280 

Anat-her 32 

Anatolia 41, 130-1,280 
ancestor busts 32, 52 
Andjety 213-4 

Andjvch, see Anedjih 
Antdjib 33, 89, 201, 247, 257-S 
Anen 290 
Anberkhau 270 
A nhur, see ()n nri s 
Aruba 55, 33, 298, 5(31,30H 
animal husbandry 53-4, 75, E84 
animals, sec- rndii idual animals 
tinhfi 21,51, 34, 34, 50. 89. 123, 207 
230, 248, 276,285, 298 
Ankbaf267 
Anfchef50 

Aitk benesmerira 2 2(1 
Ankhesenamup 151, 298 
Ankhcscnpaaten 46, 298 
A n kh in 16] 

Aiikhma hnr 65, 65 
A nkh nesneferibra 37 
Ankhocs 245 
Ankhtifi 97, 189 
Ankhu 301 
Ankymnpnlis 127 

Inn tils of Thai must 1 111 112, 35(1. 178 
Ancjct, sccAnukel 
jfiLelrjpe 34, 107, 122. 135, 252 
AntinoupolLs 40, 80, 249 
Antinous 8<4 
AntpHuius Pius 276 
Amcbieiun 87, 252 
Anubis.iO, 54, 34, 40. 91, 70, 80, K7. 
100, 140, 140, 168, 171, 191.201, 
209, 212, 252.257, 260 
Ann kei 34,55, 122, 122, 151,2(32. 
252+296 

Ami k is, see Anuket 
anus 176, 190 
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Apedeniak 35, 185 
Apepi 35 

Aper-el 40. 252, 298 
Aphrodite; 1 98 
Aphroditopolcs L£D 
Apis Kin II 35-6, 35, 47, 56, 57, 75, E42, 
145, ISO* IS6, 16], 192, 168,2441, 
248,246,252, 260, 261, 26/ 

Eminimi tin Ritual R3 
Apollo 16, 168, 207 
Apollonius of Rhodes 163 
Aptrlkmopoiis Magna 86 
Apnphis (1 lysksus King), sex Aaiiserra 
\pepi and Aqcniema Apepi 
Apophis (serpent) 35, 36, 62, 100, 136, 
262,270 
Apper.son, l 3 . 24.4 

Apries 19,36-7, 48, fit), 103, 180, 237, 
229 

Apuleius, Lucius 37, 143 
Aqenienra Apepi 55 
Arabs 40, ISO, 192, 235, 250 
Arabia 41, 51,59, 156 
Arabic 22, 63, 9], 10U, 281,308 
Arab cl-'liisvd 124,186 
Archaeological ,S nr', e_v nf Egypt 61 
arehaidiig 13, 68, 224, 266 
Archimedes screw 267 
Arensnuphis 55, 37, 22,3,280 
Arcs 211 

A ri stnphan es * tf I ly/,a.n tin™ 161 
Arfeamani 57,224 

Armailt 37, 56, 57. 124, 175. 189, 198. 

222,248,_249, 258/287, 290, 261 
armour 137 

arms 3 5, 28, 37-8, Jff, +4, 162, 2.kv-7, 
255.301,303 
A rnakannul i 57 
Arnold, D. 77, 260 
grwra 175 

Arsaphes, see I leryshef 
Arsinue Till 
Ar$iii[jc {province) 177 
Arsituphis, see Arensnuphis 
art 38 41 
Artalaroa 1 260 
Ar fences III 156, 198 
Artemidnrus 12! 

Artemis 276 
Asasif288 
.A send 54 
Aset 286 
ash 306 

Ashkclnn 143, 260 
AsliniLinein. el- 125, 210 
Ashurhsmipal43,42, 148, 158, 183, 

208.226, 281J82 

Asia 28, 41, 71, 107. 126, 132, 141, 

156. 167, 189, 192, 202, 205.204, 

210.227, 231, Z?; T 238, 239. 259, 
245-6, 255, 256, 259, 271,272. 276', 
289.261, 269,303 

Asklcpim 36, 79,140, 176,261 
Asian HB, 205 
ass 33,130,192 
assissinatinn 28 
Assn r 41 

A ssut+Kinipal, see Ashurbantpal 
Assyria/Assyrian 22, 27,41 -2,42, 54, 
59,76, 126, 140-1, 144. 148. 158. 
185. 186, 189, 200, 208, 221.226, 
237.250, 281,282,303 
Astarte 32, 42, 58, 137, 189, 238, 245, 
264,282 
astragals 107 


astrology 42-3, 228 
astronomy 42-3, 64-5, 154, 138, 207, 
254-5,246, 253, 258,264, 276.283, 
500 

Aswan 34, 35.45 4. 43 f 70,96 7, 67, 
118, 120,126,141, 142,149,151, 
183, 186,196, 205, 395,204, 208, 
220, 222, 224, 252,256, 272,280, 
288,289, 299 

Aswan I ligh Dam 12.53, 44, 57.61, 
141, 146, 188,203.204,258 
Astui 28, 40, 44, 62,97.100, ISO, 186, 
256, 281,292, 401 
at 58 

Atbara 341, 203 

K/f/'cnmi 42, 53, 72, 75,122, 122 r 
126,150,213.274 
Aten 20-1, 26, 29, 29, 34, 40, 44-5. 

A/* 54, 79, 132, 137, 165, 166, 164, 
199, 979, 237, 239, 243, 256. 263, 
267, 270, 281,268 
A Eel 176 
Athena 200 
Athens 37, ] 16,224 
Athrihls, see Airih, Tell 
Ati 23! 

Atlantis 321 

At rib. Tell 26,37, 45,200, 226 
A turn 45, 76, 50, 53, 74,95, 113, 122, 
722, 144 , 150, 163, 795, 21 HI, 206, 
215, 229, 259; 245, 270, 277.284 
Augustus 66, 130,231,146 
Avails 40, 76-7, 132,136 7,255, 265 
Acidius Cassius 246 
Awibra Heir 77,146, Hi* 
axe 32,71.2/9,260, 276 
As 45, 46, 132, 135.137, 199,202, 

211, 297, 299* 308 

ht 12,20,55, 47, 53, 56,68.85,96, 
104, 146, 151, 181, 189,194,214, 
234, 240,244. 248, 292 
Baal 32,265 
Ba'alat Geba! 58 

halxHHi .52, 76,116, 12?, 137, 151.. 

202, 208, 251,248, 252, 275, 288-9, 
28% 296 

Babylon 37, 47.130 
Babylonia 27,47. 158, 186 
Hubs Itins.m 22, 43, 58, 76.126, 157, 
200,221 
Baeehias 98 
Badakhshan 158 
Batkin. el- 47, 225, 226 
Baghdad 137,152, 255 
Bahama Oasis 37, 47 
BjihrYusscf98 
bak ("servant' 1 } 272 
Bakenrenef (Bucchuris) 266 
Baketaten 2'! 

Balamun, Tell 103 
Baku 78 

Ballana 25,48. 48, 55, 206, 237 
Balias, cl- 195 

Banchdjedet 116, 181,240, 244, 252 
I Jaqari v yah 56 
Baqlisa. Tell 288 
Bard, K. 131 

bark 16,18, 43, 48-6, 48, 79. 66, 195. 

212, 214, 241. 246, 256, 264, 268, 
266-70, 274, 279, 285, 285,291 

bar lev 16, 17, 22, 72. W. 99, 102, 176, 
2!5,284 
Barsmui, A. 309 
Basa 35 


feasenji 87 

basketry 17.49, 49, 68, 122, 185. 226, 
266 

Basra, Teh A 35, 49-50, 46, .5//, 62, 
126, 152, 162, 198,235,216,220, 
237, 248, 256, 288 

Baxter 13, 23,49 50, 62, 62, 74.163, 
199,215,216, 268 
Bat 50 

butter 50, 218 
Bass it 47 
brans 17, 102 

beard 50-1,68, 1 1 8, 1 20, 161,250, 
232,245.261,28.1 
Be a Strike 135 

bed 106, W 6,127. 127, 162,285,264 
Ikdoutn 41, 31,3/, 59, 145, 183,224, 
237,259,271 
bee 51, 102,247-8 
beer 15, 16.17, 22, 87,101-2, 103, 

209 

Begarass-iya 185 
Behlyeit d-fkigar 51, 198 
Belldci 134 
Ikhetra province 197 
Ikhisiun 76 

Beil cl-AYali 51, 52, 240, 301 
Bejii ,t5 
kckhemt 232 

bellows 71 

Belzoni, O. 11,52, 70,91, 500, 305 
batben .stone 10,44. 52, 53, 74, 208, 
229,235,283 
hathenei 52, 208 
Uenwlite, G- 109 
Ik'Eiha 45 

Beni Elagin 40, 52-3,52,70, 186, 203 1 
248,259. 276, 292 
Rem S LicfT 24,126 
Benin 52 

Bern Pyramid 179, 233 
lkntresh Srcle 152 
^rwjv-bird 32, 53, 53 
Berber 156 
Berenice 52, 305 

Berlin \iarhemarie.il Papyrus 175 
Berlin Medical Papyrus 176 
Bernal, M, 240 

Be* 30, 55-4, 53, 72, 83, 88, 95 . 124, 
176. 216, 244,248, 285 
Iks Chambers 53, 54 
B Group 54 

Biahnna 28 
Bihaii ct-Harim 500 
Biban el Moluk 266 
Bible/biblical 54,97, 143, 171,215. 
255 

Biktmthita Hhhrrieit 86 
Bictak, VI. 70. 136 
Biga 223 
bib 96 

birds 20, 7 7, 48, 53,61, 66, 122, 129, 
135, 135, 136, 171, 7*7, 217,218, 
244, 248, 252, 267 
Birkcl Malm 169 

hririh name’ 27, 6-/, 198, 200, 235. 

220,229, 240, 247, 258, 265,268 
Bir Unim Fawakhir 170 
Hissing, 12 W. vnn 3 3 
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buyjp 51 

Blackman, A. 180, 265 
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boal 33, 36, 44,48 .9,96,109, 133, 

177. 766,216, 220, 225, 248, 264 
268-9, 269, 298, 299. 306 
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Bocoda 286 
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255 
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Bosnia 237 
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